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viii  INTRODUCTION 

under  favourable  circumstances.  Not  only  had  I  in  my 
possession  much  manuscript  material,  collected  many  years 
ago,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  some  day  help  to  illustrate  the 
early  history  of  the  school,  but  four  long-lost  volumes  had 
recently  been  discovered,  in  which  Mr.  Hotchkis,  the  anti- 
quarian head  master  of  the  eighteenth  century,  transcribed 
many  important  documents  and  wrote  many  valuable  notes 
relating  to  school  affairs.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have 
found  these  Hotchkis  MSS.  of  great  service.  Much  light 
also  has  been  thrown  on  school  history  from  1578  to  1797  by 
two  volumes  of  school  accounts,  of  which  very  little  seems 
to  have  been  known  before  1890.  I  have  made  much  use 
again  of  the  school  documents  preserved  among  the  Town 
Records,  which  the  recent  labours  of  a  committee  of  Shrews- 
bury antiquarians  have  rendered  easy  of  access.  To  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  Mr.  William  Phillips,  my  best  thanks  are 
due  for  kindly  help  given  me  in  ways  too  numerous  to 
mention.  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  also  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  several  old  friends  among  the  assistant  masters  for  their 
ready  and  valuable  assistance  in  writing  some  of  the  closing 
chapters.  Without  the  bibliographical  knowledge  indeed  of 
Mr.  T.  E.  Pickering  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  do  any  kind  of  justice  to  the  interesting  library  which 
belongs  to  the  school.  But  to  no  one  am  I  more  indebted 
than  to  my  old  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Calvert,  who  has 
from  the  first  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
book,  and  has  done  his  best  to  help  to  make  it  a  truthful 
history  of  Shrewsbury  School.  There  are  many  Old 
Salopians  again,  far  too  many  to  mention  by  name,  who 
have  corresponded  with  me  about  their  schooldays,  whom 
I  desire  to  thank  once  more  for  the  reminiscences  with 
which  they  have  so  kindly  supplied  me,  and  which  the 
following  pages  will  show  I  have  duly  appreciated. 


NOTE 

MR.  FISHER,  at  the  time  of  his  death  last  November, 
had  completed  the  writing  of  the  "  Annals,"  and  had 
revised  the  proofs  except  that  of  the  last  chapter  and  the 
Appendices.  My  task  in  seeing  the  work  through  the  press 
has  not  been  difficult  I  have  completed  the  revision  of 
the  proofs,  supervised  the  making  of  the  Index,  and  have 
arranged  for  the  illustrations,  of  which  Mr.  Fisher  had  only 
selected  about  a  dozen.  In  this  part  of  my  work  I  have 
particularly  to  thank  Mr.  A.  F.  Chance,  Mr.  W.  D.  Haydon 
(who  has  taken  many  of  the  photographs  specially),  and 
Mr.  £.  Tudor  Owen,  who  have  all  been  most  helpful. 
My  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Churchill, 
for  the  portrait  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Bentley ;  to  Mr.  Samuel  Butler, 
for  the  view  of  the  old  school  in  1833,  reproduced  from  his 
Life  and  Letters  of  Bishop  Butler ;  to  Messrs.  Adnitt  and 
Naunton,  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  view  of  the  castle 
and  school  in  1658,  facing  page  173 ;  and  to  Dr.  Calvert,  for 
the  view  facing  page  392.  To  Dr.  Kennedy's  note  on  Libera 
Scholay  in  the  Appendix,  page  463,  I  have  added,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Pickering,  the  differing  view  held 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  our  latest  authority  on  such  matters, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  me  altogether  convincing. 

Every  one  into  whose  hands  the  book  may  come,  whether 
Old  Salopians  or  others,  must  regret  that  Mr.  Fisher  did 
not  live  to  see  the  full  completion  of  a  work  on  which  he 
spent  so  much  loving  labour,  and  in  which,  I  think  every 
one  will  admit,  he  has  achieved  very  considerable  success. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  additions 
or   corrections,  which   shall   be   carefully  considered  when 

a  new  edition  is  required. 

J.  S.   H. 

3,  Clifford's  Inn,  £.C. 
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OF 

SHREWSBURY   SCHOOL 


CHAPTER  I. 

Foundation  and  Endowment  of  Shrewsbury  School  by  Royal  Charter, 
Splinted  on  February  loth,  155) — Early  Head  Masters,  "Sir  Morys" 
and  John  Eyton — Thomas  Ashton,  M.A.,  Head  Master  from  1562- 1571. 

WHEN  the  Commission  for  general  education  was 
issued  by  the  Government  of  Edward  VI.  in  1548, 
Shrewsbury  was  not  one  of  the  towns  originally  selected 
by  the  Commissioners  as  the  site  of  a  Royal  Grammar 
School  The  Charter  and  endowment  which  were  ultimately 
granted  to  Shrewsbury  School  seem  to  have  been  obtained 
by  the  strenuous  exertions  and  supplications  of  the  people 
who  lived  in  that  part  of  England.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1548  a  supplication  was  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  Mr.  Reginald  Corbet,^  the  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury,  that 
a  Free  School  might  be  granted  to  the  town,*  and,  later 
on  in  the  same  year,  the  Corporation  laid  out  ;^20  in  the 
purchase  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  purpose.'    Two  years 

^  Regi$uUd  Corbtt  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Corbet,  of  Moreton  Corbet, 
Shropshire.  He  was  appointed  Reader  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  155 1,  Serjeant- 
at-law  in  April,  1559,  and  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Octobi^  of  the  same 
year.     He  died  in  1566.    {Vos&^s  Lives  of  the  Jis^gits,)  V.  ^ 

'  Extracts  from  the  Corporation  Accounts,  given  in  Owsn  and  Blaksway's 
History  of  Shrewsbury^  show  that  the  Recorder  was  paid  ioj.  for  his  services, 
and  that  the  Corpoiation  took  the  precaution  to  propitiate  the  fiivour  of  a  servant 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  a  gift  of  aot/. 

*  '*Sol  ^mpcoe  liber'  Scole  inf^  vill'  Salop  h'end  2c^."— Extract  from 
Corpoiation  Accounts  as  given  by  Owbn  and  Blakswat* 
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2  SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL 

afterwards  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring 
country  joining  the  Bailiffs,  burgesses,  and  inhabitants  of 
Shrewsbury  in  a  humble  petition  to  the  King,  representing 
their  need  of  a  Grammar  School,  and  praying  that  some 
portion  of  the  -estates  of  the  recently  dissolved  Collegiate 
Churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St  Chad  in  Shrewsbury  might  be 
devoted  to  its  support.^  This  petition  was  presented  to  the 
King*  by  Mr.  Hughe  Edwardes,  who  had  been  a  mercer  in 
London,  but  belonged  to  a  Shropshire  family,  and  was  now 
residing  in  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  Richard  Whittaker,  one  of 
the  Town  Bailiffs.  In  the  Corporation  accounts  for  the  year 
mention  is  made  of  various  sums  paid  to  Mr.  Whittaker*  for 
his  expenses  in  the  matter,  while  there  is  no  record  of  similar 
payments  to  Mr.  Edwardes.*  The  probable  explanation  is 
that  the  latter  was  regarded  as  representing  the  aliens  who 
had  joined  in  the  petition,  while  Whittaker  acted  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
petitioners  attained  their  object ;  and,  on  February  loth,  iSSi, 
a  Charter  was  granted  by  the  King  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Grammar  School  in  Shrewsbury,  which  was  to  bear  the  name 
of  "Libera  Schola^  Grammaticalis  Regis  Edwardi  Sexti." 
It  is  stated   in  the  beginning  of  the  Charter  that  it  was 

^  See  Charter  of  Edward  VI.  in  Appendix. 

'  "  i55o>  This  yeare,  by  the  labor  of  one  hughe  Edwards  of  Salop,  and  late  of 
London,  mercer,  and  master  Rycharde  Whyttackers,  beinge  as  thys  yeare,  one  of 
the  bayliffs  of  thys  towne  of  shrewsbery  was  laboryd  to  the  kyng's  m**«  for  anuetie 
of  xz/  for  and  towads  the  mayntenance  of  A  free  scoole  in  the  sayde  towne  of 
Shrewsbery  for  eiP,  w^  was  obtaynid  to  the  greate  p^fermet  of  the  youthe  of  that 
towne  and  the  quarters  there  adioyne,  in  good  lemige  and  godly  educacon." — 
Taylor  MS, 

*  ^^ 'SS'^S^*     "Spent  on  Richard  Whitacres  at  his  arrival  from  London, 

"Paid  Richard  Whitacres  for  divers  costs  by  hinx  expended,  particularly 
about  the  free  school,  58/.  i8j.  4^/." — Extracts  from  Corporation  Accounts  in 
Blakeway  MSS. 

'  HugJu  Edwardes  came  of  a  fiunily  long  setUed  at  Kilhendre  in  the  Chapeliy 
of  Dudleston,  Salop  ;  but,  being  a  younger  son,  he  engaged  in  trade  in  London, 
and  was  still  of  that  city  on  December  14th,  1549,  when  the  King  granted  to  him 
and  William  Knight,  mercers,  10  messuages,  :MS  gardens,  and  half  a  pigeon  house, 
parcel  of  the  late  dissolved  College  of  St.  Chad.  He  was  warden  of  the  Drapers' 
Company  in  Shrewsbury  in  1562.    (Owbn  and  Blakeway.) 

*  On  the  meaning  of  Libera  Schola,  see  Appendix. 
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granted  on  the  humble  petition,  "as  well  of  the  bailiffs 
burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Shrewsbury  in 
the  County  of  Salop,  as  of  very  many  other  our  subjects 
of  the  whole  neighbouring  country/'^  The  school  was  to  be 
conducted  by  "  one  master  or  instructor  "  and  "  one  under- 
master  or  usher."  A  grant  was  made  to  the  Bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  Shrewsbury  in  trust,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
school,  of  **  all  the  tithes  of  blade  com  and  grain  and  hay, 
arising  from  the  villages  fields  parishes  and  hamlets  of 
Asteley,  Sensawe,  Cliff,  Letton  and  Almon  Park,  in  the 
County  of  Salop,"  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
suppressed  "  College  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Shrewsbury," 
and  "  all  the  similar  tithes  in  the  villages  fields  parishes  and 
hamlets  of  Frankwell,  Betton,  Woodcote,  Horton,  Bickton, 
Calcote,  Shdton,  Whiteley  and  Welbach,"  which  had 
belonged  to  the  suppressed  "College  of  St,  Cedde  in 
Shrewsbury." 

These  endowments,  which  amounted  in  value  to  ;f  20  Sj*., 
were  subject  to  a  rent  of  8^.,  to  be  paid  to  the  Crown 
annually  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  Power 
was  given  to  the  Bailiffs  and  burgesses  to  appoint  school- 
masters whenever  vacancies  should  occur,  and  also,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  to  make 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  school  and  the 
management  of  its  property. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  working  of  Shrewsbury  School 
during  the  ten  years  which  followed  its  foundation.  We 
learn  from  the  Corporation  accounts  for  the  year  from 
Midsummer  155 1  that  in  some  form  it  was  started  at  once, 
for  mention  is  there  made  of  the  payment  of  i2d,  to  "the 
master  of  the  free  scole.  Sir  Morys."*  But  the  outbreak  of 
the  "Sweating  Sickness"  in  Shrewsbury  in  1550-51,'  the 
death  of  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  and  the  fact  that  the  tithes 

*  '*Totiiis  patriae  ibidem  vicinae." 

'  "  R^ardo  pedagogo  lib'se  scolse  viz  d'no  Morys.     i2d" — Blakeway  MSS, 

'  "This  yeare  (1550-51)  the  swettnge  syclcnes  raignyd  in  England  and  began 
lint  in  the  towne  of  shiewsbery  the  zxii  of  marche." — Taylor  MS, 

Dr.  Cains  says  this  was  the  fifth  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  England.  The  first 
was  in  1485.    (Owbn  and  Blakbway.) 
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granted  to  Shrewsbury  had  been  leased  out  in  1548  for  a 
term  of  twenty-one  years,^  were  all  serious  impediments  to 
school  organization.  What  became  of  "Sir  Morys"  does 
not  appear;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  retain  his 
position  long,  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  same  year  in  which 
his  name  is  mentioned,  there  occurs  a  further  entry  of  dr.  8d, 
"paid  on  account  to  John  Eyton,  hired  to  keep  the  free 
grammar  school."'  Perhaps  the  Bailiffs  were  unlucky  in 
their  choice  of  masters,  or  perhaps  they  were  difficult  to 
please;  anyway,  in  October,  1556,  we  find  them  anxiously 
looking  out  for  "an  honest  and  able  person  to  serve  the 
Office  of  Head  Schoolmaster  of  the  Free  Schoole,"  in  order 
that  they  might  "  avoide  John  Eyton."' 

After  this  no  further  mention  of  the  school  can  be  found  in 
local  records  before  June  21st,  1561.  -Under  this  date 
Hotchkis  or  Blakeway  found  the  following  entry  in  the 
Exchequer  Book  of  Shrewsbury:  "Agreed  that  Thomas 
Asheton  with  on  other  lemed  scolemaster  shall  enter  nowe  at 
Mydsummer  next,  and  for  their  stypend  duryng  the  tyme 
untyll  the  leases  be  expyred,  to  have  40;^,  and  for  an  usher 
8£,  and  when  the  leases  be  expyred  of  Mr.  Byston  and  Mr. 
Kelton,  then  y*  s^  Mr.  Asheton,  fynding  one  other  scolemaster 
and  usher,  to  have  a  pattent  of  all  these  tythes  belonging  to 
the  free-scoole,  for  lyfe.  Paying  8s.  yearly  to  y*  Queene  for 
chefTe  rent,  and  that  he  shall  keepe  all  reparations  of  the 
scoole-house."*  This  Thomas  Ashton  is  usually  reckoned 
as  the  first  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  and  he  might 
almost  be  called  its  Founder ;  for,  by  his  exertions,  the  greater 

^  St.  Mary's  tithes  were  leased  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kelton  on  March  3rd,  1541, 
and  St.  Chad's  tithes  to  Mr.  George  Byston  on  June  22nd,  1548.  (Owen  and 
Blakeway.) 

'  ''  Regardo  et  sup'  comput  John  Eyton  conduct'  ad  custodiend'  lib'am  scoUl 
grammatical'  6j.  ^.'*— Blakeway  MSS, 

3  '<  Ult'  Oct.'  3  and  4  P  &  M.  Agreed  .  .  .  that  yf  Mr.  Bayliefib  can  heare  of 
an  honest  able  .  .  .  person  which  will  serve  the  office  of  head  scolemaster  of  the 
Free  scole  of  the  town  and  shall  be  thought  mete  .  .  .  that  then  Mr.  Bayli& 
shall  avoyd  John  Eyton  now  scolemaster  gyving  him  one  half  year's  wmmynge — 
and  the  s^'  John  Eyton  to  hane  for  his  wages  from  Michaelmas  last  paste  14;^  by 
year  and  not  above." — BlaAeway  MSS, 

«  Blakeway  AfSS. 
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part  of  its  existing  endowments  was  obtained,  and  to  him  are 
due,  in  the  main,  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  by  which  the 
school  was  governed  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage  or  place  of  birth. 
Blakeway  suggests  that  he  belonged  to  a  Lancashire  family, 
and  that  his  connection  with  Shrewsbury  was  brought  about 
through  Whittaker,  who  was  one  of  the  Town  Bailiffs  when 
the  Charter  was  granted,  and  who  came  originally  from  that 
county.  But  these  suggestions  appear  to  be  mere  guesswork, 
and  Ashton's  first  acquaintance  with  Shrewsbury  may  be 
accounted  for  more  plausibly. 

From  an  early  period  it  was  the  custom  in  Shrewsbury  to 
celebrate  Whitsuntide  by  the  performance  of  a  Mystery  or  a 
Morality  in  certain  grounds  adjoining  the  Severn,  known 
locally  as  "the  Quarry." 

In  the  arrangement  and  superintendence  of  such  perform- 
ances, Ashton  seems  to  have  had  great  taste  and  skill,  and  it 
may  well  have  been  the  fame  of  the  yearly  performances  in 
the  Quarry  that  first  brought  him  to  Shrewsbury.  Owen 
records,  in  his  MS.  "  Arms  of  the  Bailiffs,"  that  "  Mr.  Aston's 
first  playe  upon  the  Passion  of  Christ"  was  given  in  1561, 
and  Ashton  was  probably  engaged  in  superintending  its 
performance  when  the  Bailiffs  entertained  him  and  another 
gentleman  from  Cambridge  on  May  25th  of  that  year.^ 

Ashton  seems  also  to  have  been  acquainted  at  this  time 
with  Sir  Andrew  Corbet,  of  Moreton  Corbet,  near  Shrews- 
bury, and  may  possibly  have  been  acting  as  tutor  to  his  sons* 
before  he  was  appointed  to  the  head  mastership  of  Shrewsbury 
School.  Two  years  previously  he  had  graduated  at  Trinity 
CoU^^,  Cambridge,  and  he  was  now  a  Fellow  of  that  college.' 

^  "  Mr.  Bayles  8]>ent  upon  Mr.  Astone  and  a  other  gentellmane  of  Cambridge 
over  pareadijs  20*.''  (Extract  from  Exchequer  Book  given  by  Owen  and  Blake- 
way.)   Ttk^  pareadijs  is  probably  vino  diparadUo, 

'  Sometime  in  the  same  year  (1561)  the  Bailiffs  entertained  Ashton  in  an  inn 
called  "  the  Sextry  "  together  with  Sir  Andrew  Corbet's  sons. 

'  In  a  letter  from  the  Bailifis  to  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge,  dated  August 
jst,  15839  Ashton  is  said  to  have  beoi  ''some  time  of  your  Colledge."  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  on  their  part.  Ashton  certainly  graduated  B.  A.  at 
Trinity  Coltege  in  January  15JS. 


^ 
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An  interesting  proof  that  Ashton  had  some  close  connection 
with  the  Corbet  family  is  furnished  by  the  Shawbury  Parish 
Roister,  from  which  it  appears  that,  on  June  8th,  1561,  he 
acted  as  one  of  the  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  Roger,  son 
of  Mr.  Robert  Corbet  of  Sobych.  Some  time  elapsed  after 
Ashton's  appointment  before  the  sphool  was  in  working 
order,  but  on  December  28th,  1 562,  he  was  able  to  commence 
his  register  of  entries  with  a  school  list  of  266  boys.  They 
are  divided  into  seven  classes,^  and  the  names  are  given  in 
school  order.  Inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  are  entered  as 
oppidaniy  and  all  other  boys  as  alieni.  The  number  of  aliens 
in  this  school  list  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  oppidans. 
Two  other  masters  assisted  Ashton  in  his  labours — ^Thomas 
Wylton  and  Richard  Atkys,  the  latter  of  whom  continued  at 
his  post  for  twenty-six  years.  A  note  in  the  school  register 
under  the  year  1568, 

"TW.    23.  Julii.    decess.  M." 

indicates  the  date  of  Wylton's  resignation.  Thomas  Law- 
rence, B.A.,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  succeeded  him  in 
the  second  mastership.' 

Under  Ashton's  able  management,  Shrewsbury  School 
prospered  greatly,  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  six  years  of 
his  mastership  nearly  800  boys  were  admitted.  Of  these 
boys  about  277  were  oppidans.  The  rest  were  chiefly  from 
Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  but  some  came 
from  a  considerable  distance.  Phillip  Stringer,  the  first  boy 
in  the  list  of  1 562,  for  example,  was  from  Buckinghamshire.' 

Unfortunately  the  only  school  list  of  Ashton's  time  is  that 
of  December,  1562,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  the  exact  number 
of  boys   in  the  school  at  any  particular  time  during  the 

^  Later  on,  either  from  the  increase  of  numbers,  or  the  admission  of  younger 
boys,  Ashton  found  it  necessary  to  add  two  more  classes,  the  eighth  and  ninth. 

^  Thomas  Wylton  probably  became  Rector  of  Middle.  A  clergyman  of  his 
names,  who  held  that  cure,  died  July  5th,  1596,  at  '*a  good  old  age,"  and  was 
buried  in  Middle  Church.  The  inscription  from  a  brass  plate  which  used  to 
be  over  his  grave  is  given  in  Gough's  History  of  MiddU»  Thomas  Wylton  is 
there  described  as  Gentleman,  Preacher  of  God's  Word,  and  Parson  some  time  of 
this  Church." 

'  See  COOPBR^S  Athena  CantabrigUnses, 
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remaining  years  of  his  mastership.  But  with  an  average 
annual  entry  of  more  than  100  the  school  numbers  can 
hardly  have  fallen  much  below  400  during  the  six  years  in 
question. 

Shrewsbury,  it  is  evident,  must  have  taken  its  place  under 
Ashton's  rule  as  the  great  Public  School  for  the  north-west 
of  England.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  such  was  the  intention 
of  its  founders.  The  difficulties  of  travel  in  those  days  made 
it  desirable  that  schools  should  be  established  at  various 
centres  to  which  boys  residing  in  the  surrounding  districts 
might  have  convenient  access;  and  Shrewsbury,  as  the  "chief 
place  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  district,"  where  the  Court  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales  was  commonly  held,  and  itself  a  town 
of  considerable  commercial  importance,  was  a  most  suitable 
place  for  such  a  purpose,  and  one  where  a  well-managed 
school  would  be  likely  to  prosper.^  That  Shrewsbury  School 
was  regarded  by  people  in  general  as  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  surrounding  district,  and  by  no  means  for  that 
of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  exclusively,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  petition  presented  to  Lord  Burghley  a  few  years  later 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford,  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  that  city  "to  serve  as  commo- 
diously  for  the  training  of  the  Youth  of  South  Wales  as 
Shrewsbury  doth  for  the  Youth  of  North  Wales."*  The 
internal  evidence  of  the  school  register  of  admittances  is  to 
the  same  effect 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  course  of  six  years 
Ashton  admitted  nearly  twice  as  many  aliens  as  oppidans^ 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  names  shows  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  family  of  note  in  the  surrounding  counties  which 
did  not  send  one  or  more  of  its  youthful  scions  to  be 
educated  by  Ashton  at  Shrewsbury.  Egertons,  Dones, 
Leighs,  Brokes,  and  Massies,  from  Cheshire;  Sandys  and 
Butlers  from  Lancashire ;  Harringtons  from  Rutland ;  Foxes 
from  Herefordshire,  and  Curzons  from  Buckinghamshire, 
are   to  be  found   in  Ashton's  roister,  side  by  side  with 

*  See  Report  ofPmblic  School  Commission^  1864. 

*  See  Strypb*s  Lifi  of  IVkiigtfi. 
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Charltons,  Scrivens,  Leightons,  Hanmers,  HoUfords,  Cople- 
stons,  Salusburys,  Mores,  Cotes,  Barkers,  Husseys,  Burtons, 
Mainwarings,  and  many  other  representatives  of  the  chief 
families  of  Shropshire  and  North  Wales.  But  foremost  in 
distinction  among  them  all  stand  the  names  of  Philip 
Sidney^  and  Fulke  Greville,  who  were  admitted  on  the 
same  day,  and  whose  intimate  and  lifelong  friendship, 
commemorated  by  the  survivor  on  his  tomb,  probably 
commenced  at  Shrewsbury. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  his  official  position  as  Lord  President 
of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  resided  at  Ludlow  Castle.  In  the 
course  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Shrewsbury  on  official  business, 
Sir  Henry  would  naturally  become  acquainted  with  Ashton.* 
At  any  rate,  he  cannot  have  failed  to  learn  his  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher.  The  comparative  nearness  of  Shrewsbury 
to  Ludlow  would  also  be  some  recommendation.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  the  Lord  President  should  have  come 
to  the  determination  to  send  his  son  Philip  to  Shrewsbury. 
He  was  admitted  on  October  17th,  1564,  being  at  the  time 
ten  years  old.    On  the  same  day,  and  doubtless  at  Sir 

^  Philip  Sidney  was  born  November  30th,  15541  at  Penshurst  in  Kent 
He  was  named  after  Queen  Mary's  husband,  who  had  been  escorted  to  England 
by  his  &ther  a  few  months  previously.  On  May  6th,  1564,  the  young  Philip  was 
made  Rector  of  Whitford  in  Flintshire.  He  seems  to  have  retained  the  Rectory 
all  his  life,  paying  £60  a  year  to  a  deputy.  After  staying  at  Shrewsbury  a 
few  months  over  three  years  Philip  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  remained  three  years ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  a  degree  either  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  b  traditionally  stated  to  have  been  driven  from 
Oxford  by  the  plague  in  1571,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  at  Cambridge.  From 
May,  1572,  to  June  1575,  Philip  Sidney  travelled  on  the  Continent  During  his 
stay  at  Paris  he  lived  with  Walsingham,  the  English  Ambassador,  and  was  in  his 
house  at  the  time  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  on  August  23cd,  1573.  At 
Fxankfort  he  first  met  Languet,  with  whom  he  remained  on  terais  of  intimacy  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  for  Languet  that  Sidney's  portrait  was  painted  by 
Pftolo  Veronese  when  he  was  in  Italy  in  1574.  In  1576  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  with 
his  wife  and  son,  accompanied  the  Queen  in  her  visits  to  Kenilworth,  Lichfidd, 
and  Chartley.  At  Chartley  Philip  probably  met  for  the  first  time  Penelope 
Devereux,  his  future  *' Stella.''  Two  admirable  letters,  written  to  his  brother 
Robert  when  he  was  abroad  in  1578,  are  worthy  of  being  put  beside  that  written 
to  him  by  his  &ther.  For  further  particulars  about  Philip  Sidney,  see  his  life  by 
H.  F.  Bourne. 

*  Bourne  makes  a  curious  mistake  in  saying  that  Thomas  Ashton  and  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  were  contemporaries  at  Oxford, 
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Henry's  suggestion,  Fulke  Greville,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Fulke  Greville  of  Beauchamp's  Court,  Warwickshire,  and 
James  Harrington,  second  son  of  Sir  James  Harrington  of 
Exton,  Rutlandshire,  both  of  whom  were  first  cousins  of 
Philip  Sidney,  also  entered  the  school. 

The   lives  and   friendship  of   Philip   Sidney  and   Fulke 

Greville  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  detailed  account 

here.     Philip  Sidney,  poet,  scholar,  soldier,  and  the  model 

of  a   Christian  gentleman,  died   in   1586  in  the  flower  of 

his   age  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  at  Zutphen. 

In    a    letter    written    during    Philip's    lifetime,  his    father 

describes  him  as  "the  light   of   his  family,"^  and   Fulke 

Greville  calls  him  "the  prince  of  gentlemen."     The  whole 

nation  seems  to  have  joined  in  mourning  his  death.     Fulke 

Greville,  who  shared  his  friend's  poetical  and  literary  tastes,* 

lived  to  fill  many  high  State  offices,  and   died  at  last  at 

the  age  of  seventy-four  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.*    While 

Philip   Sidney  was  still  at  Shrewsbury  School   two  letters 

of  his  to  his  father,  one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  French, 

drew  from    Sir    Henry  a  reply,  which  even  at  this   day 

may  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  fatherly  advice.     It  was  the 

first  letter  he  had  ever  written  to  his  boy,  and,  that  being  the 

1  Sidney  State  Papers^  vol.  i. 

'  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville  were  both  of  them  members  of  a  Literary    ) 
Society  called  "Areopagus,"  which  was  founded  by  Gabriel  Hervey.  ^ 

'  Fulke  Greville  was  bom  at  Beauchamp's  Court  in  1554.  He  matriculated  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  May  20th,  1568,  as  a  fellow  commoner,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  a  degree.  His  uncle  gave  him  an  office  in  the  Court  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales  in  1576,  but  he  resigned  it  the  following  year.  In  1578  he 
was  attached  to  Walsingham's  Mission  in  Flanders,  and  was  again  abroad  in 
1579,  when  he  had  an  interview  with  '*  William  the  Silent'*  Both  Philip  Sidney 
and  Fulke  Greville  were  anxious  to  take  part  in  Drake's  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  in  1575,  but  the  Queen  forbade  them ;  nor  would  she  allow 
Greville  to  join  Leicester's  army  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1585.  Fulke  Greville 
was  M.P.  for  Warwickshire  in  the  Parliaments  of  1592-93, 1597,  1601,  and  162a 
In  March,  I59i,  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Wars,  and  in  September,  1598, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  On  the  accession  of  James  1st  in  1603  he  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  In  16 14  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  on 
January  29th,  i62f,  he  was  created  Baron  Brooke.  On  September  ist,  1628, 
Greville  was  stabbed  by  his  servant  while  he  was  in  bed,  and  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  wound  on  September  30th.  See  Calendar  of  State  Papers^  Domestic ^ 
and  Dictionary  of  National  Bwgre^hy» 
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case,  he  did  not  wish  it,  as  he  tells  his  ''little  Philip,"  to 
be  "  empty  of  some  aduices." 

.  .  .  .  "  Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  vp  of  your  minde  to 
Almighty  God  by  hartie  praier,  and  feelingly  digest  the  wordes  you 
speak  in  praier  with  continuall  meditation,  and  thinking  of  him 
to  whom  you  pray  ....  marke  the  sence  and  matter  of  that  you 

/  doo  reade  as  well  as  the  words Be  humble  and  obedient  to 

your  master,  for  vnlesse  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and 
'feel  in  your  selfe  what  obedience  is,  you  shall  neuer  be  able  to  teach 
others  how  to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  vnto 
all  men,  with  diuersitie  of  reuerence  according  to  the  dignitie  of  the 
person,  there  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much  with  so  little  cost,  vse 
moderate  diet  ....  seldome  drinke  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do, 
least  being  inforced  to  drinke  vpon  the  sudden  you  should  find  your 
selfe  inflamed,  vse  exercise  of  bodie,  but  such  as  is  without  perill  of 
your  bones  or  ioints  ....  delite  to  be  cleanly  as  well  in  all  parts 
of  your  body  as  in  your  garments  ....  giue  yourselfe  to  be  merie 
....  but  let  your  mirth  be  euer  void  of  all  scurrilitie  and  biting 
words  to  any  man,  for  an  wounde  giuen  by  a  worde  is  oftentimes 
harder  to  be  cured  then  that  which  is  giuen  with  the  sword ;  be  you 
rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other  mens  talke,  than  a 

beginner  or  procurer  of  spech Be  modest  in  ech  assemblie, 

and  rather  be  rebuked  of  light  felowes  for  maidenlike  shamefastnes, 
than  of  your  sad  friends  for  peart  boldnes :  Think  vpon  euery  worde 
that  you  will  speake  before  you  vtter  it  ...  .  aboue  all  things  tell 

no  vntruth,  no  not  in  trifles And  let  it  not  satisfie  you  that 

the  hearers  for  a  time  take  it  for  truth,  yet  after  it  will  be  knowne  as 
it  is  to  your  shame,  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  reproch  to  a 
Gentleman  than  to  be  accompted  a  Iyer.  ....  Remember  the 
noble  blood  you  are  descended  of  by  your  mother's  side,  and  thinke 
that  only  by  vertuous  life  and  good  action,  you  may  be  an  ornament 
to  that  yllustre  family,  and  otherwise  through  vice  and  sloth  you 
may  be  accompted,  Labes  generis,  a  spot  of  your  kin,  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man.    Well  my  little  Philip,  this 

is  enough  for  me,  and  I  feare  to  much  for  you Commend 

mee  most  heartily  vnto  Malster  Justice  Corbet,^  old  Master 
Onslowe,*  and  my  Coosin  his  sonne.  Farewell,  your  mother  and  I 
send  you  our  blessings,  and  Almighty  God  graunt  you  his,  nourish 
you  with  his  feare,  gouerne  you  with  his  grace,  and  make  you  a 
good  seniant  to  your  Prince  and  Country.    Your  louing  Father, 

Henry  Sidney." 

1  See  note  on  next  page. 
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Scarcely  less  affecting  in  its  way  is  the  postscript  which 
Philip's  mother,  Lady  Mary  Sidney,  wrote  "in  the  skirts  of 
my  Lord  President's  letter,"  advising  her  "little  Philip"  to 
read  over  his  father's  letter  once  in  every  four  or  five  days.^ 

Doubtless  the  training  and  influence  of  such  a  father  and 
mother,  tender,  wise  and  unselfish,  as  they  both  seem  to  have 
been,  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  Philip  Sidney's 
character ;  but  we  may  well  believe  that  those  high  qualities 
of  mind  and  principle,  which  gained  for  Ashton  so  much 
influence,  wherever  he  might  be,  whether  at  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth,  or  in  the  household  of  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  or 
among  the  burgesses  of  Shrewsbury,  had  their  due  effect  also 
on  the  characters  of  the  boys  entrusted  to  his  charge ;  and 
that  the  courtesy  and  unselfishness,  which  were  such  marked 
features  of  Philip  Sidney's  character,  were  due,  in  part,  to  his 
Shrewsbury  education.  To  Ashton's  scholarship  and  powers 
of  teaching,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  of  his  day  bears 
grateful  witness. 

In  the  school  list  of  1562  the  name  of  Andrew  Downes* 
appears  in  the  3rd  class.  After  spending  some  five  years 
more  at  Shrewsbury,  Downes  matriculated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  in   November,  1567.     He  subsequently 

^  Justice  Corbet  was  now  a  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  but  retained  ap- 
parenUy  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury.  The  name  of  his  successor, 
Sir  John  Throgmorton,  does  not  appear  in  official  documents  before  1569.  The  * 
first  edition  of  the  letter  was  printed  by  T.  Dawson,  of  London,  in  1591.  A 
copy  of  this  little  book,  which  is  now  very  rare,  is  in  Shrewsbury  School  Library. 
It  appears  from  the  title  page  that  the  letter  was  written  in  1566.  "  Old  Master 
Onslowe  "  was  Sherifif  of  Salop  that  year,  and  doubUess  both  he  and  the  Recorder 
had  official  apartments  in  the  Council  House. 

'  Andrew  Dawnes  was  a  native  of  Shropshire.  Fuller  speaks  of  him  as  "one 
composed  of  Greek  and  industry";  Bishop  Montague  oUIs  him  "a  walking 
Library" ;  Symonds  d'Ewes  says  that  in  his  time  he  was  '* accounted  the  ablest 
Graecian  of  Christendom,  being  no  native  of  Greece " ;  John  Bois,  who  was  his 
pupil,  and  has  left  a  most  graphic  description  of  his  eccentricities,  acknowledges 
that  he  was  *'  much  bound  to  blesse  God  for  him."  Andrew  Downes  took  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible.  It  is  worth  noting,  as  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  the  next  Shrewsbury  man  who  was  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge,  Dr.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  was  one  of  the  Company  which  revised  the 
Authorised  Version  in  188 1.  For  further  particulars  about  Andrew  Downes  see 
Fuller's  Church  History^  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa^  Sir  Symonds  d^Ewes' 
Diary,  and  the  History  of  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge  (£d.  Mayor). 
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became  fellow  of  his  college,  which  he  exchanged  for 
Trinity  when,  in  1586,  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek.  In  1593  the  Professor  published  "Lysiae  defensio 
pro  caede  Eratosthenis^  praUctionibus  illustrata  AndrecR 
Dunaeil'  and  in  its  dedication  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex, 
he  pays  a  graceful  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  his 
old  schoolmaster  who  was  then  no  longer  living.  He 
declares  that,  next  to  Grod  and  his  parents,  he  owed  most 
to  him — that  for  nothing  was  he  more  grateful  than  for 
having  had  such  a  teacher,  of  whom  all  his  pupils  might 
well  be  proud — and  that,  among  all  the  bitters  of  his  life, 
this  one  happiness  had  come  to  him,  and  he  could  have  had 
(he  adds)  none  greater — that  his  father  placed  him  when  a 
boy  under  the  care  of  that  "most  excellent  man."^  This  is 
great  praise ;  and  the  greater  because,  when  it  was  written, 
Ashton  was  beyond  the  reach  of  flattery.^  No  wonder  that 
under  the  auspices  of  such  a  man  Shrewsbury  should  have 
become,  in  the  words  of  Camden,'  "  the  best  filled  school  in 
all  England."  Many  other  pupils  of  Ashton  played  their 
parts  in  the  world  creditably  enough  to  leave  some  memory 
of  their  names  behind  them.  Some  rose  to  distinction  as 
lawyers. 

Richard  Barker,*  second  son  of  James  Barker,  Esq.,  of 

^  ''A  Thoma  Ashtono  mihi  quoque  erudiri  contigent  .  .  .  quern  viram  jam 
olim  mortuum  prune  iddroo  honoris  caus&  nomino,  quia  secundum  Deum  et  parentes, 
plurimum  illi  debeo :  quioquid  enim  est  in  nobis  literarum,  aut  humanitatis,  aut 
ullius  omnino  boni,  ille  effedt,  ille  primus  auctor  fuit ;  nee  de  re  ulUL  sie  Deo 
gratias  ago  quam  quod  illius  providentiA  talem  habui  preeceptorem,  de  quo  omnibus 
qui  alumni  iuerunt  ejus  disdplinae  gloriari  licet.  Mihi  vero  inter  tot  adversa  et 
aeerba  quae  vidi  in  vit&,  atque  ezpertus  sum,  hoc  unum  tamen  fielieiter,  atque  ita 
ut  non  potuit  melius,  evenit,  quod  ad  pisestantissimum  ilium  virum  puer  sum  a 
patre  deiductus." 

>  Ashton  died  in  1578. 

'  The  first  edition  of  Camdbn's  Briiatmia  was  published  in  15S6.  Camden 
says  that  Shrewsbury  School  was  "indebted  for  its  flourishing  state  to  the  provision 
made  by  the  excellent  and  worthie  Thomas  Ashton." 

^  Richard  Barker  was  in  the  3rd  class  at  Shrewsbury  in  1562.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1569,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  157 1.  In 
1579  he  was  made  * 'Ancient,"  and  in  1594  "Reader,"  of  his  Inn.  He  repre- 
sented Shrewsbury  in  the  Parliaments  of  1584  and  1604,  u^<l  ^"f^  &  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales.  (Owen  and  Blaksway;  Blakeway's 
Sheriffs  of  Shropshire;  FoSTE&'s  Admissions  at  Grafs  Irm,) 
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Haughmond  Abbey,  near  Shrewsbury,  became  Recorder  of 
Shrewsbury  and  a  Judge  of  North  Wales. 

Sir  Thomas  Harries,^  Bart,  another  Shropshire  man,  whose 
family  lived  at  Cruckton  Hall  for  more  than  300  years,  was 
made  a  Sei^eant-at-law  in  1589,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  several  Parliaments. 

George  Wild,^  the  father  of  Chief  Baron  Wild,  was  also  a 
Seijeant-at-law,  and  twice  filled  the  offices  of  Reader  and 
Treasurer  in  the  Inner  Temple. 

In  Le  Neve's  lists  too  there  may  be  found  the  names  of 
several  old  Shrewsbury  scholars  of  Ashton's  time  who 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  serving  the  State  in 
some  capacity,  military  or  civil.  Among  them  are  Sir  George 
Maynwaring,*  Sir  Walter  Levyson,*  Sir  Vincent  Corbet,*  Sir 


^  Thomas  Harries  was  eldest  son  of  John  Harries,  Esq.,  of  Cruckton.  He  was 
baptised  at  Pontesbury,  January  23rd  15H)  entered  Shrewsbury  School  in  1565, 
and  was  subsequently  admitted  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Knighted  in  1603, 
and  made  a  Baronet  in  1624.  M.P.  for  Callington,  in  Cornwall,  in  1584,  and  for 
Portsmouth  in  1586  and  1588.  In  1592  and  1597  he  represented  Bossiney  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  1601  Truro.  Sir  Thomas  Harries  purchased  Tong  Castle,  which 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Pierrepoint  fiimily  by  the  marriage  of  his  only 
daughter.  (Owen  and  Blakbway  ;  Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges;  Parliamentary 
Lisis,  etc.) 

^  George  fViUwas  son  of  Thomas  Wild,  Esq. ,  of  Ford  and  "The  Commanders," 
Worcester.  He  entered  Shrewsbury  School  in  1564.  (Foss's  Lives  of  the 
Judges.) 

*  Sir  George  Maywwaring  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Maynwaring  of 
Ightfield,  Shropshire.  His  name  stands  first  in  the  2nd  class  in  the  school  list 
of  1562.  Admitted  student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1566.  M.P.  for  Shropshire 
in  1572.    Knighted  in  1595. 

*  Sir  Walter  Levyson  of  Lilleshuil  Abbey,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Levyson  of  Wolverhampton  and  Lilleshuil,  and  grandson  of  James  Levyson,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  who  bought  the  Abbey  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries.  He  was  in  the  3rd  class  at  Shrewsbury  in  1562.  M.P.  for  Shrop- 
shire in  1584,  1586,  and  1588,  and  M.P.  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme  in  1587,  in 
which  year  he  was  knighted.  Sheriff  of  Shropshire  in  1576.  Still  living  in  1634. 
His  son.  Sir  Richard  Levyson,  was  Vice-Admiral  of  England.  (Blakbway's 
Sheriffs,) 

*  Sir  Vnuent  Corbet^  third  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Corbet  of  Moreton  Corbet, 
Shropshire,  was  bom  in  1554,  and  was  in  the  5th  class  at  Shrewsbury  in  1562. 
After  leaving  Shrewsbury  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  of  St 
John's  CoUege  in  1573.  Survived  his  two  elder  brothers  and  succeeded  to  the 
fiimily  estates  in  1606.  Knighted  by  James  I.  at  Greenwich  in  1607.  Died  1623, 
(Blakeway's  Sheriffs.) 
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Francis  Curzon/  Sir  James  Harrington,^  grandfather  of  the 
author  of  Oceana,  Sir  Harry  Harrington,*  his  brother,  who 
played  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  Irish  affairs  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Lee,*  the  first  Shrop- 
shire Baronet 

Captain   Humphrey  Mackworth,^  who  served   for  many 

^  Sir  Francis  Curzon,  eldest  son  of  Vincent  Curzon,  Elsq.,  of  Addington,  Bucks, 
was  in  the  5th  class  at  Shrewsbury  in  1562.  Succeeded  to  the  family  estates  in 
1587.  Knighted  at  Whitehall  in  1603.  Sherifif  of  Oxfordshire  in  1599.  Married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Judge  Southcote  of  Water  Perry,  Oxfordshire.  Died  October 
31st,  1610.    Buried  at  Water  Perry.    (Brown  Willis's  History  of  Bucks,) 

*  The  mother  of  the  two  Harringtons  was  a  sister  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Their 
fJELther  was  James  Harrington,  Esq.  (afterwards  knighted),  of  Exton,  Rutlandshire. 
James  Harrington  entered  Shrewsbury  School  in  1564.  He  settled  at  Ridlington, 
Rutlandshire,  and  was  Sheriff  of  the  County  1593  and  1598.  Created  Bart.  161 1. 
Died  1613.     (Baronetage  of  England,     VuiYVAiti,  Brit,  Fam,  Ant.) 

'  Harry  Harrington  entered  Shrewsbury  in  1567,  and  appears  to  have  settled 
in  Ireland  during  the  time  Fitz> William  was  Lord  Deputy,  1571-76.  Writing  to 
Lord  Burghley,  May  17th,  1575,  the  Lord  Deputy  highly  commends  Captain 
Harrington,  and  he  is  often  spoken  of  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  after  he  succeeded 
Fitz- William,  in  his  letters  to  Walsingham.  Sir  Henry  was  Harxy  Harrington's 
god&ther,  and  knighted  him  before  leaving  Ireland  in  158a  He  also  commended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  new  Lord  Deputy,  Arthur,  Lord  Grey,  in  a  letter  dated 
September  17th,  1580,  in  which  he  praises  his  '*  nobility  of  mind,"  and  calls  him 
his  "nerest  and  derest  firiend  and  kinsman. "  Philip  Sidney  had  also  an  affection  for 
his  ''  Cousin  Harry"  who  was  an  assistant  mourner  at  his  public  funeral  in  1586. 
Sometime  in  1577  Harry  Harrington  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life,  having  been 
captured  by  Rory  0*More,  owing  to  his  having  put  "  too  much  fiuth  in  those  who 
have  no  skill  in  fiuthkeeping."  He  was  rescued  by  some  English  soldiers,  who 
surrounded  the  house  where  he  was  detained.  Rory  0*More  managed  to  escape  after 
inflicting  several  wounds  on  his  prisoner.  In  October  1578  Capt  Harrington  was 
Seneschall  in  the  Byrnes'  and  Tooles'  country,  having  probably  been  put  in  charge 
of  that  ''subtle  and  wily  people"  on  the  death  of  his  fasither-in-law,  Francis  Agard, 
Esq.  This  charge  Harrington  seems  to  have  retained  more  than  twenty  yean. 
About  1590  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council.  Sir  Harry 
Harrington  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife.  Cicely  Agard,  he  had  two  sons, 
John  and  James,  both  of  whom  were  knighted.  (See  Irish  State  Papers;  Sidney 
State  Papers;  "Dzy^KRVyi's  Earls  of  Essex ;  Buktok's  Leicestershire,  etc.) 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Lee,  Bart,,  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Lee 
Hall,  Langley,  Salop.  Entered  Shrewsbury  School  1566,  and  re-entered  in  157 1. 
Matriculated  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1576,  as  Arm.  FiL  of  Salop,  aged 
seventeen.  Admitted  student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  January,  157},  and  is  said 
to  have  practised  as  a  barrister  with  some  success.  Hb  elder  brother  Walter 
having  died  without  issue,  he  succeeded  his  fisither  at  Lee  Hall  in  1591.  Sheriff 
of  Shropshire  in  1600.  Created  a  Baronet  in  1620.  (Cough's  Hist,  of  Middle; 
Blakbway's  Sheriffs,) 

*  Humphrey  Mackworth  was  son  of  Mr.  John  Mackworth,  Bailiff  of  Shrewsbury 
in  1540,  1548,  and  1557.     He  was  in  the  2nd  class  at  Shrewsbury  in  1562.    Sir 
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years  as  a  soldier  in  Ireland,  having  been  originally  taken 
or  sent  there  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  who  was  barbarously 
murdered  by  some  Irish  in  1582,  was  another  pupil  of 
Ashton. 

Among  the  Shrewsbury  boys  of  this  time,  who  became 
clergymen,  we  find  the  name  of  Meredyth  Hanmer,^  who, 
after  graduating  at  Oxford,  was  made  Vicar  of  St  Leonards, 
Shoreditch,  and  subsequently  Treasurer  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  Archdeacon  of  Ross,  Treasurer  of  Water- 
ford  Cathedral,  etc.  He  was  author  of  a  chronicle  of 
Ireland,  An  Epha^meris  of  Irish  Saints,  translations  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Evag^us, 
and  many  other  works.  But  Weever  and  Strype  both 
relate  anecdotes  of  him  which  throw  some  discredit  on  his 
name. 

A  boy  named  John  Penry,  or  Penryn,  who  was  also  at 
school  under  Ashton,  may  not  improbably  be  identified 
with  the  celebrated  "  Martin  Mar-Prelate."* 


Henry  Sidney,  who  knew  him  from  his  youth,  calling  him  ^  a  boy  of  my  own 
breeding,"  probably  took  the  young  Salopian  with  him  when  he  went  to  Ireland 
in  January,  I57f,  as  Lord  Deputy.  Captain  Mackworth's  name  is  frequently 
mentioned  fiivourably  in  the  Irish  StaU  Papers^  and  when  Sir  Henry  Sidney  left 
Ireland  in  IS^  he  described  him  to  his  successor,  Arthur  Lord  Grey,  as  ''the  best 
worthy  of  the  Captens"  that  he  "left  behind"  him.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
liiay,  1582,  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  one  of  the  O'Connors  for  whom  he 
had  procured  a  protection  from  the  Government  {Irish  State  Papers;  Sidney  State 
Papers,)  There  is  an  interesting  record  of  Captain  Blackworth's  death  in  the 
Taylor  MS,,  under  the  date.  May,  1582. 

^  Meredyth  Hammer,  who  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1562,  was  bom  in 
1543.  He  was  second  son  of  ^'Ginta"  Hanmer,  of  Porldngton,  Salop.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  Chaplain  of  CCC,  Oxford,  in  1567;  graduated  B.A. 
in  1569,  M.A.  in  1572,  B.D.  in  1581,  D.D.  in  1582;  Vicar  of  St.  Leonards 
I  $81-92;  Vicar  of  Islington  1583-90.  Weever  says  that  while  at  St.  Leonards 
Dr.  Hanmer  sold  some  of  the  monumental  brasses  for  his  own  profit  Strype's 
anecdote  relates  to  a  trial  of  some  nameless  individuals  for  libelling  the  Queen 
and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  course  of  which  Fleetwood,  the  Recorder, 
censured  Hanmer,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  "disregarding  his  oath," 
and  as  having  '* dealt  as  lewdly  with  the  Earl  in  speeches"  as  the  man  accused  of 
libel.  (See  Fullbr's  Worthies;  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon. ;  Nbwcourt's  Reper- 
torimm  ;  Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers  ;  Blakeway  MS, ,  and  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog, ) 

^  John  Penry,  the  noted  Puritan,  was  bom  in  Brecknockshire  in  1559.  He 
matriculated  «t  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  1578.  The  Shrewsbury  boy  entered 
school  in  Febniaiy,  156^. 
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Robert  Owen,^  the  Herald-at-Arms,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  interesting  MS.  The  Arms  of  the  Bailiffs^  which 
is  preserved  in  the  school  library,  is  another  Shrewsbury 
worthy  of  these  days  whose  name  must  not  be  passed  over. 

No  details  of  the  inner  life  of  the  school  in  Ashton's  time 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ordinances  of  1578,  of  which  Ashton  was  the  chief  author, 
present  a  faithful  picture  of  the  general  system  of  school 
management  during  his  mastership.  A  house  and  land  had 
been  bought  from  John  Proude  in  1551 ;'  with  this,  and  the 
property  acquired  by  the  Bailiffs  in  1 548,  tc^ether  with  some 
adjacent  buildings  rented  from  Mr.  Birrington,^  of  which  the 
freehold  was  purchased  in  1576,  Ashton  had  to  do  the  best 
he  could.  No  such  establishments  as  masters'  boarding- 
houses  were  known  at  Shrewsbury  in  those  days.  Boys 
coming  from  a  distance  were  '* tabled"  by  residents  in  the 
town  willing  to  receive  them  into  their  houses.*  We  are 
not  told  what  were  the  position  and  duties  of  the  seventeen 
boys  whom  Ashton  has  entered  in  the  school  register  as 
"  Panders "  ;^  but  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  their  status 

^  RoUrt  Omen  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Owen,  Bailiff  of  Shrewsbury  in 
>5^t  IS^9  *°<^  1573*  He  entered  school  in  157 1.  In  after  years  Robert  Owen 
became  a  Herald-at-Arms.  He  died  in  November,  r632,  and  was  buried  at 
St  Chad's.  A  MS.  coUection  of  the  Arms  of  the  BaUiffsy  illuminated  by  him, 
and  continued  by  other  hands,  was  presented  to  the  School  libiary  in  1668  by 
Joseph  Baynes,  \q&  son-in-law,  who  describes  Robert  Owen  as  "authorised  by  the 
Court  MaishaU  of  England,  a  deputy  Herald  for  Salop  and  several  other  adjacent 
counties." 

'  *'  Paid  to  John  Prowde  for  a  house  and  other  lands  and  tenements  for  the  finee 
school  20;f ." — Extract  from  Corporation  Accounts  in  Blakeway  MSS, 

'  "  1576.  Sept  22.  Roger  Birrington.  gen.  s.h.  Tho.  B.  gent,  late  alderman 
deced,  grants  to  David  Lloyd  John  Shele  and  10  others  (whereof  Richard  Owen, 
jun',  mercer,  one)  totum  illud  magnu'  messuagin'  quondam  voc'  Shotten  place  et 
unum  voc*  le  Grammar  Schole  howse  in  quadam  venele'  voc'  Rotten  lane  prope  le 
Castle  Q^Xjt:'— Blakeway  MSS. 

^  A  painful  incident  illustrative  of  the  system  of  **  tabling"  boys  with  residents 
in  the  town  is  recorded  in  the  Taylor  MS,  under  the  year  159a  '*This  yeare 
and  the  4^  of  May  there  was  a  young  scholler  beinge  about  XH.  or  thretteen 
yeares  owld  being  burdid  at  master  hamons  in  Salop  hangid  himsellffe  in  the 
chamber  where  he  did  lye  beinge  a  Walshe  boye  whose  name  was  Reece  1^  John 
beinge  an  Idle  boy  and  hatid  the  scoole." 

*  Pantler  is  derived  from  paniUrius  or  patmetariuSy  a  low  Latin  word  which 
means  properly  someone  in  charge  of  bruui^  a  keeper  of  the  paniry^    The  word 
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was  something  akin  to  that  of  sizars  at  Cambridge  and 
servitors  at  Oxford,  and  that  they  were  "tabled"  at  the 
expense  of  the  parents  of  some  of  their  wealthier  school- 
fellows, for  whom  in  return  they  performed  some  menial 
offices.  In  support  of  this  view  it  should  be  remarked  that 
all  the  Pantlers  whose  names  occur  in  the  register  were 
"aliens."  No  mention  is  made  of  Pantlers  after  Ashton's 
time,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  institution  died  out  with  him. 

Allusipn  has  already  been  made  to  Ashton's  partiality  for 
dramatic  performances,  and  his  skill  in  arranging  them. 
With  such  predilections  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  made  them  a  prominent  feature  of  school  life  at 
Shrewsbury.  He  left  it  a  standing  regulation  of  the  school 
that,  on  every  Thursday,  the  highest  form  should,  before 
going  to  play,  "declaim  and  play  one  Act  of  a  Comedy"; 
and  the  celebrity  of  the  Whitsuntide  Plays  at  Shrewsbury 
in  Ashton's  time  is  strong  evidence  of  the  pains  he  must 
have  taken  in  training  the  boys  for  their  performance. 
Every  visitor  to  Shrewsbury  has  seen  the  beautiful  grounds 
bordering  the  Severn  which  are  known  as  "The  Quarry." 
They  must  have  presented  a  very  different  appearance  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  before  the  trees  were  planted,  when  they 
were  nothing  better  than  waste  grounds  outside  the  town 
walls.  Portions  of  the  cd  fresco  theatre,  in  which  the  repre- 
sentations were  given,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Churchyard,  the  poet,  seems  to  imply  that  the  ground 
had  been  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose;  but  it  is  probable 
that  its  architects  had  an  old  quarry  to  work  upon. 

"  There  is  a  ground  new  made  theator  wyse, 
Both  deepe  and  hye  in  goodlie  auncient  guise : 
Where  well  may  sit  ten  thousand  men  at  ease, 
And  yet  the  one  the  other  not  displease. 

•  •  •  •  • 

''A  grounde  most  apt,  and  they  that  sit  above 
At  once  in  vewe  all  this  may  see  for  love ; 
At  Aston's  playe,  who  had  behelde  thys  then 
Might  well  have  seen  there  twentie  thousand  men." 

occafs  three  times  in  Shakespeare.  '^  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  a'  would 
have  made  a  good  pantler:  a'  would  have  chipped  bread  well." — FaLstaff  in 
Henry  IK,  II.  ii.  iv.     See  also  H^mter's  TaU,  IV.  iv.,  and  Cymbelim,  II.  ill 

C 
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Churchyard^  tells  us  that  the  theatre  was  used  for 
wrestling,  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  as 
well  as  for  plays.  Although  we  must  suppose  that  Church- 
yard's account  of  the  numbers  present  at  these  dramatic 
entertainments  is  somewhat  coloured  by  poetical  exagger- 
ation, we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  popularity  that 
they  enjoyed.  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  made  progress  as 
far  as  Coventry  in  1566,  in  order  "to  see  Mr.  Aston's  Play," 
which  in  that  year  is  said  to  have  been /i^/ra/i ,  the  Apostate ; 
but  she  was  too  late,  "  it  was  ended.'** 

The  writer  of  the  chronicle  known  as  the  Taylor  MS, 
makes  special  mention  of  one  of  these  entertainments,  which, 
he  tells  us,  "lastid  all  the  hollydayes,"  "great  nomber  of 
people  of  noblemen  and  others  "  coming  to  see  it.  He  calls 
it  "a  notable  stage  playe  played  in  Shrosberie  in  a  place 
called  the  Quarrell,"  and  adds  that  it  was  "  praysed  greatlye," 
and  that "  the  chyfTe  auther  thereof  was  one  master  Astoon, 
beinge  the  head  schoolemaster  of  the  free  schoole  there  a 
godly  and  lemyd  man  who  tooke  marvelous  greate  paynes 
therein." 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  "notable  stage 
playe"  was  Ashton's  second  representation  of  The  Passion 
of  Christ,  which  Robert  Owen  calls  his  "greate  playe,"  and 
which  he  assigns  doubtfully •  to  the  year  1567-68.  The 
chronicler  gives  Whitsuntide,  1568,  as  the  date  of  "the 
notable  stage  playe,"  the  date,  in  fact,  which  Owen  tells 

^  See  Churchyard's  W&rthifus  of  Wales.  In  a  marginal  note  the  poet  calls 
Ashton  ** a  goode  and  godlie  preacher." 

'  See  Owen's  Arms  of  the  Bailiffs  The  Queen  seems  to  have  thought  of 
visiting  Shrewsbury  on  two  or  three  occasions.  In  August,  I575i  she  got  as  fiur 
as  Lichfield  on  her  way  to  Shrewsbury,  but,  hearing  that  sickness  prevailed  within 
four  miles  of  the  town,  she  changed  her  mind  and  went  to  Chartley,  Stafford,  and 
Worcester  instead.  {Taylor  MS.;  NiCHOLLS'  Royal  Progresses)  It  appears 
from  the  Corporation  Accounts  for  1574-75  that  ^2  7^.  lod,  was  "given  to  the 
Queene's  herbinger  in  gold  and  spent  upon  her  graces  s'vaunts  resortii^  to  this 
towne  sondrye  times  this  yeare  concerning  her  grace's  coming  to  this  towne." 
(Owen  and  Blakeway.  )  Churchyard  was  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  Shrews- 
bury with  letters  about  the  royal  visit,  and  received  jf  3  dr.  %d.  for  his  trouble.  He 
was  probably  intended  to  provide  similar  rhymes  for  recitation  at  Shrewsbury  to 
those  he  wrote  for  Bristol  in  August,  1574. 

•  Owen's  Arms  of  the  Bailiffs, 
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us  was  *•  recorded  by  some  "  as  that  of  Mr,  Ashton's  "  greate 
playe." 

But  in  Blakewa/s  MSS.  we  find  an  extract  from  the 
Corporation  Accounts,  under  the  d^e  of  April,  1569,  which 
indicates  that  the  play  that  year  was  intended  to  be  of 
exceptional  importance.  An  agreement  is  there  recorded 
that  ;f  ID  should  be  given  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
play  at  Whitsuntide,  over  and  above  such  sums  as  might  be 
levied  by  the  occupations  of  the  town,  or  raised  by  private 
subscriptions.  The  town  authorities  further  pledged  them- 
selves that  if  Mr.  Ashton  should  declare  by  his  honesty  any 
more  money  to  be  wanting,  the  deficit  should  be  defrayed  by 
them.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Drapers'  Company^  voted 
£S>  and  the  Mercers'  Company^  3ar.  upon  the  same  occasion, 
towards  the  expense  of  setting  forth  the  play.  Hotchkis 
says  that  the  Corporation  paid  £2$  is,  to  Mr.  Ashton  in  the 
year  1568-69  on  account  of  the  Whitsuntide  play. 

Remembering  then  that  in  the  dates  given  in  Owen's  Arms 
of  the  Bailiffs  for  Ashton's  various  plays  there  is  much  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty,*  and  that  the  writer  of  the  Taylor  MS, 
only  b^an  to  compile  his  chronicle  some  time  betweeij  1 577 
and  1580,^  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  absolutely 
conclusive  authority  as  to  the  date  of  the  particular  play  he 
mentions,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  play  which  Church- 
yard had  specially  in  his  mind  when  he  talked  about  twenty 
thousand  spectators,  "  the  notable  stage  playe  "  which  ^'  lastid 
all  the  holly dayes,"  and  attracted  great  numbers  of  "  noble- 
men and  others "  to  **  the  Quarrell  in  Shrosberie "  to  see  it, 
the  play  for  the  performance  of  which  the  Corporation  and 
Trade  Companies  of  the  town  made  such  liberal  provision, 
was  The  Passion  of  Christy  and  that  it  was  performed  at 
Whitsuntide,  1569. 

Ashton's  dramatic  lessons  were  not  thrown  away,  at  least 

*  Owen's  Arms  of  the  BaiHffs.  '  Shropskin  ArchaoL  Trans,  ^  vol.  viii. 

*  Robert  Owen  vms  only  a  boy  at  the  time  when  Ashton's  plays  were  performed, 
and  many  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  Bailiffe*  Arms  were  illuminated  and 
the  historical  notes  were  written  on  the  blank  pages. 

^  A  fiill  account  of  the  Tayhr  MS,  will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter  on  the 
school  libiazy. 
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and  Middleton,  together  with  all  other  tenths,  oblations, 
profits,  and  emoluments  which  belonged  to  the  said  towns 
and  hamlets,  as  also  the  Parsonage  of  Chirbury  with  its  glebe 
and  the  advowson  of  the  Vicarage. 

All  these  had  belonged  to  the  dissolved  Priory  of  Chirbury, 
and  had  been  leased  first  to  Mr.  William  Snowball,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Household,  in  1536,  and  second  to  Mr. 
William  Bilmore  in  1551.  Both  leases  were  for  terms  of 
twenty-one  years,  but  the  second  lease  was  not  to  come  into 
operation  till  the  expiration  by  forfeiture  or  surrender  or 
any  other  means,  of  the  full  term  of  the  first  lease. 

The  reversion  of  certain  tithes  in  the  town  and  fields  of 
Albrighton,  and  in  the  Castle  Foregate,  and  of  certain  lands 
and  free  rents  in  Astley  and  Sansaw,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  College  of  St  Mary,  which  were  not  included  in  King 
Edward's  gift,  was  now  made  over  to  the  school.  The 
Queen's  grant  also  included  the  profits  arising  from  "Spiritual 
Jurisdiction"  and  the  "Easter  Book"  which  had  belonged 
to  the  same  College.  In  consideration  of  the  whole  grant, 
the  school  trustees  were  to  pay  the  Crown  an  annual  rent  of 
;£'io  I2J.  3^.  They  were  also  to  provide  the  sum  of  ;f  i  8s.  2rf., 
payable  annually  by  the  Church  of  Chirbury  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Salop  for  synodals  and  procurations,  and  a  per- 
petual pension  of  ;f  i  15^.  6^d.  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
which  had  also  been  a  chaise  on  Chirbury.  The  stipends  of 
the  Vicars  of  Chirbury  and  St  Mary,  and  the  Curates  of 
Clive  and  Astley  were  also  to  be  paid  from  school  revenues. 
The  Indenture  is  given  at  length  in  the  Appendix. 

At  the  time  Ashton  wrote  his  letter  to  Lord  Burghley, 
the  Council  was  engaged  in  investigating  evidence  recently 
obtained,  connecting  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  plots  against 
both  Church  and  Crown,  which  had  the  personality  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  for  their  centre,  and  in  which  Spain  and 
Rome  and  sometimes  France  had  taken  their  share.  The 
main  objects  which  Ashton  had  in  view  were  to  make  known 
to  Lord  Burghley  the  general  state  of  political  opinion  in 
Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  to  recommend 
his  friend  Sir  Andrew  Corbet  to  the  notice  of  the  Council 
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as  "  the  only  staid  man,  most  secret,  true,  and  faithfullest  to 
his  prince,"  whom  he  knew,  "  in  all  those  parts  of  the  realm." 
But  the  whole  letter  is  of  great  interest,  not  only  as  an 
illustration  of  Ashton's  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  affairs, 
but  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  mystery  which  has  always 
surrounded  the  discovery  of  Norfolk's  treasonable  dealings.^ 

About  this  time,  if  not  before,  Ashton  entered  into  the 
service  of  Walter  Devereux,  Lord  Hereford,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Essex  in  the  following  year.  Lord  Hereford's 
acquaintance  with  Ashton  had  probably  been  of  long 
standing.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Sir  George  Bromley,*  Mr. 
William  Gerard,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Corbet*  were  friends  of  his,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Leighton,  of  Watelsborough,  was  his  kinsman ; 
and  all  these  gentlemen  had  sons  at  Shrewsbury  School  in 
Ashton's  time.  Sir  Andrew  Corbet's  knowledge  of  Ashton 
dated,  indeed,  in  all  probability  from  a  time  anterior  to 
his  appointment  to  the  head-mastership  of  Shrewsbury. 
We  know,  too,  that  Walter  Devereux  occasionally  visited 
the  town  from  his  Staffordshire  or  Carmarthenshire  resi- 
dences, neither  of  which  was  very  far  distant  from  Shrop- 
shire.' Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  formed  a  high  estimate  of  Ashton's  intellectual 
and  business  qualifications. 

During  the  years  1568  and  1569  Lord  Hereford  was 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  the  Queen's  service^ ;  first, 
in  the  unpleasant  duty  of  keeping  armed  watch  against  any 
attempt  to  rescue  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  then  a 
prisoner  at  Tutbury ;  and  afterwards  in  helping  to  suppress 
the  northern  rebellion  under  the  Elarls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland. 

It  is  possible  that,  even  as  early  as  this,  Ashton  may  have 
taken  some  part  in  the  superintendence  of  Lord  Hereford's 

^  See  Appendix. 

'  Sir  George  Bromley  and  Sir  Andrew  Corbet  are  both  named  in  his  will  as 
feoffees  of  his  estates. ^Dbvsrbux's  Earls  of  Esstx, 

'  Walter  Lord  Hereford  was  entertained  by  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury  in 
1562  and  1573.    (OwsN  and  Blakbway.) 

^  See  Dbvbrbux's  Earh  of  Essox. 
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affairs  during  his  frequent  absences  from  his  home  at 
Chartley ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  he  had  finally 
resigned  the  head-mastership  of  Shrewsbury,  his  time  and 
energies  were  mainly  given  to  the  service  of  the  Devereux 
family,  and  the  education  of  Robert,  the  young  heir  of  the 
House.^  Ashton's  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  which  has  been 
already  quoted,  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  feelings  of 
strong  mutual  confidence  and  respect  had  been  the  result 
of  his  previous  intercourse  with  that  great  statesman  in  the 
school  business,  and  it  is  probable  that  Ashton  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  negotiations  consequent  upon  the  offer 
which  Lord  Essex  made  to  the  Queen  in  the  spring  of  1573 
to  colonize  Ulster.  Essex  set  sail  for  Ireland  on  July  19th, 
1573.  In  the  Indenture  of  Elizabeth,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  power  was  reserved  to  Ashton  to  make 
orders  and  constitutions  as  to  the  use  and  application  of  the 
new  endowments  which  it  conferred  on  Shrewsbury  School. 

The  next  we  hear  of  him  is  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Bailiffs  on  October  27th,  1573,  in  reference  to  the 
framing  of  ordinances  for  the  school.  From  this  letter  it 
appears  that,  in  addition  to  the  various  duties  he  had  to 
perform  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Essex,  he  was  also  employed  directly  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen,  and  that  this  employment  in  State  business  was  no 
new  thing  with  him.*  "  The  Prince's  business,"  "  my  Lord's 
affairs,"  and  "  my  Lady's  case  "  were  occupying  him  so  fully 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  the  Bailiffs' 
request  that  he  would  visit  Shrewsbury. 

^  We  know  from  the  testimony  of  Andrew  Downes  that  Ashton  acted  for  some 
time  as  tutor  to  Robert  Devereux.  (See  the  Introduction  to  his  Lectures  on 
**  Lysiae  da/ensio.**)  Ashton  himself  speaks  of  his  connection  with  the  £unily 
affairs  in  a  letter  to  the  Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  October  27th,  1573 :  and 
Andrew  Downes  tells  us  that  his  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Devereux.  The  writer  of  the  biography  of  Andrew  Downes  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  is  in  error  in  stating  that  Robert  Devereux  was  at  Shrewsbury 
School. 

^  Ilotchkis  has  preserved  copious  extracts  from  Ashton*s  letters  to  the  Bailiff 
1573-78;  but  the  letters  themselves  unfortunately  are  not  forthcoming.  In  the 
letter  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  Ashton  says  that  he  was  '*  entangled 
and  tyed  by  the  Prince  more  streightly."    (Hbtchkis  MSS.) 
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Ashton  seems  to  have  been  much  annoyed  by  some 
reflections  that  had  been  made  on  him  for  charging  £6  for 
his  expenses  in  London  and  Cambridge  when  consulting 
about  the  indenture  and  ordinances,  and  expresses  a  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  all  care  about  the  school. 

On  May  4th,  1574,^  Ashton  was  sent  to  Ireland  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  Lord  Essex  "to 
stay  his  enterprise  "  in  Ulster  by  making  peace  with  Tirlogh 
Lenoghe,^  the  Ulster  firebrand.  His  mission  was  successful, 
and  the  necessary  negotiations  with  Tirlogh  Lenoghe  were 
subsequently  carried  on  by  Ashton  in  conjunction  with 
the  Dean  of  Armagh.*  Lord  Bui^hley  notes  in  his  diary  on 
July  9th  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  "compounded  with 
Tirl(^h  Lenoghe."*  While  Ashton  was  in  Ireland  a  serious 
difference  arose  between  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Leicester  in 
consequence  of  reports  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  former  as 
to  certain  Unfair  practices  against  him  in  which  Leicester 
was  said  to  have  engaged,  and  Leicester  wrote  two  letters 
to  Thomas  Ashton  in  order  to  exonerate  himself  from  the 
charge.  His  choice  of  Ashton  as  a  mediator,  the  very  friendly 
expressions  he  uses  in  his  letters,  and  Lord  Essex's  subse- 
quent congratulations  to  Leicester  on  his  having  chosen  **  so 
good  an  instrument,"  are  strong  evidence  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  both.  The  letter  in  which  Lord 
Essex  accepted  Lord  Leicester's  explanations,  dated 
October  7th,  1574,  and  other  letters  to  Lord  Burghley  and 
the  Council,  were  conveyed  to  England  by  Ashton.^ 

We  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  the  latter  to  the 
Shrewsbury  Bailiffs  on  February  12th,  157^,  that  he  had  been 

^  This  appears  from  Lord  Burghley's  notes  on  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  given  in 
the  Burghley  StcUe  Papers: — *'  May  4th,  1574.  Ashton  the  priest  sent  to  the 
Erie  of  Essex  to  persuade  him  secretly  to  stay  his  enterprise  as  he  may  with  some 
reputation  by  concluding  peace  with  Tirlogh/' 

«  Terence  O'Neil. 

•  See  Devereux's  Earls  of  Essex. 

^  See  Burghley  State  Papers. 

'  See  Irish  Stale  Papers ,  xlviii.  (4)  (4-1)  and  (5)  and  Dbvbrbux's  EarU  of 
Essex^  where  Lord  Essex's  letter  to  Leicester  ia  given  at  length.  "Ambition 
and  Ingratitude  "  were  sins  which  Leicester  was  supposed  to  have  attributed  to 
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offered  some  office  or  offices  of  emolument  after  his  return 
from  Ireland.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  had  not  been 
disposed  to  accept  the  offer ;  but,  after  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  apathy  shown  by  the  Corporation  in  the  school 
business,  he  warned  the  Bailiffs  that,  if  the  completion  of 
the  matter  were  longer  deferred,  he  would  use  his  powers 
under  the  Royal  Charter  to  settle  the  ordinances  without 
them,  accepting  temporarily  the  appointments  offered  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  defray  the  costs  of  such 
an  undertaking.^ 

In  May,  1575,  Ashton  was  again  sent  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  Ireland  to  convey  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  Lord 
Essex,  in  which  she  expressed  her  desire  that  his  Ulster 
enterprise  should  be  given  up,  "without  dislike  of  him  or 
danger  to  the  State." 

At  the  same  time  Ashton  received  instructions^  from  the 
Council  to  assure  Essex  of  Her  Majesty's  good  will  towards 
him  personally.  Both  letter  and  instructions  bear  the  same 
date,  May  22nd,  1575.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
previous  October  Essex  had  written  to  Lord  Burghley, 
expressing  his  conviction  that  the  Queen  disliked  both  him 
and  his  enterprise.*  A  very  sensible  and  interesting  letter, 
written  by  Lord  Leicester  to  Ashton  after  he  had  arrived 
in  Ireland,  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office.*  The  date  of 
May  9th,  1575,  which  is  suggested  on  the  original  in  pencil, 
is  manifestly  wrong,  as  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter 
shows  distinctly  that  Ashton  was  with  Lord  Essex  when 
it  was  written.  It  is  evident  enough  that  the  letter  was 
intended  as  a  guide  and  help  to  Ashton  in  advising  "his 
friend,"  as  Leicester  calls  Essex  throughout,  and  in  order  to 
assure  him  that  he  had  kept  his  promise,  made  before 
Ashton  set  out,  to  do  all  he  could  to  have  Lord  Essex's 
"  enterprise  well  thought  on,"  and  to  use  his  influence  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  had  just  been 

'  For  a  further  account  of  this  letter  see  the  chapter  od  the  Constitatton  and 
Customs  of  the  school 

>  See  Irish  SiaU  Papers^  Eliz.  li  39,  4a 

>  Irish  StaU  Papers,  Eliz.  xlviiL  4. 
«  Irish  State  Papers,  Eliz.  li.  48. 
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re-appointed  Lord  Deputy,  to  make  him  "  well  affected  and 
frendly  to  further  his  actions.**  A  few  words  relating  to 
Ashton  himself  may  well  be  quoted  as  illustrating  the 
high  opinion  formed  of  him  by  one  of  the  prominent 
statesmen  of  the  day.  ..."  I  am  sure  (your  friend) 
wanteth  not  your  best  advice  nor  plain  counsels.  I  would 
that  he  was  as  good  a  man  of  war  for  his  sake  as  you  are 
zealous  and  careful  for  his  well-doing.  Then  I  would  wish 
you  abroad  longer  than  now  I  do,  for  want  of  faithful 
solicitors  here  of  his  counsel  which  I  have  found  plainly 
enough  since  you  went  .  .  .'* 

Ashton's  stay  in  Ireland  was  brief,  and  before  June  2Sth 
he  had  returned  to  London  again,  with  Lord  Essex's  answer 
to  the  Council,  and  private  instructions  to  make  certain 
conditions  for  him.  It  may  be  noted  that  with  most 
of  these  conditions  the  Queen  and  Council  ultimately 
complied.* 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  this  year,  at  the  Queen's 
express  desire,  Ashton  was  offered  the  Mastership  of  the 
Savoy  Hospital ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  accepted 
the  post*  No  records  are  to  be  found  of  any  further  visit 
of  his  to  Ireland.  Lord  Essex  himself  indeed  returned 
to  England  in  November,  1575 ;  and  his  second  visit  to 
Ireland,  in  July,  1576,  to  be  solemnly  invested  with  his  new 
office  of  Earl  Mareschall,  soon  terminated  in  his  death.' 
His  will,  made  shortly  before  his  end,  shows  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  his  friend  Ashton,  and  the  value  which  he 
set  on  his  past  services  to  him  and  his  family.     He  left 

*  The  chief  conditions  Lord  Essex  desired  to  make  for  consenting  to  give  up 
the  Ulster  enterprise  were  that  he  should  be  allowed  his  disbursements,  that  the 
mortgage  on  his  lands  should  be  discharged,  and  that  he  should  be  created  the 
Earl  Mareschall  of  Ireland.  (Irish  State  Peters,  Elix.  lii.  17.) 

*  Leicester  wrote  to  Burghley  on  October  2nd,  1575,  to  say  that  the  Queen  had 
desired  him  to  confer  with  Burghley  on  the  subject  of  the  Savoy  Hospital.  They 
were  to  understand  that  she  intended  Ashton  to  have  the  Mastership  if  he  liked  it. 
But  she  had  heard  that  sickness  had  been  prevalent  in  the  house,  and  Ashton  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  there  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  sickness  was  of  an  in- 
fectious nature.  {Culmiar  ef  Hatfietd  MSS,) 

'  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  died  September  22nd,  1576.  (Dbvbrbux's  Earls  of 
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Ashton  £^0  a  year  for  life,  and   made  him  one  of   the 
feoffees  of  his  estates  during  the  minority  of  his  son.^ 

The  young  Robert  Devereux,  who  had  now  been  for 
some  little  time  under  the  charge  of  Robert  Wright,*  an 
old  Shrewsbury  boy,  and,  like  Ashton  himself,  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  took  up  his  residence  at  his 
tutor's  college  in  1577,  though  he  did  not  matriculate  till 
two  years  later.  It  was  at  this  time,  apparently,  that 
Andrew  Downes,  the  Greek  Professor,  was  introduced  by 
his  old  schoolmaster  to  the  young  Earl  of  Essex. ^  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  work  of  framing  the  school  ordinances  had 
made  but  slow  progress,  and  Ashton  had  been  obliged  to 
renew  his  complaints  on  the  subject,  and  once  again  to 
threaten  the  Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury,  that,  if  the  business 
were  any  longer  delayed,  he  would  take  a  new  course,  and 
settle  matters  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  "  for  learning, 
though  less  beneficial  to  the  town."*  These  remonstrances 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  on  May  22nd  Ashton  was 
able  to  congratulate  the  Bailiffs  on  their  "  reddiness  to  work 
all  to  the  best."  On  June  loth  he  wrote  again,  promising 
to  go  to  Shrewsbury  so  soon  as  he  had  "  spoken  once  again 
to  her  Majesty."*  No  record  of  this  visit  is  forthcoming, 
and  it  was  not  till  May  15th,  1577,  ^^^  Ashton  announced 
to  the  Bailiffs  that  the  ordinances  were  completed.* 

*  Devbreux's  Earls  of  Essex, 

'  Robert  Wri^  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  name  occurs  in  the  3rd 
class  in  the  school  list  of  1562.  He  graduated  B.A.  at  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.,  in 
January,  157^.  In  all  probability  he  was  made  tutor  to  Robert  Devereux  on 
Ash  ton's  recommendation,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  Government 
in  May,  1574.  Subsequently  Robert  Wright  became  steward  to  the  young  Earl, 
and  was  elected  Burgess  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury  in 
February,  159},  at  the  Earl's  special  request  [Taylor  MS,)  Essex  was  using  all 
his  influence  at  Tamworth,  Stafford,  Lichfield,  Newcastle,  and  other  places,  to  get 
members  returned  to  this  Parliament  in  his  interest.  (Dbverbux's  Earls  ofEss$x,) 

'  See  Andrew  Downes's  Lectures  on  Lysiae  defmsio,  **  Eram  tibi  notus  in 
Academi& :  habebam  tum  ad  sublimitatem  tuam  ipse  humilis,  banc  commenda- 
tionem  atque  aditum  quod  a  Thoma  Ashtone  mihi  quoque  erudiri  contigerat,  qui 
teneros  tuos  suscepit  annos." 

^  This  letter  is  dated  May  loth,  1576.  {Hotchkis  MSS,) 

*  An  indication  that  Ashton  was  still  engaged  in  some  way  in  the  Crown 
service. 

'  All  these  letters,  or  abstracts  of  them,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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After  the  death  of  his  friend  and  employer,  Lord  Essex, 
the  arrangements  for  his  funeral  in  Wales,  the  settlement 
of  his  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  deciding  on  the  best 
course  to  take  for  Robert  Devereux's  education,  were  all 
matters  in  which  Ashton's  advice  and  help  would  naturally 
be  much  needed,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were  freely 
given.  All  this  may  well  account  for  the  new  delay  in 
the  framing  of  the  ordinances.  Ashton  himself,  too,  had 
been  ill,  and,  as  he  tells  the  Bailiffs,  had  been  obliged  to 
entrust  the  final  revision  of  the  ordinances  to  others.  His 
letter,  which  is  given  in  full  by  Hotchkis  and  Blakeway, 
was  written  from  Keiston,  a  manor  house  of  the  Devereux 
family  in  Huntingdonshire,  whither  Ashton  had  apparently 
gone  to  recruit  his  health.^ 

It  is  probable  that  some  provision  was  made  for  Ashton 
by  the  Government  after  the  death  of  Walter,  Earl  of 
Essex;  for  Robert  Devereux,  writing  to  Lord  Burghley 
from  Chartley  on  December  nth,  1576,  expresses  his 
gratitude  for  Burghley's  letters  in  his  "schoolmaster's 
behalf/'* 

The  Shrewsbury  Bailiffs  took  their  time  in  dealing  with 
Ashton's  draft  of  the  ordinances.  It  was  not  till  January 
4th,  1 57 J,  that  they  were  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
a  committee.  After  this  time  there  was  but  little  delay,  as 
on  February  nth,  157^  the  common  seal  of  the  Corpo- 
ration was  ordered  to  be  set  to  the  "Indenture  Tripartite," 
a  document  by  which  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  the  Master  and  Fellows 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Thomas  Ashton,  and 
Thomas  Lawrence,  the  Head  Master  of  the  school,  formally 
g^ve  their  consent  to  the  ordinances. 

*  Robert  Devereux  was  himself  at  Keiston  in  October,  1577,  having  retired 
there  on  account  of  sickness  at  Cambridge.  (See  letter  from  him  to  Burghley 
in  Ellis;'  letters.)  In  another  letter  of  March  31st,  1578,  he  calls  this  sickness 
"the  plague,"  and  expresses  his  pleasure  in  being  back  at  Cambridge  again  from 
Keiston.  {Lansd.  MSS,  xxvii.  i.)  The  young  earl  sold  the  manor  of  Keiston 
in  1590  to  discharge  a  debt  of  ^3000  to  the  Queen.  {Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog,) 

*  Ashton  is  the  only  person  to  whom  he  can  well  be  referring.  Robert  Wright 
was  still  his  tutor,  and  acting  at  Cambridge  in  that  capacity. 
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August  arrived,  however,  before  Ashton  was  able  to 
journey  to  Shrewsbury,  and  set  his  seal  also  to  the  in- 
denture. He  preached  a  farewell  sermon  at  St  Mary's 
Church,   took   leave   of  his   old   Shrewsbury   friends,   and 

* 

returned  to  Cambridge,  where,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  he 
died^  Like  his  pupil,  Philip  Sidney,  Ashton  appears  to 
have  acquired  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and,  but 
for  his  comparatively  early  death,  he  would,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  have  attained  some  high  position  in  Church  or  State. 
The  poet  Churchyard,  who  was  a  Shrewsbury  man,  Camden, 
the  historian,  who  visited  Shrewsbury  when  he  was  writing 
his  Britannia^  and  when  Ashton's  memory  was  still  green  in 
the  town,  the  writer  of  the  chronicle  known  as  the  Taylor 
MS.,  and  the  Corporation  annals,  all  testify  to  the  high 
regard  entertained  for  Shrewsbury's  great  schoolmaster  in 
Shropshire; 2  while  the  school  ordinances,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  at  length  in  the  next  chapter,  and  the  very 
remarkable  and  interesting  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Burghley  in  October,  1571,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
wisdom,  discretion,  and  other  statesmanlike  qualities  which 
earned  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  Queen  and  her 
Ministers. 

*  "This  yeare  (1578)  and  yc  xxix*  daye  of  August  beinge  a  fridaye,  master 
Aston  that  godly  &ther  deportid  this  presennt  lyffe  a  lytyll  besyde  Cambridge  who 
before  hys  deathe  cam  to  Salop  and  there  prechid  fiunously  and  did  fynyshe  and 
scale  up  Indentures  to  the  full  acomplyshmet  and  anvytie  of  cxx/.  for  the 
sufficient  fyndinge  of  the  scoolemasters  there  vf^  he  of  hys  greate  suyte  before 
was  a  traveler  to  the  queene's  m^*  for  the  augmentacon  to  that  anval  porshyon 
and  so  iynyshinge  all  things  gyvynge  the  sayd  towne  of  Salop  firindly  fiirewell  and 
w*hin  a  fourteene  dayes  after  dyed." — Tayhr  MS, 

'  Ashton  is  often  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Mercers'  Company  at  Shrews- 
bury as  having  been  asked  by  the  company  to  arbitrate  in  some  disputed  matter. 
{Shropshire  ArchaologUal  Society s  Transactions^  vol.  viii.)  Another  local 
testimony  to  the  general  esteem  in  which  Ashton  was  held  occurs  in  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Browne,  a  Shrewsbury  draper,  wrote  to  the  Queen  towards  the 
end  of  1574,  where  he  describes  him  as  **a  man,  God  be  blessed  for  him,  that 
hath  done  much  good  in  Shropshire."  {Lansdotont  MSS,,  ex.) 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ConsUtution  and  Customs  of  Shrewsbury  School  in  the  Sixteenth  and 

Seventeenth  Centuries. 

THE  original  Charter  of  Edward  VI.,  which  bears  date 
February  loth,  iSSh  g^ive  power  to  the  Bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  Shrewsbury  to  appoint  the  Master  and  Under 
Master  of  the  school  whenever  vacancies  in  those  offices 
should  occur,  and  also,  with  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  to  make  ordinances  for  the  general 
government  of  the  school.  But  the  right  of  making  such 
ordinances  was  subsequently  expressly  reserved  by  the 
indenture  of  Elizabeth,  dated  May  23rd,  1571,  to  Thomas 
Ashton,  clerk,  who  is  there  described  as  "  now  Schoolmaster*' 
of  "  the  Free  Grammar  School  within  the  Town  of  Salop 
founded  by  the  late  King  Edward  the  Sixth,"  and,  in  case  of 
his  dying  before  the  ordinances  were  made,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  and  Coventry  and  the  Dean  of  Lichfield.  The 
framing  of  these  ordinances  was  not  completed  for  several 
years.  The  delay  seems  to  have  been  due  partly  to  Ashton's 
public  and  private  engagements,  which  were  so  heavy  as  to 
make  him  at  one  time  desirous  of  being  "  discharged  from 
any  further  care  about  the  school,"^  and  partly  to  differences 
of  opinion  between  him  and  the  Bailiffs.  One  of  these 
differences  arose  out  of  a  proposal  to  use  some  of  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  school  for  the  redemption  of  tolls  and  the 
relief  of  poor  artificers.  On  November  7th,  1573,*  Ashton 
wrote  to  the  Bailiffs,  ui^ing  them  to  agree  to  the  alteration  of 

^  Ashton  writes  to  this  effect  from  Chartley  on  October  37th,  1573.  (See  letter 
in  Appendix.) 
*  See  letter  in  Appendix. 

3« 
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an  ordinance  which  had  been  already  made  to  that  effect, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  funds  in  question  to  "  the  finding  of 
a  third  master."^  The  Bailiffs  of  the  year,  who  had  only 
recently  been  elected,  and  were  not  responsible  for  the  views 
of  their  predecessors,  seem  to  have  consented  at  once,  on  the 
very  sufficient  grounds  that  "the  School's  money"  should 
"  serve  only  the  School's  use,"  and  Ashton,  with  praiseworthy 
policy*  gave  them  all  the  credit  of  proposing  the  change. 
At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  to  them  that  after 
providing  ample  stipends  for  three  masters  there  would  still 
be  sufficient  surplus  to  assist  poor  scholars  of  Shrewsbury  to 
go  to  the  universities. 

The  school  had  at  the  time  a  "dead  stock"  of  ;f200, 
and  Ashton  was  desirous  of  expending  this  money  on 
the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  belonging  to  Sir  Andrew  Corbet,  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  building  "a  fair  school"  thereon.  He  describes 
the  existing  school-buildings  as  "old  and  inclining  to  ruin," 
and  regards  the  site,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Common  Gaol,  and  for  other  excellent  reasons,  as  "  an  Evil 
Place." 

The  letter  in  which  Ashton  deals  at  length  with  these 
matters  is  dated  February  20th,  iS7f.*  On  May  4th, 
1574,  he  started  for  Ireland,  and  did  not  return  to  England 
till  the  following  October.  On  February  12th,  157^,  we 
find  him  writing  in  strong  terms  to  the  Bailiffs  as  to  their 
apathy  in  the  school  business,  and  hinting,  not  indistinctly, 
that  interested  motives  were  the  cause  of  their  frequent 
delays.     He  further  threatens  them   that,  if  they  did   not 

^  A  third  master  probably  means  a  third  assistant  master.  There  were  already 
three  masters  in  the  school.  Hotchkis  says  that  in  the  ordinances,  as  first 
proposed  in  April,  1572,  provision  was  only  made  for  two  masters  and  a  poor 
scholar  to  help  them.  But  Ashton's  threat  on  November  7th,  1573,  that,  if  the 
Bailiff  did  not  agree  to  his  proposal  about  a  third  master,  he  would  frame  the 
necessary  ordinances,  and  appoint  one  himself,  shows  that  an  additional  master 
to  the  three  already  in  office  was  contemplated.  Ultimately  it  was  arranged 
to  have  an  accidence  school  for  beginners,  and  the  fourth  master  was  put  in 
charge  of  that 

*  This  letter,  which  is  given  both  by  Hotchkis  and  Blakeway,  was  printed  at 
length  in  the  Report  of  tho  Public  School  Commission, 
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look  to  the  matter  better,  he  would  use  his  power  under 
the  Queen's  indenture  to  settle  the  ordinances  without  them, 
accepting  temporarily  certain  appointments  which  had  been 
offered  him,  in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  an  under* 
taking.^ 

Two  years  later  (on  May  loth,  1576)  Ashton  wrote 
in  a  similar  strain,  reiterating  his  former  complaints,  and 
telling  the  Bailiffs  plainly  that,  sooner  than  allow  the 
business  to  be  any  longer  deferred,  he  would  "take  a 
new  course,"  and  "establish  the  thing  more  surely  for 
learning,  though  less  beneficial  for  the  town  hereafter." 
These  last  remonstrances  seem  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  on  May  22nd,  1576,  Ashton  was  able  to  change 
his  tone  towards  the  town  authorities,  and  acknowledge 
their  readiness  "to  work  all  to  the  best"  A  fortnight  later, 
on  June  loth,  we  find  him  promising  to  go  to  Shrewsbury 
after  he  had  **  spoken  once  again  to  her  Majesty."  In  a  year 
from  this  time  the  ordinances  were  completed,  and  on 
May  15th,  1577,  Ashton  sent  the  final  draft  to  the  Bailiffs 
for  their  approval,  telling  them  in  his  letter  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  entrust  their  last  revision  to  "  certain  worship- 
ful, wise,  learned,  discrete  personages,"  whose  "credytt  and 
judgment"  would  "wynne  to  the  mater  more  maiestic 
and  procure  it  more  credit  than  yt  ever  could  have  had 
by"  his  "owne  private  doing."  Finally,  the  ordinances  were 
accepted  by  an"  Indenture  Tripartite,"  dated  February  nth, 
157},  between  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  of  the 
first  part,  the  Bailiffs  and  bui^esses  of  the  town  of  the 
second  part,  and  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Mr.  Ashton,  late  Head  Master,  and 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Head  Master,  of  the  third  part  And 
by  these  ordinances  the  school  was  governed  until,  more 

^  "  Before  God,  if  you  look  not  better  to  it,  I  will  alter  all  anew.  My  credit  it 
not  so  much  lost  bnt  if  it  be  thought  I  have  done  what  I  can,  and  by  law 
am  barred  to  go  any  further,  and,  by  that  is  done,  some  holes  be  espied  to  creep 
in  at,  to  make  a  spoil,  I  will  work  upon  my  credit  what  I  can  to  prevent  it, 
whatsoever  it  cost  me.  It  shall  but  make  me  take  such  livings  which  now 
are  offered,  to  bear  the  charges  thereof,  and  to  give  them  over  when  I  have  done." 
(See  Appendix.) 

D 
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than  two  hundred  years  later,  they  were  repealed  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1798.^ 

Statutes  for  the  government  of  the  school  seem  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Bailiffs  in  1 571,  under  the  powers  given 
them  by  the  Charter  of  Edward  VI.     They  may  have  failed 
to  realize  that   Elizabeth's   indenture   of   May,    1571,  had 
deprived  them  of   these  powers ;    or  perhaps  Ashton  and 
the  Bishop  may  have  assented  to  their  temporary  revival. 
At  any  rate,  we  find  a  complete  school  list  in  the  register 
of  admissions  under  the  date  Januaiy  nth,  157^,  at  the 
head  of  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ''new  statutes"  had 
come  into  force  on  Christmas-day,  and  that  all  the  boys 
in   the  school,  whether   aliens   or  oppidans,  whether  they 
had  been  at  school  before  Christmas,  or  were  now  admitted 
for  the  first  time,  had  been   called  upon   to  pay  certain 
entrance  fees.     The  amount  of  his  fee  is  written  against 
the  name  of  each  boy.    The  table  of  fees  seems  to  have 
been  5.^.,  4^.,  3.f.,  2s.  6d,,  is.  6^.,  is,  4^.,  i.f.,  8d.y  6d.,  and 
4d.    But  after  1575  the  scale  of  fees'  appointed  by  Ashton's 
Ordinances  of  157I  was  practically  in  use.     It   is  evident 
that,  in  fixing  the  amount   of  the  entrance  fee,  account 
was  taken  of  the  rank  of  the  father  as  well  as  of  the  place 
of  his  residence.    All  the  boys  are  entered  either  as  aliens 
or  as  oppidans,  and  the  latter  are   invariably  charged  a 
smaller  fee  than  the  former.    Sons  of  knights  or  esquires 

^  At  an  Assembly  of  the  Bailiffs,  Aldennen,  and  Common  Council  of  Shrews- 
bury, held  on  January  4th,  157},  the  proposed  ordinances  were  referred  to  a 
Committee  consisting  of  the  two  Baili^,  Mr.  Thomas  Sherer  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Charlton,  Mr.  Thomas  Aston  (late  Head  Master),  Mr.  Richard  Prince,  Mr. 
Edward  Davies,  Mr.  Lawrence  (Head  Master),  Mr.  Robert  Ireland  (Bailiff 
in  1554-55),  Mr.  Thomas  Bumell  (Bailiff  in  1571-72),  Mr.  Beacoll,  Randle 
Russell,  John  Pearch  (Bailiff  in  1579-80),  and  Edward  Owen  (Bailiff  in  1582-83). 
The  Committee  seems  to  have  had  doubts  whether  the  grants  made  under  the 
Charter  of  Edward  VI.  could  be  legally  employed  in  founding  scholarships 
and  fellowships  at  the  universities.  But  they  were  reassured  on  the  matter 
by  Sir  George  Bromley,  who  wrote  to  the  Baili&  on  January  9th,  I57{,  that 
the  proposed  ordinances  oould  be  carried  out  without  infringing  the  Patents 
of  Edward  VI.  And  at  a  further  Assembly  on  February  nth,  157},  the  common 
seal  of  the  town  was  ordered  to  be  set  to  the  "Indenture  Tripartite."  (See 
R^pfi  cf  Public  School  Commission,) 

'  There  is,  however,  one  fee  of  31/.  recorded. 
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are  noted  by  the  letters  MF  or  AF  put  opposite  their 
names,  an  H  being  added  in  the  case  of  the  eldest  son. 
Sons  of  past  or  present  Bailiffs  of  the  town  are  generally 
described  as  BF.  The  fees  at  first  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  employed  in  the  ''reparations  or  other  chaises  of 
the  school." 

After  February,  I57{,  Ashton's  Ordinances  came  into  force 
at  once,  and  examples  of  their  working  may  be  continually 
found  in  the  school  register.  Of  these  ordinances,  which  are 
all  contained  in  a  schedule  attached  to  the  ''Indenture  Tripar- 
tite," some  are  called  "Ashton's  Ordinances"  and  others 
**  Bailiffs'  Ordinances."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  all  in  the  main  framed  by  Ashton  himself^ 

The  former  contain  regulations  as  to  the  number  and 
salaries  of  the  masters,  the  management  of  the  school 
property,  the  employment  of  its  revenues,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  in  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  cures 
of  St.  Mary,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chirbury.  The  latter  deal 
chiefly  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  school,  the  hours  to 
be  devoted  respectively  to  work  and  to  play,  the  games  in 
which  the  boys  might  indulge,  the  qualifications  and  duties 
of  the  masters,  the  disciplinary  supervision  of  "  aliens  "  who 
were  "tabled"^  with  householders  in  the  town  or  suburbs, 
and  the  books  to  be  used  in  school.  A  vivid  picture  of 
school  life  at  Shrewsbury  in  those  days  and  for  many  genera- 
tions after  might  be  sketched  out  from  these  ordinances. 

The  rents  and  tithes  arising  from  the  school  property  were 
collected  by  an  officer  called  the  School  Bailiff*,*  who  received 

^  The  Bailift'  Ordinances  aie  formally  described  in  the  Indenture  Tripartite  as 
made  "by  the  Bailifis  and  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Salop,  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field, and  of  Mr.  Asthon,  alias  Ashton,  Clerk,  late  head  schoolmaster."  It 
appears  from  a  letter  preserved  in  the  borough  records,  written  by  Sir  George 
Bromley  to  the  Bailifi  on  January  9th,  157},  that  he  had  given  Thomas  Ashton 
oonsidaable  assistance  in  drawing  up  the  ordinances. 

'  Masters'  boarding  houses  were  unknown  at  Shrewsbury  School  for  many  years 
after  its  foundation. 

'  Ashton  had  appointed  David  Longdon  to  be  School  Bailiff  before  October, 
IS73>  ^  in  that  month  he  told  the  Bailift  that  they  must  call  upon  his  ''servant 
David  Longdon  for  security.  '*  The  office  was  subsequently  secured  to  him  by  the 
ordinances.    In  order,  probably,  to  ensure  his  payment,  Ashton  gave  I/xigdon 
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an  annual  stipend  of  £4,  and  for  whom  two  sureties  had  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  ;£'300.^  Every  year,  on 
November  i6th,  his  accounts  were  audited  in  ''the  Ex- 
chequer,"^ by  the  Town  Bailiffs  and  the  Head  Master,  and 
the  Bailiffs  at  the  same  time  audited  the  Head  Master's 
account  of  his  receipts  from  entrance  fees.  On  the  following 
day  all  these  accounts,  as  well  as  the  school  ordinances,  were 
publicly  read  by  the  Town  Clerk  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bailiffs,  Aldermen,  Common  Council,  and  burgesses,  and  the 
business  of  the  day  was  concluded  by  a  banquet,  on  which 
the  Bailiffs  were  allowed  to  expend  20s.  The  residue  of  the 
receipts  from  all  sources,  which  was  known  as  the  ''Stock 
Remanent "  was  placed  by  the  auditors  in  a  chest^  which  was 
kept  in  the  Exchequer,  and  provided  with  four  locks  and  four 
keys.  These  keys  were  severally  in  charge  of  the  two 
Bailiffs,  the  Head  Master,  the  senior  Alderman,  and  the 
senior  Common  Councilman.  The  Bailiffs  and  Head  Master 
were  allowed  during  the  year  to  expend  ten  pounds  out  of 

the  reversion  of  the  lease  of  the  Frankwell  and  Betton  tithes.  (See  Ashton's 
letter  of  February  lath,  I57f.)  Richard  Painter  had  the  lease  up  to  1584  at  a 
rent  o[£s.  David  Longdon's  name  appears  first  as  tenant,  at  the  audit  of  1585, 
at  the  rent  of  ;f  20.  Longdon  died  in  1586,  but  his  widow  seems  to  have  &rmed 
the  tithes  of  Frankwell  and  Betton  till  the  expiration  of  her  husband's  lease. 
Besides  being  School  Bailiff,  Longdon  was  one  of  the  Serjeants  of  the  town,  and 
in  1579  he  was  made  a  Seijeant-at-Mace.  He  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade. 
{Taylor  MS,,  and  school  account-book.)  Hotchkis  gives  the  name  of  the  second 
School  Bailiff  as  Lloyd,  but  his  name  appears  in  the  school  accounts  2&  John 
Coyde,  An  oppidan  of  that  name  was  at  school  in  156a.  No  provision  was 
made  in  the  ordinances  for  the  appointment  of  Longdon's  successor.  But,  on  the 
advice  of  counsel,  it  was  agreed  that  the  election  ^ould  rest  in  the  hands  of  he 
Bailifb  and  Head  Master.  (Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  21,024.)  1*he  name  of  Geo. 
Phillips  is  joined  with  that  of  Coyde  in  the  audit  of  1598 ;  and  after  that  it 
occurs  alone.     He  held  office  till  April  loth,  1635. 

^  The  amount  of  the  School  Bailiff's  security  was  doubled  in  161 3  by  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

'  The  Exchequer  appears  to  have  been  a  strong-room  in  the  Guildhall,  origin- 
ally erected  in  1490,  and  used  by  the  municipal  authorities  for  official  meetings. 
The  Corporation  records,  as  well  as  the  school  chest,  were  kept  in  the  Exchequer. 
In  November,  16x3,  two  burglars  effected  an  entry  into  the  Exchequer  and  broke 
open  the  school  chest,  from  which  they  took  ;f  229  is.  6d,  Both  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but  the  sentence  was  only  carried  out  on  one,  who  was  hong  in  the  Bdarket 
Place.  {Hotchkis  MSS,) 

s  On  October  27th,  1573,  Ashton  told  the  Bailiife  that  '<  with  the  first  money" 
that  came  in  they  must  buy  "an  iron  chest"  {HotchJHs  MSS,) 
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the  school  chest  at  their  discretion  for  the  repairs  of  the 
school  house  and  the  masters'  lodgings,  as  well  as  for  legal, 
travelling,  and  other  necessary  expenses.  For  the  repairs  in 
question  the  School  Bailiff  was  to  receive  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £s  at  the  November  audit  in  each  year,^  rendering  an 
account  the  following  November  of  the  details  of  his  expendi- 
ture during  the  year. 

No  more  than  ;f  lo  might  be  taken  out  of  the  school  chest 
at  one  time  for  any  purpose  without  the  consent  of  St  John's 
College.'  The  Stock  Remanent  was  intended  to  accumulate 
with  the  view  of: 

1.  Building  two  masters'  houses. 

2.  Building  a  library  and  gallery. 

3.  Building  a  country  school-house,  to  which  the  masters  and 

scholars  might  resort  in  time  of  plague  or  sickness. 

4.  Founding'  two  scholarships  and  two  fellowships  at  St 

John's  College. 

5.  Founding  other  scholarships  and  fellowships  at  some 

college  or  colleges  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

In  the  case  of  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  first-named, 
preference  was  given  by  the  ordinances: 

1.  To  legitimate  sons  of  burgesses — 

(a)  Natives  of  the  town : 

(*)  Bom  in  the  suburbs  or  Abbey  Foregate. 

2.  To  boysjbom  within  the  franchises  of  Shrewsbury. 

3.  To  natives  of  Chirbury. 

4.  To  natives  of  the  county  of  Salop. 

'  On  November  i6th,  1587,  at  the  annual  audit,  the  Baili&  of  the  year,  Geo. 
Higgons  and  William  Jones  "wold  not  allowe  $£  to  be  taken  out  of  the  stocke 
remanente  and  to  be  ^  to  the  bailiff  of  the  schoole  w^h  was  wonte  to  be  done 
before  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  schoole."  (See  school  register.) 

'  The  Bailifis  and  Head  Master,  on  March  20th,  159?,  took  the  opinion  of  the 
Recorder  and  two  other  lawyers  as  to  the  charges  which  might  legally  be  made  on 
the  Stock  Remanent,  and  the  purposes  for  which  money  might  be  taken  from  the 
school  chest  without  the  consent  of  St.  John's  College.  On  the  first  point  the 
ordinances  seem  clear  enough,  and  the  referees  content  themselves  with  quoting 
the  purposes  specified  in  ordinance  8,  and  adding  thereto^  necessary  repairs  at 
Chirbury,  and  in  the  school  chapel  at  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Catechist's  salary. 
Their  advice  on  the  other  point  seems  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances. 
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The  election  was  entrusted  to  the  Master  and  Seniors  of 
St  John's  College,  who,  apparently,  had  the  power  of  rejecting 
candidates  who  were  not  found  "apt  and  meet  for  such  prefer- 
ment" Subject  to  these  provisions  and  qualifications  they 
were  to  choose  "the  godliest,  poorest,  and  best  learned"  of  the 
candidates.^ 

No  preferential  claims  are  mentioned  in  the  ordinances 
in  connection  with  the  fellowships  to  be  subsequently 
founded  at  unspecified  colleges,  but  an  opinion  was  given 
by  the  Justices  of  Assize  and  the  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury  on 
June  30th,  1623,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
Bailiffs  and  Head  Master,  that  all  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships founded  out  of  school  funds  would  be,  under  the 
ordinances,  subject  to  the  preferential  claims  already  de- 
tailed.* The  appointment  of  the  curate  of  St  Mary, 
Shrewsbury,  rested  with  the  Bailiffs  and  Head  Master. 
They  were  directed  to  select  for  the  post  a  graduate  educated 
at  the  school,  with  a  preference 

(i)  To  the  son  of  a  burgess, 
(2)  To  a  native  of  Chirbuiy. 

In  default  of ''  fit "  candidates  with  such  preferential  claims 
the  curacy  might  be  given  to  ''  any  of  like  sufficiency." 

The  curate's  stipend  was  fixed  at  ;£'20,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  his  cure  more  than  one  month 
in  the  year,  except  on  account  of  sickness  or  urgent  business* 
which  had  to  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bailiffs 
and  Head  Master.  Before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a 
curate  the  Head  Master  was  duly  '^swome  to  graunte  his 
voice  frelie  to  hym  that  he  thinketh  moste  worthye  withoute 

It  was  that  the  consent  of  the  collie  need  not  be  obtained  for  anj^  expenditure  on 
the  objects  specified  above,  {ffotchkis  MSS,)  In  the  year  1628-29,  the  Bailiflb 
took  out  of  the  school  chest  in  separate  sums  of  jf  10,  no  less  than  £yx>  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  new  school  buildings.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
money  was  so  expended,  but  the  action  of  the  Baili&  was  a  deliberate  evasion  of 
the  ordinances. 

^  After  many  delays  and  much  angry  correspondence  between  the  college  and 
BaiU£&,  two  scholar^pg  were  at  last  founded  in  September,  1623,  although  no 
scholars  were  elected  till  November,  1624. 

s  See  Add.  MSS.  Biit.  Mus.,  21,024. 
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eyther  rewarde,  briberie,  or  other  covine  fraude,  or  deceit 
whatsoever.'*^ 

Provision  was  made  by  the  ordinances  for  four  school- 
masters, with  stipends  of  £/^0y  £30,  ;f20,  and  ;fio  re- 
spectively. The  Head  Master,  it  was  stipulated,  must  be 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  two  years'  standing  at  least,  "  well  able 
to  make  a  Latin  Verse,"  and  "learned  in  the  Greeke  Tongue." 
The  second  master  was  also  to  be  a  Master  of  Arts 
possessing  similar  qualifications  to  those  required  for  the 
Head  Master.  For  the  third  master  the  degree  of  BA.  was 
required  He  was  also  expected  to  be  able  to  make  a  Latin 
verse.  No  qualifications  are  specified  for  the  fourth  master, 
who  was  to  take  chaise  of  the  "Accidence  School"  for 
)roung  banners,  which  the  ordinances  directed  to  be  kept 
under  or  near  the  grammar  school. 

None  of  the  masters  were  allowed  during  their  term  of 
office  to  take  any  cure  of  preaching  or  ministry  in  the 
church,  or  practise  physic  or  any  other  art  or  profession, 
whereby  their  service  in  the  school  should  be  hindered.* 

No  provision  was  made  in  the  ordinances  for  the  election 
of  a  new  accidence  master  when  a  vacancy  should  occur  in 
the  office.  Roger  Kent,  the  first  accidence  master,  died  on 
November  12th,  1588,  and  his  place  was  left  unfilled  till 
January  23rd,  158^,  on  which  day  Mr.  Ralph  Jones  was 
"chosen  and  elected"  to  succeed  him  by  the  Bailiffs  and 
Head  Master.'  The  delay  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  any  direction  in  the  ordinances  as  to  the  mode 
of  election.^  Whenever  one  of  the  other  masterships  fell 
vacant  the  remaining  masters  were  to  give  notice  of  the 

^  Similar  regulations  were  ouule  for  Uie  other  school  livingp.    Natives  of  Chir- 
bury  had  the  first  preferential  claim  to  its  vicaiage, 

*  This  regulation  seems  to  have  been  almost  ignored  in  the  eighteenth  coitury. 

*  See  school  register. 

«  Subsequently,  in  March,  159^,  the  Bailifis  and  Head  Master  took  the 
opinion  of  Thomas  Owen,  Esq.,  the  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury,  Thomas  Egerton, 
Esq.,  Solicitor  Genexal,  and  Thomas  Bmnthwaite,  Esq.,  Reader  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
on  this  and  other  matters  in  doubt,  and  their  decision  was  that  the  accidence 
master  should  be  elected  by  the  Bailif&  and  Head  Master,  and  that  two  of 
the  electors,  of  whom  the  Head  Master  was  to  be  one,  must  agree  in  their  choice. 
(Hptckkis  AfSS.) 
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vacancy  to  the  Bailiffs,  whose  duty  it  was  within  twenty 
days  to  signify  the  same  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  requesting  them  to  "elect  and 
send  "  an  "  able  meet  and  apt  man."  In  choosing  a  master, 
the  college  was  to  be  guided  by  the  same  order  of  pre- 
ferential claims  which  has  been  already  specified  in  the 
regulations  as  to  scholarships  and  fellowships  hereafter  to 
be  founded.  The  Town  Bailiffs  were  to  "nominate  and 
appoint"  the  man  chosen  by  the  collie  **if  they  should 
think  him  worthy."  But  if  they  bad  any  reasonable  oause 
for  misliking  him,  they  were  to  signify  the  cause  to  the 
college  authorities,  who  must  then  proceed  to  a  new  election.* 

The  second  master,  however,  might  be  promoted  to  the 
head -mastership  by  the  Bailiffs  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  if  he  had  occupied  his  post 
for  two  years,  and  had  shown  himself  qualified  for  the  higher 
duties,  and  the  Bailiffs  and  Head  Master  were  allowed  under 
similar  circumstances  to  promote  the  third  master.* 

Provision  was  made  for  the  formal  admission  of  new 
masters  to  their  rooms  by  the  Bailiffs,  and  also  for  a  certain 
amount  of  conviviality  upon  such  occasions. 

The  appointed  school  hours  were — 


From  Lady  Day  to  All  Saints'  f  6  a.m.  to  1 1  a.m. 

Day.  I  12.4s  P«^-  ^o  5.3c 

From  All  Saints'  Day  to  Lady 


,  (  7  a.m.  to  1 1 

•s' 12.45  pni-  ^ 
I  fifdavliehl 


30  p.m. 

a.m. 

^  1  *-*f.:7  r-"-  to  4.30  p.m. 

^^y-  I  (if  daylight  served).* 

^  The  Bailiff  soon  began  to  endeavour  to  encroach  on  the  collie  right  to 
*' elect  and  send"  masters.  On  August  ist,  1587,  after  informing  the  coll^[e  of 
the  death  of  Atkys,  the  third  master,  they  went  on  to  recommend  William  Bayly, 
B.A.,  as  his  successor.  Similarly,  on  October  31st,  15941  they  recommended 
Ralph  Gittins,  B.A.,  to  succeed  E^yly  in  the  third  mastership.  Ultimately  they 
went  much  further,  and  claimed  "the  chiefest  stroke"  in  the  selection  of  new 
masters,  spending  no  less  than  ;£'300  in  1635-36  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
place  their  own  nominee  in  the  office  of  Head  Master.  In  1724  the  Bsdlifis 
reasserted  their  right  to  appoint  masters,  basing  their  claim  upon  the  Charter  of 
Edward  VI.,  but  their  election  was  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and,  on 
appeal,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  (See  ffotchkts  MSS.  and  JSTtV/.  of  SLjokiis  College,) 

'  Several  instances  of  such  promotions  occurred  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 

*  No  candles  were  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  school  for  fear  of  "breeding 
disease "  or  "peril  otherwise." 
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The  scholars  were  summoned  by  a  bell  which  was  rung 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  school,^  and  prayers  were 
said  at  the  b^inning  of  morning  lesson  and  at  the  end  of 
evening  lesson. 

Immediately  after  prayers  the  whole  school  was  called 
over,  the  second  and  third  masters  taking  their  turn  to  call 
the  roll  and  say  prayers  every  other  week.  Every  Thursday 
was  a  play  day  unless  a  holy  day  occurred  in  the  week,  and 
no  other  play  day  was  allowed  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
Bailiffs  and  at  the  "earnest  request  and  great  entreaty  of 
some  man  of  honour,  or  of  great  worship,  credit,  or  authority."* 
Before  going  to  play  on  Thursday  the  scholars  of  the  highest 
form  had  to  declaim  and  play  one  act  of  a  comedy.  The 
only  games  permitted  at  the  school  were  **  shootinge  in  the 
longe  bowe,"  "  chesse  plaie,"  running,  wrestling,  and  leaping. 
Although  the  boys  were  allowed  to  play  their  games  for 
limited  stakes,  id,  b,  game  and  4^.  a  match,  all  betting, 
"  openlie  or  covertlie,"  was  forbidden ;  and  offenders  against 
this  regulation  were  to  be  "severely  punyshed"  or  else 
"expulsed  for  ever." 

The  school  broke  up  three  times  in  the  year — at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide — the  duration  of  the  holidays  at 
these  three  seasons  being  respectively  18  days,  12  days,  and 
9  days. 

To  each  master  was  allowed  30  days'  absence  during  the 
year,  over  and  above  the  regular  vacations ;  but  only  one 
could  be  away  at  a  time.  Masters  might  also  absent  them- 
selves from  school,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bailiffs,  if  called 
by  urgent  business.^ 


^  In  the  school  account-book  an  entry  occurs  in  1579  of  the  payment  of  aor.  to 
WOliam  Benett,  parish  clerk  of  St  Mary's,  for  ringing  the  beU  called  the  school 
beU,  which  in  those  days  was  one  of  St.  Mary's  church  bells. 

'  Amoi^  the  school  records  in  the  Town  HaU  there  is  a  formal  permission, 
signed  by  the  Baililb,  for  the  boys  to  play  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  4th,  16 13. 
It  was  granted  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  worshipful  Mr.  Frauds  Gibbons,  M.  A., 
and  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Gittins.  The  Head  Master,  Mr.  John  Meighen,  was 
doubtless  away. 

'  Provision  was  made  in  the  ordxnanoes  for  the  case  of  a  master  "  infected  with 
any  lothesome,  horrible,  or  contagious  disease,"  or  who  might,  by  reason  of 
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All  masters,  on  admission,  had  to  swear  that  they  would 
not  spoil  or  defraud  the  school  of  any  of  its  property.  The 
lower  masters  swore,  in  addition,  that  they  would  not  keep 
back  any  of  the  entrance  money.  The  Head  Master  had  to 
swear  that  he  would  keep  a  true  raster  of  all  scholars 
admitted  to  the  school,  and  render  a  just  account  of  all 
entrance  fees  received.^ 

The  dinner  hour  was  1 1  a.m. 

A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  was  required  from  a  boy 
before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  Grammar  School.  He 
was  expected  to  be  able  to  write  his  name,  to  read  English 
perfectly,  to  "  have  his  accidence  without  the  book,"  to  give 
"  any  case  of  any  number  of  a  noun  substantive  or  adjective," 
and  "  any  person  of  any  number  of  a  verb  active  and  passive," 
and  to  "  make  a  latUn  by  any  of  the  Concordes,  the  kUten 
wordes  beinge  first  given  him." 

The  amount  of  the  entrance  fee  payable  on  the  admission 
of  a  boy  depended  partly  on  the  father's  rank  in  life,  and 
partly  on  his  place  of  residence.  If  any  boy  were  a  week 
late  in  returning  to  school  after  the  holidays,  unless  he  were 
hindered  by  *'  sicknes  or  other  ui^ent  cause,"  the  fee  had  to 
be  paid  over  again.* 

"  greate  age,  sicknes,  or  imbecilitie,"  be  unable  to  serve.  In  the  former  oase  the 
master  was  to  be  removed  by  the  Bailiffs,  and  "  charitable  relief"  was  to  be  given 
from  school  funds.  In  the  latter,  he  was  to  pay  half  his  wages  to  a  substitute 
daring  his  incapacity,  the  substitute  teaching  in  one  of  the  lower  schools,  fint  a 
year's  grace  was  to  be  given  in  this  case,  during  which  time  no  diminution  was  to 
be  made  in  salary,  and  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  the  other  masters  with  the 
help  of  their  scholars. 

^  The  Bailiffs  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  requiring  the  Head  Master  to 
swear  to  his  accounts  every  year  at  the  audit.  But  on  November  i6tfa,  1609, 
Meighen,  having  discovered  that  this  oath  was  not  enjoined  by  the  ordinances, 
informed  the  Bailifii  that  he  should  take  it  no  longer.  It  was  decreed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  161 3  that  the  Head  Master  should  in  future,  at  the  time  of 
the  audit,  take  the  same  oath  about  leases  and  expenditure  which  was  required 
from  the  Bailiffe,  and  should  also,  when  admitted  to  office,  enter  into  bond  and 
covenant  to  keep  the  ordinances.     (See  H^hkis  MSS.) 

'  If  a  boy  were  sent  away  from  school  for  disobedience  or  breach  of  school 
rules,  it  was  specified  that  he  should  not  be  received  again  unless  his  friends 
answered  to  the  two  senior  masters  ''for  his  obedience  and  good  abearing  in 
all  things."  In  case  of  his  re-admissioD  the  entrance  fee  would  have  to  be 
paid  over  again. 
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The  scale  of  entrance  fees  was  as  follows^ : — 

X.      d, 

A  lord's  son  ..100 

A  koight's  son  ..68 

The  heir  apparent  of  a  gentleman         .        .34 
Younger  sons  of  gentlemen  ..26 

Under  these  degrees  and  born  outside  Shrop- 
shire .  ..20 
Under  these  degrees  and  bom  in  Shropshire .       i     o 
Sons  of  buigesses  dwelling  in  the  town  or 
liberties  of  Shrewsbury,  or  in  the  Abbey 
Foregate  (if  of  ability)  .        .04 
Sons  of  other  persons  there  inhabiting  .         .08 

Householders  in  Shrewsbury  and  its  suburbs  were  ex- 
pected to  "cause  and  see"  their  children  who  were  at 
school,  and  all  other  boys  who  might  be  "tabled"  in 
their  houses,  to,  "resorte  to  theire  parishe  churche  everie 
sondaie  and  holy-day  to  heare  divine  service  at  morning 
and  evening  praier " ;  and  monitors  were  appointed  by  the 
Head  Master  for  each  church  to  note  any  scholars  who 
misbehaved  themselves  or  were  absent  from  service.  In 
case  of  a  sermon  being  preached  in  any  church,  all  scholars 
were  to  "  resorte  thither  to  the  hearinge  thereofl" 

The  school  books  in  use  were — 

For  Latin  Prose : — 

TuUy,  the  Comfnentaries  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  and 
two  little  books  of  Dialogues  drawn  out  of  Tully's 
Offices  and  Lodavicus  Vives  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton. 

For  Latin  Verse : — 

Vii^il,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Terence. 
For  Greek : — 

Greek  Grammar  of  Cleonarde,  Greek  Testament, 
Isocrates,  and  Xenophon's  Cyrapadia, 

^  Sums  of  3^,  2iLt  and  id,  seem  occasionally  to  have  been  accepted, 
probably  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  for  sons  of  burgesses.  In  1580  four  boys 
are  credited  with  fees  of  6d,  These  may  have  been  sons  of  oppidans  (not 
buxgesses)  who  were  excused  a  portion  of  the  &/.  fee  on  the  same  ground. 
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It  was  further  provided  by  the  ordinances  that  if  any 
difficulty  should  arise  as  to  their  interpretation,  it  was  to 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton  (during  his  life),  the 
Recorder  of  Shrewsbury,  and  two  lawyers  nominated  by 
the  Bailiffs  and  Head  Master.^  Power  was  reserved  to 
Ashton  to  frame  additional  ordinances  which  might  be 
necessary  for  the  government  of  the  school ;  and  for  these 
ordinances  the  Bailiffs  and  Head  Master  were  directed  to 
have  due  consideration. 

It  may  be  seen  by  these  ordinances  that  have  now  been 
described  at  some  length,  that  Shrewsbury  School  was 
placed  under  a  kind  of  threefold  government. 

The  Bailiffs  of  the  town  exercised  a  joint  control  with  the 
Head  Master  over  the  issue  of  new  leases  of  school  property 
and  the  expenditure  of  school  revenues  ;  but  further  security 
was  taken  for  their  due  administration  by  the  institution  of 
an  annual  audit  of  accounts,  and  the  provision  that  no  sum 
greater  than  ;f  lo  could  be  taken  out  of  the  school  chest  at 
one  time  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

In  the  interests  of  education  Ashton  took  care  that  the 
election  of  new  masters  should  be  given  to  a  society  of 
learned  men  who  would  be  under  no  temptation  to  subordi- 
nate fitness  for  magisterial  duties  to  local  claims  or  private 
interest.  The  Head  Master  too  would  have  a  more  independent 
position,  if  chosen  in  this  way,  than  if  he  were  elected  by  the 
Bailiffs,  and  would  consequently  be  a  more  efficient  guardian 
of  the  school  property. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Ashton  saw  the  educational 
mischief  likely  to  ensue  from  the  preferential  claims  by  which 
the  college  authorities  were  fettered  in  their  choice  of  masters. 
But  his  position  was  difficult  Under  the  Charter  of  Edward 
VI.,  the  Bailiffs  were  intrusted,  not  only  with  the  appointment 
of  masters,  but  with  the  whole  government  of  the  school. 

^  By  a  decree  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  on  June  28th,  161 3,  the  Bailiffi 
and  Head  Master  were  directed  to  refer  cases  of  difficulty  to  the  Justices  of 
Assize  and  the  Recorder.  Several  instances  are  recorded  of  this  being  done. 
(See  HoUhJas  AfSS,,  and  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  21,034.) 
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They  had  also  the  right,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  of  making  statutes  and  ordinances 
for  its  administration.    To  deprive  them  of  all  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  masters,  and  of  all  share  in  framing  the  new 
ordinances,  would  probably  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Corporation  of  Shrewsbury  hostile,  rather  than  friendly  to 
the  school,  and  Ashton  was  too  much  of  a  statesman  to  run 
the  risk  of  exasperating  a  body,  the  members  of  which  were, 
after  all,  the  only  persons  available  to  share  with  the  Head 
Master  the  local  government  of  the  school.    So,  while  securing 
to  the  collie  the  real  choice  of  the  masters,  he  left  to  the 
Bailifis  the  right  to  ^nominate  and  appoint  them,"  with  the 
power   of  exercising  a  "veto"  in  any  particular  case  for 
^  reasonable  cause."    And,  although  the  indenture  of  Eliza- 
beth  expressly  reserved   to  Ashton  the  power  of  making 
*•  rules,  orders,  and  constitutions "  for  the  application  of  the 
Great   Tithes  of  Chirbury  and  other  endowments  to  "the 
better  maintenance  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  founded 
by  the  late  King  Edward  the  Sixth,"  and  other  specified 
objects — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  school  ordinances 
of  iS7i  were,  in  the  main,  Ashton's  work — he  steadily  perse- 
vered to  the  end  in  his  fixed  resolve  to  obtain  for  them  the 
full  assent  of  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury  before  they 
were  promulgated.    Policy,  too,  rather  than  the  interests  of 
education  must  have  influenced  Ashton  when  he  gave  to 
Shrewsbury  burgesses  preferential  claims  for  their  sons,  not 
only  to  livings,  scholarships,  and  fellowships,  but  even   to 
school   masterships.      For  we  find   him,  on  one   occasion, 
irritated   by  the  apathy  shown  by  the  Corporation  in  the 
matter  of  the  ordinances,  threatening,  in  case  of  further 
delay,  to  take  a  new  course,  and  ''establish  the  thing  more 
surdie  for  kaming,  though  less  beneficial  for  the  town  here- 
after."^    Surely  this  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  Ashton  did 
not  consider  load  interests  altogether  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  learnings  and  that,  in  favouring  the  former,  he  allowed 
policy  sometimes  to  sway  his  judgment 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  we  find  some  provision  made 

^  This  threat  is  to  be  found  in  Ashton's  letter  of  May  loth,  1576. 
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in  the  ordinances  to  prevent  undue  abuse  of  the  preferential 
claims.  Shrewsbury  boys,  whatever  their  rights  of  birth 
might  be,  were  not  to  be  elected  to  school  scholarships 
and  fellowships  at  Cambridge,  unless  they  were  found 
"meet  and  apt  for  such  preferment"  Candidates  for  the 
cures  of  Chirbury  and  St  Mary  might  be  sons  of  burgesses 
or  natives  of  Chirbury ;  but,  if  the  electors  did  not  consider 
them  to  be  ''fit  men,"  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
appoint  "any  of  like  sufficiency,"  any  clergyman,  in  fact, 
who  possessed  the  other  statutable  qualifications  of  education 
at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  a  degree  at  one  of  the  uni* 
versities.  In  the  case  of  schoolmasterships,  the  proviso 
that  privileged  candidates  must  be  "  thought  worthy  of  the 
place"  enabled  the  college  to  prevent  any  serious  injury 
being  done  to  the  school  by  these  preferential  claims. 
James  Brooke,  who  was  elected  second  master  in  1627, 
was  not  even  a  scholar  of  Shrewsbuiy.  David  Evans, 
who  was  made  third  master  at  the  same  time,  though 
educated  at  the  school,  was  neither  the  son  of  a  burgess 
nor  a  native  of  Shropshire.  And  when  the  collie  had, 
for  the  second  time,  to  appoint  a  Head  Master,  the  eminent 
man  who,  after  prolonged  litigation  between  the  Corporation 
of  Shrewsbury  and  St  John's  College,  ultimately  received 
the  appointment,  was  neither  the  son  of  a  burgess  nor  a 
native  of  Shrewsbury. 

On  the  whole,  the  form  of  government  which  Ashton 
instituted  for  Shrewsbury  School  seems  to  have  been  the 
best  available  under  the  circumstances.  It  was  essential 
that  the  Bailiffs  should  have  a  share  in  it,  both  on  account 
of  their  position  under  the  Charter  of  Edward  VI.,  and  also, 
as  the  natural  guardians  of  the  various  rights  and  privileges 
it  was  thought  best  to  give  to  the  burgesses  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  town.  But  the  Bailiffs  were  changed  year 
by  year,  and  it  was  important  to  associate  with  them,  in 
the  government  of  the  school,  someone  who  occupied  a 
more  permanent  position.  The  best  man  for  such  a  purpose 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  Head  Master.  His  interest  in 
the   prosperity   of   the   school   would    naturally  be   great; 
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presumably,  he  would  be  unaffected  by  local  intrigues ; 
his  influence  in  the  town^  too,  would  be  increased  by  the 
co-ordinate  authority  with  the  Bailiffs  in  the  government 
of  the  school,  which  was  given  to  him  by  the  ordinances. 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  act  of  the  soundest  policy 
in  those  days  to  confide  the  choice  of  new  masters  to  the 
governing  body  of  a  great  college,  fettered  though  the 
electors  might  be  by  the  preferential  claims  they  were  bound 
to  consider.  Ashton's  knowledge  of  the  world  and  business 
experience  s^ain  had  taught  him  the  strong  probability,  as 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  school  gradually  accumulated, 
that  zealous  members  of  the  Corporation  would  look  with 
greedy  eye  upon  the  "Stock  Remanent,"  and  desire  to 
appropriate  it,  not  for  their  own  private  advantage,  but  in 
order  to  redeem  tolls,  to  pension  "  poor  artificers,"  to  build 
almshouses,  or  to  promote  some  other  objects,  interesting  to 
the  burgesses,  but  of  no  advantage  to  the  school.  Some 
such  ideas,  indeed,  were  afloat  at  Shrewsbury .  even  before 
the  ordinances  were  framed,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
Ashton's  correspondence  with  the  Bailiffs.  So  the  College 
of  St  John  was  made  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  school 
chest  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Ashton,  before  the 
grant  of  Elizabeth,  which  secured  for  him  the  right  to  frame 
ordinances,  was  made,  had  not  only  seen  how  important 
it  was  for  the  future  interests  of  the  school  that  he  should 
have  this  power,  but  had  written  to  the  Bailiffs  urging 
them  to  give  it  him  of  their  own  accord.  The  letter  in 
question,  which  exists  among  the  town  records,  but  escaped 
the  notice  of  Hotchkis  and  Blakeway,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 


CHAPTER  111. 

Thomas  Lawrence,  M.A.,  Head  Master,  1571-1583. 

THE  name  of  Thomas  Lawrence  stands  fifth  in  the 
school  list  of  1 562,  where  he  is  described  as  an  "  alien." 
Blakeway  says  he  was  a  native  of  Wem.^  From  Shrewsbury 
Lawrence  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  January  1566-7,  as  a  member  of  Clare  Hall.  Subsequently, 
on  March  21st  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
St  John's  College.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Thomas  Wylton, 
who  was  the  second  master  in  1562,  left  Shrewsbury  on  July 
23rd,  1568,  the  date  of  his  departure  being  recorded  by  Ashton 
in  the  school  register.  Now  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the 
"  Indenture  Tripartite,"  that  Lawrence  had  filled  the  office  of 
"under  master"  in  Ashton's  time.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  succeeded  Wylton  immediately ;  for,  in  writing  to  the 
Bailiffs  on  July  9th,  1583,  he  mentions  that  he  had  occupied 
his  "  publicke  charge  "  at  Shrewsbury  "  almoste  for  the  space 
of  full  XV.  years."2  The  time,  in  fact,  that  had  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  Wylton*s  departure  and  that  of 
Lawrence's  letter  was  fifteen  years  all  but  fourteen  days. 
There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  exact  time  when  Ashton  re- 
signed his  head-mastership  and  was  succeeded  by  Lawrence. 
Blakeway,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Ashton  resigned  in  1568, 
having  been  requested  by  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  superin- 
tend his  household  at  Chartley,  in  Staffordshire,  during  his 
own  absence  in  Ireland.^  But  it  is  certain  that  Walter,  Lord 
Devereux,  was  not  Earl  of  Essex  in  1568,  and  was  not 
absent,  nor  intending  to  be  absent,  in  Ireland  in  that  year. 
He  was  not  created  Earl  of  Essex  till  1 572,  and  did  not  set 

^  Blakiway  MSS,  >  See  Appendix.  *  Blakeway  MSS. 
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sail  for  Ireland  till  1573.  And  there  is  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  Blakeway  is  equally  incorrect  in  giving  1568 
as  the  year  of  Ashton's  resignation.  Ashton  was  certainly 
still  at  Shrewsbury  on  October  8th,  1568,  when  the  Bailiffs 
and  burgesses  agreed  that  all  the  tithes  granted  to  them  in 
the  Charter  of  Edward  VI.  should  be  made  over  to  him  and 
his  heirs  in  fee  farm,  "  so  well  were  they  satisfied  with  him."^ 
We  hear  of  him  again  in  April,  1569,  when  the  bailiffs 
voted  ;Cio  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Play  at  Whitsun- 
tide, speaking  of  Ashton  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  he  had  not  yet  left  the  place,  and  that  he  was  intending 
as  usual  to  superintend  the  performance  of  the  Play.*  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  no  mention  of  Lawrence  as  Head 
Master  occurs  in  the  school  register  before  1571,  and  that  in 
the  indenture  of  Elizabeth,  which  bears  date  May  23rd,  1571, 
Ashton  is  spoken  of  as  ^^naw  schoolmaster  of  the  said 
Grammar  School."  In  the  farewell  letter  which  Lawrence 
wrote  to  the  bailiffs  on  July  9th,  1583,  he  speaks  with  natural 
pride  of  having  sent  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  past  twelve  years.  Why  should 
he  have  limited  himself  to  twelve  years  if  he  had  been,  as 
Blakeway  asserts,  Head  Master  for  fifteen  years?  We  may 
assume  then  as  certain  that  Lawrence  became  Head  Master 
of  Shrewsbury  some  time  during  the  year  1571.^     Whatever 

^  The  extract  from  the  Corporation  Orders  is  given  in  the  Blakeway  MSS. 

*  1569,  ApriL  "Agreed  y*  there  shall  be  given  oute  of  the  treasure  of  the 
towne  ye  some  of  ;f  lo  towards  the  mayntenance  of  the  playe  at  Whitsontide  over 
and  above  such  money  as  shall  be  levied  by  all  the  occupacons  of  the  Towne  or 
any  other  that  will  give  any  money  towards  the  same :  and  &rther  y'  that  Mr. 
A^ton  shall  declare  by  his  honestie  that  ther  shall  be  wantinge  of  any  money 
lather  than  jt  Mr.  A.  should  therbye  be  a  loser  that  then  yt  money  wanting 
shall  likewis  be  discharged  by  ye  towne.'' — Blakeway  MSS. 

'  It  is  evident  that  Blakeway  took  the  ''publicke  charge,"  of  which  Lawrence 
speaks  as  having  continued  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  to  refer  to  his  head-mastership 
only,  and  not  to  the  whole  time  of  his  magisterial  work  at  Shrewsbury.  Counting 
back  fifteen  years  from  1583  he  got  1568  as  the  year  of  Ashton's  resignation. 
Blakeway's  mistake  has  unfortunately  misled  all  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the 
history  cf  Shrewsbury  School  since  his  time,  though  he  was  not  the  first  person 
to  misunderstand  Lawrence's  expression,  as  is  shown  by  the  list  of  masters  in 
Phillips's  History  of  Shrewsbury.  It  would  even  appear  from  their  letter  to  St. 
John's  CoU^e  that  the  Bailifis  to  whom  Lawrence  wrote  his  &rewell  letter  were 
under  the  same  misapprehension.     (See  Letters  in  Appendix. ) 
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may  have  been  the  cause,  there  had  been  for  the  three  or 
four  previous  years  a  lamentable  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
boys  entering  the  school.  In  the  years  1568,  1569,  and  15^9 
respectively,  only  37,  22,  and  33  names  were  placed  on  the 
raster.  But  things  began  to  improve  in  the  following  year. 
In  the  course  of  the  eight  months  following  May  15th,  1571, 
there  were  61  new  entries ;  and  a  school  list  of  January  nth, 
iS7i,  shows  a  total  of  201  boys. 

From  that  time  until  Lawrence's  resignation  in  1583 
Shrewsbury  School  seems  to  have  flourished  greatly,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  a  widespread  reputation,  although  its  work  was 
seriously  hindered  for  a  long  time  by  an  outbreak  of  the 
sweating  sickness  which  visited  the  town  in  1576,  or  perhaps 
earlier.^ 

Lawrence  did  not  keep  the  registers,  at  any  rate  in  the 
early  part  of  his  time,  with  suflicient  method  and  precision 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  annual  number  of  entries 
between  1571  and  1577.  All  that  we  can  tell  for  certain  is 
that  there  were  in  all  169  boys  entered  between  January, 
157^,  and  the  time  when  the  school  broke  up  on  account  of 
"the  plague."  But  after  1577,  ^he  year  in  which  were  pro- 
mulgated the  new  ordinances  which  provided  among  other 
things  for  an  annual  audit  of  accounts  by  the  Bailiffs  and 
Head  Master  on  November  i6th,  we  are  able  to  obtain  from 
the  register  the  exact  number  of  entries  in  each  year;  152, 
132,  and  114  are  the  respective  totals  in  three  consecutive 
years,  beginning  from  November  i6th,  1580.     No  complete 

^  We  find  in  the  Taylor  MS.  a  statement  that  in  1575  *'  the  qveene's  m***  went 
a  pi^resse  towards  Shrewsbery,  but  because  of  deathe  within  a  IIII  miles  of  the 
same  she  cam  no  further  tha  Lychefilld  and  from  thence  went  to  Worcester."  On 
October  6th,  1575,  before  going  to  the  election  of  new  Bailiffs,  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  Corporation  that  no  infected  person  should  resort  to  the  Guildhall 
during  the  making  of  officers,  a  plain  proof  that  the  disease  was  then  in  the  town 
or  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  plague  was  still  raging  in  September,  1576. 
Early  in  the  month  five  persons  of  the  name  of  Revell  are  recorded  to  have  died 
of  it  in  the  parish  of  St  Julian.  The  Fair  on  St.  Matthew's  day  (September 
22nd)  was  held  at  Kingsland,  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  the  sitting  of  the 
County  Court  was  transferred  to  Meole  Brace  for  the  same  reason.  (Owbn  and 
Blakkway.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Taylor  MS,  that  Mr.  Hawckswoorthe, 
Curate  of  St.  Chadde,  and  Mr.  Roger  Barnes,  Curate  of  St.  Alkemoonde,  both 
died  of  the  plague  some  time  in  1576. 
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school  list  of  Lawrence's  time,  except  that  of  January  nth, 
^57h  ^  i^  existence.  But  it  so  happens  that,  on  May  2nd, 
1 58 1,  the  boys  made  a  military  display  in  honour  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  in  a  field  in  the  Abbey  Foregate,  called  *'  The 
Geye,"  and  the  compiler  of  the  chronicle  known  as  the  Taylor 
MS^  who  gives  an  account  of  it,  incidentally  mentions  that 
the  number  of  boys  present  on  the  occasion  from  the  four 
schools  was  360. 

We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  then  in  assuming  that  the 
average  number  of  boys  at  Shrewsbury  during  the  best  part 
of  Lawrence's  time  was  not  far  short  of  400.  It  was  in  1586, 
we  must  remember,  only  three  years  after  Lawrence  resigned, 
that  Camden  wrote  of  Shrewsbury  as  "  the  best  filled  school 
of  all  England."  The  school  numbers  are  one  evidence  of 
its  prosperity  at  this  time,  and  another  is  the  petition  sent 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford  to  Lord  Burghley  in 
1582  asking  for  the  endowment  of  a  Grammar  School  at 
Hereford,  which  might  "serve  as  commodiously  for  the 
training  up  of  the  youth  of  South  Wales  as  Shrewsbury 
doth  for  the  youth  of  North  Wales."^  In  the  chronicler's 
account  of  the  Pageant  at  "the  Geye"  in  1581  mention  is 
made  of  four  masters.  An  Accidence  School  "  for  young 
banners  "  had  now  been  opened,  of  which  Mr.  Roger  Kent 
was  the  master.  Mr.  John  Baker,  M.A.,  had  succeeded 
Lawrence  as  second  master.  He  may  be  identified  with 
certainty  as  the  John  Baker  whose  name  occurs  in  the  3rd 
class  in  the  Shrewsbury  school  list  of  1562,  and  who  is 
described  there  as  an  oppidan.'  Now,  in  the  same  class, 
and  only  two  places  below  John  Baker,  we  find  the  name 
of  Robert  Wright  We  know  that  Robert  Wright  graduated 
in  January,  1 57^ ;  and  if,  as  is  but  reasonable,  we  put  John 
Baker's  d^ree  about  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  he 
cannot  well  have  become  second  master  earlier  than  1571, 

1  Strtpx's  Life  of  Whitgift, 

'  In  1583  the  Bailif&  wished  Mr.  John  Baker  to  be  promoted  to  the  head- 
mastenhip,  and,  in  a  letter  to  St.  John's  College,  mentioned  that  be  possessed 
the  necessary  qualifications.  He  must  therefore  have  been  educated  at  the 
school,  and  the  son  of  a  burgess.  (See  Letter  in  Appendix.) 
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an  incidental  proof,  and  a  strong  one,  that  Lawrence  did  not 
succeed  to  the  head-mastership  before  1571.^ 

Richard  Atkys  still  taught  in  the  third  school.  The 
staff  of  masters  as  thus  described  continued  unchanged  in 
Lawrence's  time.  The  Head  Master  seems,  though  not  in 
Holy  Orders,^  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  religious 
feelings.  His  letters  have  a  religious  tone,  and  Hotchkis 
quotes  a  petition  which  he  and  his  colleague,  John  Baker, 
presented  in  the  year  1579-80  to  the  Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury, 
that  they  m^ht  be  allowed  the  use  of  "  the  Stone  House " 
on  Sundays  and  holy  days,  in  order  that  the  boys  and 
themselves  might  assemble  there  for  religious  purposes.  The 
two  masters  represented  that,  although  they  were  laymen, 
they  could  read  prayers  there,  and  all  the  masters  could  be 
present,  and  that  they  were  too  many  for  one  church.' 

Before  Lawrence  ceased  to  be  Head  Master  a  chapel  in  St 
Mary's  Church  was  "  repaired  and  beautified  "  at  the  school- 
cost,  in  order  that  the  masters  and  scholars  might  assemble 
there  on  Sundays,  holy-days,  and  half-holidays  for  divine 
service  and  religious  instruction.* 

A  curious  incident,  in  which  Lawrence  and  Atkys  were 
concerned,  is  related  ifi  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  and  the 
story  is  worth  repeating.  On  January  15th,  1578,  Thomas 
Lawrence  and  Richard  Atkys  appeared  before  Mr.  George 
Bromley,  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Eyton,  near  Wroxeter, 
and  "uttered  their  knowledge"  of  certain  disorders  com- 
mitted by  Lady  Throgmorton  and  others  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Edwards,  of  Thirsk,  in  Denbighshire.  Mass  had  been 
said  there  by  a  priest  from  "  beyond  the  seas,"  who  had  also 
given  to  those  who  were  present  "  pardon  beads  "  and  images 

^  There  is  no  trace  of  John  Baker's  name  in  Cole's  List  of  Cambridge  Graduates 
in  the  HarUian  MSS,  A  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  his  names, 
graduated  B.A.  in  1571  and  M.A.  in  1575.  But  he  undoubtedly  went  to  Christ 
Church  from  Westminster.  It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  the  Shrews- 
bury boy  may  have  gone  to  Westminster  some  time  between  1562  and  1568. 

'  Lawrence  was  churchwarden  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrevrsbury,  in  1579. 

*  See  Hotchkis  MSS,  Ashton  had  previously  rented  the  Stone  House  for  some 
unknown  use.     A  house  bearing  this  name  still  exists  near  St.  Mary's  Church. 

«  See  Hotchkis  MSS.  The  letter  from  St.  John's  College,  authorizing  the 
necessary  expenditure,  bears  date  September  24th,  1582. 
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of  the  ** Agnus  Dei."  The  ** Chief  Sayer  of  Mass"  was  a 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  acting  at  the  time  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester. 
It  was  alleged  that  Mrs.  Edwards  had  been  by  night  to 
Holywell^  on  St  Winifred's  Eve  to  hear  Mass,  and  that 
Mr.  Hughes  and  other  Roman  priests  had  rechristened 
children,  and  had  buried  people  by  night  in  order  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  England  service.*  ^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  motive  in  laying  this 
information,  the  conduct  of  the  two  masters  speaks  more 
for  their  zeal  than  their  charity.  But,  in  fairness  to  them, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  close  connection  which  existed 
at  this  time  between  religion  and  politics.  In  1570  Pope 
Pius  IV.  had  published  a  Bull,  absolving  the  Queen's 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Seminary  priests  and  Jesuits 
had  at  once  poured  into  the  kingdom,  and,  as  was  generally 
believed,  were  not  content  with  ministering  to  the  religious 
needs  of  those  who  adhered  to  Rome,  but  stirred  up  their 
disciples  against  the  Queen.  Rumours  of  plots  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  filled  the  air.  Under  such  circumstances 
some  excuse  perhaps  should  be  made  for  those  who  regarded, 
as  many  Englishmen  did  at  this  time,  every  Roman  priest 
as  a  traitor,  and  every  Papist  as  his  tool.^ 


^  The  Chapel  of  St  Winifred,  built  over  the  sacred  well,  was  close  to  the  town 
of  Holywell,  in  Denbighshire. 

*  The  Recorder  laid  the  matter  before  Bishop  Whitgift  who,  in  the  absence 
of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  presided  over  the  Court  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  and  the 
Bishop  having  communicated  with  her  Majesty's  Council,  a  Commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  was  sent  down,  (Strypb's  Life  of  Whitgift. )  Blakeway  gives  the 
stoiy  from  Strype,  but  with  several  inaccuracies.  {Blakeway  AfSS,) 

*  An  interesting  example  of  the  prevalence  of  fears  and  prejudices  on  this  score 
may  be  seen  in  the  letters  which  Thomas  Browne,  a  draper,  of  Shrewsbury, 
whose  name  has  been  erroneously  connected  by  historians  with  the  discovery 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  share  in  treasonable  conspiracy  in  157 if  wrote  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  early  in  1575.  Mr.  Gerard,  a  leadingf  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Marches,  had  not  taken  a  sufficiently  serious  view  of  a  plot  which  Browne  fiwcied 
be  had  discovered  in  Shrewsbury,  and  the  chief  object  of  Browne's  letters  was  to 
dnw  her  Majesty's  attention  to  Mr.  Gerard's  inefficient  discharge  of  his  magis- 
terial duties,  as  well  as  to  the  unsoundness  of  his  religious  views.  Mr.  Gerard 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  shortly  after  this  time.  The  letters  are 
preserved  in  the  Lansdcvme  JliSS,,  ex.  17,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  copious 
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The  liking  Lawrence  had  for  pageants^  which  seem  to 
have  occupied  as  prominent  a  position  in  his  time  as 
dramatic  performances  in  the  days  of  his  predecessor,  tends 
rather  to  make  it  probable  that  his  objections  to  Papists 
and  outlandish  priests  were  more  political  than  puritanical. 
The  most  elaborate  of  these  displays  took  place  in  May, 
1581.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  arrived  in  Shrewsbury  the 
previous  month  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  St.  Geoi^e 
with  special  solemnity  and  splendour.  The  festivities  com- 
menced on  April  22nd,  St  George's  Eve,  and  lasted  about 
a  fortnight,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  Sir  Henry  kept 
open  house  at  the  Council  House. 

On  St  George's  Day  the  Lord  President  attended  divine 
service  at  St  Chad's  Church,  proceeding  thither  in  state, 
arrayed  in  his  robes  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  followed 
by  the  Bailiffs  and  Aldermen  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  various  trade  companies  of  the 
town  "in  their  best  liveries."^  On  May  ist  the  school- 
masters took  their  part  in  the  entertainment  of  Sir  Henry. 
After  supper  on  that  day  they  seem  to  have  gone  in 
procession  to  the  Coundl  House,  each  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  of  boys  belonging  to  his  school,  who  bare  with 
them  "  a  brave  and  costly  bancket "  of  forty  dishes.  As  each 
group  of  ten  boys  went  forward  and  presented  its  ten  dishes, 
the  boys  were  introduced   by  a  Skewer"^  in  the  following 

lines : — 

^  (  These  are  all  of  Larance  lore 

LarrancCi  1. 1  ^compt  hys  hart  above  hys  store. 

,  r  These  x  are  all  of  backer's  bande 

backer,  2.     |  Goode  wyll  not  welthe  now  to  be  scande. 

r  Thesse  z  are  all  in  Atkys  chardge 
Atkys,  3.      I  jjyg  ^^  j^j^  small  hys  good  wyll  lardge. 

(  Thesse  x  coom  last  and  are  the  least 
kennt,  4-      |  yett  kennt's  good  wyU  ys  with  the  beasL" 

extracts  are  given  by  Owen  and  Blakeway.  The  whole  sabject,  including 
Browne's  supposed  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  aflair,  is  discussed 
in  a  paper  in  the  Shropshire  Archeeological  Society's  Thmsactians  for  1893. 

^  See  TayhrMS. 

'  The  Shewer  was  in  old  days  the  title  given  to  an  officer  who  set  and  removed 
the  dishes  at  a  feast,  and  brought  water  for  the  hands  of  the  guests. 
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And  someone,  in  all  probability  the  Head  Master  himself, 
explained  and  apologised  for  the  g^ft  in  the  following 
epigram : — 

^  En  mittunt  librum  libram  non  mittere  possunt 
VLrgam  non  vaccam  mittere  quisque  potest"^ 

Then,  on  the  next  day.  May  2nd,  came  the  military  display 
which  the  boys  made  in  "  the  Geye."* 

On  May  8th  Sir  Henry  took  his  departure,  leaving 
Shrewsbury  by  water.  He  embarked  in  his  barge  at  the 
foot  of  Castle  Hill,  under  a  salute  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
and  proceeded  towards  Atcham.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  certain  chosen  scholars  had  been  placed  to  make  ''  there 
lamentable  oracons  to  Sir  Henry,  sorrowinge  his  depart- 
ure." The  boys  were  "apparelyd  all  in  greene,"  and  had 
"greene  wyllows  uppon  their  heades";  and  so  pitiful  were 
their  lamentations,  and  so  effectively  spoken,  that  they 
''made  many  bothe  in  the  bardge  uppon  the  water,  as  also 
people  upon  land,  to  weepe,  and  my  lorde  hymselffe  to 
chandge  countenance.''  Certainly,  the  character  of  the 
"lamentable  orac^s,"  made,  in  turn  apparently,  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  Isle,  the  Woods  and  die  Hills,  would 
account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  change  of  countenance 
which  the  chronicler,  with  an  irony  which  was  perhaps  not 
altc^ether  unconscious,  attributes  to  Sir  Henry.  He  admits 
that  the  "orarans"  of  "  the  nymphs"  were  "somewhat  tedious," 
and  gives  only  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last  nymph's 
song: — 

1  See  Taylor  MS. 

*  1 581.  "Thesecondedayeof  mayeall  thescollarsof  tfaenid  freescoole  .  .  . 
bdnge  in  number  ccdx.  w*he  theire  mas^  before  euy  of  them  marchinge 
bnrely  from  the  free  scoole  in  battel  order  w^he  theire  generalls,  captens, 
droomes,  troompets  and  Ensigns  before  them  through  the  towne  towards  a  lardge 
filld  callyd  the  Geye,  beinge  in  the  Abbey  suburbes  of  Salop  and  there  devydinge 
theire  bandes  in  iiij.  parts  met  the  sayde  lord  p'sident,  beinge  upon  a  lusty  courser, 
invyroninge  hym  aboute,  and  cam  to  hym,  the  generall  openinge  to  hys  lordship 
hys  purposie  and  assembly  of  hym  and  the  reast,  the  he  w'he  the  other  captens 
mad  their  oraoans  howe  valiantly  they  would  feight  and  defend  the  coontrey.  At 
w^be  the  aaide  lorde  had  greate  plnsnre  and  mutche  reioysed,  gyvjrnge  greate 
pcayse  to  the  sayde  maater  for  the  eloquence  thereof." — Taylor  MS* 
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"  And  wyll  yo'  honc»'  needs  depart 
And  must  it  needs  be  soe 
Wold  god  we  could  lycke  fishes  swyme 
That  we  might  w^h  the  goe 
Or  els  would  god  this  lytill  lie 
Were  stretched  out  so  lardge 
That  we  one  foote  might  follow  y* 
And  wayte  upon  thy  bardge. 
But  seinge  we  cannot  swyme 
And  Ilelands  at  an  ennde 
Saffe  passage  w%e  a  shorte  retume 
The  myghtie  god  thee  sende."^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  customary  whenever  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  or  any  other  man  of  distinction,  visited  Shrewsbury 
for  two  or  more  scholars,  selected  for  the  purpose,  to  address 
him  in  a  set  oration.  Doubtless  the  orator  did  not  foi^et 
to  ask  of  '*  the  man  of  honour  "  to  make  his  "  earnest  request 
and  great  entreatie"  that  the  boys  might  have  an  extra 
holiday  that  week.  We  find  accounts  in  the  Taylor  MS, 
of  such  orations  having  been  made  in  1573,  1578,  isSy, 
1581,  is8J,  1584,  and   1585. 

In  1578  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  on  his  way  from 
Ireland*  to  London,  brought  with  him  "an  Irish  Earl,  a 
Lord  and  the  Earl's  Son,"  and  certain  other  Irishmen,  being 
"enemies  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,"  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoners  in  a  skirmish.  As  usual  an  oration  "by  one  of 
the  free  scoole"  formed  part  of  the  reception  arrangements. 
The  Irish  Earl  was  undoubtedly  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde, 
and  Lord  Mountgarret  was  probably  another  of  the  prisoners. 

'  Taylor  MS.  Other  songs  and  lamentations,  sung  on  this  occasion,  have  heen 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  some  Salopian  who,  perhaps,  found  them  less  tedious 
than  the  chronicler.    They  are  to  be  found  in  Phillips's  History  of  Shrewsbury, 

'  Sir  Henry  wrote  from  Chester  on  September  i8th  to  the  Queen  and  Cecil  to 
say  he  was  detained  there  by  illness,  and  had  Lord  Clanricarde  with  him.  He  had 
long  been  anxious  that  the  Earl  should  be  put  upon  his  trial,  and  had  frequently 
applied  for  instructions  as  to  the  manner,  order,  and  process  to  be  observed  in 
trying  him,  but  had  failed  to  get  any  answer.  The  special  charge  against  him  was 
that  of  fomenting  the  Rebellion  of  June,  1576.  Moimtgarret  was  also  allied  to 
have  been  an  "  aider,  succourer,  and  reliever  of  the  said  detected  and  proclaimed 
rebellion."  (See  Letters  from  Sidney  and  the  Irish  Council  in  the  Irish  State  Papers 
and  Sidney  Papers,)  The  account  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  reception  is,  of  course, 
from  the  Taylor  MS, 
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The  Lord  President  had  been  detained  nearly  a  fortnight 
in  Chester  by  illness.  He  arrived  in  Shrewsbury  on  Sep- 
tember 30th.  On  the  following  day  he  was  entertained 
by  the  Bailiffs  at  a  banquet  in  "the  newe  repayryd  hall/' 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  The  Chamber  of  Concord  " ; 
and,  on  October  2nd9  he  went  off  towards  London.  Some- 
times the  chronicler  gives  the  names  of  the  boys  who  made 
the  orations  on  these  occasions.  On  February  12th,  iSSf, 
when  Sir  Henry  arrived  in  Shrewsbury  in  order  to  hold  a 
Session  of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  the  two 
scholars  who  spoke  were  Robert  Nedeham^  and  Edward 
Bromley.*  The  former  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Nedeham,  Esq.,  of  Shavington,  Shropshire,  and  succeeded 
to  the  family  estates.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Shropshire  in 
1607,  and  Knight  of  the  Shire  in  the  Parliaments  of  1592 
and  1 60 1,  and  in  1625  he  was  created  Viscount  Kilmorey 
in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  in  which  country,  Blakeway 
says,  he  had  considerable  commands  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

Edward  Bromley  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Geoi^e 
Bromley.  He  went  to  the  Bar  and  became  Recorder  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  ultimately  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  in  1609. 

Two  years  later,  towards  the  close  of  March,  1583,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  driving  in  his  wagon  from  Ludlow  to 
Shrewsbury,  stopped  by  the  conduit  in  the  "Wyld  Coppe 
to  listen  to  two  excellent  oracons"  made  by  two  scholars 

^  Robert  Nideham  entered  school  in  157},  and  was  admitted  Stndent  of  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1581.  He  was  knighted  in  September,  1594,  by  Sir  AA^lliam 
Riusell,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  General  Lord  Norreys,  writing  to  Lord 
Bnighley  on  May  17th,  1596,  calls  him  '*a  very  young  soldier."  {fioL  State 
Papers^  Irish.)  But  this  can  hardly  be  correct,  as  the  Lord  Deputy  would  not 
have  knighted  him  in  1594  unless  he  had  then  seen  some  service.  Lodge,  in  his 
Irish  Peerage^  confuses  Sir  Robert  Nedeham  with  his  £uher,  and  the  same 
confusion  is  noticeable  in  Blaksway's  Sheriffs  of  Shropshire, 

>  Edward  Bromley  was  baptised  at  Worfield,  Salop,  October  15th,  1563.  He 
entered  school  in  1577,  was  admitted  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1580,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1590 ;  Reader  of  the  Inner  Temple  1606;  Recorder  of 
Modi  Wenlock  1607  >  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  1610;  died  162a  He  was  M.P. 
for  Bridgnorth  in  the  Parliaments  of  1586,  1588,  159},  1597,  1601,  and  i6o^ 
(Foss's  Lives  of  thejttdges;  Taylor  MS,;  Owbn  and  Blakbway,  etc.) 
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of  the  Free  School  "  whose  names  were  Jerram  Wryght  and 
thomas  crewe,"^ ..."  the  w«h  in  the  ende  he  praysyd  verey 
well."*    Both  these  boys  came  from  Cheshire. 

Jerome  Wright  entered  school  in  1580,  matriculated  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  in  1583  as  pleb.  fil.  of  Cheshire^ 
and  graduated  B.A.  in  158^,  M.A.  in  1591,  and  B.D.  in  1600. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  church  of  North  Fambridge,  Essex, 
on  June  18th,  1599,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Crown.® 

Thomas  Crewe  had  a  much  more  distinguished  career 
as  a  lawyer.  He  became  a  serjeant-at-law  in  1623,  and 
King's  Serjeant  in  1629,  and  in  1623  he  was  knighted.  He 
also  sat  in  several  Parliaments,  and  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  those  of  1623  and  1625.  A  con- 
temporary epigram,  testifying  to  his  abilities  as  a  counsel, 
has  been  preserved. 

**  Would  you  have  your  cause  go  true, 
Take  Senior  Crooke  and  Junior  Crewe." 

His  son,  John  Crewe,  Esq.,  was  created  Baron  Crewe  of 
Stene  in  161 1.  His  elder  brother,  Sir  Randolph  Crewe, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  entered  at 
Shrewsbury  School  in  1570-71  as  Rondell  Crewe.  In  the 
school  list  of  January  nth,  157^,  he  is  called  Randulph 
Crewe.  As  he  was  baptised  on  January  loth,  I55f,  he 
must  have  been  about  twelve  years  old  when  he  went 
to  Shrewsbury.  He  was  admitted  Student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1577,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1584.  In  1614 
he  was  made  a  serjeant-at-law  and  knighted,  and  in  1624 
he  was  promoted  to  be  King's  serjeant  On  January  26th, 
i62t,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  but  he  was  displaced  on  November  loth,  1626,  by 
writ,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  project  of  a  forced 

^  T^mas  Crewe  was  third  son  of  Mr.  John  Crewe  of  Nantwich.  He  entered 
Shrewsbury  in  1581.  Student  of  Gray's  Inn  1585 ;  Reader  1612 ;  M.P.  for 
Lichfield  1604,  for  Northamptonshire  1614  and  1620,  for  Aylesbury  1623,  and  for 
Gatton  1625.  Sir  Thomas  died  February  ist,  i62{.  There  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  Stene  Church  with  recumbent  effigies  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
(See  Woolrych's  Eminent  Serjeants  and  Rushworth's  Historkal  CelUctiem.) 

*  See  Taylor  MS. 

*  See  Caiendar  of  State  Papers^  Domestic, 
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loan.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  showed  some  disposition 
to  use  his  influence  to  get  Sir  Randolph  restored  to  his 
position,  but  any  intentions  of  this  kind  which  he  may  have 
had  were  frustrated  by  the  Duke's  assassination  in  August, 
1628.  Sir  Randolph  sat  in  the  Parliaments  of  1597  and 
1614,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  latter.  Though  he  had  acquired  the  estate  of  Crewe 
Hall,  which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  in  the  possession 
of  his  family,  he  seems  to  have  resided  chiefly  at  his  house  in 
Westminster,  and,  according  to  Fuller,  was  "much  praised  for 
his  hospitality."  Sir  Randolph  is  described  as  ''  a  deep  black- 
letter  lawyer  and  well  versed  in  heraldry  and  genealogy.'*^ 

Several  Shropshire  boys,  who  were  educated  under  Law- 
rence, attained  some  distinction  in  after  life. 

Sir  Francis  Newport  of  High  Ercall*  represented  Shropshire 
in  the  Parliament  of  1592,  and  was  Sherifl*  of  the  county  in 
1586  and  1601.     His  son  was  created  Viscount  Newport 

Sir  William  Leighton  of  Plash,'  one  of  the  King's  Band  of 
Gentlemen  Pensioners,  is  said  to  have  been  ''an  excellent 
musician,"  and  published  various  poems,  the  most  noticeable 
of  which  were  "Feares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowful  Soule," 
and  "  Virtue  Triumphant" 

Sir  Thomas  Harries,  or  Harris,  Bart.,  of  Boreatton  Park,* 

'  Sir  Randolph  Crewt^  second  son  of  Mr.  John  Crewe,  was  M.P.  for  Brackley 
1597,  and  for  Cheshire  1614 ;  twice  married ;  died  at  Westminster  January  13th, 
164I,  and  buried  in  Barthohney  Church,  Cheshire.  (Foss's  Lioes  of  the  Judges  ; 
Fuxxer's  Worthies  ;  Campbell's  Liim  of  tho  Lord  Chief  Justices,)  Wohrych 
says  that  the  two  brothers  were  at  the  same  school,  the  same  college,  and  the  same 
inn.     He  was  certainly  right  as  regards  the  school,  and  wrong  as  regards  the  inn. 

'  Francis  Newport  was  son  of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  of  High  Ercall.  He 
entered  school  in  1569,  and  was  still  there  in  157 1.  He  matriculated  at  Magd. 
College,  Oxford,  in  1575  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  admitted  Student  of  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1576.     Knighted  at  Worsopp  1603. 

'  William  Lei^Uon^  son  of  William  Leighton,  Esq.,  of  Plash,  Chief  Justice  of 
North  Wales,  entered  school  in  1578,  and  was  admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple  in 
158a  (Wood's  ^/A^.  Oxon,;  Blakb way's  ^i^r^.) 

^  Thomas  Harris  entered  school  in  1571.  His  elder  brother,  Dr.  Richard 
Harris,  has  been  noticed  in  Chapter  I.  Thomas  Harris  lived  for  many  years  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Julian,  and  most  of  his  children  were  baptised  in  the  Parish 
Church.  He  died  at  Boreatton  in  1639,  and  was  buried  at  Baschurch.  (See 
%LkXXW K^%  Sheriffs  ;  ¥oss*s  Judges  ;  State  Papers,  Domestic  ;  and  Transactions 
of  the  Shropshire  Archmohgical  Society  for  1898.) 
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son  of  Mr.  Roger  Harries,  draper,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was 
Bailiff  in  1578-79,  was  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  who  was 
made  a  master  in  chancery  in  1583,  and  a  serjeant-at-law 
in  1604.  He  represented  Shrewsbury  in  the  Parliament  of 
1586,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in  1622.  In  1617  he  acquired 
the  estates  of  Onslow  and  Boreatton  by  purchase  from 
Edward  Onslow,  Esq.,  and  in  1619  was  Sheriff  of  Shropshire. 
Some  of  his  neighbours,  Sir  Francis  Kinaston  apparently 
taking  the  lead,  formally  protested  against  Sir  Thomas's 
elevation  to  the  baronetcy  as  a  di^^ace  to  them,  and 
prevailed  on  Captain  Simon  Leake,  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  Harris  family  to  prepare  the  necessary  certificates  of 
descent,  and  had  been  treated  by  them  with  great  liberality, 
to  allege  in  a  petition  to  the  King  that  the  certificates 
had  been  unduly  obtained.  After  much  delay  the  Earl 
Marshal's  "  Court  of  Chivalry "  was  revived  to  try  the  case, 
but  ultimately  the  matter  came  before  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Sir  Thomas. 

Nathaniel  Tarporley,^  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
some  note,  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  and  entered  school  in 
1 571.  After  graduating  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1583, 
he  went  abroad  and  acted  for  two  or  three  years  as 
amanuensis  to  Francis  Vieta  of  Fontenay,  the  celebrated 
mathematician.  Tarporley  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1591, 
and  went  into  Holy  Orders.  In  1607  he  was  appointed 
Rector  of  Salwarp,  Shropshire,  but  he  seems  to  have  resided 
almost  entirely  at  Sion  College,  London,  for  the  sake  of  his 
mathematical  studies.  On  November  27th,  1605,  Tarporley 
was  examined  before  the  council  on  a  charge  of  casting  the 
King's  Nativity  for  a  Mrs.  HerioL  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  gave  him  a  pension  "in  consideration  of 
his  singular  knowledge."  Tarporley  died  at  Sion  College  in 
1632,  and  was  buried  in  St  Alphege's  Church.  He  left  his 
books  and  instruments  to  Sion  College. 

Another    Shropshire    boy,  who   was    at    Shrewsbury  in 

^  NathanUl  Torpor Uy  matricalated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  November  17th, 
1581,  as  pleb.  fil.  of  Salop,  aged  17.  He  was  of  Biasenose  College  wheo  he 
graduated  M.A.  in  1591.  (Wood's  Athm,  Oxon,;  State  Papers^  Domestic,) 
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Lawrence's  time,  was  Sir  Clement  Edmonds,^  Clerk  of  her 

Majesty's    Privy  Council.     He   was   employed   on   several 

occasions  in   the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  in  the 

Diplomatic  Service,  and  for  a  few  months  before  his  death 

in  1622  he  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.    He  was 

a   graduate   of  Oxford  and   fellow  of  All   Souls',  and  is 

described    by  Fuller  as  *' skilled  in  all  arts  and  sciences." 

Sir  Clement  wrote  treatises  on  Caesar's  Commentaries  and 

Military    Tactics,  and,  in  allusion    to  these  works.  Fuller 

speaks  of  him  as  ''an  eminent  instance  to  what  perfection 

of  theory  they  may  attain  in  matters  of  war  who  are  not 

acquainted  with  the  practical  part  thereof."    His  marriage 

with   Mary  Clerk,  daughter  of  Robert  Clerk,  of  Grafton, 

Northamptonshire,  who  was  an  attendant  on  Lady  Stafford, 

may  have  contributed,  it  has  been  suggested,  to  his  political 

advancement    After  his  appointment  to  the  clerkship  of 

the  Council  in  1609  he  seems  to  have  benefited  largely  by 

the  forfeiture  of  recusants'  estates,  and  bought  an  estate  at 

Preston,    Northamptonshire,    holding    also    the    manor    of 

Preston  under  the  Crown.    On  October  4th,  161 3,  Edmunds 

received  the  appointment  of  Muster  Master  General  for  life, 

and  on  September  29th,  16 17,  he  was  knighted  at  Hampton 

Court.   In  the  latter  year,  as  also  in  161 8,  he  was  a  benefactor 

to  Shrewsbury  School  library.    Sir  Clement  died  on  October 

13th,  1622,  at  his  house  in  St.  Martin's-in-the*Fields,  and  was 

buried  at  Preston,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

^  Clemen*  Edmonds  was  a  oatiye  of  Shrawardine  in  Shropshire,  and  was 
entered  at  Shrewsbury  School  1572-74,  together  with  his  brother  Ralph,  who 
afterwards  became  a  draper  in  London,  living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Vintry, 
and  was  a  witness  to  Qement's  marriage  at  the  church  of  St.  Alphege.  The 
brothers'  names  are  written  in  the  school  register  Raffe  Yeamans  and  Clemat 
Yemans.  An  elder  brother,  Thomas,  was  first  entered  in  15  71.  His  name  is 
written  in  the  register  for  that  year,  either  Ydmonds  or  Yemonds,  it  is  doubtful 
which.  When  the  school  reassembled  in  June,  15771  after  the  plague,  the  three 
brothers  were  readmitted  together  as  Tliomas,  Qement,  and  Rafe  Yemans, 
fratres.  Qement  Edmonds  matriculated  at  All  Souls',  Oxford,  in  1586,  as  pleb. 
fil.  of  Salop,  aged  19.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  15 19  and  M.  A.  in  1593 ;  elected 
Fellow  in  1590;  represented  the  University  in  the  Parliament  of  1630-21 ;  said 
to  have  been  M.P.  for  Carnarvon  in  1609,  but  the  name  is  Edwards  in  the 
Parliamentaiy  Usts.  (See  Fullrr's  IVertkies;  Wood's  Athen.  Oxen, ;  and  Diet, 
tf  Uai,  Bieg.) 
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Sir  Robert  Banister,  who  filled  the  office  of  Clerk  Comp- 
troller of  the  Household  for  many  years  during  the  re^^ 
of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  was  a  son  of 
Lawrence  Banister,  Esq.,  of  Wem,  steward  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  estates,  and  J.P.  for  Shropshire,  He  was  bom 
in  1569,  and  was  entered  at  Shrewsbury  School,  tc^ether 
with  his  elder  brother  Richard,  in  1577.  The  brothers 
remained  at  school  for  six  years,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Gonville  and  Caius  Collie,  Cambridge,  where  ihey  were 
admitted  pensioners  on  November  22nd,  1583.  Neither 
brother  seems  to  have  taken  a  degree,  and  probably  Robert 
went  into  the  Queen's  household  at  an  early  age.  In  his 
epitaph  he  is  said  to  have  been  "bred  at  Court"  It  is 
notorious  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  many  friends  in 
the  household  of  Elizabeth,  and  through  some  of  these, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  Robert  Banister  was 
provided  for  at  Court.  Though  personally  innocent  of 
treason,  Lawrence  Banister,  his  father,  had  suffered  severely 
through  his  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  he 
had  also  earned  Mary's  gratitude  by  some  acts  of  personal 
kindness  or  courtesy.^  It  does  not  appear  at  what  date 
Robert  Banister  was  appointed  "Clerk  Comptroller  of  the 
Royal  Household,"  but  he  must  have  been  in  office  some 
length  of  time  on  March  8th,  i6of,  when  Lord  Treasurer 
Buckhurst  spoke  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Lake  as 
^'an  honest  and  skilful  servant  of  his  Majesty."  In  1605 
he  was  knighted  by  the  King  at  Greenwich.  By  royal 
grants  and  leases  Sir  Robert  seems  to  have  acquired  con- 
siderable property  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  still  in 
office  at  Court  in  January,  i62f,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty,  dying  on  December  15th,  1649.  He  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  Passenham  Church.  The  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  describes  him  as  "  prudent,  charitable,  and  very 
industrious."* 

^  See  BwrghUy  State  Papers. 

'  Sir  Robert  Banister  was  married  three  times  and  had  several  children ;  bat 
only  one  daughter,  Dorothy,  who  married  Lord  Maynard,  seems  to  have 
survived  him.     The  manor  of  Passenham,  which  had  apparently  been  granted  to 
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Richard  Banister,  who  is  called  ''Sir  Richard"  in  the 
Herald's  Visiiation,  was  admitted  Student  of  Gray's  Inn 
in  1586,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  property  at  Wem  in 
1588.  He  married  Winifred,  daughter  of  Edward  Norris, 
£sq.y  of  Speake,  in  Lancashire.  On  May  7th,  161 1,  a  licence 
was  granted  to  Richard  and  Winifred  Banister  to  travel  into 
Spain.  Richard  Banister  seems  to  have  practised  as  a 
lawyer,  for  his  name  appears  in  April,  161 6,  as  a  sworn 
commissioner  to  take  and  engross  depositions  in  the  County 
Palatine,  and  also  to  have  engaged  in  commerce,  as  he 
received  a  licence  on  March  24th)  161},  to  make  cloths  and 
beaver  for  twenty-one  years. 

Rowland  Heylyn,  Alderman  of  Cripplegate  Ward  in  1624, 
and  Sheriff  of  London  in  1625,  who  published  a  Welsh 
translation  of  the  Bible  at  his  own  expense,  and  whose 
portrait  by  Henry  Cocke  still  hangs  in  Ironmongers'  Hall, 
was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  although  of  Welsh  extraction, 
his  family  having  long  been  settled  at  Pentreheylin,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. His  London  house  was  in  the  parish  of  St 
Alban,  Wood  Street  He  died  in  163 1,  leaving  £100  to  the 
Corporation  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
Alderman  Heylyn  and  his  wife  were  both  benefactors  to 
the  school  library,  giving  between  them  no  less  than  eighty- 
three  books.^ 

Dr.  Thomas  Higgons,^  a  nephew  of  Mr.  George  Higgons, 
who  was  on  so  many  occasions  elected  Bailiff  of  Shrewsbury, 
after  graduating  at  Balliol,  Oxford,  was  bred  as  a  physician, 

her  fiither  by  the  Ctown,  passed  throtigh  her  to  the  Maynard  fiunily.  In  1626 
Sir  Robert  restored  the  duiQcel  of  Passenham  Church,  and  erected  a  screen 
between  the  nave  and  chancel.  His  mansion  at  Passenham  became  in  after  years 
the  parsonage  house.  (See  CaUndar  State  Papers^  Domestic;  Whallby's 
N&rtkamptenskire ;  and  Ga&bktt's  History  of  Wem,) 

^  Rowland  Heylyn  was  bom  in  1562,  and  entered  school  in  1570;  apprenticed 
to  Thomas  Wade,  of  London,  in  1576 ;  admitted  to  Freedom  of  Ironmongers' 
Company  in  1584;  assistant,  16  xa;  master,  1614  and  1625.  (See^tr/.  of  Nat, 
Bieg.;  CaUndar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic;  and  Owkn  and  Blakbway.) 

'  TTkomas  Higgons  matriculated  at  Bras.  Coll.,  Oxford,  in  1582,  as  pleb.  fiL  of 
Salop,  aged  i8.  B.A.  (Balliol),  1568;  M.A.,  1588;  D.D.,  1608;  Rector  of 
Westbuiy,  160S.  Buried  at  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  March  24th,  163!.  (Owen 
andBLAKSWAY.) 
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but  ultimately  took  holy  orders,  and  became  Rector  of 
Westbury  {in  sinistrd parte).  He  was  also  appointed  Chaplain 
to  James  I. 

In  the  year  1579  a  Shropshire  boy  named  Humphrey 
Leach  or  Leake  was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School,  who 
subsequently,  after  graduating  at  Cambridge,  and  being 
ordained,  became  Vicar  of  St.  Alkmond's  in  Shrewsbury, 
and  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1608  he  was 
suspended.  Wood  tells  us,  "  by  the  puritanical  doctors  of 
the  university"  for  what  they  considered  to  be  popish 
preaching.  After  a  fruitless  appeal  to  Archbishop  Bancroft 
Leach  left  England,  and  in  a  few  months  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Thomas  Lawrence  lived  long  enough  to  sorrow 
over  his  old  pupil's  perversion,  as  well  as  the  long-continued 
school  troubles,  of  which  the  affection  borne  by  Ralph 
Gittins,  one  of  the  under  masters,  for  his  old  friend  and 
school-fellow  Humphrey  Leach,  the  puritan  intolerance  which 
was  dominant  in  the  town,  and  the  loyalty  to  his  colleagues 
shown  by  John  Meighen,  Lawrence's  successor  in  the  head- 
mastership,  were  all,  in  part,  the  cause.^ 

Another  Shropshire  boy  who  was  at  Shrewsbury  School 
in  these  days,  Osmary  Hils,  must  be  mentioned,  more  on 
account  of  the  picture  of  social  life  which  his  story  discloses 
than  of  any  special  distinction  which  he  attained.  After 
being  "bred  as  a  scholar"  Osmary  Hils  took  a  lease  of 
Bilmarsh  Common  in  the  parish  of  Middle,  Shropshire,  where 
"he  built  a  fair  house  and  taught  scholars  there,  many  of 
them  being  sons  of  gentlemen  of  good  quality."  Mr.  Gough, 
the  quaint  historian  of  Middle,  tells  us  that  several  of 
Osmary  Hils's  daughters  were  in  service  with  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  sent  their  sons  to  his  school,  and  that 
one  of  them,  whose  employer  lived  near  Wellington,  was 
killed  with  a  cleaver  by  her  mistress,  who  was  enraged  on 
seeing  what  she  considered  an  act  of  undue  familiarity 
towards  the  poor  girl  on  the  part  of  her  husband.* 

^  Further  particulars  about  Humphrey  Leach,  and  a  foil  account  of  the  school 
troubles,  of  which  he  was  indirectly  the  cause,  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
*  Osmary  Hils  was  buried  at  Middle,  July  23rd,  1635. 
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Sir  Thomas  Sidney,  who  entered  Shrewsbury  School  in 
1582-83  while  Lawrence  was  still  Head  Master,  though  but 
a  short  time  before  his  resignation,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Henry.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland  on  March  2Sth,  1569,  and 
Cecil  was  his  godfather.  The  Lord  Deputy,  writing  to 
Cecil  on  June  30th,  1569,  thanks  him  for  "helping  to 
make  a  Christian "  of  his  son.  Little  is  known  of  Thomas 
Sidney  in  after  life  beyond  the  facts  that  he  accompanied 
Leicester  to  Flushing  in  December,  1585,  took  part  in  the 
fatal  affray  at  Zutphen,  and  was  present  at  his  brother 
Philip's  death,  as  well  as  at  his  state  funeral  in  London. 
One  incident  is  recorded  of  his  Shrewsbury  life.  On  May 
25th,  1584,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  accompanied 
by  his  stepson  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Lord  North, 
visited  Shrewsbury  and  received  something  like  a  state 
reception.  Thomas  Sidney  was  one  of  the  schoolboy 
orators  on  this  occasion,  and  seems  to  have  discharged  his 
duty  gracefully  and  modestly.^ 

On  the  whole  Shrewsbury  School  does  not  show  so 
distinctly  an  aristocratic  character  under  Lawrence  as  in 
Ashton's  time,  and  his  scholars,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  have 
come  mainly  from  Shropshire  and  North  Wales.^  But 
Lawrence  was  well  entitled  to  feel  proud,  at  the  close  of 
his  career,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  through  "  their 
diligence  in  learning,"  and  his  "  toil  in  teaching,"  he  had  been 
able  to  send  over  one  hundred  scholars  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. And  "a  greate  number"  of  these,  he  confidently 
asserted  in  his  farewell  letter  to  the  Bailiffs,  were  **  as  likelye 
men  to  prove  good  members  in  the  churche  of  God,  and 
worthye  instruments  in  a  Christian  commonwealthe  as  any 
whosoever  or  whatsoever."  Many  of  these  students  can  be 
traced,  and  not  a  few  of  them  fulfilled  Lawrence's  anticipations. 

^  Thomas  Sidney's  name  was  entered  at  school  some  time  between  November 
17th,  1582,  and  July  19th,  1583.  The  accoant  of  Lord  Leicester's  visit  is  given  in 
the  Taylor  MS.  (See  also  Bou&nb's  L»/s  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  and  the  Sidiuy 
SMo  Papers,) 

*  Sir  Richard  Chitwood,  of  Chitwood,  Bucks,  and  Sir  Edwaid  Fiaocis,  who 
came  from  Derbyshire,  were  at  Shrewsbury  under  Lawrence,  but  they  are  rather 
optional 
¥ 
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Abraham  Fraunce,^  who  was  a  fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  practised  as  a  barrister  in  the  Court  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  had  some  little  repute  as  a  poet 

Shortly  before  Fraunce  took  his  d^ree  at  Cambridge 
Richard  Webster,  who,  like  Fraunce,  was  a  native  of 
Shrewsbury  and  educated  at  the  school,  was  elected  fellow 
of  St  John's  College.  He  held  the  vicarage  of  Madingley 
while  in  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  filled  many  coU^^ 
offices  between  1 577  and  1 582.  In  1 586  he  was  made  a  Canon 
of  Westminster,  and  in  1588  a  Prebendary  of  Hereford.  In 
spite  of  these  preferments  Webster  seems  to  have  been 
greedy  for  more.  On  May  9th,  1594,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  asking  for  a  Prebendal  Stall  at  Windsor.  On  July 
13th  of  the  same  year  he  begged  for  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Middlesex.  And  on  September  13th  he  again  urged  his 
claims  for  preferment  It  is  said  that  he  ultimately  received 
a  grant  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  in  September, 
1595.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  master  of  St  John's 
in  1 595,  the  name  of  Richard  Webster  was  sent  to  the  Queen 
as  of  one  ''not  misliked  by  the  different  factions  of  the 
college " ;  but  he  was  not  made  master.'  There  are  several 
illustrations  to  be  seen  among  the  Lansdawne  MSS.  q£  the 
persistency  with  which  Webster  sought  for  preferment 

Richard  Horde,  a  Bridgnorth  boy,  who  entered  Shrewsbury 
School  in  1577,  also  became  a  fellow  of  St  John's,  and  was 
subsequently  beneficed  in  Essex. 

Richard  Bruer,  who  aflerwards  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  entered  Shrewsbury 

^  Abraham  Fraunce  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  and  entered  school  in 
157 1.  He  was  sent  to  Cambridge  by  Philip  Sidney,  matriculating  at  St.  John's 
College  May  20th,  1575;  Scholar  in  1578;  B.A.  and  Fellow,  1580;  M.A.,  1583; 
Student  of  Gray's  Inn,  1583.  His  poems  were  chiefly  written  in  English  Hexa- 
meters. In  his  Arcadian  Rhetortke  ( 1 588)  he  quotes  Spbnsb&'s  Faerie  Queene,  then 
in  MS.  Other  writings  of  his  were  Tie  Lawyer's  Logike,  and  The  Countess  of 
PembrMs  Ivy  Church  and  £mmamte/(lMod.,  1591).  (See  Ifisi.  of  St.  John's 
College  and  Coopml's  Athen,  Cant.,  and  a  long  notice  in  the  Diet.  o/IVat,  Biog.) 

'  Webster  was  admitted  Pensioner  of  St.  John's  College,  Camb.,  in  June,  1573; 
B.A.,  1576;  M.A.,  1579;  B.D.,  1586;  Pisdector  of  College,  1579;  Sublector, 
1581;  Hebfew  Examiner,  1582.  (See  Calendar  of  Hatfield  Papers,  vol.  iv.; 
Cooper's  Athon.  Cantab.;  Hist.  ofSt.Johiis  College.) 
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School  in  1578.  The  Cambridge  Collection  contains  Greek 
verses  of  his  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.^ 

Benjamin  Bentham,  eldest  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  who  entered  Shrewsbury  in  1579,  became  a 
fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.^ 

Sir  Roger  Wilbraham  and  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Ralph,  were  entered  at  Shrewsbury  not  long  before  Ashton's 
resignation.' 

But  enough  has  been  said  of  Lawrence's  pupils.  Great 
regrets  were  expressed  when  he  first  signified  his  intention 
of  resigning  in  1583.  The  town  Bailiffs  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  retain  his  post,  proposing  that  he  should  himself 
select  an  assistant  for  the  highest  school,  and  his  friends 
ui^ed  him  to  accept  this  proposal.  But  Lawrence  would 
not  consent  He  was  justly  proud  of  the  existing  condition 
of  the  school,  the  amount  and  distribution  of  its  revenue, 
the  excellence  of  its  ordinances,  the  satisfactory  state  of  the 
buildings,  the  large  number  of  scholars,  the  notable  resort 
of  strangers  to  Shrewsbury  for  education,  and  the  good 
progress  its  scholars  made  in  learning,  and  hesitated  to 
adopt  a  course  which  might  diminish  its  prosperity.    At 

^  Richard  Bruer  wu  the  son  of  a  buigess  of  Shrewsbnzy.  He  graduated  B.  A. 
in  January,  I58f,  and  M.A.  in  159a 

*  Benjamin  Bentham  matriculated  at  Merton  in  February,  158^,  as  episc.  fil., 
aged  sizteen;  B.A.,  1586;  M. A.,  1589;  Fellow,  1586;  suspended  £com  l(ellow8hq> 
October  3i8t,  IS98>  by  the  Visitor,  for  insubordination. 

*  The  names  of  these  three  boys  were  spelt  Wilbrom  when  first  entered  in 
the  school  register.  They  were  sons  of  Richard  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  of  Towns 
End,  Nantwich.  Roger  was  bom  November  4th,  1553,  entered  Shrewsbury 
School  in  1571,  and  was  admitted  Student  of  Gray's  Inn  June  27th,  1576; 
Solicitor-General  of  Ireland  February  8th,  158);  Reader  of  Gray's  Inn  1597-98; 
Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  and  Master  of  the  Court  of 
Requests,  May  1st,  1600;  knighted  at  Greenwich  May  20th,  1603;  M.P.  for 
Calhngton,  Cornwall,  1604.  Sir  Roger  bought  Dorfield  Hall  and  Manor  from 
Mr.  William  Bromley;  but  in  1602  he  made  over  Dorfield  Manor,  together  with 
the  manors  of  Acton  and  Hurleston,  to  his  brother  Ralph.  He  died  July  31st, 
1616.  His  eldest  brother  Richard,  who  was  not  at  Shrewsbury,  became  Common 
Serjeant  of  London.  Thomas  Wilbraham,  the  third  son,  was  bom  September 
aoth,  1555.  He  is  described  in  the  Genealogies  as  "of  London."  Ralph 
Wilbraham  was  bom  March  aotb,  155!,  and  was  admitted  Student  of  Gray's 
Inn  March  21st,  159}.  He  held  the  office  of  Feodary  of  Cheshire  and  Flintshire. 
(See  O&MKKOD's  Cheshire,) 
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the  same  time  he  felt  himself  "so  wearied  with  the  work, 
so  tired  with  the  toil,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  care  of 
the  school,"  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  continue 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Head  Master.  He  expressed, 
however,  his  willingness  to  accept  from  his  successor, 
whoever  that  might  be,  one  year's  stipend,  if  he,  "of  his 
own  good  nature,"  or  at  the  Bailiffs'  persuasion,  should  be 
willing  to  give  it  to  him.  Lawrence's  farewell  letter  is  dated 
July  igth}  In  accordance  with  the  ordinances  the  Bailiffs 
proposed  to  promote  the  second  master,  Mr.  John  Baker, 
of  whose  wisdom,  learning,  honesty,  and  experience  Lawrence 
had  spoken  in  high  terms.  But  John  Baker  was  too  modest 
to  accept  the  post  of  Head  Master,  and  urged  that  the 
collie  should  be  asked  to  elect  ^  a  more  sufficient  person  " 
than  he  held  himself  to  be.  Accordingly,  on  August  ist, 
the  Bailiffs  wrote  to  the  master  and  seniors  of  St  John's 
College  to  signify  the  vacancy.*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  school  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  at  the  time 
of  Lawrence's  resignation.  Lawrence  himself  describes  it  as 
"a  nursery  of  learning,  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  a 
singular  benefit  to  the  whole  commonwealth";  the  Bailiffs 
call  it  "the  special  ornament  of  the  town  and  treasure  of 
the  country  adjoining,"  and  tell  the  authorities  of  St.  John's 
Collie  that  "  all  gentlemen  in  these  parts  are  very  desirous 
to  have  their  children  here  trained  up  in  learning."  And  the 
college  joins  in  the  chorus  of  praise.' 

But  Camden's  testimony  and  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Hereford,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  are 
of  greater  weight,  as  coming  from  persons  unconnected  with 
Shrewsbury  or  its  school.  Lawrence  was  comparatively  a 
young  man  when  he  resigned,  and  he  lived  for  many  years 
afterwards  in  retirement  at  Wem.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  his  old  age  he  fell  into  poverty.  An  order  appears  in 
the  Corporation  Accounts  for  1602,  that  "Master  Thomas 
Lawrence,  sometime  Head  Schoolmaster,  being  grown  poor, 

'  The  letter  is  given  both  by  Hotchlds  and  Blakeway. 

•  See  History  of  St,  Johris  College, 

*  The  college  answer  is  dated  September  20th,  1583. 
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shall  be  allowed  £$  and  5ar.  in  hand  out  of  the  Corporation 
estate  for  his  great  and  painful  diligence  in  procuring  good 
order  in  the  Free  Grammar  School."  ^  Although  the  school 
revenues  at  the  time  of  Lawrence's  resignation  were  con- 
siderable, he  had  received  but  a  small  stipend  until  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  Chirbury  tithes  in  1578. 
For  six  years,  as  he  reminded  the  Bailiffs  in  his  farewell 
letter,  he  was  only  paid  20  marks  per  annum,  and  then, 
for  the  next  four  years,  only  ;£'20.  So  it  was  only  for 
five  years  out  of  his  twelve  years'  head-mastership  that 
he  received  the  full  stipend  of  £40  appointed  by  the 
ordinances.  Under  such  circumstances  he  could  not  well 
make  any  provision  for  his  future  support  while  he  was  at 
Shrewsbury.  This  he  points  out  to  the  Bailiffs  in  his  letter. 
"  Post  tot  tantosque  exantlatos  labores,"  he  writes, 

"  Quid  pretii  sperare  licet  ?  quae  dona  reporto  ? 
Nil :  nil :  nee  superest  quicquam,  quo  vivere  possum. 
Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  vidunt  di.'' 

On  such  grounds  Lawrence  considered  he  might  reasonably 
and  conscientiously  ask  for  "one  yeare's  wages  at  least"  on 
his  resignation.'  But  no  compulsion  was  to  be  applied  to  his 
successor  beyond  their  "worships'  persuasions."  Lawrence, 
however,  although  his  suggestion  is  modestly  made,  adds 
with  some  shrewdness  that  the  Bailiffs'  "careful  or  unkind 
dealing  "  with  him  would  very  shortly  be  reported  by  him  to 
certain  persons  "  of  honour "  and  "  others  of  great  worship." 
Lawrence  lived  to  enjoy  his  annuity  of  £$  for  eighteen  years.' 
He  was  buried  at  Wem,  January  23rd,  i6iJ. 

Mr.  Leonard  Hotchkis,  the  antiquarian  Head  Master  of 
Shrewsbury  in  the  eighteenth  century,  has  preserved  for  us 

^  See  Owen's  History  of  Shrewsbury, 

'  Meighen,  Gittins,  and  other  masters  were  in  later  days  pensioned  out  of 
school  funds  on  their  retirement  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred,  either 
to  the  Bailiiis  or  Lawrence,  that,  under  Ordinance  XVI.,  anything  could  be 
done  for  him  except  to  provide  a  substitute  who  would  teach  in  one  of  the  lower 
schools,  and  receive  half  Lawrence's  stipend.  Counsel  subsequently  took  a  different 
view  of  this  ordinance. 

*  See  Biakeway  MS. 
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interesting  forms  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  which  he 
says  were  in  use  at  Shrewsbury  School  before  the  office  of 
catechist  was  founded.  He  copied  them,  he  tells  us,  from 
an  old  book  of  Admittances  or  of  Memoranda  which  was 
formerly  in  Chaloner*s  possession.  As  early  as  1603  it  was 
directed  by  a  Corporation  Order  that  £6  13J.  4^.  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  school  funds  to  a  minister,  who  should  read 
prayers  and  catechise  the  scholars  in  the  "  Scholars*  Chapel " 
in  St  Mary's  Church.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  consecration 
of  the  school  chapel  in  16 17  the  curate  of  St.  Mary  seems 
generally  to  have  acted  as  catechist  But  in  that  year  the 
Rev.  John  Foorde  was  appointed  to  the  office  at  a  stipend 
of  ;£'20  per  annum;  and  from  that  time  the  catechist  was 
a  recognized  school  official,  the  duties  and  stipend  being,  as 
a  rule,  assigned  to  the  Head  Master.  If,  therefore,  Hotchkis's 
account  of  these  prayers  be  correct,  they  were,  at  any  rate, 
in  use  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  may  possibly 
have  been  drawn  up  by  Lawrence  for  daily  use  in  school 
after  the  framing  of  the  ordinances  in  1577. 

"MORNING  PRAYER. 

"To  thank  the  Lord  our  God  it  is 
A  good  and  comely  thing, 
And  to  Thy  Name,  O  Thou  most  high. 
Due  praise  aloud  to  sing, 

Thy  loving  kindness  forth  to  show 

When  first  appears  the  light, 
And  to  declare  Thy  faithfulness 

With  pleasure  every  night 

For  through  Thy  works.  Lord,  Thou  hast  made 

Our  souls  right  glad  to  be, 
And  in  Thy  works  we  will  triumph, 

Which  have  been  wrought  by  Thee ; 

Lord,  let  Thy  Grace  and  Glory  stand 

On  us  Thy  servants  thus, 
Confirm  the  works  we  take  in  harid, 

Lord,  prosper  them  and  us. 
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"  I  believe  in  God^  &c. 

^'O  blessed  Father,  we  give  Thee  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for 
Thy  manifold  blessings  both  spiritual  and  temporal  which  Thou  hast 
plentifully  bestowed  upon  us  from  the  beginning  of  our  lives  to  this 
present  day:     But  namely  that  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  mercifully  to 
preserve  us  this  night  last  past  from  all  the  maliciousness  of  our  ghostly 
enemy  the  deviL    And  now,  blessed  Father,  as  the  night  with  its  dark- 
ness is  past,  and  the  day  with  its  light  is  come,  and  goeth  on  to  the  joy 
of  all  living  creatures :  so  likewise  now  cause  the  spiritual  light  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  lively  image  of  Thee  our  God, 
to  shine  in  our  hearts,  that  we  may  behold  Thee,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
in  Him,  and  that  we  Thy  children,  through  this  blessed  light,  being 
delivered  from  all  dark  ignorance  and  heavy  sluggishness,  may  be  made 
apt  vessels  for  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in.    So  plant  in  us,  good  Father, 
the  fear  of  Thy  Name  and  knowledge  of  Thy  Will,  that  we,  Thy  poor 
children,  acknowledging  ourselves  to  be  miserable  sinners,  may  neverthe- 
less be  made  pure  and  holy  by  the  righteousness  and  death  of  Thy  only 
and  natural  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  eldest  brother.    And  grant  that  we  so 
proceed  in  good  learning  and  manners,  that,  as  we  daily  grow  through 
Thy  goodness  in  years  and  stature  of  body,  so  we  may  daily  increase 
both  in  wisdom  and  favour  before  Thee  our  heavenly  Father  and  before 
men,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  all  honour  and  glory  both  now  and  for  ever.    Amen« 

**  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  &c 

''  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c 


"EVENING  PRAYER. 

**  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  &c. 

"O  most  merciful  Father  and  gracious  God,  without  whose  help  all 
those  studies,  and  all  those  things  which  we  have  learned  this  day,  are 
but  vain;  bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  labours  of  our  Teachers,  and 
the  endeavours  of  us  Thy  tender  children,  and  so  plentifully  water  the 
same  with  the  dew  of  Thy  heavenly  Grace,  that,  as  we  daily  grow 
through  Thy  goodness  in  godliness,  knowledge  and  understanding,  at 
the  last  we  may  become  fit  instruments  for  Thy  Church  and  Common- 
wealth. Give  us  Grace,  O  Heavenly  Father,  to  use  all  those  studies 
and  all  those  things  which  we  have  learned  this  day  in  Thy  fear,  to 
Thy  honour  and  glory,  the  comfort  of  our  Parents  and  the  edifying  of 
our  Brethren.  Forgive  us,  O  Lord,  all  the  faults  which  we  have  this 
day  committed  either  by  negligence,  slothfulness,  or  any  other  way. 
And  endue  us  daily  more  and  more  with  godliness,  knowledge  and 
understanding,  and  inflame  our  minds  with  earnestness  and  cheerfulness 
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to  obtain  the  same.  Teach  us  true  obedience  to  Thee  in  all  powers 
and  ordinances  appointed  under  Thee,  and  finally  as  Thou  hast  made 
this  day  prosperous  unto  us,  so  by  Thy  mighty  protection  save  us  this 
night  from  all  perils  and  dangers,  and  especially  from  our  ghostly 
enemy  the  devil,  who,  like  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,  which  of  ourselves  we  cannot  resist,  but  being  made 
strong  by  faith  in  Thee,  to  Whom,  both  sleeping  and  waldng,  we 
commeord  ourselves  this  night  and  evermore.    Amen. 

"  God  save  the  Church  Universal,  and  bring  us  all  to  the  unity  of 
Christ  in  truth.  God  save  the  King,  Queen  and  Realm,  and  send  us 
peace  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

John  Meiglien,  M.A.,  Head  Master,  1583-1635. 

WHEN  Lawrence  resigned  his  post  in  July,  1583,  the 
BailiHs  were  willing  that  Mr.  John  Baker,  the  second 
master,  should  succeed  him,  being  of  opinion  that  he  was 
possessed  of  all  the  qualifications  required  by  the  ordinances 
for  such  promotion ;  but,  as  Baker  "utterly  refused*'  to  accept 
their  proposal,  "requesting  that  a  more  sufficient  person** 
should  be  obtained  by  the  recommendation  of  the  master  and 
fellows  of  St  John's  College,  the  Bailiffs  wrote  to  them 
on  August  1st,  announcing  the  vacancy,  and  begging  the 
college  "to  elect  and  send"  a  new  master  in  Lawrence's 
place,  signifying  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  disallow 
the  college  choice,  which,  under  the  ordinances,  they  had  the 
right  to  do,  if  "a  younger  or  more  insufficient  man  than 
Mr.  Baker "  were  senL^  After  some  deliberation  the  master 
and  fellows  selected  Mr.  John  Mehen,*  M.A.,  a  graduate  of 
their  own  collie,  who  was  duly  qualified,  as  a  scholar  of 
Shrewsbury  School,  the  son  of  a  burgess,  and  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  more  than  two  years'  standing,  to  be  Head  Master. 
In  their  letter  of  commendation,  dated  September  20th,  they 
tell  the  Bailiffs  that  they  have  "  no  fear  "  that  Meighen  "  could 
be  disallowed."  They  regarded  him,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man'  "who  refused  to  deal  therein,"  as  the  best  man 

>  See  Bakb&'s  Hist  of  St,  John's  College,  voL  L  p.  419. 

s  The  name  seems  to  have  been  spelt  indifferently  Megbyn,  Mehen,  Meyghen, 
and  Meighen.  The  Head  Master  signed  his  name  John  Meyghen  for  a  year  or 
two,  bat  subsequently  changed  the>  into  an  u 

*  This  was  probably  either  Richard  Webster  or  Richard  Harries.  Both  of  them 
were  natives  of  Shrewsbury,  educated  at  the  school,  and  fellows  of  St.  John's 
College. 
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available  for  the  post,  and  described  him  as  industrious  "  in 
the  study  of  good  learning,"  "  well  affected "  in  religion,  of 
"honest  conversation"  and  "discreet  behaviour"  during  his 
whole  time  at  collie,  and  "  well  approved  ...  in  the  good 
government  of  youth  and  their  due  order  of  teaching."  With 
more  years  they  doubted  not  that  he  would  be  as  successful 
as  his  predecessors.^  The  Bailiffs  were  sensible  enough  not 
to  insist  on  their  condition  that  the  new  master  should  be  an 
older  man  than  John  Baker,  and  formally  admitted  Meighen 
to  the  head-mastership  on  October  ist,  1583. 

According  to  Blakeway,  the  new  Head  Master  was  the  son 
of  Richard  Meighen,  a  tanner  of  Shrewsbury.  Two  boys  of 
his  name  were  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  Ashton's  time,  both 
of  whom  were  oppidans.  The  first,  John  Meyghyn,  was 
entered  in  1563,  and  placed  in  the  8th  class.  The  second, 
whose  name  is  written  John  Mehen,  was  entered  in  1 566,  and 
placed  in  the  same  class.  It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that 
these  entries  must  refer  to  different  boys.  Which  of  the  two 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  future  Head  Master  must  remain 
doubtful.  We  know  that  he  graduated  B.A.  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  January,  157^,  and  M.A.  in  1581,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  eleven  years  at  school  if  he  entered 
in  1563.  This  is  unlikely,  and  the  balance  of  probability 
seems  in  favour  of  the  later  entry,  especially  as  the  spelling 
of  the  name  agrees  with  that  adopted  by  the  college  in  the 
letter  of  nomination.  Probably  Meighen  was  about  twenty- 
six  years  old  when  he  began  work  in  1583.  Like  his 
predecessor,  Thomas  Lawrence,  he  was  not  in  Holy  Orders. 
He  filled,  indeed,  the  office  of  churchwarden  of  St  Mary's  in 
1599.*  The  new  Head  Master  found  the  school  well  filled 
with  boys,  the  numbers  at  the  time  of  his  admission, 
excluding  those  in  the  Accidence  School,  being  271. 
Lawrence's  tone  in  his  farewell  letter  to  the  Bailiffs  is 
that  of  a  thoroughly  wearied  hian,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  reins  of  discipline  were  somewhat  relaxed  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  time;   for,  on    October  4th,  the   day  of  the 

^  See  Baker's  JSfist,  of  SUjohtCs  College,  vol.  i.  p.  419. 
*  ffeichkis  JIfSS. 
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municipal  elections,  the  outgoing  Bailiffs  thought  it  necessary 
to  issue  a  proclamation  that  **  no  scholars,  boys,  nor  prentices, 
should  that  night  go  abroad  to  disquiet  the  town  with 
nnreasonable  noises,  fightings,  and  disorders."  The  notice 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  ''all  things  proceeded  quietly, 
and  ended  in  good  time  and  in  good  order."  ^  About  this 
time  it  was  arranged,  mainly  for  the  advantage  of  Shrewsbury 
schoolboys,  that  St  Mary's  bell  should  toll  every  day,  at 
1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.* 

The  first  3^ear  of  Meighen's  head-mastership  was  noticeable 
for  the  visit  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  accom- 
panied by  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  his  stepson,  and 
Lord  North,  to  Shrewsbury.  The  reception  given  them  had 
almost  a  state  character.'  The  "Worshipful  of  the  shire," 
the  Bailiffs,  and  Aldermen  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  ''the 
companies  of  the  occupations  of  the  town,"  and  the  scholars 
of  the  Free  School, "  in  comely  and  seemly  order,"  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  honoured  visitors  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Wyle  Cop.  Here,  in  accordance  with  the  Shrewsbury 
custom,  orations  were  addressed  to  Lord  Leicester  by 
certain  selected  boys,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse. 
Thomas  Sidney,*  Lord  Leicester's  nephew,  was  naturally  one 
of  the  orators.  Edward  Higgcms,^  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Geoi^e 
Higgons,  one  of  the  Bailiffs  for  the  year,  and  Richard  Horde,^ 

*  '^fOLLXf^s  Bistory  of  Shrtwsbury, 

*  T([^lar  MS.    The  date  of  the  visit  was  May  asth,  15S4. 

*  For  what  little  is  known  of  Thomas  Sidnqr  see  Chapter  III. 

*  Edward  Higgom  was  probably  a  son  of  Mr.  Ralph  HiggonSf  yoongier  brother 
of  the  Baili£  Owen  and  Blakeway  fall  into  the  curious  error  of  calling  him  the 
second  son  of  Mr.  George  Higgons,  two  of  whose  sons^Ricfaaid  and  George — 
woe  at  school  in  1563.  If  his  second  son  was  named  Edward  he  must  have 
died  beftve  1563,  for  in  that  year  Edward,  son  of  Mr.  George  Higgons, 
was  baptised  at  St.  Julian's  on  October  36th.  This  latter  Edward  can  hardly 
have  been  at  school  in  1584  at  the  mature  age  of  32.  So,  unless  Mr.  George 
Higgons  had  a  third  son  named  Edward,  both  elder  ones  having  died,  he  cannot 
have  been  &ther  of  the  schoolboy  of  1584. 

'  Richard  Horde  was  fifth  son  of  John  Horde,  Esq.,  of  Horde's  Park,  Bridg- 
nofftlL  He  entered  Shrewsbury  School  in  1577.  In  1593  he  was  elected  fellow 
ol  St.  John's  College.  Subsequently  he  took  holy  orders,  and  had  a  liviqg 
in  Essex. 
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a  Bridgnorth  boy,  who  became  afterwards  a  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  were  the  others. 

Thomas  Sidney's  speech  consisted  chiefly  of  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  of  the  "loving  entertainment"  he  had 
received  from  all  classes  in  Shrewsbury,  and  a  humble 
entreaty  to  his  uncle  ''to  give  the  Bailiffs  and  all  the  rest 
thanks  in  his  behalf." 

The  other  orations  were  couched  in  very  flowery  language, 
and  were  elaborate  panegyrics  of  Leicester.  They  spoke 
of  "  the  noble  stock  "  from  which  he  sprang,  and  of  which  he 
was  "the  chiefest  flower  in  flourishing" ;  of  the  valour  of  his 
"  arts  and  attempts,"  and  the  "  triumphant  end  "  to  which  he 
brought  them ;  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  ^^ the  prince*'  for  his  "wisdom  and  politic  counsel"  in 
preventing  foreign  princes,  and  revealing  both  "domestical 
and  foreign  traitors,"  and  wound  up  with  a  prayer  that  the 
Almighty  would  give  "  Nestor's  years  "  to  "  his  honour." 

At  the  close  of  the  speeches  the  whole  party  proceeded 
to  "  Master  Onslow's  Place,"^  which  had  been  furnished  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Leighton,^  of  Watelsborough,  and  there 
the  Bailifls  presented  to  Lord  Leicester  a  standing  cup 
of  silver  gilt  containing  ;£'20  in  angels,  a  hogshead  of  wine, 
and  banqueting  dishes  to  the  value  of  ;^ia  All  these  gifts 
"  his  honour  .  .  .  thankfully  received." 

The  next  morning  Leicester  visited  the  school,*  and  had 
once  more  to  listen  to  "sundry  orations."  The  chronicler 
adds  that  before  leaving  he  gratified  the  masters  with 
"sundry  rewards."  Then  came  service  at  St  Mary's  and 
"  an  excellent  sermon  "  by  "  Master  Tomk)rs."  * 

^  The  Coandl  House. 

*  Better  known  as  Sir  Edward  Leighton.  He  was  not  knighted  till  abont  159a 
Mr.  Thomas  Leighton,  Sir  Edward's  grand&ther,  Sheriff  of  Shropshire  in  1495, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Walter  Devereuz,  Lord  Ferrers;  so  that  there 
was  relationship  between  the  Leightons  and  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex. 

*  See  Taylor  MS.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  school  accounts  for  the  year  from 
November  i6th,  1583,  of  2x.  $ii.  paid  for  cleaning  the  school  on  the  oocasioii 
of  Lord  Leicester's  visit 

*  The  Rev.  John  Tomkys,  a  native  of  Sta£R)rdshire,  was  appointed  Cunite 
of  St  Mary's  and  Public  Preacher  in  1582.  He  was  still  holding  these  offices  on 
February  15th,  159^,  when  he  received  a  licence  from  the  Rev.  Andrew  Dsger, 
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After  dinner  the  Earl  took  his  departure  from  Shrewsbury, 
proceeding  homeward  by  Oswestry,  Denbigh,  and  Chester. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  young  Earl  of  Essex  again 
visited  the  town.  The  account  of  his  reception  is  interesting, 
as  containing  the  only  record  of  England's  time-honoured 
institution  of  archery  in  connection  with  the  school.^ 

Later  on  in  the  same  year  occurred  another  of  these 
pageants  which  occupied  so  noticeable  a  place  in  the  school 
life  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  the  compiler 
of  the  Tetylor  MS.  seems  to  have  taken  such  delight  The 
particular  form  which  the  military  display  took  upon  this 
occasion  was  a  reflection  of  the  anxiety  which  was  then 
so  widely  prevalent  in  England  about  the  plots  which  public 
rumour  was  continually  attributing  to  the  papists  to  assassi- 
nate Elizabeth  and  place  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  upon  the 
throne.*  The  scene  oi  this  pageant  was  the  Quarry,  or, 
as  it  was  then  called,  "Behind  the  Walls."  It  is  the  last 
recorded  in  the  Taylor  MS.  There  is  indeed  but  little  to  be 
found  bearing  upon  school  matters  among  the  remaining 
incidents  which  are  there  related.  The  chronicle  itself  came 
to  an  end  in  1604,  probably  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
compiler. 

Meighen's  head-mastership  lasted  more  than  fifty  years. 

Minister  of  Sl  Alkxnond's  to  "  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  on  the  ground  of  sickness."  He 
died  June  23rd,  1593.  The  chronicler  speaks  of  him  as  "a  famous  learned 
man."  He  seems  to  have  been  in  great  &vour  with  the  Shrewsbury  puritans. 
(OwBN  and  Blakbway's  History  of  Skr€wsb$try,) 

^  "This  yeare  and  the  zzrth  daye  of  maye  Lord  Robert  devereux,  yonge 
Earle  of  Essex,  cam  from  master  leightons  of  wattilsborowe,  throughe  the  towne 
of  Shreusberie,  before  whom  was  made  soondrie  oraoOTS  by  the  scolUurs  of  the 
free  scoole,  and,  standing  in  battle  raye,  w^  bowes  and  arrows,  at  hys  passadge 
through  the  castlegate,  reioysyd  at  the  sight  of  them  giving  them  greate  rewards 
w<he  harty  thancks **^Tayior  MS.,  1 585. 

'  '*  This  yeare  and  the  8  daye  of  September  beinge  thursdaye  the  scollars  of  the 
free  sooole  in  shrewsberie  made  a  triumphe  in  warlicke  mand  in  a  feeld  there 
callyd  behinde  the  walls  agginst  the  pope's  army  and  other  rebells  whom  they 
trivmphantly  vanquished  to  the  greate  reioysinge  of  the  beholders  departinge 
from  the  fiUd  throughe  the  towne  victoriously  towards  the  Castell  there  beinge 
over  the  towne  where  they  w%e  soowndeof  trompet  dromme  and  ahoutes  sowndid 
owt  their  victry  w%e  greate  fyers  mad  and  thanklull  psalmes  most  joyfully  soonge 
to  god  in  the  comfortable  hearinge  of  all  the  towne  w*he  ioyfull  and  harty 
dianksgivinge."—  Tayior  MS. 
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and  he  lived  to  see  most  of  the  objects  accomplished  which 
the  ordinances  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  stock  remnant  con- 
templated. Houses  were  provided  for  the  second  and  third 
masters ;  a  library  and  a  gallery  were  built,  and  the  former 
was  furnished  with  books;  a  country  house  was  built  at 
Grinshill,  a  few  miles  away  from  Shrewsbury,  to  which  the 
masters  and  boys  might  resort  in  time  of  plague  or  sickness. 
The  school-house  at  Shrewsbury,  which  was  of  timber,  was 
taken  down  and  entirely  rebuilt  of  white  freestone ;  a  chapel 
also,  adjoining  the  school-rooms,  was  completed  and  conse- 
crated.^  Many  changes  naturally  took  place  in  the  staff  of 
masters  during  Meighen's  time.  Richard  Atkys,  the  third 
master,  died  on  July  2ist,  1587,  after  twenty-six  years' 
service,  and  "was  hurried  in  the  Scholler's  Chappell,  in  St 
Marie's  Churche,  the  next  day  after  beyng  Satumday  in  the 
morning,  all  the  schoUers  of  the  whole  schole  goyng  before 
the  herse  to  the  churche  and  the  rest  of  the  schoolem"  then 
remaininge  followinge,  next  after  his  children,  before  the 
magistrates."^  On  August  ist  the  Bailiffs  wrote  to  St 
John's  College  to  notify  the  vacancy,  suggesting  in  their 
letter  the  appointment  of  William  Bailly,  B.A.,  of  St  John's 
Collie,  who  was  the  "  legitimate  son  of  Mr.  John  Bailly, 
gentleman,  a  free  burgess  of  Shrewsbury."*  The  college 
elected  Mr.  Bailly  on  August  9th,  and  on  August  23rd 

^  See  Stow's  Ckraniele  of  EngUmd^  ai^[meiited  by  Edward  Howes  (London, 
163 1 ),  Owbn's  Arms  of  the  BaUiffs^  and  OwxN  and  Blakbway's  Sknmshtiy. 

'  See  school  register.  Richard  Atkys  was  in  holy  orders,  and  appears  to  have 
held  the  cure  of  Sutton  Church,  where  his  name  is  cat  in  full  on  the  reading  desk, 
*'  Richarde  Atkis.  3.  Scholemaster.  1582."  The  account  of  hb  death  and  burial 
in  the  school  register  was  very  inaccurately  copied  in  Collins's  Abiic  Schools^ 
there  being  no  less  than  six  mistakes  in  transcribing.  The  worst  error  was  in 
taking  Satumday  for  PeUm  Sunday,  The  time  of  year,  July,  should  have  made 
such  a  mistake  impossible.  Unfortunately  all  these  errors  have  sinoe  been  re- 
produced verbatim  elsewhere. 

'  For  the  letters  as  to  the  vacancy  and  election  see  Bakbr's  Hist,  of  Si.  Johs^s 
ColUgi  and  the  school  account-book.  The  new  master's  name  seems  to  have  been 
spelt  indifferently  Bailly,  Bailey,  and  Baylie.  He  was  entered  at  school  as  a  boy 
in  November,  1580,  and  graduated  B.  A.  in  1586.  According  to  Phillips  he  was  in 
holy  orders.  He  was  formally  admitted  third  master  on  August  31st,  and  the 
customary  banquet  was  held  in  ''the  lower  chamber  nest  to  the  accidence 
school,  within  the  school  court" — School  register. 
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the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  formally  expressed  his 
ap{Mt>val. 

In  the  following  year,  on  November  12th,  Roger  Kent,  who 
had  been  master  of  the  Accidence  School  since  its  first  founda- 
tion, about  1577,  died,  and  was  buried  next  day  in  St  Mar/s 
Churchy  with  much  the  same  formalities  as  Richard  Atkys.^ 

No  provision  had  been  made  in  the  ordinances  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Accidence  master  was  to  be  elected, 
and  in  consequence  there  was  some  delay  in  the  appointment 
of  his  successor.  But  on  January  23rd,  1 58f ,  Mr.  Ralph  Jones* 
was  formally  "  admitted  teacher  of  the  Accidence  School," 
Meighen  and  the  Bailiffs  having  wisely  agreed  to  make  a 
joint  election.*  The  next  change  in  the  staff  was  consequent 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  William  Bailey,  the  third  master, 
on  October  30th,  1594.  The  Bailiffs  wrote  on  the  following 
day  ta  the  coll^^e  authorities  to  notify  the  vacancy,  and 
recommended  Ralph  Gittins,  B.A.,  a  scholar  of  St  John's 
College  and  duly  qualified  under  the  ordinances,  to  their 
notice.  On  November  1 5th  the  master  and  seniors  wrote  to 
say  that  they  had  elected  Ralph  Gittins  to  the  third-master- 
ship, **  having  experience  of  his  good  conversation."^  Ralph 
Gittins'  career  at  Shrewsbury,  which  did  not  finally  close  till 
1638,  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  in  which 
also  wiU  be  found  some  account  of  the  other  changes  in 
the  magisterial  staff  up  to  the  time  of  Meighen's  resigna- 
tioiL  From  time  to  time  notes  occur  in  the  school  register 
in  Meighen's  handwriting  of  money  received  by  him  for  the 

^  1588.  *'In  this  yeare  on  the  xli^  day  of  November  between  the  houres  of 
one  and  two  of  the  docke  in  the  aftemoone,  Roger  Kent,  late  schoolem'  of  the 
fourth  or  accidence  schoole  dep'ted  this  life.  And  was  buried  in  the  Scholers' 
cbapell  in  St  Marie's  Churche  the  next  day  after  beyinge  Wednesday  in  the 
mominge,  all  the  scholers  of  the  whole  schoole  goynge  before  the  hearse  to 
ehttfche  by  two  and  two,  and  the  vest  of  the  scboolem'*  then  lemaininge  foUow- 
inge  next  after,  before  the  magistrates." — School  register. 

'  Ralph  Janes  was  entered  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1579.  Phillips  says  be 
was  in  holy  orders.  He  subsequently  became  third  master,  and  did  not  resign 
before  x627«  He  was  still  living  in  1637,  and  was  then  in  receipt  of  a  pension, 
(See  school  account-book,  school  register,  &c.) 

'  This  mode  of  dectkm  was  permanently  adopted  in  1591  by  the  advice  of 
ommseL 

*  See  Baksr's  ffUt,  of  St  John* s  ColUg$, 
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materials  of  the  old  timber  structures,  which  were  gradually 
removed  as  the  new  buildings  of  "  freestone  "  took  their  place. 
On  September  4th,  1587,  the  Bailiffs  wrote  to  St  John's 
Collie  for  permission  to  take  money  from  the  school-chest 
for  necessary  repairs  and  for  the  building  of  a  library  and 
gallery.  But  though  the  college  signified  its  assent  on 
September  nth,  the  library  and  gallery  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  hand  before  the  year  1594-95.^  Something  must 
have  been  done  previously  in  the  way  of  clearing  the  ground, 
as  Meighen  accounts  as  early  as  1591  for  certain  ''stufTe  of 
the  schooles  sold/'  consisting  of  timber  and  mortar  and  lime. 
By  June  24th,  161 2,  houses  for  the  masters,  as  well  as  the 
library  and  gallery,  seem  to  have  been  completed,  for  we  find 
the  Bailiffs  writing  word  on  that  day  that  "  all  the  buildings 
.  .  .  to  be  erected  before  the  country  school-house"  were 
finished.  We  read  also  in  the  school  roister  that  on  October 
1st,  1614,  the  Bailiffs  and  Schoolmasters  had  wine  and  cakes 
in  the  library ''  instead  of  a  banket"  The  school  account-book 
shows  that  the  storm  of  March  21st,  159I,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  Taylor  MS,  to  have  done  serious  damage  to  the  tower 
and  spire  of  St  Mary's  Church,  was  also  the  cause  of  con* 
siderable  injury  to  the  masters'  houses  and  other  school- 
buildings.  Probably  the  damage  done  by  this  storm  had  the 
effect  of  hurrying  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  buildings 
in  the  following  year. 

On  June  24th,  161 2,  the  library  being  now  finished,  the 
Bailiffs  asked  leave  of  the  college  to  take  ;^I00  from  the 
school-chest  to  buy  books,  adding  that,  after  this,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  spend  £  10  now  and  then  in  this  way.* 
The  master  and  seniors  seem  to  have  objected  to  the  library 
being  furnished  with  books  before  the  scholarships  at  St 
John's,  spoken  of  in  the  ordinances,  were  founded,  and  it 
was  not  till  May,  16 16,  after  the  Bailiffs  had  declared  their 
intention  of  founding  two  scholarships,  and  building  a  school- 
house  in  the  country  in  the  course  of  that  summer,^  that 

^  See  school  account-book.  *  Hist,  of  Si,  fokfis  Coilege^  vol.  i. 

*  Hist,  of  St.  fokris  Cell^^  toL  l  p.  478.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had 
recommended,  in  his  decree  of  June  28th,  161 3,  that  books  should  be  purchased 
for  the  Ubrary.  (HotchkU  MSS,) 
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the  college  gave  its  sanction  to  the  expenditure  of  ;^ioo  on 
books.^  The  selection  was  entrusted  to  Meighen,  and  the 
school  accounts  show  that  he  spent  on  books,  during  the 
year  from  November  i6th,  1616,  £79  6s.  i^cL  out  of  that 
sum.  The  collie  also  assented  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Bailiffs'  proposal  to  take  £24^  out  of  the  school-chest  for 
the  erection  of  a  school-house  at  Grinshill,*  and,  on  Sep- 
tember I4th|  1616,  leave  was  given  to  take  a  further  sum 
of  £iQO  on  account  of  the  ''doubtfulness  of  the  ground 
whereuppon  the  building  is  sett"'  So  some  beginning  must 
have  been  made  in  the  matter,  though  the  Bailiffs  cannot 
have  proceeded  far,  as  on  July  9th,  1621,  the  collie,  while 
sending  a  licence  to  spend  an  additional  £100  on  the  country 
school-house,  requested  that  the  licence  might  be  returned 
if  not  used,  since  former  licences  had  not  been  carried  into 
efTect* 

The  sweating  sickness,  as  has  been  before  mentioned, 
frequently  visited  Shrewsbury,  and  was  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  We  have  seen  that  educa- 
tional work  there  was  suspended  for  several  months  in 
1575-76  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  plague. 
It  broke  out  again  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1604,  and 
raged  with  great  violence  till  April,  1605.  During  this  time 
667  persons  died  in  Shrewsbury,  including  the  two  Bailiffs 
for  the  year.  The  streets  are  said  to  have  been  so  little 
frequented  that  they  became  mostly  overgrown  with  grass. '^ 
The  school  dispersed  at  Midsummer,  1604,  and  did  not 
reassemble  before  May,  1605. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  school-house  at  Grinshill  having 
been  used  before  1631.  In  that  year  no  entry  was  made 
in  the  school  register  between  July  4th  and  September  26th ; 
but  between  the  latter  date  and  November  2nd  a  few  boys* 
names  are  entered  as  admitted  at  Grinshill.      The  audit 

^  See  school  account-book. 

>  Grenshil  seems  to  have  been  the  old  name  of  the  place. 
'  Hist,  of  St.  John^s  Collegia  voL  L  p.  479. 

*  Hist,  of  St.Johfis  College^  vol.  L  p.  485.    In  1623  the  Baili£&  applied  for  an 
additional  sum  of  ;£ioo  for  the  house  at  Grinshill 
'  See  Phillips's  Shrewsbury  and  the  school  register. 
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took  place,  as  usual,  on  November  i6th,  in  the  Exchequer, 
but  Meighen  was  not  present  He  notes  in  the  register  that 
he  was  at  the  time  ^*  at  Grinshill  with  the  schoole  because  of 
the  sickness  then  raiginge  in  the  towne,"  and  "was  unable 
to  travayle  by  reason  of  sickness  then  comynge  uppon" 
him.  His  son-in-law,  Thomas  Hayward,  represented  him 
at  the  audit. ^  This  Thomas  Hayward,  whose  name  is 
again  mentioned  in  Meighen's  notice  of  the  audit  of 
November  i6th,  1635,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hayward,  of  Balderton  Hall,  Middle,  Shropshire,  and  was 
entered  in  the  highest  school  at  Shrewsbury,  together  with 
his  brother  George,  on  June  isth,  1607.  He  married  Alice 
Meighen,  daughter  of  his  old  schoolmaster,  and  seems  to 
have  subsequently  resided  for  some  years  at  Middle.  A 
contemporary  describes  him  as  "a  comely  genteel  person 
and  "  a  good  scholar,"  who  wrote  "  a  very  clarke-like  hand 
He  speaks  of  him  also  as  "  a  good  farmer,"  but  says  that 
he  n^lected  his  business,  his  wife's  shrewdness  driving 
him  to  the  alehouse  for  food,  and  his  own  popularity  keeping 
him  there  longer  than  necessary.  That  outspoken  person, 
Mr.  Cough,  of  Middle,  in  whose  chronicle  these  details  are 
found,  accuses  Mrs.  Hayward  of  extravagance  as  well  as 
of  shrewdness.  Whoever  may  have  been  in  fault,  Thomas 
Hayward  managed  to  get  through  a  good  property.*  In 
later  years  he  lived  in  Shrewsbury,  and  was  supported  in 
his  old  age  by  his  brother  Richard.*  He  was  buried  in 
St  Mary's  churchyard.* 

^  It  does  not  appear  from  the  school  register  when  the  boys  returned  to 
Shrewsbury.  But  a  petition  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lioyd,  Vicar  of  St. 
Alkmond's,  to  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  on  March  30th,  1632,  shows  that 
the  plague  was  then  still  raging  in  the  town.  Gough  mentions  in  his  Histaiy  of 
Middk  that  the  school  migrated  again  to  Grinshill  in  the  year  1649,  in  conse- 
quence- of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Shrewsbury. 

*  He  owned  lands  in  Newton  and  Whizall,  and  his  wife  seems  to  have  broog^ 
him  houses  in  Shrewsbury  as  well  as  money.  (Cough's  Middle,) 

'  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  mistake  of  Cough's,  and  that  he  should  have 
written  ''bis  brother-in-law,  Richard  Meighen." 

«  See  Cough's  MiddU,  Gough  adds  that  Thomas  Hayward's  two  sons, 
Robert  and  Thomas,  were  apprenticed,  and  that  his  daughter  went  into  service. 
His  wife  Alice  survived  till  1660,  and  was  buried  at  Middle.  Alice  Meighen 
was  baptised  at  St.  Mary's,  November  24th,  1599,  and  was  married  to  Thomas 
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Three  sons  of  Meighen  were  educated  at  Shrewsbury, 
Richard,^  Thomas,*  and  Grodson.*  The  two  latter  graduated 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Godson  is  described  in 
the  register  of  benefactors  under  the  year  1625  as  "  Preacher 
of  God's  Word."  Richard  became  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
in  London.  Their  mother  was  "Mistress  Joan  Headley,"* 
whom  Meighen  married  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury, 
on  September  23rd,  1587. 

On  September  lOth,  16 17,  the  newly-finished  room  on  the 
ground  floor  under  the  library  was  consecrated  by  Dr.  John 
Overall,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  as  the  school 
chapeL  The  consecration  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Sampson  Price,  D.D.,  Incumbent  of  AlI-Hallows-the-More, 
Thames  Street,  London,  a  former  scholar  of  Shrewsbury.* 
It  was  subsequently  printed  and  published  by  Richard 
Meighen,  under  the  title  The  Beauty  of  Holiness;  or^  the 
Consecration  of  a  House  of  Prayer  by  the  Example  of  our 
Saviour^  6rc,  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  1582 
the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's, 
which  was  known  thenceforth  as  ''  the  scholars'  chapel,"  was 
repaired  and  beautified  at  the  school  chaises,  to  the  intent 

Hayward  September  30th,  1630.  Three  of  their  children  were  baptised  at 
St.  Mary's:  Robert  on  Augnst  lath,  1632;  Mary  on  November  nth,  1634 
(buried  January  12th),  and  Elizabeth  on  January  6th,  163!.  Thomas  Hay  ward  is 
described  by  Chaloner  as  one  of  his  £funiliar  friends  at  Shrewsbury.  They  were 
probably  at  school  together.     He  was  still  living  in  1652. 

^  Richard  Meighen  was  baptised  at  St  Mary's,  February  7th,  15! {,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  on  April  29th,  1606.  A  boy  of  the  same  name  entered  in 
1594  was  probably  a  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Meighen,  who  was  baptised  at  St.  Julian's 
March  17th,  isSJ. 

'  Thomas  Meighen  was  baptised  at  St.  Mary's,  January  13th,  159^.  He  was 
entered  in  the  highest  school  on  January  loth,  i6of ,  and  admitted  at  Jesos  College, 
Cambridge^  March  31st,  i6fS;  B.A.,  1614;  M.A.,  1620. 

'  Godson  Meighen  was  baptised  at  St.  Mary's,  November  30th,  1598.  Entered 
Shrewsbury  AprU  ist,  1609;  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  July  nth, 
1618;  B.A.,  1619 ;  Bene&ctor  to  school  library,  1623  and  1625. 

*  Joan  Mei^en,  wife  of  John  Meighen,  was  buried  at  St.  Mary's,  July  15th, 
1636,  surviving  her  husband  only  a  few  months. 

'  Sampson   Price,  son   of  the   Rev.  Thomas   Price,   Vicar   of  St   Chad's, 

Shzewsbary,  was  bom  in  1586,  and  entered  Shrewsbury  School  on  November 

2iid,  1601,  but  made  but  a  short  stay  at  school,  matriculating  at  Exeter  College, 

Qzfbrd,  as  der.  fiL  of  Salop  in  April,  1602,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     For  further 

details  of  his  career  see  later  on. 
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that  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  half-holidays  the  masters  and 
scholars  should  resort  there  for  divine  service  and  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  boys.  Seats  were  also  provided  for  them 
in  the  chancel  when  sermons  were  preached. 

But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  custom  of  frequenting 
St  Mary's  Church  seems  to  have  been  given  up  about  1605 
or  1606,  and  in  a  Chancery  Decree  of  Lord  Ellesmere  on 
June  28th,  161 3,  the  masters  were  ordered  to  resume  the 
practice.  Directions  were  also  given  that  the  chapel  should 
be  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  school  funds,  and  that  a  suitable 
allowance  should  be  made  to  the  curate  of  St  Mary*s,  or 
some  other  sufficient  person,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Bailiffs  and 
Head  Master,  for  saying  the  service  and  catechising  the 
scholars.^  Until  the  consecration  of  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  school  -  buildings  the  curate  of  St  Mary's  acted  as 
catechist;  but  when  the  boys  acquired  their  own  chapel 
apart  from  St  Mary's  he  could  no  longer  discharge  those 
duties,  and  the  Rev.  John  Foorde  was  appointed  catechist 
at  a  salary  of  ;f  20.*  Probably  the  room  under  the  library  was 
not  originally  intended  for  a  chapel;  but  when  it  became 
inconvenient  to  frequent  St  Mary's  for  divine  service,  it  was 
resolved  to  adapt  it  for  the  purpose.  In  1623  the  school  was 
relieved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  the  obligation  of 
keeping  in  repair  the  school  chapel  in  St  Mary's,  and  the 
payment  of  ;fi'20  per  annum  to  the  catechist  for  teaching  in 
the  new  chapel  was  sanctioned  at  the  same  time.' 

The  register  book  for  the  library  from  1596  to  1634 
gives  us  in  Meighen's  handwriting  the  names  of  old  scholars 
and  other  friends  of  the  school  who,  between  these  dates,  gave 
books  to  the  school  library,  or  money  to  purchase  them.  The 
Head  Master's  father,  who  died  in  February,  161 1,  left  20s. 
to  be  spent  in  books  at  the  discretion  of  his  son.  It  is 
probable  also  that  Richard  Meighen,  the  London  bookseller, 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  some  of  the  many  gifts  which 

^  See  Hotckkis  MSS. 

'  See  school  account-book.     Mr.  Foorde  oontinued  to  hold  the  oflke  tiU  1627. 
He  died  in  August,  1628,  «Lnd  was  buried  at  St  Mary's, 
s  ffctchkis  MSS. 
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were  made  to  the  library  in  1617  and  subsequent  years  by 
citizens  and  merchants  of  London.  His  own  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  till  1630.  He  is  described  as  citizen 
and  stationer  of  London.  The  iron  rods  and  chains  with 
which  Meighen  fitted  up  the  presses  in  the  library  for 
the  better  security  of  the  books,  and  the  care  with  which 
he  entered  the  names  of  donors  in  the  register,  appear  to 
indicate  considerable  interest  on  his  part  in  the  matter ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  presented 
any  books  himself.  We  even  find  him  making  a  chaise  of 
£2  in  1631-32  for  copying  into  the  register  the  names  of 
books  and  benefactors.^ 

Although  during  Meighen's  long  career  as  Head  Master 
the  prosperity  of  the  school  was  marred  from  time  to  time  by 
outbreaks  of  sickness  in  the  town,  by  serious  controversies 
between  him  and  the  BailifTs,  and,  during  his  last  few  years, 
when  he  retained  the  general  superintendence  of  the  school, 
although  unable  to  continue  teaching  in  the  highest  room, 
by  the  evils  attendant  on  a  divided  government,  we  find 
Shrewsbury  described  in  1627,  as  it  had  been  before  described 
by  Camden  in  Lawrence's  time,  as  "  the  best  filled  school  in 
England."  Thomas  Pritchard,  Archdeacon  of  LlandafT  and 
Vice-President  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  testified  to  this 
effect  in  a  note  made  in  a  book  which  he  presented  to  the 
library  of  his  old  school  in  this  year,  where  he  calls  Shrews- 
bury his  **  Dulcissima  Nutrix,"  and  describes  it  as  "  totius 
Angliae  numerosissima  Schola."* 

The  average  entry  of  boys  during  the  fifty-two  years  of 

^  See  sdiool  aooount-book  and  register  of  benehcton. 

'  The  Archdeacon  was  entered  in  the  second  school  on  July  19th,  1607,  as 
an  alien.  In  1610  he  matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  as  cler.  fil.  of 
Pembrokeshire,  aged  nineteen;  B.A.,  1613;  M.A.,  161 5 ;  D.D.,  1628;  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff,  1627.  He  probably  died  during  the  Commonwealth,  as  his  arch- 
deaconry was  filled  up  in  1660.  (Wood's  Athen,  Oxan,)  Several  boys  of  his 
name  were  entered  at  Shrewsbury  School  between  1602  and  1616,  but  the  only 
^ien  was  entered  in  1607.  Blakeway  somewhat  hastily  identified  the  oppidan 
who  entered  school  in  1612  with  the  Pembrokeshire  man  who  matriculated  at 
Oxford  in  1610.  Pritchard's  use  of  Camden's  words  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
he  is  not  referring  more  to  the  past  glories  of  the  school  than  to  its  prosperity  at 
the  time  he  was  writing. 
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Meighen's  head -mastership  exceeded  ninety  •seven.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  the  register,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  patronymic  Ap, 
and  the  adoption,  in  Wales  and  the  bordering  counties,  of 
permanent  surnames.  Between  1562  and  1590  we  find  no 
less  than  557  names  with  the  Welsh  prefix  in  question,  while 
subsequently  to  1590  it  occurs  only  eighty-five  times.  Ap 
David  becomes  Davies ;  Ap  Edward,  Edwardes ;  Ap  Griffith, 
Griffiths  or  Griffies ;  Ap  John,  Johnes  or  Jones ;  Ap  Richard, 
Richards  or  Richardson  or  Pritchard ;  Ap  Hugh,  Hughes  or 
Pugh ;  Ap  Owen,  Owens,  Owen,  or  Bowen ;  Ap  Thomas, 
Thomas ;  Ap  William,  Williams ;  Ap  Rees,  Frees,  Preece,  or 
Price ;  Ap  Robert,  Roberts  or  Probart  There  are  several 
other  names  in  the  school  register  of  a  similar  class,  but 
those  mentioned  are  the  most  important  Powel  seems  to 
have  almost  entirely  supplanted  Ap  Howel  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date.  The  forms  Bedwarde,  Bevan,  Probart,  and 
Pigeon,  for  Ap  Edward,  Ap  Evan,  Ap  Robert,  and  Ap  John, 
are  rare.  The  name  Prothero  does  not  occur  in  the  school 
register,  but  there  are  several  examples  of  its  older  forms, 
Ap  Retherche,  Ap  Rithroughe,  Ap  Rhetoroch,  Pretherche, 
and  Pretheroughe. 

Meighen  appears  to  have  ceased  to  teach  in  the  highest 
school  early  in  1632,  but  it  was  not  till  March,  163^,  that 
the  Bailiffs  entered  into  n^otiations  with  St.  John's  Collie, 
with  a  view  to  his  resignation  of  the  head -mastership. 
Ultimately  it  was  arranged,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  that  Meighen  should  receive 
;^ioo  down  and  an  annual  pension  of  ;£'20,  and  should 
also  have  the  use  of  the  school -house  at  Grinshill  for  his 
life.  In  September,  1635,  he  formally  resigned  the  office  he 
had  held  so  long,  and  his  death  followed  a  few  months 
afler.  On  February  3rd,  163I,  he  was  buried  in  St  Mary's 
Church. 

Incidental  mention  has  been  made  already  of  some  of 
Meighen's  Shrewsbury  pupils,  and  it  will  be  well  to  add 
here  a  few  notes  as  to  the  after  life  of  others  who  attained 
distinction  in  the  world.     Some  of  them  became  bishops. 
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John  Hanmer,^  who  entered  school  in  1 585,  after  graduating 
at  Oxford,  was  made  in  due  course  Rector  of  Bingham,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  a  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  Chaplain  to 
the  King,  and,  in  1623,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

Morgan  Owen,^  a  native  of  Carmarthenshire,  who,  while 
residing  at  Oxford,  built  at  his  own  cost  the  porch  of  St 
Mary's  Church,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  LlandafT  in  1638. 
Edward  Wolley'  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury  and  a  graduate 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  first  preferment  was 
the  Rectory  of  Adderley,  in  Shropshire.  Subsequently  the 
King  presented  him  to  the  Wardenship  of  Manchester  and 
Rectory  of  Croxton,  which  were  worth  together  ;£^i40O  a 
year.  Dr.  Wolley  was  a  staunch  loyalist,  and  is  said  by 
Baker  to  have  done  and  suffered  many  things  during  the 
Rebellion  for  his  King,  for  his  church,  for  liberty,  and  for 
the  laws,  strenuously  defending  his  oppressed  country  with 
his  tongue,  his  pen,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  with  his  sword. 
Certainly  he  lost  all  his  preferments,  and  was  banished. 
After  the  Restoration  he  lost  no  time  in  bringing  his  various 
claims  before  Charles  II.  On  October  ist,  1660,  he  peti- 
tioned the  King,  asking  for  one  of  the  four  Sees  of  Lichfield, 

^  JiAn  Hanmer  was  second  son  of  Mr.  David  Hanmer,  of  Pentrepant,  near 
Oswestry,  who  had  himself  been  at  Shrewsbury.  He  matriculated  at  Orid 
College,  Oxford,  in  1592,  as  pleb.  fiL  of  Salop,  aged  sixteen.  B.A.  in  1597 ; 
M.A.  in  1600 ;  B.D.  in  1615 ;  D.D.  in  1616 ;  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  1596 ;  Proctor, 
1605.  Died  at  Pentrepant  July  ajrd,  1629,  ^uid  was  buried  at  Selattyn,  where 
there  is  a  brass  to  his  memory.  (BlakmniQf  MSS.;  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon»;  Diet, 
Nat.  Bicg.) 

*  Morgan  Owtn  entered  school  in  1595.  He  matriculated  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  on  December  z6di,  1608,  as  pleb.  fiL,  aged  twenty-three ;  B.A.,  1609; 
M.A.  (Hart  Hall),  1616;  D.D.  Qesus  College),  1636.  He  was  impeached  with 
other  bishops  in  1641  for  protesting  against  the  Acts  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  six  months.  He  died  in  1645.  He  endowed 
Carmarthen  School  with ;f 30  per  annum.  (Wood's  AtAdn,  Oxon,) 

'  Edward  IVoUey  was  second  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wolley,  of  Shrewsbury, 
Vintner,  Bailiff  in  1619.  He  was  baptised  at  St.  Julian's  Januaiy  31st,  i6ot ; 
entered  school,  or  rather  was  promoted  from  the  Accidence  School,  December 
13th,  1613,  and  was  re-entered  in  1619  in  the  highest  school.  On  April  13th, 
1623,  he  was  admitted  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  When  made  Rector  of 
Adderley  in  1638  he  was  then  only  B.A.  He  was  with  the  King  at  Oxford,  and 
was  admitted  there  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  December  20th,  1643.  {Calendar  of 
Stat$  Flayers,  DotmsHe;  Baker's  Hist,  €ff  St,  John's  ColUgo;  Wood's  Fasti; 
Blakewe^  MSS,) 
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Hereford,  Peterborough,  or  Bristol.  A  few  months  later,  on 
December  sth,  1660,  he  wrote  again,  making  the  more  humble 
request  that  he  might  be  appointed  Dean  of  Lichfield.  But 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  any  preferment,  although 
King  Charles  made  him  his  Chaplain,  till  1662,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  Rectory  of  Toppesfield,  in  Essex.  In  1665  he  was 
consecrated  at  Tuam  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacogh,  in 
Ireland.  He  died  in  1684.  Burnet  tells  an  ill-natured  story 
about  Bishop  Wolley,  which  Cole  entirely  disbelieved,  but 
for  which  there  was  probably  some  foundation.  After  all, 
the  story  is  more  to  the  discredit  of  the  King  than  of  the 
Bishop.  Its  purport  is  that  the  King  told  Burnet  that  a 
chaplain  of  his,  **  a  great  blockhead,"  to  whom  he  had  given 
a  living  in  Suffolk,  made  friends  with  the  nonconformists  in 
his  parish.  What  he  said  to  them,  the  King  added,  he  could 
not  think,  as  he  was  a  very  silly  fellow,  but  his  nonsense 
suited  their  nonsense,  and  he  got  them  all  to  church.  So 
he  had  made  him  an  Irish  bishop. 

Francis  Dee,*  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  also  probably 
at  Shrewsbury  School,  though  only  for  the  last  few  months 
before   he   went    to    Cambridge.     Daniel    Price,*  Dean    of 

'  Francis  Dee  was  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Dee,  a  native  of  Shropshire,  who 
was  made  Rector  of  Great  St.  Bartholomew  in  London  in  1587.  He  was 
admitted  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School  on  April  26th,  1591,  and  seems  to  have 
removed  to  Shrewsbury  on  October  17th,  1594.  In  1596  he  became  a  scholar 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  B.A.,  1600;  M.A.,  1603;  B.D.,  1617;  Rector 
of  Holy  Trinity,  London,  i6o6>i690 ;  Minister  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street, 
16x5-1634;  Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  1618 ;  Dean  of  Chichester,  1630;  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  1634.  Died  October  Sth,  1638.  (See  Hist,  ofSt.Jokris  College; 
Nbwcourt's  Repertorium;  Wood's  Athen,  Oxen,;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Bieg,) 

>  Daniel  Price  entered  school  Jmae  7th,  1596,  and  matriculated  at  St.  Mary 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1597,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Exeter 
College,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1602,  M.A.  in  1604,  B.D.  in  i6ti, 
and  D.D.  in  161 3;  Rector  of  Worthen  in  Shropshire  and  Llanteglos  in 
Cornwall ;  Chaplain  to  Prince  Henry  and  Piinoe  Charles,  as  well  as  to  the 
King ;  J.P.  for  the  counties  of  Shropshire,  Cornwall,  and  Montgomery.  Bishop 
Corbet,  of  Norwich,  is  responsible  for  a  coarse  but  telling  efngram,  which 
alludes  to  the  Dean's  annual  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Prinoe 
Henry.  Wood  has  a  long  article  on  Daniel  Price.  Among  other  stories  abcmt 
him  he  quotes  one  from  a  book  called  Puritanism^  the  Mather;  Sin^  the  ZVnyttfar, 
to  the  effect  that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  on  his  death-bed.  He  died 
September  23rd,  163 1,  and  was  buried  at  Worthen,  where  there  is  a  moottment  to 
his  memory.    (See  Athen,  Oxen,,  and  Owen  and  Blakbway.) 
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Hereford,  and  his  brother,  Sampson  Price,*  Prebendary  of 
Hereford,  were  clei^men  of  some  note  in  their  day,  and 
also  prolific  writers.  Both  were  royal  chaplains.  Sampson 
Price  was  a  great  controversialist,  and  known  as  ''Malleus 
Haereticorum."  Their  father  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price, 
curate  of  St  Chad's,  Shrewsbury.  Francis  Gibbons,* 
another  Shrewsbury  -  bom  boy,  also  became  a  royal 
chaplain  in   the   reign   of  Charles   I.     Richard  AUestrce,* 

^  Sampson  Price  was  bom  in  1585,  and  entered  Shrewsbury  November  2nd, 
1601.  After  litUe  more  than  a  year  at  school  he  proceeded  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford;  but  he  graduated,  B.A.  in  1606  and  M.A.  in  1608,  as  a  member  oi 
Hart  HalL  Again  at  Exeter,  when  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.D.  in  1615, 
and  D.D.  in  1617.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  preached  the  sermon  at  the 
consecration  of  Shrewsbury  School  Chapel.  At  this  time  he  was  Vicar  of  Christ 
Churdi,  London,  having  been  appointed  to  that  cure  in  October,  161 7.  His 
first  preferment  seems  to  have  been  that  of  '*  Preacher  and  Parson  of  Car&x 
in  Oxford."  He  held  those  offices  in  1607.  Subsequently  he  was  made 
lecturer,  first  of  St.  01ave*s,  London,  and  then  of  St.  Gregory's,  adjoining 
Si.  Paul's  Church,  London.  On  J  we  aSth,  16 17,  he  was  appointed  Incumbent 
of  Al]*HaUows-the-More,  Thames  Street,  London.  In  1620  he  received  a 
patent  of  appointment  to  the  curacy  of  St  Chad,  Shrewsbury,  but  it  does 
not  seem  certain  that  he  ever  discharged  its  duties.  He  died  in  1630,  and 
was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  London.  (See  Wood's  Athem,  Oxon.^  and  Owbn 
and  Blakbway.)    Benefiu:tiMr  to  school  library,  1607  and  161 1. 

'  Francis  Gibsons  was  second  son  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Gibbons,  of  the  Abbey 
Fongate,  coroner  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  baptised  at  St  Julian's,  July  19th, 
1588 ;  entered  school  October  14th,  I597i  and  re-entered  December  loth,  1601 ; 
■ntriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1602,  as  gea  fil  of  Salop,  aged 
thirteen;  B.A.,  1607;  M.A.,  1609;  B.D.,  1616;  D.D.,  1618.  On  February 
16th,  i6if,  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  to  the  living  of 
Holy  Cross,  Shrewsbury,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Watson  and  Dr. 
Peryn ;  and  in  161 6  he  was  made  Rector  of  Aberdaron  in  Anglesey.  (Owbn 
and  Blaksway.) 

'  Richard  AUtstru  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Robert  AUestree,  of  Uppington,  Salop^ 
steward  to  the  Newport  fiunily.  He  was  bom  in  Mardi,  1619,  and  was  sent 
at  an  early  age  to  Wroxeter  School,  then  recently  founded  by  Sir  Richard 
Newport  Richard  Baxter  was  head  boy  at  the  time,  and  when  Allestree, 
who  was  four  years  younger,  was  promoted  to  his  form,  he  took  the  matter 
so  ill  as  to  talk  of  leaving  school.  But  his  master,  he  tells  us,  rebuked  him 
gravely  but  tenderly,  and  made  him  write  a  theme  on  the  subject,  '*Ne  sutor 
ultra  orepidam.''  On  January  20th,  1633,  Allestree  removed  to  Shrewsbuiy, 
and  was  at  once  placed  in  the  highest  school.  But  he  could  not  have  remained 
long,  as  Bishop  Fell  and  Antony  Wood  both  speak  of  his  education  at  Coventry 
School,  and  he  matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1636,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Allestree  was  expelled  from  Oxford  by  the  Parliamentary  Visitors 
in  164&9  but  he  returned  after  the  Restoration,  when  he  became  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.     He  was  made  Provost  of  Eton  in 
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Provost  of  Eton  and  Chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  was  Student 
and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  fought  as  a  private  soldier  at  Edgehill 
and  Oxford.  Another  Oxford  Salopian,  Edward  Corbett,^ 
of  Merton  College,  who  was  for  a  short  time  Public  Orator 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  was  one  of  the  few  Shrewsbury- 
bred  clergymen  who  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
Civil  Wars.  He  was  one  of  the  Seven  Preachers  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1646  to  convert  the  loyal 
scholars  of  Oxford.  Wood  calls  him  "  a  person  of  conscience 
and  honesty." 

Among  the  lawyers  who  were  educated  at  Shrewsbury  in 
Meighen's  time  the  most  prominent  was  Sir  Thomas  Jones,* 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1683, 
who  had  previously  been  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
He  was  deprived,  with  three  other  judges,  on  April  21st,  1686, 

1665,  and  resided  there  till  hb  death  in  il6a  A  Tolttme  of  his  sermons  was 
published  in  1684,  with  a  biographical  notice  by  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  (See 
Fullbr's  Worthies;  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  ;  Owbn  and  Blakbway's  History 
tf  Shrewsbury;  BLAKBWAY'S  Sheriffs  of  Shropshire^  eta) 

^  Edward  Corbett  was  second  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Corbett,  of  PoDtesbmy, 
Salop.  He  was  baptised  at  Pontesbury  on  June  ist,  1600,  and,  on  his  entering 
Shrewsbury,  June  ist,  1613,  was  placed  in  the  highest  school.  He  matriculated 
at  Merton  in  June,  162 1  (?),  as  j^eb.  fil.  of  Salop,  aged  nineteen  (?) ;  graduated 
B.A.  in  1623;  M.A.  in  1628;  and  D.D.  in  1648;  Probationer  fellow,  1624; 
Proctor,  1638.  Married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent.  Rector 
of  Chartham,  Kent,  1643-46,  and  afterwards  Rector  of  Great  Hasley,  Oxford- 
shire. Edward  Corbett  preached  before  Parliament  at  Laud's  trial,  and  was  also 
produced  as  a  witness  against  the  archbishop.  He  died  in  London,  January  5thy 
i65f ,  and  was  buried  at  Hasley.  In  his  wUl  he  left  various  Latin  commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures  to  the  school  library.  The  date  of  Corbett's  matriculation 
is  probably  wrongly  given  in  the  printed  Oxford  lists,  and  should  be  162a 
(Blaheway  MSS,;  Athen.  Oxon,;  Wood's  Fasti^  etc) 

*  Sir  Thomas  Jones  was  second  son  of  Edward  Jones,  Esq.,  Steward  of 
Shrewsbury.  He  was  bom  in  1614,  entered  Shrewsbury  Sdiool  in  January, 
162},  and  was  admitted  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1629,  on  the  same 
day  as  his  elder  brother  William,  who*  was,  in  after  days.  Recorder  of  Shrews- 
bury. Thomas  Jones  became  a  Student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1629,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1634 ;  Serjeant-at-L*w  in  1669 ;  King's  Serjeant  in  1671 ;  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  16176 ;  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1683.  Before  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench  Thomas  Jones  was  Town  Qerk  of 
Shrewsbury  1660-62.  He  also  represented  the  borou^  in  the  Parliaments  of 
x66o  and  1661.  Died  in  May,  1692,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Alkmond's,  Shrews- 
bury. (See  Foss's  Jndges  of  Engiand;  Blaxsway's  Sheriffs  of  Shrowshury  ; 
North's  Examen^^  etc.) 
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for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  royal  dis* 
pensing  power.  Sir  Thomas  Jones  is  described  by  Roger 
North  as  "  a  very  reverend  and  learned  judge,  a  gentleman, 
and  impartial,  but,  being  of  Welsh  extraction,  apt  to  warm." 

Sir  Jeremy  Whichcote,^  Bart,  Solicitor  -  General  to  the 
Elector  Palatine,  John  Corbet,*  Esq.,  and  Edward  Waters,* 
Esq^  judges  of  South  Wales,  and  Thomas  Owen,*  Esq.,  Town 

^  Sir  Jeremy  WhickccU  was  the  youngest  son  of  Christopher  Whichcote,  Esq., 
of  Stoke,  in  the  parish  of  Greet,  Shropshire.  He  was  baptised  at  Burfoid, 
October  nth,  1614,  and  was  entered  at  Shrewsbury  as  gen.  fil.  in  1626. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  Student  of  Lincohi's  Inn.  He  had  access  to  Charles  I. 
daring  the  greater  part  of  his  imprisonment,  and  was  enabled  to  be  of  some  help 
to  Royalists  during  the  exile  by  accepting  the  Wardenship  of  the  Fleet  Prison, 
wU^  he  did  at  Charles  II. 's  special  request.  Created  baronet  on  April  2nd, 
1660,  his  patent  being  dated  from  Brussels.  Died  in  1677.  (See  Owen  and 
Bla.kxway«  and  Blakeway  AfSS.) 

*  JeAn  Cerbet  was  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Corbet,  of  Halston,  Pontesbury, 
and  was  baptised  at  Pontesbury  in  1609.  On  November  15th,  1626,  he  was 
entered  at  Shrewsbury,  being  placed  in  the  fiist  school.  Student  of  Gray's  Inn, 
1627.  In  1659  he  was  a  benefieurtor  to  the  school  library,  and  is  described  in  the 
register  as  '*of  Huson,  Salop,  Judge  of  South  Wal^."  Huson  is  probably 
a  mistake  for  Halston.  In  August,  1660,  he  was  ordered  to  hand  over  his  seals 
of  office  to  Sir  Richard  Lloyd.  The  order  describes  him  as  **late  reputed 
Jvstke  of  Glamorganshire,  Brecknock,  and  Radnor."  Died  1670.  {State 
Papers^  Domestic^  Calettdar,) 

'  Edward  Waters  was  a  son  of  Mr.  John  Waters,  of  Ludlow,  and  entered 
school  in  1584.  Married  Martha,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Fox  of  Brcmifield. 
(Biakem^  MSS.) 

^  T^komas  Owen  was  third  son  of  Edward  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury.    He 

entered  school  in  1589.    His  last  signature  as  Town  Clerk  was  in  January,  164!. 

He  was  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  capture  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  following 

month,  and  was  displaced  as  "a  delinquent"  on  November  17th,  1645.    Thomas 

Owen  was  still  living  in  1660,  and  petitioned  the  King  soon  after  the  Restomtion 

to  grant  him  the  office  of  Prothonotary  of  South  Wales  for  three  lives.     He 

pleads  in  his  petition  that  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  as  deputy  to 

Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  Recorder  of  London,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 

that  after  the  Recorder's  death  the  King  had  given  him  an  order  for  a  grant  of  the 

office.    The  grant,  however,  had  never  been  executed,  and  the  order  itself  had 

been  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  lodgings  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert, 

the  Attomey-GeneraL    Thomas  Owen  also  urged  that  he  had  lost  his  own  office 

of  Town  Clerk,  and  had  been  imprisoned  for  his  loyalty.     But  there  was  a  rival 

claimant  for  the  office  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dennington,  who  had  bought  the 

plaoe  in  1654  from  Mr.  Richard  Willis,  and  who  pleaded  that  he  had  always 

maintained  his  loyalty.    The  King  referred  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the  Lord 

Chief  Baron  and  Lord  Carberry,  who  reported  on  June  i8th,  1660,  in  fiivour  of 

Dennington,  who  was  confirmed  in  the  office  in  the  following  month.    Thomas 

Owen  died  in  BCay,   1661,  and  was  buried  on  the  2Sth  May  at  St  Chad's. 

(StaU  Papers^  Demestic^  Calendar^  and  Owbn  and  Blaksway's  iikrewsbwy,) 
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Clerk  of  Shrewsbury  1609-1645,  and  M.P.  for  the  borough 
1624-40,  were  also  at  Shrewsbury  School. 

Sir  Thomas  Higgons,*  Knt,  of  Grewell,  Hants,  who 
entered  Shrewsbury  School  on  February  6th,  163I,  sat  in 
several  Parliaments,  and  also  attained  some  distinction  as 
a  diplomatist 

Sir  Thomas  Adams,*  Bart,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1645, 
who  was  deputed  by  the  City  to  accompany  General  Monk 
to  Breda  in  1660  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Charles  II.  on 
his  journey  to  London,  was  also  a  scholar  of  Shrewsbury. 

Humphrey   Mackworth,*   Esq.,  of   Betton   Strange,  v/ho 

^  Sir  Thomas  Higgons  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Higgons,  Rector  of  Wcstbmy, 
Salop.  He  was  baptised  at  St  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  on  January  12th,  1633,  and 
was  entered  at  Shrewsbury  School  on  February  6th,  163I.  From  school  he  pro- 
ceeded to  St  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1638,  bat  left  the  university  without 
a  degree,  and  travelled  for  some  time  in  Italy.  M.P.  for  Malmesbury  in  1658,  for 
New  Windsor  in  1661,  and  for  St  German's  in  Cornwall  in  1685.  Knighted  on 
June  17th,  1666.  In  1669  he  was  sent  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  to  invest  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  subsequently  he  was 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  for  three  years.  He  died  suddenly  in  1691  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  where  he  had  been  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  was  buried  in 
Winchester  Cathedral.  Wood  says  that  he  published  A  Pamgyrtc  to  the  Alw^, 
The  History  of  Tsuf  Basse  .  .  .  Captain-General  of  the  Ottoman  Army  at  the 
Invasion  of  Candia,  etc  (See  Wood's  A  then,  Oxon,;  Diet,  if  Nat,  Btog.,  etc) 

^  Sir  Thomas  Adams  was  second  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  tanner,  of  Wem, 
Shropshire.  He  was  bom  on  December  6th,  1586,  and  was  entered  at  Shrews- 
bury  School,  or  rather  promoted  from  the  Accidence  Sdiool,  on  December  i6th, 
1594.  He  was  still  at  school  in  1600.  Subsequently  he  proceeded  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  B.  A.  there  in  1605.  After  this  he  engaged  in 
business  in  London,  and  speedily  rose  to  wealth  and  eminence.  In  1639  he  filled 
the  office  of  Sheriff,  and  in  1645  ^^^  ^  Lord  Mayor.  He  was  at  one  time 
Master  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  was  also  President  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  His  loyalty  brought  him  much  suffering  during  the  Rebellion,  and  in 
1646  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Sir  Thomas  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
at  the  Hague  in  1660,  and  was  created  a  baronet  on  June  13th,  1660.  He 
founded  and  endowed  the  Grammar  School  at  Wem,  and  a  readership  in  Arabic  at 
Cambridge.  He  also  bore  the  expense  of  translating  the  Gospels  into  Pernan. 
Died  February  24th,  i66f ,  and  was  buried  at  Sprowston,  Norfolk.  (See  Fuller's 
fVorthies;  Garbbtt's  History  of  Wem;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

'  Humphrey  Maekmorth  was  a  son  of  Ridiard  Mackworth,  Esq.,  of  BettOR 
Strange,  Salop.  Admitted  Student  of  Gray's  Inn  October  24th,  1621 ;  Recorder  of 
Shrewsbury  1 645 ;  Vice-Chamberlain  of  Chester  1647 ;  Second  Justice  of  the  County 
Palatine  1649.  He  was  probably  president  of  the  court  martial  which  tried  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Timothy  Fetherstonhaugh,  and  Mr.  John  Benbow  in  1651,  as 
he  transmitted  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to  the  House  of  Commons.  (Owbn 
and  Blakbway;  Sheriffs^  Shropshire;  Diet  of  Nat.  Biog,) 
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was  bom  in  1603,  and  entered  Shrewsbury  School  on 
January  22nd,  161},  sided  from  the  first  with  the  Parlia- 
ment»  and  was  denounced  in  the  King's  proclamation  at 
Bridgnorth  on  October  14th,  1642,  as  one  who  had  "assisted 
the  King's  enemies."  He  was  made  governor  of  Shrewsbury 
after  its  capture  in  1641,  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
'*  Committee  for  Shropshire/'  and  held  various  l^al  appoint- 
ments during  the  Commonwealth.  He  died  in  1654,  and, 
as  one  of  Cromwell's  Privy  Council,  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Colonel  Samuel  Moore,i  of  Linley,  and  Colonel  Thomas 
Hunt,*  of  Boreatton  Park,  two  other  distinguished  adherents 
of  the  Parliamentary  cause  in  Shropshire,  were  also  educated 
at  Shrewsbury. 

Arthur  Hopton,'  fourth  son  of  Richard  Hopton,  Esq.,  of 
Hopton,  Shropshire,  who  is  confused  by  Wood  with  another 
Arthur  Hopton  of  much  the  same  age,  the  son  of  Sir  Arthur 
Hopton,  of  Wytham,  Somersetshire,  was  a  mathematician  of 

*  Cohnel  Samuel  Moon  was  eldest  son  of  Richard  Moore,  Esq.,  of  linley, 
More  and  Larden,  Salop.  Bom  1594,  so  that  he  must  have  been  nearly  fifteen 
years  old  when  he  entered  Shrewsbury  in  1609,  an  age  which  accounts  for  his 
being  placed  at  once  in  the  highest  school.  Succeeded  to  his  Other's  estates  in 
1643 ;  governor  of  Ludlow  in  1646,  and  of  Hereford  in  1647.  M.P.  for  Shrop- 
shire in  Cromwell's  Parliament  of  1656.  In  this  year  he  published  a  translation 
of  Mede's  Clavis  Apocalyptica.  {State  Papers^  Domestic^  Calendar;  Owen  and 
Blakeway  ;  and  Blakbway's  Sheriffs  of  Shropshire.) 

'  Colonel  Thomas  Hunt,  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Hunt,  Alderman  of  Shrewsbuiy, 
and  Bailiff  in  1613,  1622,  and  1631,  was  baptised  at  St.  Alkmond's  on  December 
25th,  1599.  Removed  to  the  third  school  from  the  Accidence  School  on  Decem- 
ber 14th,  16091  Admitted  Student  of  Gray's  Inn  August  loth,  1627  ;  denounced 
as  an  enemy  of  the  King  in  the  Bridgnorth  proclamation  of  October  14th,  1643  ; 
governor  of  Wem  after  its  capture  by  G>lonel  Mytton ;  elected  M.  P.  for  Shrews- 
bury in  1645  in  the  place  of  Francis  Newport,  Esq.,  who  had  been  disabled  by 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Baxter  speaks  of  Colonel  Hunt  as  "  a  plain- 
hearted,  honest,  godly  man,  entirely  beloved  by  his  soldiers  for  his  honesty,"  and 
Henry  calls  him  *'  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.'*  He  bought 
the  Boreatton  estate  from  the  Harris  family  after  the  Restoration.  Died  in 
April,  1664,  and  buried  at  St.  Alkmond's.  (See  Blakbway's  Sheriffs  and  Owen 
and  Blaksway's  History  of  Shrews^ry,) 

'  Arthur  Hopton  was  entered  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1596  as  arm.  fil.  In 
the  Prognostications  for  160^-14  he  describes  himself  as  ''of  Clement's  Inn, 
Student  in  Mathematics."  A  complimentary  Latin  Acrostic  by  Robert  Broughton, 
of  Owlbury,  Salop,  is  prefixed  to  the  Coneordanu  of  Years.  (See  A  then.  Oxon., 
and  J>iet.  of  Hat.  Bit^,) 
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distinction  who  died  young.    Wood  calls  him  "the  miracle 
of  his  age  for  learning,"  and  says  that  he  was  intimate  with 
Selden,  and  "much  valued  by  him,  as  well  as  by  all  the  noted 
men  of  his  time."    His  chief  mathematical  works  are  entitled, 
Baculum  Geodaeticum  svve  Viaticum;   Speculum  Tapographi-- 
cum;    Prognostications  for  1607-14^  and  A   Concordance  of 
Years.    The  two  first  named  Arthur  Hopton  presented  to 
the  school  library.    Allusions  to  Shrewsbury  and  Shropshire 
are  frequent  in  his  books.    A  copy  of  verses,  written  by 
Arthur  Hopton,  is  prefixed  to  Sir  William  Leighton's  Teares 
or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul,  in  which  he  calls  the 
author  "my  endeared   kinsman."    Arthur   Hopton  died  in 
November,    16 14,   and   was  buried    in    the   church    of    St 
Clement  Danes. 

One  pupil  of  Meighen's  at  least  seems  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  This  was  Piers 
Griffith,^  son  of  Sir  Rys  Griffith,  of  Penrhyn,  in  Carnarvon- 
shire, who  was  Sheriff  of  that  county  in  1567.  He  was 
entered  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1584,  together  with  his 
younger  brother  William,  and  matriculated  at  University 
Collie,  Oxford,  in  1586,  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  degree.  According  to  Thomas's  notes  on 
the  Penrhyn  family,  appended  to  Williams's  Observations  on 
Snowdon^  Piers  Griffith  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  in  command  of  a  ship  which  he  had 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense.  His  name  does  not  ocair  in 
the  list  of  commanders  of  the  ships  which  took  part  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  nor  is  he  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
extant  accounts  of  the  fighting;  but  Thomas  is  precise  in  the 

1  Piers  Griffith  was  entered  at  school  in  15S4  as  M.F.H.,  his  eldest  brother 
being  dead  at  the  time.  In  a  letter  from  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  dated  February 
38th,  160}  {State  Papers f  Domestic),  mention  is  made  of  a  Welsh  pirate,  named 
Griffith,  who  had  been  taken  at  Cork,  and  whose  lands,  worth  ;^5oo  a  year,  were 
reported  to  be  given  to  Lord  Grey.  This  letter  gives  some  confirmation  to  the 
truth  of  the  buccaneering  story.  The  Rev.  John  Thomas,  on  whose  authority  it 
rests,  was  Head  Master  of  Beaumaris  Grammar  School.  He  states  that  William 
Griffith,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Rys  Griffith,  was  alive  in  1644.  If  this  be  true  he 
cannot  have  been  the  serjeant-at-arms  who  was  buried  in  February,  163^.  (See 
Chester's  Register  of  Westminster  Abbey;  Williams's  Observations  on  Snow- 
don;  Diet,  of  Nat,  Bio^.,  and  Biog,  Diet,  of  Eminent  Welshmen,) 
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details  which  he  gives.  He  says  that  Piers  Griffith  sailed 
from  Beaumaris  on  April  20th,  1588,  and  reached  Plymouth 
on  May  4th.  On  his  arrival  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  sent  him 
an  invitation  to  dine  on  board  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  and  highly  commended  for  loyalty 
and  public  spirit  There  is  a  traditional  story  that  Piers 
Griffith  accompanied  Drake  and  Raleigh  in  their  cruise  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  and  that  he  subsequently  engaged  in 
buccaneering  practices  at  a  time  when  England  and  Spain 
were  at  peace.  Proceedings  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
against  him  at  the  request  of  Count  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  and  such  heavy  fines  inflicted  upon  him  as  to 
compel  the  mortgage,  and  afterwards  the  sale,  of  his  Penrhyn 
estate,  which  was  bought  in  161 6  by  Dr.  John  Williams,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as 
to  the  truth  of  this  story,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  re- 
cords of  Gondomar's  complaints.  Piers  Griffith  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  August  21st,  1628.  William 
Griffith,  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  the  King,  who  in  his  will  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  near  his  kinsman.  Piers 
Griffith,  was  probably  his  brother,  who  entered  Shrewsbury 
School  on  the  same  day  as  himself. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  erection  of  the  library, 
gallery,  chapel,  and  country  school-house.  The  last  grant  of 
which  we  can  find  any  mention  that  refers  to  any  of  these 
was  made  in  1623. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  Corporation  that  a  conference  should  take  place  with 
the  Head  Master  as  to  the  advisability  of  taking  down 
the  old  school-house,  which  is  described  as  built  of  wood, 
and  building  it  up  anew,  with  freestone  or  otherwise, 
as  might  be  determined  at  the  conference.  The  old  building 
no  doubt  was  one  of  those  black  and  white  half-timbered 
houses,  of  which  many  fine  specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Shrewsbury.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  it  was 
determined  to  use  the  same  kind  of  freestone  as  that  which 
had  already  been  employed  for  the  chapel  and  library.  But 
the  work  does  not  seem  to  have  been  commenced  till  1627, 
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and  it  was  not  completed  till  1630.^  From  first  to  last 
Meighen  appears  to  have  superintended  the  building  opera- 
tions, and  for  doing  this  he  received  a  special  payment  from 
the  school  funds.  To  him,  indeed,  Robert  Owen,  the  Herald, 
and  others  of  his  contemporaries,  give  the  chief  credit  for  the 
erection  of  the  various  school-buildings.  The  two  fig^ures 
which  surmount  the  G>rinthian  columns  on  either  side  of  the 
central  archway,  representing,  the  one  a  scholar  and  the  other 
a  student,  as  well  as  the  inscriptiom  from  Isocrates,  '*^iKofiaBin 
iay  Sft  eon  iroKv/xadiff"  which  is  so  arranged  that  ^iXo/uLoBif^ 
comes  under  the  scholar  and  irokufAoOfi^  under  the  student, 
were  doubtless  put  up  at  Meighen's  suggestion.'  An  old 
tradition  has  been  preserved  of  a  little  revenge  which 
Meighen  took  on  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  Bailiffs 
when  the  Greek  inscription  was  put  up,  Mr.  Owen  George 
and  Mr.  Greorge  Wright,  not  only  for  the  personal  injuries 
he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
but  for  their  illegal  use  of  school  revenues  and  their  con- 
tempt for  school  ordinances.  The  Bailiffs  were  anxious  that 
their  names  should  be  placed  over  the  archway  instead  of 
the  Greek  inscription,  but  Meighen  suggested  that  a  stone 
immediately  above  a  small  edifice  near  at  hand,  which  had 
been  recently  dedicated  to  Cloacina,  would  be  a  more  suitable 
place.  On  this  stone,  at  any  rate,  their  initials,  O.  G.  and 
G.  W.,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  Hotchkis's  time.^ 

'  No  money  appears  to  have  been  expended  on  the  new  buildings  after  1630-31. 
*  The  inscription  is  given  at  Shrewsbury  in  capital  letters  and  there  are  no 
accents. 
'  See  IfffUAJkis  AfSS,,  and  Collins's  JWUc  Schools, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Meighen's  Differences  with  the  Bailifis  of  Shrewsbury. 

IN  an  edition  of  Stow's  Chronicle  of  England^  augmented 
by    Edward  Howes,  which  was  published   by  Richard 
Meighen  of  London  in  1631/  Howes  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the   foundation,  endowments,  ordinances,  and   buildings 
of  Shrewsbury  School.     He  seems  to  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  John  Meighen,  whom  he  calls  his  "  worthy 
and  learned  friend,"  and  he  makes  the  important  statement 
that  during  the  forty -eight  years  of  his  head -mastership 
^  many  attempts  had  been  made  by  divers  persons  of  place 
and  great  power,  both  by  suits  of  law  and  otherwise,  thereby, 
as  well  to  waste  away  part  of  the  means ''  of  the  school  "  as 
also  to  break  and  infringe  some  of  the  .  .  .  ordinances"; 
but  that  ''the  means  of  the  said  school  had  been  hitherto 
preserved  through  the  good  care  and  special  endeavour  of 
the  said  Mr.  John  Meighen,"  who  had  also  "  preserved  from 
violation  ...  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  and  with  the 
expense  of  his  own  purse  .  .   .  the  ordinances  thereof." 
Now,  doubtless,  this  statement  is  based  upon  information 
derived  from  John  Meighen  himself   But  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  Mr.   Howes  did   not  commit  himself  to  its 
publication   without  being  convinced  of  its  accuracy,  and 
no  one  can  examine  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  Meighen's  various  differences  with  the  Bailiffs  of  Shrews- 
bury without  acknowledging  that  at  any  rate  it  fully  bears 

^  A  copy  IS  in  the  British  Museum.  The  edition  is  rare.  The  publisher,  who 
also  pnblidied  the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Sampson  Price  at  the  consecration  of 
die  sdiool  chapel  in  161 7,  is  described  in  the  reg^ter  of  benefactors  to  the  school 
libniy  under  the  year  1630  as  "Citizen  and  Stationer  of  X^ndon."  He  was 
probably  the  Head  Master's  eldest  son. 
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out  Mr.  Howes'  account  of  the  main  objects  Meighen  had  in 
view  in  all  these  differences,  viz.,  to  prevent  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  school  revenues,  and  to  secure  the  due 
observance  of  the  school  ordinances. 

The  first  disagreement  of  which  we  have  any  record 
occurred  at  the  audit  of  November  i6th,  1587.  Meighen 
notes  in  the  school  register  that  the  Town  Bailiffs,  Mr. 
George  Higgons  and  Mr.  William  Jones,  "wold  not  allowe 
£$  to  be  taken  out  of  the  stocke  remanent  and  to  be  dd 
to  the  bailiff  of  the  schoole  w^h  was  wonte  to  be  done  before 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  schoole."  Some  local 
jealousy  was  probably  at  work.  The  first  School  Bailiff, 
David  Longdon,  had  died  some  time  in  December,  1586,  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the  town  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  successor  ought  to  be  chosen,  there 
being  no  provision  made  in  the  ordinances  on  the  subject 
Some  held  that  the  Bailiffs  alone,  and  others  that  the  Head 
Master  alone,  should  have  the  appointment  Some  again 
thought  that  it  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  ordinances  that  the  Head  Master  and  Bailiffs  should 
make  a  joint  election.  But  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that 
the  election  should  be  made  by  the  general  voices  of  the 
burgesses. 

It  seems  strange  that  an  office,  to  which  such  small 
emoluments  were  attached,  and  which  involved  so  much 
responsibility,  should  have  been  so  coveted  as  that  of  the 
School  Bailiff  undoubtedly  was.  Almost  before  David 
Longdon  was  dead*  we  find  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley,  his 
brother.  Sir  George  Bromley,  and  Sir  Henry  Townshend 
of  Cound,  writing  to  the  Bailiffs  and  Head  Master  in  warm 
terms  in  favour  of  John  Coyde,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
office.  Meighen  and  one  of  the  Bailiffs  appear  to  have  been 
desirous  of  conferring  the  appointment  on  Coyde.    But  the 

^  The  Lord  Chancellor,  writing  from  his  house  on  December  17th,  1586, 
speaks  of  David  Longdon  as  dead.  But  Sir  Henry  Townshend,  who  wrote  frt>m 
Cound,  near  Shrewsbury,  describes  him  as  "  Tisited  with  sickness  and  not  like  to 
contynue  longe  in  lief."  Sir  George  Bromley  did  not  write  till  FefamHoy  6tft, 
158},  but  he  had  asked  in  behalf  of  Coyde  for  the  reversion  of  the  offioe  before 
Longdon's  death. 
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other  Bailiff  refused  his  assent,  insisting  on  the  election  being 
referred  to  the  general  voices  of  the  bui^sses  of  the  town. 
In  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  written  in  behalf  of  the  Bailiffs 
and  Head  Master  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  dated  February 
28th,  I58f,  it  is  absolutely  asserted  in  support  of  this  view 
that  David  Longdon  was  placed  in  his  office  by  the  Bailiffs 
and  bui^esses,  the  fact  being  that  he  was  originally  appointed 
by  Ashton,  and  that  his  place  was  subsequently  specially 
confirmed  to  him  in  the  ordinances. 

This  letter  the  Lord  Chancellor  answered  on  March  7th, 
158^^  He  evidently  had  no  doubt  that  the  proposal  to  elect 
the  School  Bailiff  by  the  general  voices  of  the  burgesses  vras 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  ordinances.  It  was  an  inno- 
vation, he  said,  which  he  could  not  like.  He  added  that  the 
opinion  of  learned  counsel  had  already  been  taken  on  the 
matter,  and  that  they  were  clear  that  the  election  should 
be  made  by  the  Bailiffs  and  Head  Master.  He  strongly 
advised  the  Bailiffs  to  "leave  off  these  questions  tending 
to  sedition  and  contention  within  the  town,"  and  to  admit 
Coyde  to  the  place  "  without  putting  him  to  further  trouble 
or  chaige." 

Coyde  was  ultimately  elected  on  June  7th,  1587,  the 
delay,  after  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  so  strongly  expressed 
his  opinion,  being  probably  due  to  a  pressing  letter  which 
arrived  soon  after  from  the  Council,^  advocating  the  claims 
of  Thomas  Browne,  draper,  who  had  lived  long  in  Shrews- 
bury, and  had,  '^  whilst  God  gave  him  the  means,  relieved 
a  great  multitude  of  poor  persons  in  setting  them  on  work  by 
the  trade  he  then  used  of  clothing."  ^  The  advocates  of  the 
burgesses'  claims,  though  giving  way  at  the  time,  were  not 
completely  satisfied,  and  recourse  was  had  once  more  in 
March,  iS9f,  to  counsels'  opinion,'  which,  when  given,  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  completely  in  accordance  with  that 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley.     Mr.  George  Higgons  and  Mr. 

^  This  letter,  which  is  dated  March  i8th,  1586,  and  signed  by  Lord  Bnrghley, 
Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  Frands  Walsingham,  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

'  This  is  the  same  Thomas  Browne  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  previous 
cfaflpters. 

*  See  HoUhkh  MSS. 
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William  Jones  probably  belonged  to  the  opposing  faction, 
and  would  not  acknowledge  John  Coyde  to  have  been 
properly  elected  School  Bailiff. 

In  1 592  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  appointment  of  a  new 
curate  for  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Shrewsbury.  The  election 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Bailiffs  and  Head  Master, 
and  they  were  directed  by  the  ordinances  to  select  **a  fit 
man  .  .  .  brought  up  in  the  school  and  a  graduate,  being 
a  burgess's  son,  or,  in  default,  a  native  of  Chirbury,  or,  in 
default,  any  of  like  sufficiency."  The  Bailiffs  desired  to 
appoint  a  Mr.  Laughton  who  had  not  been  educated  at  the 
school,  and  was  not  the  son  of  a  burgess.  Meighen  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  personal  objection  to  the  candidate ; 
but  he  considered  that  his  appointment  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  "  the  true  meaning  of  the  school  ordinances,"  and 
refused  his  consent,  unless  the  Bailiffs  would  "take  upon 
themselves  the  peril,  if  any  should  befall."  This  the  Bailiffs 
were  unwilling  to  do,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  "  the 
Justices  of  the  Shire,  assembled  together  in  the  Gullet,"  on 
November  28th,  1592. 

The  Justices,  on  being  assured  by  the  Bailiffs  that 
the  cure  had  been  already  offered  to  divers  burgesses' 
sons,  who  had  refused,  called  upon  Meighen  to  give  his 
consent  "  to  the  placing  of  Mr.  Laughton  in  St.  Mary's,  or  to 
show  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary,"  threatening,  in  case 
of  his  refusal,  to  join  the  Bailiffs  in  a  letter  of  complaint  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  The  difficulty  was 
settled  by  the  Justices  making  a  formal  declaration  that "  in 
their  consciences  they  did  think"  Meighen  might  give  his 
consent  "without  infringing  the  true  meaning  of  the  ordi- 
nance," and  by  their  taking  on  themselves  all  responsibility 
for  his  so  doing.^ 

Mr.  Laughton  resigned  in  1596;  and  on  this  occasion 
there  was  at  least  one  candidate  for  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary 
who  had   not  only  statutable  qualifications,  but  also  pre- 

^  See  school  r^ter,  OwsN  and  Blakbway's  History  of  SArtwshify,  and 
Extracts  from  Corporation  Orders  made  by  Godolphin  Edwardes,  Esq.,  Mayor 
in  1729,  as  given  in  Shropshv^g  Archaohgicol  Society s  Transactions^ 
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ferential  claims  to  the  post.  Andrew  Dager,^  Vicar  of  St 
Alkmond's,  made  formal  application  for  the  appointment, 
drawing  attention  to  the  facts  that  he  was  a  graduate  and 
the  son  of  a  burgess,  and  had  been  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School.  But,  as  William  Bright,  B.D.,  of  Elmmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  who  possessed  neither  of  these  local  claims,  was 
chosen,  we  may  conclude  that  Meighen  was  by  this  time 
convinced  that  he  and  the  other  electors  had  more  discretion 
under  the  ordinances  than  he  had  formerly  supposed. 

Another  source  of  dispute  was  the  refusal  of  the  Bailiffs 
on  more  occasions  than  one,  when  entering  on  their  year 
of  office,  to  take  the  appointed  oath  "  for  the  true  execution 
of  the  school  ordinances  respecting  leases  and  expenditure." 
A  case  of  this  sort  occurred  in  1609.  Robert  Betton^  and 
John  Garbet,  the  newly-appointed  Bailiffs,  had  declined 
to  take  the  oath,  and,  when  pressed  by  Meighen  at  the 
November  audit  to  comply  with  the  ordinance  appointing 
this  oath,  persisted  in  their  refusal.  The  result  was  that, 
after  Meighen's  own  accounts  had  been  given  in,  the  audit 
came  to  an  end,  no  audit  being  taken  of  the  School  BailiiTs 
accounts,  and  no  money  paid  into  the  school-chest,  which, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  not  even  opened.^  Up  to  this  time 
the  Bailiffs  had  required  Meighen  to  swear  to  his  accounts  at 
every  audit  But  on  this  occasion  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  having  found  on  examination  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  ordinances  to  justify  the  Bailiffs  in  calling  upon  him 
to  do  so.'  Certainly  the  Bailiffs,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  have 
dealt  with  school  matters  in  a  somewhat  high-handed  fashion. 
Ignorance  of  the  ordinances  could  hardly  be  pleaded  in  their 
defence,  as  on  November  17th  in  each  year  they  were  read 
aloud  by  the  Town  Clerk  in  the  presence  of  the  Bailiffs, 

^  See  Owen  and  Blakbway.  Andrew  Dager  was  entered  at  Shrewsbury 
School  early  in  the  year  November,  1580-November,  1581,  paying  a  fee  which 
shows  his  fiither  to  have  been  a  burgess.  He  matriculated  at  St.  Mary  Hail, 
Oxford,  in  1585  as  pleb.  fiL  of  Salop,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  January,  I59f 
He  became  Vicar  of  St.  Alkmond's  in  1593  before  he  took  his  degree. 

'  Mr.  Robert  Betton  was  not  present  at  the  audit,  but  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Edward  Dan. 

*  See  school  register. 
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Aldermen,  and  Common  Council.  The  matter  was  rectified 
on  November  i6th  in  the  following  year,  when,  the  new 
Bailiffs  having  taken  their  oaths,  the  School  Bailiffs  accounts 
for  both  years  were  duly  audited.^  Another  similar  refusal 
to  take  the  statutable  oath  occurred  in  1624-  Mr.  John 
Studley  and  Mr.  Thomas  Matthewes  were  the  Bailiffs,  and 
they  are  stated  to  have  had  some  scruples  (religious  scruples 
it  may  be  presumed)  on  the  subject  The  audit  was  ad- 
journed till  the  following  Saturday  to  give  the  Bailiffs  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  the  Steward 
of  Shrewsbury.  As  Meighen  makes  no  further  reference  to 
the  matter  we  may  assume  that  the  difficulty  was  amicably 
arranged.' 

But  by  far  the  most  serious  difference  which  Meighen  ever 
had  with  the  Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury  commenced  in  1607. 
On  November  27th  of  that  year  Mr.  John  Baker,  the  second 
master,  died.'  The  school  ordinances  provided  that,  if  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  second  mastership,  the  third  master 
was  to  succeed  to  the  place  if  he  were  a  Master  of  Arts, 
had  served  for  two  years  as  third  master,  and  were  "  thought 
worthy  by  the  Head  Master  and  Bailiffs." 

At  this  time  Mr.  Ralph  Gittins*  M.A.,  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  son  of  a  Shrewsbury  burgess,  and  "  bred 
in  the  school,''  was  third  master,  having  been  appointed  to 

^  In  the  school  account-book  the  two  accounts  are  given  under  the  year  1610- 
161 1,  and  a  memorandum  is  added  that  the  Head  Master  had  relused  to  join 
in  the  audit  of  the  School  Bailiflf's  accounts  on  November  l6th,  1609,  because 
the  Bailiffs  of  the  town  would  not  take  their  appointed  oath. 

'  See  school  re  ister. 

'  "  In  this  yeare  1607  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day  of  November  beyinge 
Friday  in  the  mominge  about  six  of  the  clocke  Mr.  John  Baker  late  second 
schoolem'  of  the  free  schoole  dep'ted  this  life  and  was  buried  in  the  scholars 
chappell  in  S^  Maries  churche  on  Sunday  then  next  after  in  the  mominge  all  the 
scholars  of  the  whole  schoole  goyinge  before  the  hearse  to  churche  by  two  and 
two :  and  the  rest  of  the  schoolem"  then  remayninge  followinge  as  mourners  next 
after  his  children  before  the  magbtrates.  The  hearse  was  covered  with  blacke 
and  some  sheetes  of  verses  made  by  scholars  pinned  on.  Mr.  Bright  the  publicke 
preacher  of  the  towne  preached  the  fiinerall  sermon." — School  register. 

*  RcUph  GitHm  was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1578  as  the  son  of 
a  burgess.  He  was  a  scholar  and  B.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the 
time  he  was  made  third  master  in  1594. 
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that  office  in  November,  1594,  by  the  college  authorities  at 
the  request  of  the  Bailiffs.    On  December  9th  the  Head 
Master  "  pronounced,  published,  and  openly  declared"  that  he 
thought   Gittins  ^'worthie  ...  for  his  skill  and  diligence" 
.  .  .  to  be  promoted  to  "the  second  rpome,"  and  "did  also 
require  the  consents  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Andrewe  Lewys 
then  bayliffs  of  the  towne."    But  one  Bailiff,  Mr.  William 
Jones^  flatly  refused  his  consent,  while  the  other,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lewys,    only    assented    in    a    doubtful   manner.^     It  was 
subsequently  asserted  that  the  Bailiffs,  within  twenty  days 
after  receiving  notice  of  the  vacancy,  reported  it  to  the 
master  and  seniors  of  St  John's  College,  in  order  that  they 
might  make  a  fresh  appointment    But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  assertion  was  true.     No  traces  of  any  corre- 
spondence  on    the    subject   appear   either   in    the    college 
archives  or  among  the  town  records,  and  Meighen  expressly 
states  in  the  school  register  that  on  January  20th,  160^^  the 
Bailiffs  had  taken  "  no  course  for  supplying  of  the  school." 
The  almost  total  absence  of  dates  in  the  only  accounts  we 
have  of  the  controversy  about  the  second-mastership  makes 
it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  trace  its  progress.    Meighen 
says  that  "some  troble"  was  caused  by  the  disagreement 
between  him  and  the  Bailiffs,  and  that  "  the  course  of  the 
school  was  for  a  while  interrupted,  so  that  it  became  very 
emptie  of  scholars  in  comparison  of  former  times."     It  was 
usual  for  schpol  work  to  recommence  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  on  January  6th.    But  the  Bailiffs  continued  firm  in 
their  refusal  to  ^low  Ralph  Gittins  to  be  promoted,  and, 
after  waiting  for  a  fortnight  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
be  persuaded  to  take  some  fair  and  reasonable  course,  the 
Head  Master,  after  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  resolved 
to  make  the  promotions  customary  at  this  season,  and  to 
go  on  with  the  school  work  as  usual.     Ralph  Gittins  took 
charge  of  the  second  school ;  Ralph  Jones,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  the  accidence  master,  taught  in  the  third  school ; 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Spurstow  undertook  the  Accidence  SchooL 
This  new  arrangement  commenced  on  January  20th.    Gittins 

^  See  the  school  register  under  the  year  i6o7-i6o& 
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seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  moved  into  the  second 
master's  lodgings,  Ralph  Jones  succeeding  to  those  which  he 
vacated.  But  the  Bailiffs  would  not  allow  the  masters  to 
settle  matters  in  their  own  way  without  a  struggle,  and 
proceeded  to  attempt  to  remove  Gittins  and  Jones  from  their 
lodgings  by  force.  Party  spirit,  however,  ran  high  in  Shrews- 
bury, and  many  of  the  citizens  sided  with  the  schoolmasters. 
The  school-house  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  for  four  days 
and  three  nights  by  many  women  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
effectually  resisted  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Bailiffs  to 
force  an  entry .^  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  these 
disturbances.  But  they  must  have  effectually  put  an  end  to 
all  school  work  for  some  time,  and,  as  no  admittances  are 
to  be  found  in  the  school  register  between  February  24th  and 
April  4th,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Bailiffs'  attack  on 
the  school-house  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  March.  But, 
though  foiled  at  the  time,  the  Bailiffs  gained  their  end 
subsequently  by  getting  Gittins  summoned  before  the  High 
Commission  Court  as  "a  dangerous  suspected  papist"  He 
was  in  particular  charged  with  having  "harboured  in  his 
chamber  one  Leach  at  such  time. as  he  preached  many  points 
of  popery"  in  Shrewsbury,  and  also  with  having  "counte- 
nanced and  received  other  persons  ill  affected  to  religion." 
Overton,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
appears  to  have  been  very  zealous  in  repressing  all  Romanish 
tendencies  in  his  diocese,^  and  made  no  difficulty  in  granting 
a  licence  to  the  Bailiffs  under  his  hand  and  seal  to  take  these 
proceedings  against  Gittins.* 

The  fact  that  Humphrey  Leach  had  been  recently  sus- 
pended from  his  office  of  chaplain  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

^  Alderman  William  Jones,  the  Bailiff  who  refused  his  assent  to  Ralph  Gittins's 
promotion,  was  a  man  of  considerable  inflaenoe  in  the  town.  He  had  already 
filled  the  office  of  Bailiff  on  four  previous  occasions,  and  had  shown,  when  in 
office  in  1587,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Higgons,  a  disposition  to  set  the 
school  ordinances  at  defiance. 

*  There  are  several  letters  firom  him  to  Lord  Burghley  on  the  subject  in  the 
JLansdcwne  MSS» 

'  Bishop  Overton  was  now,  however,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  may  have  giv*en 
the  licence  without  much  inquiry.  He  died  in  the  following  year.  The  fiict 
that  he  granted  the  licence  in  question  is  mentioned  in  the  school  account-book. 
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l^  the  pro-Vice-Chancellor,  and  that  the  sentence  had  been 
confirmed  on  appeal  by  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
must  inevitably  have  affected  the  Archbishop's  mind  un- 
favourably towards  Ralph  Gittins  when  his  case  came  before 
the  High  Commission  Court  At  any  rate,  he  pronounced 
Gittins  to  be  ''unwortiby  of  the  second  place  in  respect  of 
his  wavering  and  unsteadiness  in  religion,"  and  subsequently 
imprisoned  him  in  the  Gate  House  at  Westminster,  until  he 
should  find  sureties  that  he  would  not  go  "beyond  the  seas."^ 
The  Archbishop  also  suspended  Gittins  from  all  teaching. 
But  the  question  as  to  the  third  master's  rights  of  succes- 
sion to  the  higher  room  remained  undecided.  Mr.  Andrew 
Harding,^  who  had  been  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  had 
recently  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford,  was  appointed  by 
Meighen  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  second  school, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Bailiffs  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  apparently  a  private  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  Head  Master  and  Mr.  Harding  that  the  latter 
should  pay  to  Ralph  Gittins  ;C20  out  of  the  full  annual 
stipend  of  ;^30  which  was  attached  to  the  second-master- 
ship. This  arrangement  formed  subsequently  the  matter  of 
a  serious  accusation  against  Meighen.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Gittins's  claims  to  the  second-mastership 
had  never  been  set  aside  by  any  competent  authority,  and 
that  his  original  position  as  third  master  was  unchallenged, 
although  he  was  for  the  present  suspended  from  teaching 
by  the  Archbishop's  sentence.  His  case,  therefore,  was 
deafly  governed  by  the  school  ordinances,  which  provided 
that,  when  for  one  cause  or  another  a  master  was  unable 
to  perform  his  duties,  a  temporary  substitute  should  be 
appointed,  who  was   to   receive   half  the   master's  wages. 

1  Humphrey  Leach,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  **  fled  beyond  the  seas"  when 
hit  appeal  was  dismissed  by  the  Ardibishop.  (See  Wood's  Aihtn.  Oxen.) 

'  Andrew  Harding  was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  on  June  ist,  1597 ; 
matiictdated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1603,  as  pleb.  fil.  of  Salop,  aged  fif- 
teen ;  B.  A.  of  Hart  Hall,  January,  i6of ;  Incumbent  of  St.  Julian's,  Shrewsbury, 
1635  to  1643,  *^  ™*y  ^^^  hoesi  appointed  to  the  cure  earlier.  His  name  fint 
oocnis  in  the  parish  register  as  minister  on  April  26th,  1635.    He  died  in  March, 
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Certainly  Meighen  was  indiscreet  in  insisting  that  Gittins 
should  retain   two -thirds   of  his  stipend    instead  of   the 
statutable  half;  and  the  young  Oxford  graduate  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  position,  for  he  soon 
resigned  his  post    He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Moston.^    This 
gentleman  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Bailiffs,  and  it   is 
evident    that    they  must  have   made  him   some  kind    of 
promise  that  he  should  receive  a  permanent  appointment 
to  the  second-mastership;  for,  on  June  i8th,  1609,  he  made 
a  formal  application  to  the  Bailiffs  of  that  year  that  they 
should  either  admit  him  to  that  office  or  pay  him  a  sum  of 
£30  in  compensation.    Richard  Hig^ons  and  John  NichoUs 
were  in  office  at  the  time.    There  is  no  record  of  the  answer 
that  they  made  to  this  demand    But  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  wrote  to  the  Bailiffs  in  Mr.  Moston's  favour,* 
and  Archbishop  Bancroft  appears  to  have  issued  an  order 
that  he  should  receive  some  r^ular  stipend.'    Mr.  Moston 
continued  to  act  as  Gittins's  substitute  till  May,  161 2. 

In  spite  of  all  these  troubles  and  disturbances  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  permanent  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  scholars.  The  names  of  ninety-three  boys  appear 
in  the  register  as  having  been  admitted  between  November, 
1607,  and  November,  1608;  and,  though  the  number  of 
admittances  fell  in  the  year  1608-1609  to  seventy-five,  it 
exceeded  ninety  in  each  of  the  four  following  years. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  refusal  of  Mr.  John  Garbet 
and  Mr.  Robert  Betton,  the  Bailiffs  of  1609-1610,  to  take 
the  oath  appointed  for  them  by  the  school  ordinances,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  admitted  to  office,  and  again  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Head  Master  at  the  annual 
audit  on  November  i6th,  1609.    The  result  of  their  refusal 

^  One  Simon  Moston  gjaudaMtcd  at  Sl  John's  College,  Csmbridge,  in  1604, 
snd  he  was  no  doubt  the  temponry  msster  whose  Christifln  nsme,  Hotdikis  teUs 
us,  was  Simon. 

s  IMckkis  AfSS. 

'  It  is  noted  in  the  school  account-book  that  jf  10  was  taken  oat  of  the  school 
chest  on  January  27th,  161  i,  towards  the  discharge  of  an  "order  made  by  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  deceased,  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Moston,  which 
was  done  in  the  bayliwicke  oi  Mr.  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lewis." 
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was  that  no  audit  was  taken  of  the  School  BailifTs  accounts, 
and  no  money  was  paid  into  the  school-chest,  which  appears 
to  have  remained  unopened  during  the  whole  of  the  Bailiffs' 
year  of  office.    Their  successors,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Mr. 
Hughe  Harris,  adopted  a  more  conciliatory  course,  and  took 
the  customary  oath  when  they  were  admitted  to  office  on 
October  5th,  1610.     Some  little  time  afterwards  they  appear 
to  have  proposed  to  the  Head  Master  that  he  should  join 
them  in  a  formal  application  to  the  master  and  seniors  of 
St  John's  Collie  to  elect  a  new  third  master.^    Holding  as 
he  did   that  Ralph  Gittins  had  an  absolute  claim  to  the 
second-mastership,  Meighen  could  not  reasonably  refuse  his 
assent,  and  he  seems  to  have  offered  to  go  up  to  Cambridge 
with   the  message  at  his  own  expense.     His  motives  in 
making  this  proposal  are  not  difficult  to  see.    An  interview 
with  the  collie  authorities  would  enable  him  to  explain 
fully  to  them  the  nature  of  the  differences  between  him  and 
the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  and  would  also  gfive  him  an 
opportunity  of  advocating  Mr.  Ralph  Jones's  claims  to  pro- 
motion.    But  the  Bailiffs  had  special  objects  to  attain,  and 
insisted  on  sending  their  own  messenger,  Mr.  Rowland  Jenks. 
When  Mr.  Jenks  went  to  Cambridge  is  not  stated,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone,  at  any  rate,  until  after  the 
November  audit^     His  journey  was  fruitless,  for  the  Bailiffs 
had  instructed  him  to  urge  the  college  authorities  not  only 
to  elect  a  third  master,  but  to  appoint  a  new  second  master 
as  well,  a  step  they  were  most  unlikely  to  take ;  and  his 
expenses  amounted  to  ;Cio.    The  Bailiffs  appear  to  have 
asked  Meighen  several  times  for  his  key,  in  order  that  they 

^  This  proposal  by  the  Bailifis  would  naturally  be  regarded  by  Meighen  as 
piBCtically  an  acknowledgment  on  their  part  that  Gittins  had  been  duly  appointed 
seoood  master,  for  there  was  no  pretence  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  third- 
mastership. 

'  Assuming,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  Bailifis  made  their  proposal 
to  Meighen  soon  after  they  were  sworn  in  on  October  5th,  their  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  the  application  to  St.  John's  College  must  have  occupied  some 
time.  It  is  evident  also  from  Meighen's  account  of  the  audit  on  November  16th, 
given  in  the  school  roister,  that  he  and  the  Bailifis  were  still  at  that  time  on 
amicable  terms,  and  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  the  Baili£&,  in  spite 
of  Meigbeii's  protest,  already  sent  Rowland  Jenks  to  Cambridge. 
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might  take  from  the  school -chest  the  ;^io  which  had  been 
expended  in  sending  their  messenger  to  Cambridge.  But 
Meighen  refused  to  sanction  in  any  way  what  he  considered 
the  needless  expenditure  of  school  funds,  he  himself  having 
been  willing  to  make  the  journey  at  his  own  cost 

So  matters  continued  up  to  January  29th,  16 if,  on 
which  day  the  Bailiffs  proceeded  to  break  open  the  lock  in 
the  school-chest,  which  could  only  be  opened  by  the  Head 
Master's  key,  and  took  out  the  ;^io  which  they  wanted  for 
Mr.  Jenks's  expenses.  Nor  did  their  high-handed  proceed- 
ings stop  here.  The  school-chest  remained  open  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  up  to  November  17th,  161 1,  and  their  successors 
have  left  it  on  record  in  the  school  account-book,  that  in  the 
course  of  that  year  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Harris  took  from 
the  chest  further  sums  amounting  to  ;^30,  for  which,  up  to 
November  i6th,  161 2,  they  had  rendered  no  account^ 

We  have  seen  already  that  religious  animosity  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Gittins  controversy.  Puritanism  had  become  in 
Shrewsbury,  as  well  as  in  many  other  towns  in  England,  a 
strong  influence  during  the  closing  years  of  the  i6th  century. 
In  October,  1574,  a  Commission  sat  in  Shrewsbury,  of  which 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  president,  to  enforce  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  and,  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  William  Gerard,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  and  Justice 
of  Assize  in  several  Welsh  counties,  animadverted  severely 
in  a  charge  which  he  delivered  in  Shrewsbury  on  puritan 
presumption.'  Another  similar  Commission  was  at  work  in 
Shrewsbury  in  1 584,  and  the  Bishop's  Ordinary  was  sent  to  the 
town  in  1589  in  consequence  of  the  continued  resistance  of 
some  of  the  clergy  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  surplice.'  In  1581  we  hear  of  a 
stone  cross,  which  stood  in  St  Mary's  churchyard,  being 
pulled  down  during  the  night*  On  May  12th,  1584,  the 
Corporation  of  Shrewsbury  took  upon  itself  to  make  an  order 

^  Under  the  ordinances  no  sum  in  excess  of  jf  10  could  legally  be  taken  out  of 
the  school-chest  without  the  consent  of  St.  John's  College. 

'  See  the  Taylor  MS,  and  Thomas  Browne's  Letters  to  Queen  Eliabeth  in 
the  Lansdamne  AfSS,,  ex.  17. 

*  OWBN  and  Blakbway's  History  0/ Shrewsbury.  ^  Taylor  MS 
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that  some  stained  glass  in  the  north  window  of  St  Mary's 

Churchy  containing  "superstitious  images  and  inscriptions/' 

should  betaken  down;  and  on  September  i8th  in  the  same 

year  another  order  was  voted  that  the  stone  altar  in  the 

same  church  should  be  removed.^     But  the  churchwardens  of 

St.  Mary's  did  not  feel  inclined  to  destroy  their  windows,' 

and  complaints  were  made  against  them  on  this  account  on 

May  Gth,  1585.^    Two  years  later,  in  May,  1587,  the  stone 

font  in  St.  Chad's  Church  was  destroyed  and  one  of  wood 

was  substituted.    The  new  font,  moreover,  was  placed  in  the 

choir  instead  of  in  the  old  position  at  the  entrance  of  the 

church.     But  it  is  evident  that  .strong  opponents  of  these 

innovations  were  to  be  found  in  the  parish  of  St.  Chad  as 

well  as  in  that  of  St  Mary,  for  we  read  that  by  January 

20th,  I58f,  another  stone  font  had  been  procured  and  put  in 

the  customary  place.'    Another. sign  of  the  times  is  noted 

by  the  Shrewsbury  chronicler,  who  records  that  Mr.  Thomas 

Edwards,  one  of  the  Bailiffs  for  1 599-1600,  refused  to  wear 

scarlet  or  keep  the  accustomed  feasting  at  Christmas.'    Ten 

years  before  this,  some  time  during  the  year  1589,  an  angry 

controversy  arose  in  Shrewsbury  about  the  setting  up  of 

"green  trees"  and  "may  poles,"  and   lighting  bonfires  in 

front  of  the  Shermen's  Hall  and  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Tomkys,  the  curate  of  St  Mary's  parish,  who  also  held 
the  office  of  Public  Preacher,  if  he  did  not  originate  the  strife 
about  these  harmless  practices,  at  any  rate  fulminated  against 
them  in  his  sermons.  The  dispute  was  renewed  in  subse- 
quent years,  and  on  June  6th,  1591,  the  festival  of  the 
Shermen,  which  happened  to  fall  that  year  on  a  Sunday, 

^  See  Phillips's  History  of  Shrewsbury,  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  that 
the  Assumption  of  the  Slewed  AHrgin  Mary  was  one  of  the  subjects  represented 
in  the  window  at  St.  Mary's. 

'  OwKN  and  Blakkwat's  History  of  Shrewsbury, 

'  A  Corporation  order  had  been  issued  in  1587  that  the  Bailifi  and  their  wives 
should  wear  scarlet  on  the  accustomed  days.  There  is  an  altar  tomb  in  St. 
Chad's  Church  at  Shrewsbury,  which  formerly  stood  in  St.  Alkmond's  Church, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Alderman  William  Jones,  Bailiff  in  X580,  1587,  1595, 
1600,  and  1607,  and  Eleanor,  his  wife,  with  recumbent  effigies  of  both.  Mrs. 
Jones  has  a  scarlet  dress.  Alderman  Jones  died  July  i6th,  16 12,  and  his  wife 
February  26th,  162}.  (Owen  and  Blakkway;  Phillips's  Hist,  (f  Sksntwsbury,) 
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a  serious  uproar  took  place  in  connection  with  a  *' green 
tree"  which  was,  as  usual,  set  up  in  front  of  their  halL 
Richard  Feames  and  other  members  of  the  company  were 
indicted  in  August  of  the  same  year  for  erecting  the  tree ; 
but  Serjeant  Owen,  the  Recorder,  decided  in  their  favour. 
The  Bailiffs  of  the  year,  Mr.  Thomas  Sherer  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Bumell,  appear  to  have  acted  in  a  very  high-handed  fashion 
in  the  matter,  imprisoning  the  accused  Shermen,  and  sup- 
pressing a  letter  in  which  the  Recorder  had  ordered  their 
release.  They  also  expended  certain  sums  of  money  in 
journeying  to  Warwick  about  the  business,  and  in  procuring 
books  to  be  written  in  defence  of  their  action  against  the 
Shermen,  which  were  subsequently  disallowed  by  the  auditors. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  puritan  aversion  to  sports  and 
merry-making  a  Corporation  order  may  be  mentioned,  which 
was  issued  on  October  8th,  1594,  forbidding  interludes  and 
plays  on  Sundays,  and  prohibiting  altogether  football,  hilies 
or  wastrels}  and  bear-baiting  within  the  town  walls.^  With 
all  this  susceptibility  about  religious  symbols  and  time- 
honoured  merry-making,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
doctrinal  views  of  those  parochial  clergymen  who  were  not 
of  the  puritan  faction  would  escape  censure.  Humphrey 
Leach,  Vicar  of  St  Alkmond's,  was  the  most  prominent 
among  them.  It  was  alleged  a  few  years  later  that 
during  the  nine  years  of  his  cure,  which  lasted  from 
1598  to  1607,  he  used  to  preach  "many  points  of 
popery"  in  the  town.^  But  no  trace  has  been  found 
of  any  charges  being  made  against  him  before  his  eccle* 
siastical  superiors,  although  a  suit  which  was  commenced 
against  him  in  the  Bailiffs  Court  in  1603  by  William  Bright, 
presumably  the  Public  Preacher,  may  have  been  connected 
with  matters  of  religious  controversy.*    Between  1602  and 

^  ffaus  and  wastrels  were  both  a  species  of  cud^eL 

*  A  full  account  of  the  Shermen  controversy  is  given  by  O wbn  and  Blakkway. 

>  See  Hotchkis  MSS. 

^  C<^[nizance  of  this  suit  was  claimed  by  Lord  Buckhurst,  CbanoeUor  of  the 
Univenity  of  Oxford,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bailifis,  dated  July  ist,  1603.  The 
Chancellor  describes  Leach  as  "the  honest  and  literate  person,  Humphrey 
Leach,  m.a.|  of  Jesus  College." 
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1608  Leach  appears  to  have  been  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  as  well  as  Vicar  of  St  Alkmond's,  and  men  were  to 
be  found  at  Oxford  as  well  as  in  Shrewsbury  who  disapproved 
of  his  teaching.  A  sermon  preached  in  the  cathedral  in  1607 
is  said  to  have  given  great  offence ;  and  for  a  second  sermon 
on  the  same  subject,  preached  on  January  27th,  i6o|,  Leach 
was  suspended  by  the  pro -Vice -Chancellor,  Dr.  Leonard 
Hutton,  for  three  months.  That  Leach  did  not  admit  the 
justice  of  the  censures  passed  on  his  sermons  is  evident,  for 
he  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  when 
Bancroft  also  decided  against  him  Leach  gave  up  all  hope  of 
being  fairly  treated  in  England,  and  took  refuge  at  Artois,  in 
France,  Tudiere  he  remained  for  a  time,  and  then  entered  the 
English  coll^^e  at  Rome.^  Whatever  presumption,  however, 
may  be  derived  from  Leach's  after  career  of  the  justice  of 
the  charges  made  against  him  by  his  opponents  of  popish 
leanings,  the  hospitality  which  Gittins  had  shown  to  an  old 
school-fellow  and  brother  clergyman  was  no  evidence  that 
he  was  in  agreement  with  Leach  in  all  his  religious  views. 
And  in  estimating  the  importance  of  Bancroft's  judgment 
against  Ralph  Gittins  in  the  High  Commission  Court  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  England  was  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  panic  caused  fay  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  that  the  Arch- 
bishop had  recently  disallowed  Leach's  appeal  from  the 
sentence  of  suspension  passed  upon  him  by  Dr.  Leonard 

^  Snmpkrtj  Leoik  was  a  nadire  of  Drayton-in-Hales,  Shropshire,  snd  was 
adoaitted  at  Shicwsbuiy  School  in  1 579,  On  November  13th,  1590,  he  matiicnlated 
at  Bnsenose  Collie,  Oxford,  as  plebw  fiL  of  Salop,  aged  nineteen.  But,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  he  migrated  to  Cambridge,  and  took  his  B.A.  and  M.  A.  degrees 
there.  la  1602  he  was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  and  soon  after  was  made 
Or***"  ®^  Christ  Church.  Four  years  previously  he  had  been  presented  by 
Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  his  son, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Drayton,  where  he  had  probably  been  curate,  to  the 
Ticaiage  of  St  Alkmood,  Shrewsbury.  Leach  had  ceased  to  be  A^car  of  St 
Alkmond  before  his  suspension  at  Oxford,  the  date  of  his  successor's  appointment 
being  June  ist,  1607.  He  was  le-ordained  in  the  Roman  Church  in  1613,  and  is 
said  to  have  become  a  member  of  "  The  Society  of  lame  Ignatius."  Leach 
retuned  to  England  in  1618,  and  died  in  July,  i6a9,  at  the  house  of  a  Roman 
Oth-fflv?  g^itleman  named  Massic^  in  Che^iire.  While  living  abroad  he  pnb- 
iHhed  71#  Tri9tmph  of  Truth  ia  vindication  of  his  position.  (See  Wooi^s 
Aiim.  Oxm^i  Records  of  tko  SocUty  of  Josm;  Owbn  sad  Blakkway's 
Skremskwy;  and  the  I>kU  of  Nat.  BiogJ) 
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Hutton;  that  the  friendship  of  the  two  men  was  the  basis 
of  the  charge  of  popish  tendencies  made  against  Gittins ;  and 
that  the  imprisonment  of  the  latter  in  the  Gate  House  at 
Westminster,  until  he  should  find  securities  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  kingdom,  is  amply  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Leach,  on  the  rejection  of  his  appeal,  had  at  once 
^fied  beyond  the  seas/' 

The  ;^30  which  was  taken  out  of  the  school -chest  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Harris  during  their  year  of  office  was,  in 
the  main,  expended  by  them  in  a  suit  which  they  commenced 
in  the  Court  of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  ^  against 
the  schoolmasters  and  George  Phillips,^  the  School  Bsuliflf,  for 
receiving  and  employing  the  rent  and  revenues  of  the  school ; 
against  Richard  Higgons,^  for  aiding  them  to  obtain  the  said 
rent  and  revenues ;  against  Gittins  and  Jones  for  unlawfully 
intruding  into  the  rooms  and  lodgings  of  the  second  and  third 
masters ;  and  against  all  the  defendants,  apparently,  for  putting 
the  school  revenues  to  an  improper  use.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  consequence  of  the  Town  Bailiffs  for  1 609-10 
refusing  to  take  the  appointed  "  oath  for  the  school,"  it  was 
impossible  to  have  an  audit  of  the  School  Bailiffs  accounts 
on  November  17th,  1609,  or  for  him  to  pay  into  the  school- 
chest,  which  was  not  even  opened,  the  rents  and  tithes  which 
he  had  collected.  During  the  following  year  this  money,  and 
any  further  sums  which  the  School  Bailiff  may  have  subse- 
quently received,  formed  the  only  source  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  schoolmasters'  stipends  and  other  necessary 
expenses.  To  such  payments  Richard  Higgons,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  Town  Bailiffs  in  the  previous  year^  would 
seem  to  have  given  his  sanction,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
other  course  could  have  been  adopted  by  any  of  the 
defendants.^    The  suit  in  question  does  not  appear  to  have 

^  See  school  account-book  under  the  year  1611-12. 

*  George  Phillips  had  succeeded  John  Coyde  as  School  Bailiff  in  1598. 

'  Richard  Higgons  was  one  of  the  Town  Bailiflb  for  1608-09. 

^  The  refusal  of  the  two  Bailifi  for  1609-10  to  take  the  statutable  oath  had 
deprived  them  of  all  daim  to  take  a  part  in  the  administration  of  school  aflaiis, 
and,  with  the  authority  of  the  existing  Bailiflb  in  abeyance,  the  Bailifis  of  the 
previous  year  would  be  the  natural  persons  to  consult  under  the  difficult  drcum- 
stanoes  in  which  Meighen  and  his  colleagues  found  themselves  placed. 
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been  proceeded  with.  It  is  evident  that  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Harris  had  no  case.  In  the  meantime,  whether  on  his  own 
motion  or  on  the  entreaty  of  the  schoolmasters  does  not 
appear.  Dr.  Neile,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  and 
Visitor  of  the  school,  came  to  Shrewsbury  sometime  during 
the  season  of  Lent  in  161 1,  and  spent  four  hours  in  hearing 
all  the  accusations  that  were  laid  against  Ralph  Gittins.  The 
conclusion  to  which  he  came,  after  careful  examination^  was 
that  "  no  one  of  them  was  proved/'  but  that ''  all  appeared  to 
be  either  surmises  or  malicious  aspersions  without  good 
ground."^  The  Bishop  probably  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
used  these  expressions  one  of  the  school  ordinances,  in  which 
it  was  expressly  provided  that  none  of  the  schoolmasters 
were  to  be  displaced  ''upon  lighte  surmyse  or  malicious 
quarrellings." 

Some  months  after  the  Bishop's  letter  was  written,  on 
January  20th9  i6if ,  Messrs.  Rowland  Langley,  and  Rowland 
Jenks,  the  Bailiffs  for  the  year,  record  in  the  school  account- 
book  a  grant  oi  £10  made  to  Meighen  ''  towards  his  expenses 
in  the  suit  about  the  second  room."  It  seems  certain  that  this 
suit  must  have  been  a  petition  to  the  King's  Council,  founded 
on  Bishop  Neile's  Report  ;*  for  on  November  4th,  161 1,  a  few 
months  after  the  Bishop  had  conducted  his  inquiry  in 
Shrewsbury,  a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  the  Bailiffs  of 
Shrewsbury,  directing  them  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
teachers  of  the  school  in  accordance  with  its  institutions  and 
customs,  and  to  place  Gittins  in  the  second  room,  unless  there 
were  very  sufficient  proof*  of  his  unworthiness,  and  in  case 
of  difficulty  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry.*    The  Bailiffs,  Mr.  Thomas  Wolley  and  Mr. 

*  See  the  Bisbof/B  letter  to  the  Master  of  St  John's  College,  dated  May  28th, 
l6ia,  in  the  Hist.  qfSt,Johiis  Colkgt^  vol.  i  p.  482. 

'  Meighen  would  not  be  likely  to  forward  his  petition  until  he  was  assured  of 
the  Bishop's  support,  and  its  date  may  therefore  be  placed  with  some  confidence 
between  March  and  November  in  161 1. 

*  The  ordinances  gave  Gittins  an  absolute  claim  to  promotion  if  the  Head 
Master  and  Bailifis  thought  him  worthy  of  the  place,  and  the  Courts  of  to-day 
would  require,  as  the  King's  Council  then  required,  *' sufficient  proof  of  his 
unworthiness  "  to  justify  the  Trustees  in  refusing  his  promotion,  especially  when 
they  were  divided  in  opinion.  ^  See  CaUndar  of  StaU  Papers ^  Domestic, 

I 
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John  Hawkshead,  were  new  to  office,  and  wisely  deter- 
mined to  be  guided  by  the  Bishop  in  the  settlement  of  the 
business.  First  of  all,  care  was  taken  to  give  due  com- 
pensation to  Mr.  Simon  Moston,  who  had  been  doing  the 
second  master's  work  for  the  last  four  years,  and  who, 
thereupon,  made  full  "  renunciation  of  all  claim  and  pretence 
of  interest "  in  the  mastership  under  his  hand  and  seal.  The 
Bishop  had  already,  more  than  a  year  before,  fully  assured 
himself  of  the  baselessness  of  the  charges  made  against 
Gittins,  and  he  now  proceeded  to  examine  him  carefully  as 
to  "his  sufficiency  for  the  place."  The  result  was  that  the 
Bishop  was  "very  fully  satisfied"  with  him  in  respect  of 
religion,  of  learning  and  of  manners. 

Gittins  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  sub- 
scribed the  Articles  of  Religion,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  Canons,  and  (to  use  the  Bishop's  words)  "  performed 
all  other  religious  duties  which,  as  his  ordinary,  he  could 
require  of  any  man  to  be  in  his  place."^  On  such  assurances 
as  these  it  was  impossible  for  the  Bailiffs  to  refuse  their 
assent  to  Gittins'  promotion,  and  he  was  established  in  the 
place  of  second  master  "  under  their  hand  and  seal." 

Bishop  Neile  wrote  to  inform  Dr.  Clayton,  Master  of 
St  John's  College,  of  what  had  been  done,  apparently  with 
the  expectation  that  the  collie  authorities  would  give  their 
formal  assent  to  the  promotion.  But  the  master  and  seniors 
very  properly  replied  that,  although  they  had  power  under 
the  school  ordinances  to  elect  schoolmasters,  they  had  none 
to  confirm  an  appointment  by  promotion,^  The  formal 
"  placing "  of  Mr.  Gittins  "  in  the  second  .  room "  by  the 
Bailiffs  was  postponed  till  October  ist,  1612,  when,  with 
the  customary  festivities  and  speechmaking,  he  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Jones  and  Mr.  Spurstow  were  duly  "  placed  "  in  their 
respective  rooms.*  The  proceedings  that  day  must  have 
given   almost  as  much  pleasure  to  the  Bailiffs  as  to  the 

*  Hist,  of  St,  John's  College,  vol.  i.  p.  483. 

*  See  Hist,  of  St.  Johtis  College^  vol.  i.  p.  473.     The  master  expressed  his 
persona]  approbation. 

*  See  sdiool  register  under  date  October  ist,  161 2.     This  was  the  last  day  of 
the  Bailiffs'  year  of  officdt 
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schoolmasters  and  the  boys,  who  got  a  holiday.  School 
affairs  had  been  a  cause  of  much  labour  and  much  anxiety 
to  Messrs.  WoUey  and  Hawkshead  during  their  year  of 
office.  Not  only  had  there  been  the  troublesome  Gittins 
business,  but  "the  prosperity  of  the  school  had  been 
threatened  by  some  enemies  with  whom  they  had  had 
long  suits."  ^  It  appears  from  the  school  account-book  that 
these  suits  were  connected  with  the  payment  of  the  Chirbury 
tithes  and  the  removal  of  the  Vicar.*  We  learn  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  Bailiffs  to  St  John's  College  on 
May  19th,  161 2,  that  they  succeeded  in  gaining  their  cause 
in  both  cases.  Certainly  Shrewsbury  School  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Thomas  Wolley  and  John  Hawkshead ; 
but  even  towards  them — a  strong  proof  of  the  distrust  which 
the  conduct  of  former  Bailiffs  had  inspired  in  the  minds  of 
the  Cambridge  Dons — ^the  letters  of  the  master  and  seniors 
of  St  John's  College  display  an  acrimonious  tone.*  It 
would  have  been  well  for  Gittins,  well  for  Shrewsbury  School, 
and  well  for  Meighen  himself,  if  the  latter  had  remained 
content  with  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  after  his  four  years' 
struggle  with  Alderman  William  Jones  and  his  friends. 
But  he  could  not  forego  the  prospect  of  punishing  both 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Mr.  Hughe  Harris  for  their  dishonest 

^  Sec  Hist,  rf  St.Johr^s  College,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

'  Ten  pounds  were  taken  from  the  school-chest  on  four  separate  occasions — 
March  13th,  161} ;  March  28th,  i6i3 ;  May  8th,  1612,  and  August  14th,  1612 — 
"for  the  prosecution  and  defending  of  sundry  suits  in  law,  at  the  Assizes,  at  the 
Arches,  and  at  Hereford,  concerning  the  right  to  the  tithes  at  Chirbury,  and  for 
removing  the  Vicar  there."  The  Vicar  was  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Jones,  who  appears 
to  have  been  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1582,  as  a  native  of  Shropshire, 
wider  the  name  of  Lawrence  ap  Jhon.  His  first  payment  as  Vicar  of  Chirbury 
occurs  in  1606-07.     He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Davies. 

•  See  Hist,  of  St.  JohtCs  College,  vol.  i.  Wolley  and  Hawkshead  seem  to 
have  done  their  best  to  be  conciliatory  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
dissensioDS  about  the  school.  Alderman  Jones  had  commenced  an  action  before 
the  Court  of  the  Marches,  apparently  with  the  object  of  recovering  from  the 
school  some  of  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  the  proceedings  he  took  against 
Gittins  In  1607-08,  and  we  find  them,  on  January  27th,  16 ij,  drawing  j£'io  from 
the  scfaool-chesty  prepared  either  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Jones  in  full  discharge  of  all  his 
demands,  or  to  use  it  in  resbting  his  action.  They  also  paid  ;f  10  for  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  messenger  whom  Jones  sent  in  1607-08  to  take  prooeedii^ 
agaisst  Gittins  in  the  High  Commission  Court. 
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use  of  the  school  funds,  of  which  they  were  trustees  in  the 
year  1610-1611,  for  their  various  breaches  of  the  school 
ordinances,  and  for  the  false  charges  they  had  made  against 
him  and  his  colleagues. 

Accordingly,  some  time  in  Trinity  Term  161 2,  he  filed  a 
bill  in  Chancery  against  Thomas  Jones  and  Hughe  Harris 
for  breaking  open  the  fourth  lock  of  the  school -chest  and 
keeping  it  open  from  January  29th,  i6if ,  till  November  17th, 
161 1,  and  taking  out  therefrom,  in  "addition  to  divers  deeds, 
evidences,  and  accounts,"  certain  sums  of  money,  part  of 
which  they  had  expended  in  prosecuting  a  suit  against  him 
and  the  other  masters.  On  February  4th,  16 if,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Ellesmere,^  seeing  that  Meighen's  bill  and 
the  answer  made  to  it  by  the  defendants  involved  questions 
about  the  due  observance  of  the  school  ordinances,  issued 
a  commission  to  Sir  Edward  Bromley,  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Richard  Lewkener,  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester,  and  Richard  Barker,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury, 
or  to  two  of  them,  of  whom  Richard  Barker  was  to  be  one, 
to  inquire  into  the  matters  stated  in  the  bill  and  answer,  to 
examine  witnesses,  and  to  end  the  case  if  they  could. 
Should  they  fail  to  do  this  the  Commissioners  were  directed 
to  make  a  report  to  the  Court.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  was  held  on  April  8th,  161 3.  They  spent 
two  days  in  examining  witnesses  and  hearing  counsel ;  and, 
after  failing  to  end  the  matter  to  "the  liking"  of  both 
parties,  they  made  their  report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
April  loth.  The  Commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have  de- 
voted much  time,  either  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  evidence,  or  to  the  composition  of  the  report,  in  which 
they  gave  the  conclusions  to  which  they  had  come.  It  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  document  Its  bias  is  so  strong, 
its  injustice  is  so  palpable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Lord  Chancellor  came  to  act  upon  it.    There  seems 

^  The  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  had  been  made  Baton  Ellcsmere  on 
July  I9tb,  and  Lord  Chancellor  on  July  24th,  in  the  year  1603.  A  copy  of  his 
decree  in  the  action  Meighen  v.  Jones  and  Harris,  which  was  nltimateiy  issued 
on  June  28th,  161 3,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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no  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  main  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  defendants'  brief.  The  Commissioners  begin  by  stating 
that  they  found  the  estate  of  the  school  very  much  "  decayed 
by  the  /reward  and  ill  carriage "  of  the  Head  Master,  whom 
they  describe  as  ''  a  very  contentious  person,  and  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  mutinous  spirit  and  disposition/'  and  they  make 
two  specific  charges  against  him  to  justify  the  strong  censure 
which  they  pass  upon  his  conduct  One  charge  is  that, 
although  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  ''censured" 
Gittins  in  Meighen's  presence  as  ''unworthy  of  the  second 
place  in  respect  of  his  wavering  and  unsteadiness  in  religion," 
Me^hen  had,  "without  the  consent  of  the  Bailiffs,  and 
contrary  to  the  ordinances,"  placed  Gittins  in  the  second 
room,  and  caused  the  second  master's  stipend  to  be  paid 
to  him.  The  other  charge  is  that,  when  Andrew  Harding 
was  appointed  to  do  the  second  master's  work,  after 
Gittins  was  suspended  by  the  Archbishop,  Meighen  arrai^ed 
with  him  that  he  should  return  ;^20  out  of  the  second 
master's  full  stipend  of  ^^30,  that  it  might  be  "paid  to 
the  said  Gittins,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  Meighen's 
pleasure." 

With  respect  to  the  first  charge,  the  most  important  thing 
to  notice  is  that  the  arrangement  made  by  the  masters  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school,  when  Alderman  Jones 
had  brought  matters  to  a  deadlock  by  refusing  to  consent 
to  Gittins's  promotion,  took  place  on  January  20th,  i6oj',  long 
before  the  Bailiffs  made,  or  could  have  made,  their  charges 
against  Gittins  in  the  High  Commission  Court  The  Com- 
missioners blame  Meighen  for  placing  Gittins  in  the  second 
room  after  a  censure  which  did  not  take  place  till  long 
subsequently^  and  for  causing  the  second  master's  stipend 
to  be  paid  to  him,  when  it  was  impossible  for  Meighen 
to  gain  access  to  the  school-chest  at  all  without  the  assent 
of  the  Bailiffs.  The  second  charge  is  not  of  a  very  serious 
nature.  The  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  second  master's 
stipend  was  paid  to  Andrew  Harding  proves  that  the 
BailifTs  were  dealing  most  unjustly  with  Gittins  by  with- 
holding from  him  the  whole  of  the  income  of  his  mastership 
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during  his  suspension;'  and  Meighen's  arrangement  with 
Harding  was  probably  made  in  consequence  of  this.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Meighen  was  indiscreet 
in  making  or  sanctioning  such  an  arrangement,  for  the 
ordinances  provided  that  if  a  master  should  be  rendered 
incapable  of  doing  his  work  by  age  or  sickness,  his  substitute 
should  receive  hcdf  his  wages,  and  it  is  manifest  that  a 
master,  suspended  from  office  by  competent  authority,  ought 
not  to  have  been  placed  in  a  more  favourable  position  than 
one  incapacitated  by  such  causes.  But  the  sympathy 
which  Meighen  felt  for  his  colleague,  and  his  profound 
conviction  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  dealt  to  him, 
may  fairly  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of  this  small  indiscretion. 
Surely  there  was  nothing  in  Meighen's  conduct  on  either 
of  these  occasions,  or  in  any  of  his  previous  transactions 
with  the  Bailiffs,  to  justify  the  terms  in  which  the  Com- 
missioners speak  of  him.  The  events  with  which  the 
Commissioners  were  invited  to  deal  had  happened  five 
years  previously,  and,  by  unscrupulous  misrepresentation 
and  careful  alteration  of  the  order  of  their  incidence,  the 
defendants  seem  to  have  blinded  the  eyos  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  what  had  really  happened.  As  to  the  alleged 
decay  of  the  school  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  much,  for 
a  glance  at  the  register  of  admissions  shows  that  no  such 
decay  had  taken  place  at  all.  The  average  number  of  annual 
admissions,  which  for  the  twenty-nine  years  of  Meighen's 
mastership  had  been  96,  had  not  fallen  during  the  troubles 
of  the  last  seven  years  below  89.  Later  on  in  their  Report 
the  Commissioners  describe  the  Head  Master  as  "faulty  in 
many  things,  some  of  them  not  befitting  the  place  of  an 
honest  man,"  and  express  their  opinion  that,  if  he  did  not 
hereafter  "  comport  and  carry  himself  more  respectively  {sic) 
in  the  affairs  of  the  school,"  he  ought  "  to  be  removed,  and 
some  worthier  and  more  sufficient  person  chosen  to  supply 

>  St.  John's  College  had  certainly  not  accepted  the  Bailifi'  oontentioa  that 
the  second  mastership  was  vacant,  and  could  be  filled  up  in  the  usual  way ; 
and,  if  not  second  master,  Gittina  was  certainly  entitled  to  be  still  considered  as 
third  master. 
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his  room/'  If  it  were  "contentious"  on  Meighen's  part  to 
resist  the  Bailiffs  when  they  set  the  school  ordinances  at 
defiance,  then  he  was,  in  this  respect,  correctly  described  by 
the  Commissioners.  But  no  one  can  examine  the  details 
of  his  various  contests  with  the  Bailiffs  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  all  seem  to  have  been  due  to 
a  sincere  desire  on  his  part  ''to  defend  from  violation  the 
ordinances "  and  revenue  of  the  school,  and  that  in  giving 
this  account  of  his  career  Mr.  Edward  Howes  only  does 
him  justice.  Much  of  the  remainder  of  the  Commissioners' 
Report  is  devoted  to  Ralph  Gittins.  The  indefinite  charges 
of  popish  tendencies  which  had  been  made  against  him 
before  the  Archbishop,  and  which  had  since,  after  careful 
investigation,  been  pronounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  who  was  not  only  his  diocesan,  but  the  Visitor 
of  the  school,  to  be  "either  surmises  or  malicious  aspersions 
without  good  g^und,"  are  reproduced.  Gittins  is  declared 
to  have  been  ''accounted  for  many  years  a  dangerous, 
suspected  papist,"  but  the  only  evidence  offered  in  support 
of  these  charges  besides  suspicion  is  that  he  "  did  not  only 
harbour  one  Leach  at  such  times  as  he  preached  many 
points  of  popery  within  the  town,  who  has  since  gone 
beyond  the  seas,  and  there  wrote  books  against  the  State 
of  this  Realm,  but  also  countenanced  and  received  other 
persons  ill-aflected  to  religion  and  dangerous  to  the  estate." 
Great  stress  b  laid  on  the  facts  that  the  Archbishop  sus- 
pended Gittins  from  teaching,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the 
Gate  House  at  Westminster  imtil  he  should  find  sureties  that 
he  would  not,  like  his  friend  Humphrey  Leach,  "  go  beyond 
the  seas."  But  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Report 
there  cannot  be  found  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  careful 
investigation  which  Bishop  Neile  had  subsequently  made 
into  the  whole  business,  or  to  his  complete  exoneration  of 
Ralph  Gittins. 

The  story  of  the  riot  at  the  school-house,  too,  which  we 
must  bear  in  mind  had  taken  place  five  years  before,  is  told 
in  the  language  of  men  so  confident  or  so  bitter  that  they 
are  careless  not  only  of  consistency,  but  of  the  smallest 
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semblance  of  fairness.  The  resistance  made  by  the  school- 
masters and  their  friends  to  the  attempt  made  by  the  Bailiffs 
to  expel  them  from  their  lodgings  by  force  is  described  as  a 
mutinous  outrage  and  great  misdemeanour  on  their  part.  In 
one  place  the  Bailiffs  are  described  as  trying  to  force  their 
way  into  the  school-house,  and  in  another  as  coming  to  sup^ 
press  the  mutinous  outrage  of  which  the  masters  were  guilty 
in  resisting  their  attempt  The  resistance  offered  by  many  of 
the  Shrewsbury  citizens  to  the  illegal  action  of  the  Bailiffs  is 
attributed,  first,  to  the  fact  that  "  many  women  of  the  town  '* 
had  previously  taken  possession  of  the  school-house  and  oc^ 
cupied  it  for  four  days  and  three  nights,  and  subsequently 
to  a  speech  made  by  Gittins,  who  is  stated  to  have  put  his 
head  out  of  a  window  in  the  school-house  and  cried  out, 
"  Come  in,  burgesses,"  telling  them  that  "  he  stood  for  their 
rights."  It  is  likewise  asserted  by  the  Commissioners  that 
"  one  of  the  bailiffs,  trying  to  get  into  the  school  through  one 
of  the  masters'  lodgings,  had  been  likely  to  be  spoiled  or 
killed  by  the  casting  of  a  piece  of  timber,"  and  that  this  piece 
of  timber  was  thrown  either  by  Gittins  himself  or  else  "  by 
his  appointment"  How  trained  lawyers  or  men  of  judicial 
mind  could  have  put  their  signatures  to  such  a  statement  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  One  witness  may  have  said  that 
he  saw  Gittins  throw  the  timber,  and  another  that  he  heard 
Gittins  tell  someone  else  to  throw  it  Bofii  witnesses  could 
not  be  speaking  the  truth.  Why  should  not  both  be  lying  ? 
Anyway,  the  Bailiff  in  question — Mr.  Alderman  Jones,  no 
doubt,  that  self-willed  and  dictatorial  gentleman — ^was  neither 
killed  nor  spoiled  by  the  piece  of  timber ;  and  the  repetition 
of  the  story  by  the  Commissioners  shows  an  animus  against 
Gittins,  and  a  disposition  to  accept  confused  and  even  con* 
tradictory  evidence  on  the  side  of  his  enemies,  which  renders 
their  whole   report   untrustworthy.^     One   definite  charge 

*  It  is  only  by  an  xnfierence  that  we  can  approximate  to  the  date  of  the  riot  It 
cannot  have  taken  place  tin  after  January  doth,  i6o(,  the  day  on  which,  ''after 
some  pause  and  expectation  of  good  to  be  done  by  Mi.  Bailifib,  when  no  course 
was  taken  by  them  for  supplying  of  the  school,"  the  masters  recommenced  work. 
Admittances  are  regularly  recorded  in  the  register  from  that  day  until  Febmary 
a4th.   Then  oomes  a  blank  till  April  4th.  Doubtless  the  riot  took  place  in  Mardi. 
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s^ainst  Gittins  to  the  eflfect  that,  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Baker,  he  had  ''  carried  himself  negligently "  in  ''  the 
third  room,"  is  adopted  by  the  Commissioners.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  to  justify  the  statement,  Meighen's 
emphatic  testimony  to  his  "*  skill  and  diligence,"  given  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  John  Baker's  death,  is  conclusive  against  the 
gossiping  tales  of  hostile  outsiders  six  years  later.^  Finally, 
the  Commissioners  report  that  they  do  not  consider  Gittins 
"  a  fit  person  to  teach  or  supply  any  room  in  the  school,**  and 
recommend  that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  second- 
mastership,  and  that  some  worthy  man  should  be  elected  in 
his  room.  Of  the  charges  against  Jones  and  Harris,  the 
Bailiffs  of  1610-1611,  which  formed  the  subject  matter  of 
Meighen's  Chancery  suit,  the  Commissioners  make  short 
work.  They  justify  the  Bailiffs  in  breaking  open  the  school- 
chest  in  order  to  take  out  ;^io  for  the  payment  of  Rowland 
Jenks's  expenses  to  Cambridge  and  back,  on  the  ground  that 
Meighen  had  several  times  refused  them  the  use  of  his  key, 
completely  ignoring  his  plea  that  the  message  to  Cambridge 
about  the  election  of  a  new  third  master  need  not  have  cost 
anything.  But  Meighen  had  made  the  much  more  serious 
charge  that  Jones  and  Harris  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
school-chest  lying  "open  to  their  disposition**  during  the 
rest  of  their  year  of  oflEice,  after  they  had  once  forced  his  lock, 
to  take  therefrom  not  only  ''divers  deeds,  evidences,  and 
accounts,"  but  "  divers  sums  of  money/'  part  of  which  they 
had  expended  in  prosecuting  a  suit  against  him  and  the 
other  masters.  It  is  recorded  in  the  school  account-book  by 
the  Bailiffs  who  succeeded  Messrs.  Jones  and  Harris  that  the 
money  which  they  had  taken  amounted  to  ;^30,  and  that 
they  had  rendered  no  account  whatever  of  the  way  in  which 

^  It  is  only  fiur  to  state  that  among  the  G>rpoiation  orders  which  have  been 
preserved  is  one  belonging  to  the  year  1607-1608,  which  directs  some  nnnamed 
fluster  to  be  admonished  for  absence  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  that  this  order 
msy  have  been  issued  during  the  few  wedcs  which  elapsed  between  the  admission 
of  the  fiailifib  to-  office  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Jolui  Baker  on  November  27th. 
Bat  it  seems  fiur  more  likely  that  it  was  issued  after  Mr.  Gittins's  promotion  had 
been  proposed  with  the  view  of  damaging  his  claims.  There  is  no  proof,  however, 
thst  this  Older  applied  to  Gittins  at  all. 
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it  had  been  expended.^  Jones  and  Harris  made  no  attempt 
to  deny  the  fact  that  they  had  taken  this  money,  and  the 
illegality  of  their  act  was  manifest,  for  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided in  the  ordinances  that  no  sum  exceeding  ;Cio  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  stock  remanent  without  the  consent  of  St. 
John's  College.*  But  preposterous  as  were  the  allegations 
which  they  had  made  against  the  schoolmasters,  the  School 
Bailiff,  and  Mr.  Richard  Higgons,  and  abortive  as  the  suit 
proved,  the  Commissioners  held  that  Messrs.  Jones  and  Harris 
had  ''just  cause  of  suit  and  exception"  against  Meighen  and 
the  rest  for  **  getting  into  their  hands  and  custody  great  sums 
of  money,  parcel  of  revenues  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school,  and  misemploying  them  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  ordinances,"  and  ignored  the  illegality  of 
the  Bailiffs'  conduct  on  the  ground  that  the  money  was  not 
taken  by  them  for  "  private  gain  or  lucre."*  After  various 
recommendations  as  to  certain  matters  which  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  Chancery  suit,  Meighen  v.  Jones  and  Harris, 
the  Commissioners  proceed  to  recommend  that ''  the  reason- 
able expenses  "  of  the  defendants  in  the  suit  should  be  paid. 
The  report  is  dated  April  loth,  and  on  June  28th,  161 3,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  issued  his  decree.  It  follows  the  lines  of 
the  Commissioners'  recommendations  very  closely.  Gittins 
was  to  vacate  his  place  before  Michaelmas,  and  a  new  master 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  college.  Sir  Edward  Bromley  is 
directed  to  report  on  the  question  of  the  defendants'  costs, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  indicates  that  moderation  would  be 
shown  in  this  matter  if  Meighen  should  hereafter  ^  conform 
himself  to  a  better  temper  in  observance  of  the  ordinances." 
On  September  4th,  161 3,  the  Bailiffs'  wrote  to  the  master 

^  The  BailiflEs  for  the  next  year,  1612-1613,  also  notify  the  faxX  that  Jones  and 
Harris  had  still  rendered  no  account  for  the  £y>  they  had  taken  from  the  school- 
chest. 

*  The  lawyers,  consulted  by  the  school  authorities  on  March  20th,  1591,  giave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  consent  of  the  college  was  not  necessary  for  certain 
expenses  mentioned  in  the  eighth  ordinance.  Now  these  expenses  certainly  in- 
cluded lam  expenses ;  but  the  words  of  the  ordinance  could  not  possibly  apply  to 
such  law  expenses  as  those  incurred  by  Jones  and  Harris  in  bringing  their  action 
against  the  masters. 

*  The  Bailiffs  for  1 612- 13  were  Mr.  Rowland  Langleyand  Mr.  Rowland  Jenks. 
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and  seniors  of  St.  John's  College  to  inform  them  of  the 
nature  of  the  decree  in  Chancery,  and  to  ask  them  to  elect  a 
master  in  the  room  of  Gittins,  recommending  for  the  post 
Andrew  Studley,^  M.A.,  an  Oxford  man,  who  had  been  doing 
Meighen's  work  during  some  temporary  absence  of  his,  and 
had  the  necessary  qualification.  A  verbal  reply  was  sent  by 
the  messenger  of  the  Bailiffs,  Mr.  John  Garbet,^  that  the 
matter  would  be  considered  by  the  college  when  the  master- 
ship should  become  actually  vacant 

On  October  8th  the  Bailiffs  were  able  to  signify  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  on  October  19th  the  collie  authorities 
wrote  to  the  effect  that  although  they  were  limited  by  the 
ordinances  in  their  choice,  the  masters  v^om  they  elected 
ought  to  be  those  ''of  whose  conversation  they  had  know- 
ledge," and  they  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  this  being 
the  case  if  the  youth  of  Shrewsbury  were  sent  elsewhere 
than  to  St  John's.  Having  made  this  protest,  however,  they 
went  on  to  say  that  they  had  elected  Studley.*  The  question 
of  costs  in  the  Chancery  suit  was  left  in  abeyance  for  three 
years  in  accordance  with  the  Chancellor's  intimation  that 
their  amount  would  depend  in  great  measure  on  Meighen's 
future  behaviour. 

But  on  Thursday,  October  24th,  1616,  a  second  decree  was 
issued,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
defendants'  costs  in  the  suit  amounted  to  ;£^I27  17^.  4^/.,  and 
that  Baron  Bromley  had  recommended  the  payment  of  ;f  100 
out  of  the  school-chest  towards  these  costs.  The  Chancellor, 
however,  "  wishing  to  favour  the  school,"  limited  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  jf  80.  This  sum  accordingly  appears  in  the 
school  accounts  for  1616-1617  as  having  been  paid  to  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Harris  in   pursuance  of  the   Lord   Chancellor's 

'  Andrew  Studi^  wu  a  son  of  Mr.  Peter  Sttidley,  of  Shrewsbuzy.  He  wu 
promoted  from  the  Accidence  School  on  December  i6th,  1595,  and  was  eighteen 
yean  old  when  he  matricolated  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1604;  B.A.,  1609; 
ILA.,  1611. 

'  It  is  a  somewhat  cnrions  coincidence  that  Mr.  John  Garbet,  who  was  one  of 
the  two  Bailiffi(  who  originated  all  the  trouble  by  refusing  to  take  the  appomted 
ostb  in  i6o9t  should  have  been  the  messenger  on  this  occasion. 

*  Bist,  of  St.Jok9^s  College^  vol.  i.  p.  476. 
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decree.^    But  in  the  same  accounts  there  is  entered  another 
payment  of  ;£'i27  i6r.  yd,  "pro  aliis  expens:  necessariis  ut 
particular:  ostent:  Ballivis  patet/'  which  has  a  most  sus- 
picious appearance.     The  costs  of  Jones  and   Harris,    as 
reported  by  Baron  Bromley,  amounted  to  jf  127  17^.  4^/. ; 
and  the  two  amounts  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  Bailiffs  for   1 61 6- 161  / 
handed  over  to  Jones  and  Harris  out  of  die  school-chest  the 
total  amount  of  their  costs  in  the  Chancery  suit,  as  well  as 
the  ;^8o  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  directed  should  be 
paid  them  towards  those  costs.' 

In  the  year  1618-1619^  when  Mr.  Arthur  Kinaston  and 
Mr.  John  Garbet  were  Bailiffs,  another  very  suspicious 
payment  was  made,  of  which  they  make  no  mention 
themselves,  but  which  is  recorded  by  their  successors* 
with  evident  disapprobation.  They  state  that  more  money 
was  taken  out  of  the  school-chest  and  "paid  to  Mr.  Hughe 
Harris  to  defend  a  suit  against  him  and  others  commenced 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Gittins,  late  schoolmaster  of  die  second 
school,  in  the  Chancery  concerning  the  displacement,  which 
was  taken  out  and  paid  by  Mr.  Bailiffs  only  last  year."  The 
money  in  question  amounted  to  £2^  i8j.  10^^ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  payments  of  two 
separate  sums  of  £10  are  recorded  to  have  been  made  in 
1613-14  and  1614-15  to  Mr.  T.  Moston  for  fees,  charges,  and 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  suit  about  the  second  school- 
master's room.* 

1  The  payment  is  entered  as  follows :  "  Solut :  insuper  Th :  Jones  et  Hugoni 
Harries  gen :  extra  arcam  Sdi :  pncdict :  virtute  ordinis  Dom :  Ganc : 
An^ : "  etc 

^  The  amount  oiiginaUy  entered  was  ;f  126  31.  4^.,  but  these  figures  were  sub- 
sequently scratched  out  and  ;f  127  i6r.  id,  was  substituted. 

'  Mr.  George  Wright  and  Mr.  Richard  Gibbons. 

*  It  is  possible  that  Ralph  Gittins  may  have  commenced  a  new  suit  in  Chaaoery 
against  Jones  and  Harris  after  his  displacement  in  1613.  Bat  if  he  took  piooeed- 
ings  against  them  at  all  it  would  probably  have  been  for  perjury,  and  sndi 
proceedings  would  hardly  have  been  taken  in  Chancery,  and  it  seems  fiur  moie 
likely  that  the  entry  in  question  refers  to  the  tdd  Chancery  suit  of  1613. 

*  It  would  appear  that  from  first  to  last  ^^252  i4r.  \\d.  was  taken  oat  of  the 
school-chest  and  paid  to  Jones  and  Harris,  instead  of  the  £^  allowed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 
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Mr.  John  Meighen  must  have  been  sorely  frightened  by 
the  unexpected  results  of  his  Chancery  suit  to  submit  tamely 
to  what  seems  to  have  been  a  disgraceful  fraud  upon  the 
schooL  Except  on  the  occasion  of  the  audit  of  November 
16th,  1624,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  when 
business  proceedings  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the 
"scruples"  of  the  newly-appointed  Bailiffs  about  ^taking  the 
oath,'*  no  further  differences  between  Meighen  and  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Shrewsbury  are  recorded,  though  the  absence  of  his 
signature  to  various  memoranda  and  items  of  expenditure  to 
be  found  in  the  school  accounts  indicates  occasional  dis- 
approval on  his  part  of  the  action  of  the  Bailiffs.  As  a  rule 
his  relations  with  the  Bailiffs  of  the  year  seem  to  have  been 
amicable  enough.  He  frequently  acted  as  their  *'  messenger  " 
to  Cambridge  on  school  business,  and  generally  supported 
the  Bailiffs'  view  of  matters  in  their  somewhat  frequent 
differences  with  St  John's  College.  We  find,  indeed,  the 
college  authorities  complaining  rather  bitterly  on  August  3rd, 
1623,1  that  Meighen  "favours  the  town  rather  than  the  college." 

Probably  the  appointment  by  the  Chancery  decree  of  1631 
of  a  fixed  Court  of  Reference*  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
school  ordinances  did  something  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  Head  Master  and  the  Corporation  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  gradual  diminution  of  bitterness  of  feeling 
on  religious  matters,  and  the  weakening  of  puritan  influence 
in  the  town,  may  also  have  had  some  effect  in  the  same 
direction.  A  striking  proof  of  this  amelioration,  as  well 
as  of  the  malicious  untruthfulness  of  the  charges  formerly 
made  against  Gittins,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1631 
he  was  restored  to  his  old  room  as  second  master  by  the 
Governing  Body  of  St.  John's  College,  on  the  strong  re- 
commendation of  the  Bailiffs,  supported  by  the  express 
commendation  of  "  the  doctors  and  clergymen "  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,*  who  testified  to   Gittins's  "conformity  in 

Stsf.  cf  St,  John's  Cottegty  vol.  i.  p.  489. 
*  The  Judges  of  Assize  and  the  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury, 
'  Dr.  Morton  was  now  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.    He  had  succeeded  Oveimll 
ini6i8. 
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religion  and  ability  in  teaching  a  scfapol."^  Various  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  magisterial  staff  since  the  deprivation 
of  Gittins  in  1613.  Andrew  Studley  and  Ralph  Jones  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  efikient  masters. 

On  October  9th,  1626,  Bishop  Morton,  writing  to  the 
Bailiffs,  speaks  of  Shrewsbury  School  as  having  been  ^  some- 
time famous  and  of  great  request,"  but  ''now  obscure  and 
unworthie  in  the  reputation  of  all  men/'  and  ascribes  its 
decay  ''to  the  defalt  and  negligence  of  the  inferior  school- 
masters." He  directs  the  Bailiffs  to  send  him  five  "of  the 
choicest  of  these  scholars  who  are  to  be  removed  unto  the 
highest  schoolmaster/'  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the 
"  sufiiciencie  and  insufiiciencie  of  the  undermasters."*  Prob- 
ably the  Bishop's  judgment  was  unfavourable,  as  Studley* 
and  Jones  both  resigned  in  the  following  year. 

On  May  31st,  1627,  we  find  the  Bailiffs  writing  to  St. 
John's  College  to  ask  that  "  special  care "  may  be  taken  in 
choosing  new  masters,  sis  the  school  was  now  "  to  the  general 
grief  of  the  town  in  very  great  decay."  In  a  later  letter  from 
the  Bailiffs,  written  on  October  27th,  1627,  ^^  actual  avoid- 
ance is  notified,  and  they  add  that  "  many  boys  are  now  sent 
to  distant  schools/'  and  that  Meighen  was  a/one  U/i^  in  the 
highest  school.  The  letter  written  in  reply  by  the  master  and 
seniors  is  interesting.     They  express  their  grief  "at  the 

^  Reference  is  made  to  the  Bishop's  testimony  in  the  college  letter  of  April 
aist,  1631.  {Hist,  of  Stjokrfs  College,  vol.  L  p.  500.)  The  date  of  the  Baili£b' 
letter  of  recommendation  is  March  24th,  163^. 

'  See  Hotckkis  MSS.  Studley  and  Jones  were  both  admonished  by  the  Bailiffs 
in  1626  to  use  more  diligence  in  teaching  the  scholars  than  heretofore. 

'  Andrew  Studley  seems  to  have  been  in  £uling  health.  He  died  July  17th, 
1638,  and  is  buried  in  St  Alkmond's  Church,  where  there  is,  or  was^  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  (Owbn  and  Blakbway's  Shrewsbury,) 

^  Allusion  is  made  in  the  Bailiffs'  letter  to  Meighen's  age,  and  by  the  expres- 
sion "alone  left  in  the  highest  school"  they  may  have  meant  that  Meigfaen 
wanted  help  in  his  school,  and  had  none.  But  it  is  possible  that  their  words 
imply  that  boys  did  not  now  remain  long  enough  at  Shrewsbury  to  be  promoted  to 
the  highest  sdiool,  and  that  consequently  Meighen  had  no  boys  to  teach.  So  fiur 
as  the  register  of  admissions  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  success  the  school  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition  between  161 3  and  16 19.  But  the 
numbers  diminished  after  the  latter  year,  and  in  1626  fewer  boys  were  admitted 
than  in  any  years  since  Meighen  had  become  Head  Master,  except  1585,  1603, 
and  1604. 
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present  weakness  and  decaye  of  the  school/'  but  disclaim 
with  justice  any  responsibility  for  it,  their  former  elections 
having  been  "  made  of  such  only  as  were  recommended  by  " 
the  Bailiffs.  But  now,  they  add,  as  "the  remedy  for  the 
disease''  was  left  to  them  to  find,  they  were  determined 
to  show  no  favour  to  their  own  men,  and  had,  after  diligent 
inquiry  through  the  university,  ''made  choice  of  the  most 
eminent  and  best  deserving  that  could  be  persuaded  to 
accept  of  such  preferment."  James  Brooke,  m.a.,^  fellow 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  Collie,  and  David  Evans,  B.A.,  of 
Jesus  College,  were  the  gentlemen  whom  they  had  selected. 
Of  the  former  they  say  that  his  abilities  were  well  known 
unto  them  "  by  divers  public  exercises  performed  by  him  "  in 
the  university  ''  with  credit,"  and  that  **  his  carriage  had  been 
commended "  to  them  by  those  who  had  '*  daily  experience 
thereof.**  David  Evans  they  describe  as  *^  well  commended  " 
to  them,  and  ''  approved  "  by  them  "  both  for  ability  of  learn- 
mg  and  conversacon  of  life,"^  Bishop  Morton  subsequently 
"  examined  and  approved "  the  two  new  masters  in  "  poynt 
of  literature,"  and  expressed  his  hopes  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bailiffs  that  by  their  means  the  former  beauty  of  the  school 
might  be  revived."^  The  infusion  of  new  blood  had  its 
effect ;  and  the  number  of  admissions  during  the  next  year 
rose  to  137,  a  higher  level  than  had  been  attained  since  1593. 
But  Meighen  was  now  far  too  old  for  his  work;^  and  Brooke's 
resignation  in  March,  163^,  was  probably  due  to  a  feeling 
that  his  labours  were  in  great  measure  wasted.^    He  had 

^  fames  Brooke  was  appointed  second  master  on  November  19th,  1637.  He 
was  a  son  of  Mr.  William  Brooke,  of  Norwich,  merchant,  and  had  been 
edacated  in  the  Grammar  School  of  that  city  for  about  four  years  under  Mr. 
Stonham.  He  was  admitted  Scholar  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  on  April 
28th,  1617,  aged  seventeen.  (College  register.) 

'  See  HiU»  rfSt,John*s  College,  vol.  i.  pp.  493,494. 

'  See  HoUhkis  AfSS.  and  Blakeway  MSS. 

^  On  March  24th,  i63f ,  he  had  already  "  sequestered  himself  from  teaching  in 
his  place"  {Bist,  of  St.  fohtis  College,  vol  L  p.  500),  though  he  seems 
anbsequently  to  have  resumed  work  for  a  time. 

*  The  Bailifis  had  known  for  some  months  that  Brooke  was  dissatisfied  and 
thinking  of  leaving  the  schooL  On  January  24th,  163^,  they  wrote  to  the  college 
that  he  was  "absent  and  not  likely  to  return,"  and  asked  permission  to  appoint 
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been  disappointed  too  in  not  obtaining  the  office  of  catechist 
when  the  Rev.  John   Foorde  died  in    1628.    The  Bishop 
recommended    him,   and    the    Corporation    approved ;    but 
Meighen    seems   to    have    objected    to   his    appointment.^ 
Ralph  Gittins   returned  to  his  old  post  under  somewhat 
unfavourable  circumstances.     Hardly  had  he  resumed  work 
when  an  outbreak  of  sickness  in  the  town  compelled  the 
migration  of  the  school  to  the  new  country  school-house 
at   Grinshill.     This    happened   apparently  soon    after    the 
summer  holidays,  and  tiie  masters  and  boys  were  not  able 
to  return  to  Shrewsbury  for  many  months.^    Of  the  school 
doings  during  the  stay  at  Grinshill  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  Meighen  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  attending  the 
November  audit  in   the  Exchequer,  and  that  he  was   re- 
presented there  by  Thomas  Hayward,  his  son-in-law.' 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  Bailiffs  pressed  the  college 
so  strongly  to  appoint  Ralph  Gittins  once  more  to  be  second 
master  they  had  in  view  his  future  promotion  to  the  higher 
room.  Early  in  1632  Meighen  permanently  ceased  to  do 
any  teaching  in  school*  His  work  was  taken  at  first  by 
temporary  substitutes,  and  afterwards  by  Gittins.*  But 
Meighen  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  general  management 
and  supervision  of  the  school.  But  two  years*  experience 
convinced  the  leading  members  of  the  Corporation  that  this 
system  of  divided  responsibility  did  not  work  well.    They 

his  successor.    There  is  no  doubt  Uiat  they  had  Gittins  in  their  minds  at  the  time. 
They  had  already  written  to  the  Lord  Keeper  in  his  behalf.   {Hist,  of  Sl 
JohtCs  ColUge^  vol.  i.  p.  500.) 
1  See  ffotehkis  AfSS, 

*  The  plague  was  still  raging  in  Shrewsbury  in  1633.  (OWBN  and  Blakbway.) 

*  See  school  register.  It  is  noted  in  the  school  account-book  that  Mta^ben 
borrowed  a  bell  from  St  Chad's  to  take  to  Grinshill. 

^  In  the  case  submitted  by  the  Bailifi  in  July,  1635,  to  the  Judges  of  Assize 
and  the  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury,  it  is  stated  that  Meighen  had  then  '*  ceased  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  hb  office  for  more  than  three  3rears  by  reason  of  his  great 
age"*  (Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  21,024),  so  he  must  probably  have  resumed  work 
again  after  he  "sequestered  himself  from  teaching"  in  163}. 

*  A  student  named  Robert  Benney,  who  was  admitted  at  Gonville  and  Gains 
College  in  1634,  Is  described  in  the  college  register  as  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School  under  Mr.  Simmons,  and  there  are  three  or  four  students  entered  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1635,  whose  education  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Gittins^ 
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saw  the  inconvenience  of  giving  "  the  charge  of  teaching "  in 
the  highest  room  to  the  second  master  without  also  giving 
him  "the  superintendence  of  the  whole  school,"  and  also 
felt  that  "  the  whole  profits  of  the  place  "  were  not  too  much 
for  one  who  had  to  "govern,  not  only  children,  but  men."^ 
So,  early  in  163^,  negotiations  were  commenced  with  Meighen 
for  the   resignation  of  his  office,  although  it  was  not  till 
September,  1635,  that  an  arrangement  was  effected,  and  that 
he  actually  resigned.     The  Bailiffs  of  the  year  1634-1635 
had  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  promote  Gittins  to  the  head-mastership.    Though 
acknowledging  that  for  aught  they  knew  he  might  be  ''  suffi- 
cient for  learning,"  they  doubted  his  "discretion,  judgment, 
and  other  things  necessary  in  a  governor."*    Some  echoes 
of  the    old   "malicious   aspersions"   may  still    have   been 
audible  in  the  town;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Gittins 
had  shown  himself  wanting  in  discretion  in  former  years, 
though  under  circumstances  of  great  provocation;  and  the 
Bailiffs'  letter  to  the  college,  in  which  they  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, is  ably  expressed  and  moderate  in  tone.     It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  however,  that,  when  he  found  he  was  not  to 
be  Head  Master,  Gittins  should  have  felt  unwilling  to  remain 
at  the  school  in  any  lower  position,  and  n^otiations  for  his 
immediate  resignation  were  at  once  commenced  between 
him  and  the  Bailiffs,*  though  no  agreement  was  come  to  as 
to  the  terms  of  resignation  before  July,  1638.    One  cause  of 
the  delay  no  doubt  was  the  claim  made  by  the  Corporation 
after  Meighen's  resignation  in  September,  1635,  to  appoint 
his  successor,  which  led  to  somewhat  prolonged  legal  pro- 

^  See  the  Buli£Ei'  letter  to  the  coUege,  dated  April  2Xst,  1635,  in  the  Hist, 
9fSt.Jokti?s  CoUegt,  The  master  and  seniors  had,  on  March  9th,  suggested  that 
tbe  second  master  might  be  promoted  to  chief  place ;  but  they  expressed  their 
^willingness,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  to  try  to  find  some  able  man  to  do  the 
trork  ivho  would  be  content  with  ;f  20  a  year  during  Meighen's  life.  This  letter 
is  among  the  town  records. 

*  See  the  Bailifb*  letter  quoted  above. 

'  A  later  letter  firom  the  Baili&,  of  the  date  March  i6th,  163^,  speaks  of 
Mgotiatioiis  having  taken  place  between  Gittins  and  their  prtdiusson.  These 
negotittioDS  must  have  begun  therefore  some  time  between  April  21st,  1635,  and 
October  ist  of  the  same  year. 
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ceedings.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Bailiifs  to  offer  Gittins  fair  terms.  The 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  in  an  urgent  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  Bailiffs  on  the  subject,  some  time  subsequent 
to  November  i6th,  1637,  speaks  of  their  having  "long  de- 
murred upon  the  business."  He  reminds  the  Bailiffs  that 
the  "worthye  gentleman"  had  been  "long  deprived  of  his 
place,  whereby  hee  loste  much,"  and  proposes  that,  in 
addition  to  the  pension  of  £1$  a  year  allowed  by  the 
ordinances,  Gittins  should  receive  a  donation  of  ;£6o,  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  the  offer  would  be  **  thanckefullye " 
accepted^ 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  when  the  unreason^ 
abUness  which  was  so  frequently  displayed  by  the  Bailiffs  in 
school  matters  was  due  to  their  own  self*will,  or  to  pressure 
put  upon  them  by  the  majority  of  the  Corporation.^  The 
Bailiffs  of  1637- 1638,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Ridiard  Llewellyn 
and  Mr.  John  Wightwick,  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  much 
time,  after  they  received  the  Bishop's  letter,  in  asking  for  the 
college  consent  to  the  terms  suggested  by  his  lordship.'  The 
formal  document,  in  which  the  master  and  seniors  of  St 
John's  College  give  permission  to  the  Bailiffs  to  take  from 
the  stock  remanent  a  sum  of  ;£'6o,  to  be  given  to  "Ralph 
Gittins,  gentleman,  as  a  reward  and  gratuitye  for  his  former 
paynes,  care,  and  service"  in  the  school,  is  dated  March  22nd, 
163I,'  and  Gittins's  actual  resignation  was  made  on  July  16th, 
1638.*  After  he  had  once  learned  the  objections  entertained 
by  the  Bailiffs  in  1635  to  his  further  promotion,  Ralph 
Gittins  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  press 
his  claims,  acknowledging  that  his  imperfect  sight  and  hearing 

^  Dr.  Robert  Wright,  who  had  succeeded  Bishop  Morton  in  1632.  His  letter 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

'  One  of  the  Bailifib  of  1636-1637,  Mr.  Simon  Weston,  wrote  privately  during 
his  year  of  office  to  the  master  of  St.  John's  College,  saying  that  he  had  had 
'*no  hand  nor  heart"  in  recent  controversies,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  join  the 
college  in  redressing  anything  that  had  been  unjustly  done.  (Histn  qf  St,  John* s 
CoUig^  vol  L) 

*  The  document  is  given  in  the  school  aooount-book. 

^  See  school  account-book.  The  deed  of  resignation  is  duly  witnessed  by  the 
Bailiffs  and  others. 
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were  positive  disqualifications.^  There  is  a  note  too  in  the 
roister  of  benefactors  to  the  school  library,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  his  memory  also  was  beginning  to  fail  him 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Shrewsbury.*  Gittins 
retired  to  Middle,  a  village  in  Shropshire,  where  his  father 
had  settled  some  years  before,  having  bought  a  lease  of  the 
Eagle  Tavern  Farm  from  the  Earl  of  Derby.  But  he  did 
not  forget  the  school  where  he  had  laboured  so  long ;  and, 
both  in  1638  and  in  1643,  we  find  mention  made  of  books 
which  he  presented  to  the  library.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  warm-hearted,  able,  but  impulsive  man,  who,  if  he  made 
some  enemies,  certainly  made  many  friends,  and  managed  to 
live  down  much  of  the  animosity  which  prevailed  for  a  time 
against  him  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury.' 
We  may  hope  that  in  his  retirement  in  the  country  he  found 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  which  were  denied  him  during  so 
many  years  of  his  Shrewsbury  life. 

Ralph  Gittins  died  at  Middle,  and  lies  buried  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  south  aisle  in  the  parish  church.  Gough,  the 
historian  of  Middle,  has  preserved  a  mocking  epitaph,  which 
he  made  on  Sir  John  Bridgman,  Lord  President  of  the 
Marches,  who  is  said  to  have  been  unduly  severe  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  often  imprisoning  persons  in  the 
Porter's  Lodge  of  the  Council  House  at  Shrewsbury  for 
trifling  faults. 

^}am  jacet  argilla  pons  Lunae  conditus  ilia : 

'  Sirrah  Satan '  Dominus  dixit '  hoc  aufer  onus ' ; 
Here  lies  Sir  John  Bric^^an,  clad  in  this  clay ; 
God  said  to  the  devil :  Sir,  take  him  away." 

^  See  Hbtchkis  MSS, 

*  During  the  interregoum  between  Meighen's  resignation  in  September,  1635, 
and  the  legal  appointment  of  a  successor,  two  persons  had  given  sums  of  lOf. 
each  to  Gittins  for  the  library.     But  he  had  forgotten  their  names. 

'  Some  of  this  animosity  still  lingered  in  Shrewsbury,  even  in  1635.  Hotchkis 
bas  preserved  the  Corporation  brief  in  the  Chancery  suit  about  the  right  of 
appointing  the  Head  Master,  which  commenced  in  that  year,  and  in  it  we  find 
aQ  the  old  stories  against  poor  Gittins  reproduced. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Thomas  Chaloner,  Head  Master,  1636-1645. 

DURING  the  closing  years  of  Meighen's  rdgn  many 
circumstances  combined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  make 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Shrewsbury  School  very  unsatisfactory. 
Although  in  1632,  and  even  earlier,  Meighen  had  ceased  to 
be  able  to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office,  no  steps 
appear  to  have  been  taken  to  induce  him  to  resign  before 
1634;  and  his  resignation  was  not  completed  till  September, 
1635.  Some  months  previously  the  leading  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  originally  entertained 
the  notion  of  promoting  Mr.  Gittins,  the  second  master,  to 
the  highest  room,  not  only  changed  their  intentions  on  this 
point,  but  made  up  their  minds  to  endeavour  to  wrest  from 
St  John's  College  the  right  of  appointing  Meighen's  suc- 
cessor. Forgetful  of  the  widespread  reputation  which 
Shrewsbury  School  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  it 
owed  mainly  to  the  excellent  choice  of  Head  Masters  made 
by  the  college,  the  Bailiffs  of  1634-35,  Messrs.  Charles  Benyon 
and  Thomas  Hayes,  distinctly  announced  to  the  master  and 
seniors  of  St.  John's  College  that,  when  the  time  came  for 
the  appointment  of  Meighen's  successor,  they  intended  to 
have  "  the  chiefest  stroke  therein,"  and  expressed  their  hope 
at  the  same  time  that  the  college  would  give  their  "direct 
assent"  to  this  method  of  proceeding.^  The  duties  con- 
nected with  the  Cambridge  "commencement"  and  other 
urgent  business  which  occupied  the  full  attention  of  the 
master,  who  happened  to  be  Vice-Chancellor  that  year, 
caused  considerable  delay  before  any  reply  could  be  made 

^  HUt  of  St.JohWi  College,  vol.  i.    The  date  of  the  letter  is  April  axst,  1635. 
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by  the  college  authorities.     But  on  June   3rd,    1635,  Mr. 
William  Bodurda,  one  of  the  fellows,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Richard  Meighen,  the  London  publisher,  evidently  with  the 
view  of  its  contents  being  communicated   to   Mr.   Charles 
Benyon,  one  of  the  Bailiffs,  who  was  then  in  London.^     Mr. 
Bodurda,  who  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  master  of  the  collie, 
stated  that  he  was  at  the  time  very  busy,  but  had  not  for- 
gotten Shrewsbury,  and  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  select  as 
Head  Master  "a  man  of  extraordinary  worth  and  parts." 
But  he  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Bailiffs  proposed 
that  the  new  Head  Master  should  have  the  same  income  as 
his  predecessor.     If  otherwise,  Mr.  Bodurda  added,  the  sort 
of  man  they  wished  to  appoint  would  not  be  able  to  accept 
the  post     The  school  finances  were  in  a  flourishing  condition 
at  the  time,  and  probably  Mr.  Richard  Meighen  was  able  to 
give  satis&ctory  assurances  as  to  the  Bailiffs'  intentions  in 
the  matter.    For,  on  August  3rd,  1635,  an  official  letter  was 
sent  by  the  master  and  seniors  to  Shrewsbury  to  say  that 
they  would  choose  "some  able  and  experienced  man"  as 
soon  as  the  place  was  actually  void.     On  September  2nd 
the  Bailiffs  sent  formal    notice   of   Meighen's   resignation, 
Messrs.   Mackworth  and   Mytton,  who  were  the  bearers  of 
their  letter,  being  empowered  by  the  Corporation  of  Shrews- 
bury to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  college  on  the  subject 
of  a  new   Head  Master.^     In  this  first  letter  the  Bailiffs 
merely  expressed  their  hope  that  the  master  and  seniors  of 
St  John's  would  elect  a  good  man.    But  on  the  following 
day  a  second  letter  was  despatched,  urgently  recommending 
for  the  post  a  gentleman  named  Poole,'  a  native  of  Shrews- 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  letter  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Benyon's  hands  and 
nldmately  to  Shrewsbury,  where  it  is  preserved  among  the  town  records.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  letter  that  Mr.  Benyon  was  in  London,  and  that  Mr.  Richard 
Meighen  could  ascertain  from  him,  if  necessary,  what  the  master  wished  to  know. 

'  Hist,  of  SL  John^s  College^  vol.  i. 

'  Richard  Poole  was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  July  26th,  1602,  paying  the 
bugeas  entrance  fee.  He  matriculated  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  January  4th> 
161^,  as  '*paup.  schol."  of  Shrewsbury,  aged  16;  B.A.,  January,  1 6 if;  M.A., 
161 8;  Vicar  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  March  29th,  1637,  apparently  resting 
the  Rectory  of  Hanwood  on  his  appointment.  Subsequently  he  obtained  the 
Vicarage  of  Meole  Brace,  which  he  seems  to  have  held  with  St.  Chad's.    Some- 
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bury  and  the  son  of  a  burgess,  who  had  been,  "  ever  since  the 
time  he  could  read  English,  brought  up  '*  in  the  school,  until 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  who  was  "  very  well  approved  .  .  .  for 
his  life,  conversation,  religion,  and  instruction  of  youth/'  and 
had  "given  abundant  testimony  of  his  Industry,  sufficiency, 
and  abilities  of  teaching  scholars."  The  Bailiffs  added  that 
they  had  been  pressed  to  urge  Mr.  Poole's  claims  by  "  some 
especial  persons  of  ardent  affection  and  zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  school,"  and  that,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  college  authorities,  they  had  com- 
missioned him  to  convey  their  letter  to  Cambridge.^  But 
the  master  and  seniors  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Bailiffs,  and  on 
September  loth  they  proceeded  to  elect  Mr.  William 
Evans,  M.A.* 

With  this  appointment  the  Bailiffs  refused  to  a^^rce, 
alleging  that  Mr.  Evans  was  a  Master  of  Arts  of  but  one 
year's  standing,  and  only  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  therefore  unfit  "  to  govern  scholars  or  ancient  masters." 
The  college  thereupon  nominated  Mr.  John  More,  who  was 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  fifteen  years'  standing,'  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  John  Jones  and  Mr.  John  Proude,  the 
newly-elected  Bailiffs,  took  a  bold  course  and  called  a  public 
meeting,  at  which  Mr.  John  Harding,*  a  Cambridge  Master 
of  Arts  of  twelve  years'  standing,  was  selected  as  a  suitable 
candidate  for  the  post     According  to  the  Bailiffs'  account  of 

time  during  the  year  1616-17  he  took  Meighen's  work  temporarily,  for  which  he 
was  paid;f5  ly.  4^.  (School  account-book.)  In  164 1  Mr.  Poole  was  a  benefiutor 
to  the  school  library,  and  two  years  later  he  died.  He  was  buried  at  St  Chad's, 
March  7th,  164I. 

1  Ifisi,  of  St.  John's  CclUge,  vol.  i. 

*  Hotchkis  gives  Mr.  Evans's  Christian  name  as  William.  Boys  of  this  name 
were  entered  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1618  and  1622,  and  both  wei«  sons  of 
burgesses. 

>  See  Hotchkis  AfSS, 

^  A  boy  named  John  Harding  was  promoted  firom  the  Accidence  School  on 
December  14th,  1618,  paying  the  burgess  entrance  fee.  But  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  that  he  can  have  been  a  Master  of  Arts  of  twelve  years'  standing 
in  1635.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Bailiffs'  second  cancUdate  was  not 
statutably  qualified  for  the  post. 
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the  matter  the  choice  made  at  the  public  meeting  was 
"  approved  by  all  the  justices  of  the  county."  They  further 
describe  him  as  one  who  had  been  extolled  by  the  Bishop  as 
an  able  man,  and  who  was  not  only  **  free  from  any  faction/' 
but  also  "conformable  to  the  Church  government."  On 
November  24th  the  Bishop  wrote  to  the  masters  and  seniors 
of  St  John's,  advising  them  to  agree  to  Mr.  Harding's 
appointment,  in  order  ''to  avoid  contention,"  and  assuring 
them  that  many  persons  "of  sound  judgment"  had  testified 
to  his  ''learning,  judgment,  method,  government,  and 
honesty/'*  But  the  Bailiffs  were  determined  to  have  their 
own  way,  and  did  not  even  wait  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
Bishop's  letter  to  St  John's  College.  Before  it  was  written, 
in  fact  as  early  as  November  20th,^  they  had  installed  John 
Harding  in  the  Head  Master's  room.  Legal  proceedings 
were  at  once  taken  by  the  college  to  establish  its  right  to 
"elect  and  send"  masters  to  Shrewsbury  School,  and  their 
claim  was  ultimately  upheld  by  the  Courts  of  Law.  The 
litigation  proved  somewhat  expensive  to  the  Corporation, 
their  bill  of  costs  amounting  to  no  less  than  ;^300.*  John 
Harding  seems  to  have  remained,  de  facto,  for  six  months 
Head  Master,  for  we  find  in  the  school  account-book,  under 
the  year  1635-36,  entries  of  the  stipends  of  Head  Master  and 
catechist  for  that  period  as  paid  to  him.^  It  is  probable  that 
the  case  was  decided  against  the  Corporation  early  in  May, 
and  that  Harding  left  Shrewsbury  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, for  the  "  gentleman  whom  the  town  placed  in  charge 
of  the  school "  had  been  "  long  absent "  when  the  Bailiffs 
of  1636-37  wrote  to  St  John's  Collie  in  the  early  part  of 

*  Hotchkis  is  the  chief  authority  for  the  statements  in  the  text. 

'  John  Harding's  signature  is  found  in  the  school  account-book  as  early  as 
November  24th.  By  May  14th,  1636,  he  had  ceased  to  sign  the  accounts,  and 
hsd  evidently  taken  his  departure.  Hotchkis  says  that  the  town  put  Harding 
into  the  Head  Master's  place  on  November  aoth.  He  describes  him  as  John 
Harding  of  Ribley,  m»a. 

s  See  BkLheway  USS. 

*  A  student  from  Shrewsbury,  admitted  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  on 
March  ist,  163},  is  described  in  the  college  register  as  having  been  educated 
for  three  months  under  Mr.  Harding, 
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February,  163I.1    But  the  Shrewsbury  Corporation  seems  to 
have  been  always  very  hard  to  persuade  that  it  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  at  least  six  months  elapsed  after  Mr.  Harding 
left  Shrewsbury  before  the  Bailiffs  for  the  year  were  allowed 
to  write  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the  college,  lamenting  the 
former  differences,  and  suggesting  that,  if  both  authorities 
had  the  credit  of  the  school  in  view,  it  would  not  matter 
which  of  them  were  '*  thought  the  principal  actor,"  and  askii^ 
the  master  and  seniors  to  "  finde  out  and  commend  a  man 
in  all  respects  fitte  for  the  Head  Place."    Yet  even  in  this 
letter  the  Bailiffs  did  not  hesitate  to  reassert  the  right  of 
the  town  under  the  terms  of  the  foundation  to  appoint  the 
schoolmasters.    Perhaps  this  was  insisted  on  by  some  of  the 
more  self-willed  members  of  the  Corporation.     Mr.  Weston's 
private  letter  shows  that,  at  any  rate,  there  were  members 
of  that  body  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  baseless  and 
extravagant  claims  put  forward   by  the   late  Bailiffs   and 
many  of  their  predecessors.     Mr.  Weston  declares  distinctly 
that    he    had    ''neither    hand    nor    heart    in    the    former 
controversies  "  between  the  collie  and  his  predecessors,  and 
expresses  a  hope  that  they  may  be  forgotten.     He  adds  that 
the  long  interr^^um  had  been  ''  to  the  great  prejudice  both 
of  the  town  and  country,"  and  implores  the  college,  ''for 
God's  sake,  for  its  own  credit,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
ancient  school  entrusted"  to  its  charge,  to  use  expedition 
in  sending  to  Shrewsbury  "an  able,  honest,  and  discreet  man  " 
to  fill  the  vacant  head-mastership.     In  the  meantime  David 
Evans,  the  third  master,  seems  to  have  been  carrying  on  the 
school  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

St.  John's  College  admission-book  shows  us  that  at  some 
time  previous  to  the  appointment  of  Meighen's  successor  he 
was  acting  as  Head  Master,'  and  this  can  only  have  been 

^  The  Bailiff  were  Thomas  Nicholls  and  Simon  Weston.  Their  letter  is 
undated,  as  is  also  a  private  letter  of  Mr.  Weston's  sent  to  the  college  by 
the  same  bearer ;  but,  as  the  writer  of  this  second  letter  mentions  that  ^'a  third 
part  of  his  glass"  was  "already  run,"  we  can  approximate  very  doaely  to  the 
date  of  the  letters.    (See  Bist,  of  St.  John's  Coiiogo,  voL  L ) 

*  Eaa  Price,  admitted  at  St  John's  College,  September  18th,  1646,  is 
described  as  educated  under  Evans  and  Chalooer. 
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after  Harding  took  his  departure  from  Shrewsbury  in  1636. 
The  Corporation  accounts  for  this  year,  1636-37,  mention  the 
payment  of  £170  lis.  lod.  to  St  John's  Collie  for  "their 
charge  expended  in  questioning  of  y^  town  for  placing  Mr. 
Harding  cheife  Scholemaister,  according  to  y*  Lord  Referees 
Order."  But  a  letter  from  the  Bailiffs,  dated  March  i6th, 
163^,  thanking  the  collie  authorities  for  making  "an  allow- 
ance of  their  charges  in  the  late  suits,"  shows  that  they  dealt 
liberally  with  the  Corporation  in  only  requiring  the  payment 
of  a  portion  of  their  costs.^ 

Now  that  the  dispute  was  at  last  happily  settled  the 
college  lost  no  time  in  making  choice  of  a  new  Head 
Master.*  The  gentleman  selected  for  the  post  was  Thomas 
Chaloner,  M.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Blakeway  says 
that  he  was  born  at  Llansilin,  a  Denbighshire  village  on  the 
borders  of  Shropshire,  and  this  may  very  likely  have  been 
the  case.  But  it  is  certain  that  his  father  was  residing  in 
Shropshire  when  Thomas  Chaloner  was  entered  at  Shrewsbury 
School  on  November  17th,  1614;'  and,  when  admitted  a 
scholar  of  Jesus  College  on  October  20th,  1620,  he  was 
described  in  the  college  register  as  of  Shropshire. 

George  Chaloner,  who  was  placed  in  the  second  school  at 
Shrewsbury  on  July  14th,  1617,  also  paid  a  Shropshire 
admission  fee,  and  was  probably  a  brother  of  the  future 
Head  Master.  It  is  possible  that  the  Rev.  Jonas  Chaloner,^ 
who  was  appointed  Rector  of  Much  Wenlock  in  161 3  and 
Vicar  of  Condover  some  time  in  161 5,  was  the  father  of 
these  boys. 

'  Hotchkis  mentions  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  issued  on  November  15th, 
1637,  which  appears  to  imply  that  the  Corporation  had  withdrawn  its  claim  to 
appoint  Meighen's  saooessor  without  any  absolute  decision  in  the  Courts  of  Law, 
sod  hsMl  agreed  to  pay  the  college  costs. 

*  The  letter  of  Dr.  William  Beak,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  to  the  Baali£b» 
■nnottndng  that  the  college  had  selected  Mr.  Chakmer,  is  given  in  full  in  the 
idiool  account-book.    It  is  dated  Febmacy  17th,  163!.    (See  Appendix.) 

'  This  is  shown  by  his  entrance  fee. 

^  Jonas  Chaloner  matriculated  at  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1538,  as  pleb.  fil.^ 
of  Staffordshire,  aged  seventeen.  He  graduated  B.A.  (Christ  Chtircb)  in  1588, 
and  M.A.  in  1591 ;  Rector  of  Byfield,  Northamptonshire,  1597 ;  Rector  of  Much 
Wenlock,  1613;  Vicar  of  Condover,  161 5.    (Fosruu) 
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As  Thomas  Chaloner  was  at  once  placed  in  the  highest 
school  when  entered  at  Shrewsbury,  we  may  assume  him  to 
have  been  at  the  time  at  least  fourteen  years  old.  On  July 
5th,  1617,  he  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  as  a 
quadrantarius  or  pensioner,  graduating  as  B.A.  in  1620  and 
as  M.A.  in  1624.  He  seems  to  have  engaged  at  once  after 
taking  his  degree  in  educational  work,*  so  that  his  scholastic 
experience  had  already  been  considerable  when  he  became 
Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury. 

Chaloner's  first  entry  in  the  school  register  is  dated  March 
5th,  i63f.  He  seems  to  have  made  at  once  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  townspeople.  The  Bailiffs,  on  March  i6th, 
thank  the  college  warmly  for  sending  "so  able  and  every 
way  qualified  a  schoolmaster,"  and  express  their  readiness 
to  arrange  with  the  college  for  the  increase  of  his  stipend.* 

Chaloner's  success  as  Head  Master  amply  justified  the 
encomiums  of  the  Bailiffs.  Before  nine  months  had  elapsed 
he  had  already  entered  128  new  boys,  and  in  each  of  the 
three  following  years  more  than  100  names  were  placed  on 
the  school  register.  But  the  prosperity  of  Shrewsbury 
School  could  not  remain  for  long  unaffected  by  the  troubles 
which  were  now  coming  slowly  but  steadily  over  the  land, 
and  the  register  soon  begins  to  show  a  serious  diminution 
in  the  number  of  entries.*  Writing  in  November,  1642, 
Chaloner  says,  with  some  pathos, "  Let  my  successor  blame 
civill  war  .  .  .  that  academies  mourn  and  are  desolate,  that 
colonyes  of  the  muses  are  desolate,  and  the  number  of  Shrews- 
bury Schoole  for  this  two  yeares  is  so  small."  Two  months 
before  these  words  were  written  King  Charles  had  arrived  in 
Shrewsbury  on  the  invitation  of  the  Corporation.*    Civil  war 

^  Writing  towards  the  doee  of  1658,  Chaloner  states  that  be  had  then  been 
engaged  in  teaching  boys  for  seven  lustra^  or  thirty-five  years.  This  woald  make 
his  school  work  to  have  began  in  1623,  or  thirteen  years  before  he  was  appointed 
to  Shrewsbury.  The  Head  Master  of  Geddington  School  shortly  before  1634  was 
named  Chaloner,  and  may  have  been  the  Salopian. 

>  See  Hist,  of  St,  John* s  ColUge,  vol.  i. 

'  Seventy-eight  boys  were  admitted  between  November  17th,  1640,  and 
November  lytb,  1641,  and  seventy-nme  in  the  following  year. 

^  Charies  I.  reached  Shrewsbury  on  September  aoth,  1642.  Hyde  had  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  a  "Canon  of  a  Collegiate  Church  in  Shrewsbury,"  **a 
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was  then  inevitable.     The  King's  standard  had  been  set  up 
at  Nottingham  on  August  25th/  and  small  detachments  of 
the  rival  forces  had  already  met  in  trifling  skirmishes.    The 
inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  received  the  King  with  enthusi- 
astic loyalty,  and  the  schoolmasters  seem  to  have  undertaken 
their   fair    share  of  the  hospitality  which  the  King^s  visit 
demanded  from  all  loyal  Salopians.     Charles  I.  himself  took 
up  his    abode  at   the   Council    House,  in    the    immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  school;   but  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,* 
Viscount  Grandison,  Archbishop  Williams,  Lord  Cholmeley, 
and  Sir  Richard  Dyot  were  all  entertained  by  Chaloner,  while 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  and  a  brother  of  Lord  North,  were  the 
guests  of  David   Evans,  the  second  master,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  that  office  on  July  16th,  1638. 

The  sojourn  of  the  royal  party  at  Shrewsbury  was  not 
prolonged  beyond  October  12th,  and  from  September  23rd 
to  September  27th  it  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  to  Chester. 
While  the  King  was  at  Shrewsbury  the  gentlemen  and  free- 
holders of  the  county  were  summoned  to  meet  him,  and  he 
made  an  appeal  to  them  for  assistance  in  men  and  money. 
Sir  Richard  Newport,  who  was  created  Baron  Newport  of 
High  Ercall  during  the  King's  visit,  gave  ;^6ooo  towards  the 
support  of  the  royal  cause,'  and  Sir  Thomas  Lyster,  of  Row- 
ton,  also  contributed   a  purse  of  gold.*    The  school-chest 

dexterous  and  discreet  person,"  who  had  been  at  Nottingham,  and  an 
experimental  visit  of  his  own  had  convinced  him  that  the  town  was  "well 
resolved."  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Richard  Gibbons,  Hyde  describes  as  "an  old 
humorous  fellow."  (Clarendon's  HisUny  of  the  RibsHhn,)  A  draft  of  a 
speech  prepared  for  the  Mayor  to  deliver  on  the  King's  arrival  has  been  printed 
in  the  TransactWHS  of  the  Shropshire  Archaological  Society, 

^  See  Clarendon's  History  of  the  HebelUm,  The  King  sent  a  commisBbn 
from  Nottingham  to  Mr.  Francis  Ottley,  dated  September  4th,  to  laise  200  men 
tnd  take  them  into  Shrewsbury.    (Owen  and  Blakbway.) 

*  See  school  register. 

'  Sir  Richard  Newport  is  described  by  Clarendon  as  "  a  gentleman  of  very  good 
extraction.''  He  also  says  that  the  suggestion  to  make  him  a  peer  came  first 
from  his  son,  Francis  Newport,  m.p.,  who  stated  that  his  fiither  would,  under 
snch  circumstances,  be  inclined  to  present  a  good  sum  of  money  to  the  King. 
The  King,  Clarendon  adds,  disliked  the  proposal,  but  after  his  return  from 
Chester,  being  satisfied  of  the  merit  and  ability  of  Sir  Richard  and  the  promise 
shown  by  his  two  sons,  consented.  {R^lHoHt  vol.  iii  p.  257.) 

*  See  OwBM  and  Blakbway. 
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happened  to  be  well  filled  at  this  time.  The  annual  audit 
of  1640  had  shown  a  balance  of  nearly  ;^8oo,  and  there  is  no 
note  of  any  considerable  expenditure  during  the  next  year.^ 
Dr.  Matthew  Babbington  appears  to  have  made  known  to 
Lord  Falkland  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  school 
finances,  and  the  result  was  that  ;^6oo  was  advanced  as 
a  loan  to  the  King,  who  formally  promised,  under  his  sign 
and  seal,  to  repay  the  same  on  demand.  A  sum  of  £/^j  lOf. 
was  at  the  same  time  lent  to  the  town.*  The  King's 
acknowledgment  of  the  loan  made  to  him  is  dated  October 
nth,  1642,'  the  day  before  he  left  Shrewsbury,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  till  then.  As  the 
name  of  Mr.  John  Studley,  who  was  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury 
in  the  year  1642-43,  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
loan,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  made  in  September, 
soon  after  the  King's  arrival,  and  before  the  municipal 
elections  for  the  year  (which  took  place  annually  on  the 
Friday  after  St  Michael's  Day)  had  been  held.  Four  years 
later,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1646,  when  the  town  was 
completely  under  puritan  domination,  a  bill  was  filed  in 
Chancery  by  the  Corporation  against  Richard  Gibbons,  the 
Mayor  of  1641-42  ;  Thomas  Chaloner,  the  late  Head  Master; 
and   Thomas   Betton  and    Robert  Betton,*  the   sons   and 

^  In  his  account  of  this  audit  Chaloner  mentions  that  a  brick  wall,  which  had 
been  built  at  the  back  of  his  house,  fell  down  after  two  days,  and  had  to  be 
rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  ;f  14  iSx.  He  careiiilly  records  the  names  of  the  knaves  who 
built  the  walL  *  See  school  register. 

'  The  document  is  thus  worded : — 
<<  Charles  Rex. 

"Trusty  and  well  beloved  we  greet  you  well.  Whereas  ye  bave»  out 
of  your  good  affection  to  our  present  service  and  towards  the  supply  of  our 
extraordinary  occasions,  lent  unto  us  the  sum  of  £600,  being  a  stock  belonging  to 
your  school  founded  by  our  royal  predecessor  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  this  our 
Town  of  Shrewsbury.  We  do  hereby  promise  that  we  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
truly  repaid  unto  you  whensoever  ye  shall  demand  the  same,  and  shall  always 
remember  the  loan  of  it  as  a  very  acceptable  service  unto  us.  Given  under  our 
Signet  at  our  Court  at  Shrewsbury  this  i  ith  of  October,  1642. 

"To  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Richard  Gibbons,  late  Mayor  of  our  Town 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  Thomas  Chaloner,  Schoolmaster  of  our  Free  School  there." 

^  Thomas  Betton  and  Robert  Betton  were  both  "fiuniliar  friends''  of  Chaloner. 
The  latter  was  Mayor  in  1643-^44.  Their  fiither  had  served  the  office  of  Bailiff  in 
1629-30,  and  was  Mayor  in  i639-4a 
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executors  of  the  late  Robert  Betton,  the  senior  alderman 
at  the  time  of  the  loan,  who,  with  Richard  Berrington,  the 
senior  member  of  the  Town  Council,  also  now  dead,  had 
charge  of  the  four  keys  by  which  the  school-chest  was  un- 
locked,   for    misappropriation    of    the    school    funds.     On 
December  24th,  1646,  the  plaintiffs'  bill,  tc^ther  with  the 
defendants'  answers  and  the   plaintiffs'  exceptions  to  the 
same,  came  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  ordered  that 
Mr.  Edward  Rich,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court,  should 
examine  the  various  documents,  and  that,  if  he  did  not 
consider   the  answers  sufficient,  the  defendants  should  be 
ordered  to  make  more  perfect  answers.    The  next  time  we 
hear  of  these  legal  proceedings  is  on  July  23rd,  1650,  on 
which  day  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  Corporation  to 
the   Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  praying  for 
sequestration  against  the  estate  of  Richard  Gibbons,  unless 
he  should  duly  answer  the  plaintiffs'  bill.    The  Court  ordered 
that  sequestration  should  issue  in  compliance  with  the  peti- 
tioners' request,  unless  Richard  Gibbons  or  his  clerk  in  court 
should,    after   due  notice  given   them,  show  cause  to  the 
contrary.     Thomas  Chaloner  had,  it  appears,  put  in  a  more 
perfect  answer  to  the  Corporation  bill  of  complaint,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  order  made  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on 
December   24th,   1646;    but  no  second  answer  had   been 
furnished  by  Richard  Gibbons. 

On  October  4th,  1650,  Mr.  Dolbye  appeared  as  counsel  for 
Richard  Gibbons,  and  showed  by  affidavits  that  he  had  of 
late  years  suffered  imprisonment  in  Shropshire,  and  that 
**  since  he  came  forth  of  prison  he  had  been  constrained 
to  absent  himself  from  his  place  of  abode,"  and  that  he 
was  "  very  much  impoverished"  as  well  as  "very  aged  and 
infirm."  The  Court  thereupon  ordered  that  the  conditional 
order  of  sequestration  should  be  discharged.^  Subsequently 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery  appointed  Commissioners'  to 

^  Richard  Gibbons,  the  "old  humorous  fellow,"  who  was  offered  knighthood 
by  the  King  before  he  left  Shrewsbury,  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Corporation,  and  was  Bailiff  of  the  town  in  1619-20,  and  again  during  part  of  the 
year  162S-29. 

*  The  Commisaoners  were  Richard  Smith,  John  Hughes  (?),  VHlliam  Cheshire, 
and  Richard  Taylor,  gentlemen. 
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take  sworn  depositions  at  Shrewsbury  in  reference  to  the 
allq^tions  of  the  Corporation  on  behalf  both  of  plaintiffs 
and  defendants.  The  Commissioners  met  on  April  21st, 
1652,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Hughes,  vintner.  The 
witnesses  called  for  the  plaintiffs  were  Mr.  Robert  Forster/ 
stationer,  aged  sixty-four;  Mr.  Rowland  Tench,  gentieman, 
aged  fifty-one,  and  three  others,  whose  evidence  was 
absolutely  of  no  moment  at  all.  From  the  depositions 
of  the  two  first  named,  and  the  two  answers  of  Mr.  Chaloner, 
with  which  they  are  in  substantial  agreement,  we  can  arrive 
with  tolerable  certainty  at  the  true  history  of  the  loan.  Lord 
Falkland,*  on  hearing  from  Dr.  Babbington  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  in  the  school-chest,  sent  to  the  Mayor, 
asking  that  it  should  be  surrendered  for  the  King's  service. 
The  consent  of  the  Corporation,  or  of  the  great  majority 
of  its  members,  having  been  obtained,'  an  ofHcer  was  sent, 
either  by  the  King  or  by  some  of  the  Privy  Council,  to 
demand  Chaloner's  key,  the  Mayor,  senior  alderman,  and 
senior  councillor  having  already  surrendered  theirs.  This 
demand,  Chaloner  says,  he  did  not  venture  to  refuse;  but 
whether  he  sent  his  key,  or  took  it,  he  did  not  remember. 

Rowland  Tench  was  the  only  witness  who  spoke  from 
personal  knowledge  of  what  happened  in  the  Exchequer  on 
the  day  when  the  money  was  taken  out  of  the  school-chesL 
He  says  that  all  the  four  keys  were  produced,  but  that  the 
Mayor  was  the  only  one  of  their  custodians  whose  presence 
he  remembered.  He  was  sure  that  Chaloner  had  either 
brought  or  sent  his  key,  but  he  had  no  knowledge  as  to 
who  sent  or  brought  the  other  keys.  He  saw  the  money 
taken  out  of  the  chest  and  given  to  some  that  came  from 
the  King.     Robert  Forster  was  not  in  the  Exchequer  when 

^  Mr.  Robert  Forster,  who  had  been  School  Bailiff  at  the  time  of  the  loan, 
seems  to  have  known  very  little  about  the  transactioxL  He  guarded  carefully 
nearly  all  his  answers  with  the  phrase,  ''As  I  have  heard, *' 

'  Robert  Forster  is  the  authority  for  Lord  Falkland's  connection  with  the  matter, 
and  both  Forster  and  Chaloner  for  Dr.  Babbington's. 

'  Chaloner  makes  this  assertion  as  to  the  general  consent  of  the  Corpoiation  on 
the  strength  of  a  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Timothy  Turner,  the  Recorder,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall. 
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all  this  was  going  on,  but  was  in  the  Town  Hall  subsequently, 
when  he  saw  some  strangers  "  telling  money,  which  they  said 
was  the  school  money."  The  money,  according  to  Tench's 
statement,  fell  short  of  ;^6oo,  and  he  mentions  his  belief 
that  Forster  made  up  the  deficiency.  Forster  says  nothing 
about  this  in  his  evidence,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  £$0 
was  lent  to  the  town  at  the  same  time  that  the  loan  was 
made  to  the  King  is  almost  conclusive  proof  that  Tench 
was  in  error  on  this  point  The  record  of  the  royal  loan, 
which  Chaloner  wrote  in  the  school  register  at  the  time  of 
the  November  audit  of  1642,  was  subsequently  torn  out 
As  the  register  remained  in  Chaloner's  possession  after  the 
capture  of  Shrewsbury  and  during  his  subsequent  wander- 
ings, it  seems  probable  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  get  rid  of  this  bit  of  contemporary 
evidence  at  the  time  of  the  Chancery  proceedings.  More 
than  a  year  elapsed,  after  the  depositions  of  which  we  have 
spoken  were  taken,  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal  gave  their  final  judgment,  and  it  was  not  till 
Wednesday,  May  nth,  1653,  that  the  Court,  after  hearing 
counsel  on  both  sides,  decided  that  it  *'  saw  no  cause  in  equity 
to  give  the  plaintiffs  any  relief  upon  their  bill,"  and  ordered 
"  that  the  matter  of  the  said  bill  should  be  from  henceforth 
clearly  and  absolutely  dismissed."  ^ 

Mention  has  been  frequently  made  on  the  last  few  pages  of 
the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury.  Bailiffs  now  belonged  only  to  the 
past  history  of  the  town.    A  new  Charter  had  been  granted 

1  Both  Hotchlds  and  Blakeway  deal  with  the  question  of  the  loan  transaction, 
as  well  as  with  the  le^  proce«lings  that  followed  it.  But  the  account  of  the 
matter  which  is  given  in  the  text  is  mainly  based  on  documents  preserved  among 
the  mnnidpal  records  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  Corporation  bill  is  drawn  up  with 
somewhat  unnatural  virulence  and  malevolence.  Probably  there  was  some  private 
spite  at  work.  The  younger  Bettons,  #^. ,  are  accused  of  having  joined  the  other 
defendants  in  a  firandulent  and  dishonest  plot  to  carry  out  certain  corrupt  and 
baleful  designs,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  their  fiither  was  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  them  both  in  private  and  public  matters.  Chaloner's  *<  answers  "  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  expressing  his  manifest  and,  no  doubt,  erroneous  belief  that 
he  was  not,  under  the  ordinances,  in  any  way  responsible  fat  the  proper  use  of  the 
sdiool  monies  when  once  paid  into  the  chest,  and  also  his  knowledge  that  at 
farious  times,  both  before  he  was  master  and  when  he  was  master,  the  school 
money  had  been  used  by  the  Corporation  for  illegal  purposes. 
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to  Shrewsbury  on  June  i6th,  1638,  under  which  a  Mayor 
was  henceforth  to  discharge  the  duties  which  previously  had 
appertained  to  the  two  Bailiflfs  jointly.^ 

The  change  in  the  system  of  town  government  was  in- 
directly the  cause  of  considerable  expense  to  the  school ;  for 
not  only  the  Head  Master  and  the  School  Bailiff,  but  also 
the  Master  of  St  John's  College,  had  to  attend  before  the 
Council  when  the  town  Charter  was  in  question,  and  their 
expenses,  which  from  first  to  last  amounted  to  ;f  30,  were 
borne  by  the  school  and  not.  as  they  ought  to  have  beent 
by  the  town."  A  little  before  the  time  when  the  Charter 
was  granted  the  Council  seems  to  have  settled  two  matters 
of  greater  interest  to  the  school.*  In  the  first  place  per- 
mission was  given  for  an  increase  in  the  stipends  hitherto 
paid  to  the  schoolmasters.  Such  an  increase  had  been 
originally  sug^[ested  by  the  Bailiifs  on  March  loth,  163^, 
and  they  now  proposed  to  increase  the  Head  Master^s 
annual  income  by  ;^io,  and  that  of  the  second  and  third 
masters  by  £$.  The  college  having  given  its  assent  to 
this  proposal  on  September  7th,  1638,  the  new  arrangement 
was  carried  into  effect  on  October  3rd,  1638.*  The  other 
matter  with  which  the  Council  dealt  in  1638  was  the  amount 
of  stipend  to  be  paid  from  school  funds  to  the  Vicar  of 
Chirbury.  This  had  originally  been  £g  6s.  8d.,  but  disputes 
on  the  subject  had  been  pending  for  many  years.  In  1608 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  a  high-handed  way,  had  made 
a  grant  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Jones,  who  was  then  Vicar  of 
Chirbury,  of  all  the  small  tithes  of  Chirbury,  and  of  the 
tithes  of  com,  grain,  and  hay,  and  all  other  tithes  in  the 
township  of  Winsbury,  in  the  parish  of  Chirbury.  By  what 
title  the  Bishop  ims^ined  he  could  dispose  of  these  tithes, 
which  were  expressly  given  to  the  school  by  the  indenture 


^  See  OWBN  and  Biakbwat's  Histtry  rf  Skrtmsbmy, 

*  Set  BOciJUs  MSS. 

*  The  Council  issued  their  decree  from  Wfaitdudl  on  Mardi  joth,  1638.     It  is 
given  in  fall  in  the  school  acoonnt-book. 

^  A  copy  of  the  deed  of  augmentation,  executed  by  the  Bailifib,  and  duly 
witnessed,  may  be  found  in  the  same  account-book« 
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of  Elizabeth,  it  is  hard  to  say;  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  make  good  his  grants 

The  next  we  hear  of  the  matter  is  in  1627,  when  Arch- 
bishop Laud  wrote  strongly  to  the  Bailiflfs  about  it,  averring 
that  •'God  and  men  wold  cry  shame  vppon  vs,  if  there 
be  not  care  taken  that  some  honest  portion,  to  wytt,  £4P 
a  yeare,  at  the  least,  be  allowed."  The  Archbishop's  letter 
was  forwarded  by  the  Bailiffs  to  St  John's  College,'  and 
Meighen,  the  Head  Master,  was  commissioned  to  negotiate 
with  the  Archbishop  and  the  collie  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Next  came  a  Commission  of  Enquiry,  of  which 
Neile,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
were  members.  The  master  and  seniors  of  St  John's 
College,  writing  to  them  on  January  i8th,  163!,  express  a 
hope  that  an  increase  of  the  poor  stipend  of  the  Vicar 
of  Chirbury  might  be  effected  without  breach  of  oath,  or 
any  essential  alteration  of  the  school  statutes  and  ordinances, 
affecting  other  things  of  much  importance.  From  certain 
expressions  of  thankfulness  in  this  letter  for  favour  shown 
to  the  college  in  matters  connected  with  Shrewsbury  School, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Commissioners  were  dealing  with  other 
business  besides  the  application  of  the  Chirbury  tithes.' 
No  immediate  result  came  from  this  Commission,  and  some- 
time in  the  year  from  November,  1635,  as  we  learn  from 
the  school  account-book,  a  bill  in  Chancery  was  exhibited 
by  the  Vicar  of  Chirbury  against  the  Bailiffs  and  Head 
Master,  praying  for  better  maintenance.  The  Vicar's  suit 
was  "referred"  by  consent  of  all  parties  to  referees  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  this 
reference  seems  to  have  led  to  a  formal  ratification  by  the 
Archbishop,  sometime  in  the  year  1636,  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford's  grant'  The  school  authorities  subsequently 
represented  to  the  Council  that,  if  the  Bishop's  grant  were 
confirmed,  it  would  cost  the  school  more  than  £6^  over 

^  It  is  stated  in  the  school  account-book,  nnder  the  year  1637-38,  that  the 
Bishop's  "instmment  was  overthrown  by  course  of  law/' 

*  See  Bakbr's  Hist,  of  St.Johfis  ColUgt. 

'  It  is  stated  in  the  school  account-book  that  the  Bishop's  grant  was  ratified  in 
1636  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Brente,  by  authority  of  the  Archbidiop  of  Canterbury. 
L 
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and  above  the  £g  6s.  id,  which  they  had  hitherto  paid 
annually  to  the  Vicar  of  Chirbury,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  carry  out  the 
school  ordinances;  but  that  they  were  quite  willing  to 
increase  the  Vicar's  stipend  to  £^o  per  annum.  This 
payment  was  accordingly  authorised  by  the  Council  in  their 
decree  of  March  30th,  1638.^  An  account  has  already  been 
given  of  the  long  delay  which  took  place  before  a  suitable 
provision  was  made  for  Mr.  Ralph  Gittins  at  the  time  of 
his  proposed  resignation.  A  somewhat  similar  question,  as 
to  the  amount  of  pension  which  should  be  paid  to  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Jones,  who  had  resigned  the  third-mastership 
as  long  ago  as  1627,  was  decided  in  March,  163^,  by  the 
Court  of  Requests  at  Westminster,  which  awarded  him  £^0 
down,  and  an  annuity  of  ;6^io.^ 

The  settlement  of  the  Chirbury  dispute  was  soon  followed 
by  a  similar  agitation  about  the  stipend  of  the  curate  of  St 
Mary's,  Shrewsbury.  In  August,  1639,  a  letter  was  sent  from 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Windebank,  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
Timothy  Toumeur,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
others,  pointing  out  that,  though  the  value  of  the  tithes  had 
much  increased  since  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  the  curate  of 
St  Mary  only  received  his  original  stipend  of  ;^20,  and  stating 
that  the  Council  expected  it  to  be  raised  to  a  full  quarter  of 
the  tithes  received  by  the  school  from  St  Mary's  parish.* 

But  we  must  return  to  the  time  of  the  King's  visit  to 
Shrewsbury  in  1642.  Gloomy  as  the  prospects  might  look, 
it  was  then  still  possible  to  pray,  as  Chaloner  did  pray, 
"  Deus  pacis  pacem  indulgeat"  But  a  year  later  all  hope  of 
peace  was  at  an  end,  and  in  November,  1643,  we  find  him 
appealing  not  to  "  the  God  of  Peace,"  but  to  "  the  Lord  of 
Armies."  "*'IXadi  Kvpie  (rrpaTeu/jLarmf"  Chaloner's  spirits, 
however,  were  still  pretty  good.     He  was  even  able  to  make 

*  See  school  account-book. 

'  See  school  account-book.    The  £$0  was  paid  in  separate  sums  of  ;£'io^  the 
first  payment  being  made  on  March  8th,  163^,  and  the  last  on  April  5th,  1637. 
'  See  a  letter  from  the  Recorder  in  Bakbr's  //ist,  of  St,  John's  Coll^re, 
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some  fun  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  loyalist  friends,  noting 
that  the  people  of  Denbighshire  had  not  been  able  to  ^^  hold 
their  Holt,"^  and  he  records,  with  manifest  satisfaction,  that 
there  was  a  dinner  on  November  13th,  after  the  audit  was 
ended,  instead  of  the  customary  banquet. 

During  the  two  years  which  followed  the  King's  visit  town 
after  town  in  Shropshire  and  North  Wales  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  puritans.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury,  re- 
inforced as  they  were  by  many  of  the  county  loyalists  who 
had  taken  refuge  within  their  walls,  were  for  a  long  time  able 
to  hold  their  own  against  all  attacks,  until,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  puritan  sympathisers  in  the  place  itself, 
the  garrisons  of  Wem,  Moreton,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  able  to  effect  an  entry  during  the  night 
of  February  22nd,  164^,  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  town.' 

More  than  two  years  had  passed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
King  in  Shrewsbury,  and  although  during  this  time  loyalists 
must  have  met  with  constantly  increasing  difficulties  in 
entering  the  town,  seventy  new  boys  were  admitted  in  the 
year  from  November,  1642.  Two  of  these  boys  came  from 
the  north,  Geoi^e  Savile  and  William  Savile,  sons  of  Sir 
William  Savile,  Bart.,  of  Thomhill,  Yorkshire.  George 
Savile,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Halifax,  familiarly  known  to 
readers  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England  2^'^T\i^  Trimmer," 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  prudent 
statesmen  England  has  seen.* 

^  Holt  Cftstle  was  captured  by  Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton 
in  1643.  The  Royalists  recovered  it  in  February,  164I,  but  they  had  to  surrender 
it  again  in  the  following  April 

'  See  OWBN  and  Blakbway's  HUt.  of  Shrewsbury. 

'  Sir  George  Samlet  Bart.,  Maiquis  of  Hali&x,  was  bom  about  November  nth, 

1633.     His  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.     His  fiither, 

who  was  a  strong  loyalist,  was  governor  of  Sheffield  Castle  at  the  time  of  his 

death  on  January  24th,  164!.     The  castle  surrendered  on  August  nth,  1644, 

when  it  was  stipulated  that  Lady  Savile  and  her  family  should  be  allowed  to  return 

unmolested  to  ThomhilL     George  Savile  settled  at  RufTord,  and  was  married 

before  1656.     In  1660  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Pontefract  ,*  created  Baron  Savile 

of  Ebiid  and  Viscount  Halifax  on  January  13th,  i66i.    In  1672  Lord  Halifax  was 

made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Louis  XIV.    Was  opposed  to 

the  execution  of  Lord  Stafford,  and  also  counselled  lenity  later  on  in  respect 

of  Lord  Charles  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.     In  1682  he  was  made  Marquis  of 

Hali£ucy  and  in  1685  he  wrote  his  celebrated  tract  called  The  Character  of  a 
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Two  of  Chaloner's  own  sons,  Samuel  and  John,  were 
promoted  this  year  from  the  accidence  school.  His  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  had  entered  Shrewsbury  in  1637,  soon  after  his 
father's  appointment  to  the  head-mastership,  being  then  a 
little  under  ten  years  old. 

Sons  of  Sir  John  Weld  of  Willey,i  of  Henry  Bromley, 
Esq.,  Shropshire,  and  of  Sir  Paul  Harris,  Bart,  of  Boreatton, 
were  also  admitted  about  the  same  time.  Next  year  the 
number  of  entries  fell  to  twenty-two.  But  in  the  list  we  find 
the  names  of  two  Littletons,*  from  Pillaton  Hall,  Stafford- 
shire, and  of  Walter  Wrottesley,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Wrottesley,  Bart.,  of  Wrottesley,  in  the  same  county. 

A  boy  named  Lutwich  was  entered  in  1644,  paying 
apparently  a  fee  of  6s,  Sd.,  who  was  subsequently  called 
to  the  Bar,  and  having  filled  in  succession  the  offices  of 
Serjeant-at-Law,  King's  Serjeant,  and  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester,  was  in  1686  made  a  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.* 

Trimmer f  though  it  was  not  printed  till  1688.  After  James  II.  came  to  the 
throne  Hali&z  refused  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Privy  CounciL  Soon  after  the  accession  of  William 
III.  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Sad.  He  died  April  5th,  1695.  He  was  twice 
married ;  first  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Henry  Spencer,  first  EsjtI  of  Sunderland  ; 
and  second  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Pierrepont  of  Thoresby. 
(Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog,) 

^  This  was  Sir  John  Weld  the  younger.  He  and  his  fiither  were  both  knighted 
while  Charles  I.  was  in  Shropshire.  Both  of  them  were  in  Shrewsbury  at  the 
time  it  was  captured,  and  were  made  prisoners  in  the  same  room.  (Owen  and 
Blakeway.)  Of  the  two  boys,  George  Weld  filled  the  office  of  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  represented  Much  Wenlock  in  several 
Parliaments,  and  John  Weld  became  a  merchant. 

'  Edward  Littleton  and  Walter  Wrottesley  both  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estate  of  their  &thers,  and  the  former  married  his  schoolfellow's  sister.  Another 
Shrewsbury  schoolboy  of  this  time,  Francis  Wolrych,  who  also  succeeded  to  his 
father's  baronetcy,  married  a  second  sister  of  Wrottesley,  who  in  turn  married 
a  sister  of  Wolrych.  (Wootton's  BarmUagi,) 

'  Sir  Edward  Lutwich  was  son  of  William  Lutwich,  Esq.,  who  belonged  to  an 
old  Shropshire  fietmily.  He  was  born  in  1634.  Student  of  Gray's  Inn,  1652 ; 
called  to  the  Bar,  1660;  Ancient,  1671 ;  Serjeant-at-Law,  1683 ;  King's  Serjeant, 
1684,  and  knighted  the  same  year ;  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  1684-86  ;  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  1686.  Deprived  of  his  judgeship  on  the  abdication  of  James  II., 
and  resumed  practice  at  the  Bar.  Fined  at  the  York  Assixes  in  1693  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oaths.  Died  in  London  in  June,  1709,  and  buried  at  St.  Bride's, 
Fleet  Street.  (Foss*s  Lives  of  the  Judges,) 
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It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that,  during  the  dismal  days  of  the 

siege»  Shrewsbury  was  not  entirely  given  over  to  melancholy 

reflections,  and  that  Chaloner  found  a  little  relaxation  after 

his  school  labours  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  loyalist 

gentlemen  who  occupied  the  town.     In  a  shutt  (the  local 

term  for  a  narrow  lane  or  passage)  leading  from  St.  Chad's 

Church  to  the  High  Street  there  stood  in  those  days  an  inn 

called  "  the  Sextry."    This  inn  was  the  accustomed  place  of 

meeting  of "  a  knot  of  company  keepers/'  as  Chaloner  calls 

them,  or  "  a  Club  of  good  fellows,"  as  they  are  described  by 

Sir  Thomas  Bushell,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  in  a  letter 

which  he  wrote  from  Oxford  on  January  6th,  164J,  to  Sir 

Francis   Oatley.^     Their   names   have   been    preserved   by 

Chaloner.    Among  the  party  were  Sir  Francis  Oatley,  Mr. 

Richard  Oatley,  Sir  Michael  Emley,  Sir  Thomas  Lyster,  Sir 

Richard  Lee,  Sir  William  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  John  Needham. 

But  Chaloner  had  also  many  valued  friends  of  lower  rank  in 

life,  whose  memory  he  delighted  to  recall   in  after  years, 

when  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  Shrewsbury  labours 

and  pleasures.     First  in  the  list  of  Chaloner's  familiar  friends 

comes  the  name  of  David  Evans,  the  second  master,  **  Black 

David  "  as  he  was  called  by  his  intimates,  or  perhaps  by  the 

boys,  an  old  school-fellow  of  his,  and  also  a  member  of  the 

same  college  at  Cambridge.    Then  follow  the  names  of  three 

or  four  of  the  most  prominent  loyalists  among  the  parochial 

clergy,  including  Peter  Studley,*  the  author  of  The  Looking- 

^  See  OwsN  and  Blakbway. 

'  Piter  Siudley  was  third  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Studley  of  Shrewsbury,  draper. 
Baptised  at  St.  Alkmond's  October  i6th,  1585.  Promoted  from  accidence 
adiDol  December  i6th,  1594.  Matriculated  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  in 
1610,  as  gen.  fil.  of  Salop,  having  previously  gone  through  his  apprenticeship  to 
Mr.  Robert  Bretton,  glover,  and  been  made  a  freeman  of  the  Mercers' 
Company.  His  age,  which  was  really  twenty-five  when  he  went  up  to  Oxford, 
is  given  as  twenty-two  in  the  Oxford  lists.  B.A.  in  January,  i6lt,  and  M.A.  in 
1617.  After  taking  holy  orders  he  seems  to  have  become  assistant  curate  at  St. 
Chad's,  Shrewsbury;  and  from  1620  he  was  probably  in  sole  charge,  though 
he  did  not  receive  his  formal  appointment  as  curate  till  Dr.  Sampson  Price 
had  resigned.  In  1633,  on  Jaly  5th,  a  young  frurmer  named  Enoch  ap  Evan, 
who  lived  at  Oun  in  Shropshire,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  religioas  maniac, 
cat  his  brother's  throat  becanse  he  bad  received  Holy  Communion  kneeling,  and 
afterwards  murdered  his  mother  for  screaming  when  she  entered  the  room  and 
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Glass  of  Schism,  a  book  which  had  excited  the  vehement 
indignation  of  Shropshire  puritans  a  few  years  before,  who 
had  recently  resigned  the  vicarage  of  St.  Chad ;  and  Richard 
Poole,  the  chosen  candidate  of  the  Bailiffs  for  the  head- 
mastership  of  Shrewsbury  at  the  time  when  Meighen 
resigned,  who  had  succeeded  Studley  at  St.  Chad's.  Mr. 
Roger  Owen  of  the  Council  House,  the  existing  represent- 
ative of  the  Condover  Owens,  was  another  of  Chaloner's 
special  friends. 

We  also  find  in  the  list  the  name  of  Simon  Weston,  the 
Bailiff  of  1636-37,  who  disapproved  so  strongly  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Corporation  to 
the  election  of  schoolmasters  by  St.  John's  College.  Other 
friends  mentioned  are  Robert  Forster,  a  Shrewsbury  book- 
seller, who  filled  the  oflRce  of  School  Bailiff  for  many  years, 
but  was  deprived  of  it  on  the  capture  of  the  town ;  Joseph 
Baynes,^  the  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Owen  the  Herald-at- 
Arms,  who  completed  the  illumination  of  "  the  Arms  of  the 
Bailiffs"  and  presented  it  to  the  school  library;  Andrew 
Griffies,^  one  of  the  Shrewsbury  aldermen,  who  filled  the 
office  of   Bailiff   in    1633-34;    Mr.   Thomas   Bromhall*  of 

saw  what  had  been  done.  Enoch  ap  Evan  confessed  all  this  to  Mr.  Studley, 
who  visited  him  in  the  Shrewsbury  prison  on  July  loth,  and  made  a  similar 
confession  in  court  at  the  Shrewsbury  Assizes  in  August,  adding  then  that  he  had 
himself  been  in  the  habit  of  kneeling  at  Holy  Communion,  but  had  given  up  the 
practice  in  consequence  of  an  inspired  revelation.  Both  Mr.  Justice  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Studley  wrote  to  the  Council  on  the  subject,  Studley  on  July  31st, 
and  the  Judge  on  August  15th.  {State  Papers ^  Domestic^  CaUndar^  1633-34.) 
Studley  published  in  the  same  year  a  book  called  TTu  Looking-Glass  of  Schism  to 
illustrate  the  excesses  to  which  puritan  £uiaticism  might  lead.  It  was  probably 
due  to  the  obloquy  which  he  brought  on  himself  in  Shrewsbury  by  this  book  that 
he  resigned  his  cure  in  1637.  Two  years  later  he  became  rector  of  the  second 
portion  of  Pontesbury,  which  he  held  till  the  puritans  became  masters  of  Shrop- 
shire in  1645,  when  he  was  deprived.  Peter  Studley  was  a  bene&ctor  to  the 
school  library  in  1629.  He  died  in  1648,  and  was  buried  at  Pontesbury  on  July 
15th.  (OwBN  and  Blakbway.) 

^Joseph  Baynes  was  promoted  from  the  accidence  school  at  Shrewsbmy 
on  December  14th,  1609. 

'  Andrew  Grtfies  vims  ptamottd  from  the  acddenoe  school  December  i6th,  1595. 

*  TMomas  Bromhall  was  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Bromhall,  of  Greenfields  and 
Northwood  Hall.  Entered  school  in  1577.  Succeeded  his  fiuher  sometime 
between  1606  and  161 2.  No  less  than  eight  sons  of  his  were  educated  at 
Shrewsbury.    Buried  at  St  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  October  17th,  164S. 
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Northwood  Hall,  Wem,  and  Greenfields,  Shrewsbury;  Mr. 
Robert  Betton,^  barrister-at-law,  another  Shrewsbury  alder- 
man, who  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  in  1643  and  was  an 
ardent  lo)ralist;  Mr.  Thomas  Betton,'  a  merchant,  who 
shared  his  brother's  politics,  and  was  still  living  in  1663, 
when  he  was  a  benefactor  to  the  school  library;  and  Mr. 
John  Studley,*  a  leading  draper  in  the  town,  who  was  named 
an  alderman  in  the  Charter  of  1638  and  was  elected  Mayor 
in  1642. 

One  of  the  familiar  friends  is  described  as  "  Ben  Evans  of 
Raven,"  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  genial  host  of  some 
rival  tavern  to  "  the  Sextry,"  although  Chaloner's  inveterate 
habit  of  punning  makes  it  more  likely  that  he  is  alluding 
to  the  name  his  friend's  mother  bore  before  her  second 
marriage.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  '*  Ben  Evans  "  was  the 
second  son  of  Mr.  Roger  Evans  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  a 
contemporary  of  Chaloner^s  at  school  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Hall,  but  she  was  a  widow  when  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Evans,  her  first  husband  having  been 
John  Raven,  Esq.,  of  Hadley,  Suffolk,  Richmond  Herald-at- 
Arms.  "  Ben  Evans  "  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council  in  1638. 

Nearly  all  these  *' familiar  friends,"  as  well  as  the  more 
aristocratic  frequenters  of  "  the  Sextry,"  had  been  educated 
at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  several  of  them,  besides  *'Ben 
Evans,"  had  been  there  at  the  same  time  with  Chaloner. 
The  Head  Master's  geniality  and  humour,  his  learning,  his 
warm-hearted  disposition,  and  his  enthusiastic  temperament, 

^  jRdtri  BeiioM  was  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Betton,  mercer,  of  Shrewsbury,  who, 
like  his  son,  was  nominated  alderman  in  the  Charter  of  1638,  and  who  was  also 
Majot  in  1639.  Robert  Betton,  jun.,  who  was  baptised  at  St.  Alkmond's  July 
16th,  1595,  entered  school  in  1606.  He  afterwards  became  a  Student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar.  Married  Sara,  daughter  of  Mr.  Arthur  Harries 
of  Condover,  at  St.  Chad's,  on  January  18th,  162}.  Is  described  as  *"  of  Wilcott/' 
in  Shropshire.  Had  to  compound  for  his  estates  by  a  payment  of  £^20,  Died  in 
June,  165S. 

'  Tkcmas  Betton  entered  school  in  1608.  His  composition,  when  the  puritans 
became  dominant  in  Shropshire,  amounted  to  jf  53  7x.  6d, 

*Jokn  Shtdky,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Studley  of  Shrewsbury,  draper, 
enteied  school  in  1583.  He  married  three  times,  but  was  dead  when  Chaloner 
penned  his  lists  of  friends  in  1653. 
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must  have  made  him  a  very  pleasant  companion.  The 
catholicity,  indeed,  of  his  lists  of  friends  is  in  itself  almost 
a  sufficient  proof  of  his  general  popularity.  It  is  sad  to  read^ 
only  a  few  years  after  the  time  of  the  pleasant  evenings  at 
"  the  Sextry,"  of  the  ravages  which  death  had  made  among 
these  old  friends.  Sir  Michael  Emly^  and  Mr.  John 
Needham*  had  been  slain  at  the  taking  of  the  town,  and 
Sir  William  Vaughan*  at  Tredagh.*  Sir  Francis  Oatley,*  of 
Pitchford,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Richard  Oatley,*  were  dead, 

^  Sir  Michael  Emly,  who  succeeded  Sir  Frauds  Oatley  as  governor  of  the 
town,  was  not  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School.  Clarendon  says  that  he  was 
killed  in  his  shirt  when  the  town  was  taken ;  but  as  it  appears  from  St.  Chad's 
register  that  he  was  buried  on  April  28th,  1645,  i^  ^  probable  that  neither 
Clarendon  nor  Chaloner  were  strictly  accurate  in  the  matter,  and  that  Sir  Michael 
died  of  his  wounds. 

^  Captain  John  Needham  was  buried  in  St.  Chad's  Church  on  February  25th, 
164).     He  was  not  a  Shrewsbury  scholar. 

'  Sir  IViUiam  Vaughan  was  an  old  Shrewsbury  boy  and  a  Royalist  commander 
of  distinction.  He  was  sent  over  from  Ireland  into  Shropshire  in  January,  164}, 
and  was  soon  after  made  governor  of  Shrawardine  Castle.  While  holding  this 
post  he  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  ''  The  Devil  of  Shrawaidine."  In  1645  he  was 
general  of  horse  for  the  western  counties,  and  in  March,  164),  he  was  defeated 
at  Stow-in-the-Wold. 

*  Tredagh  or  Drogheda  was  stormed  by  Cromwell  on  September  i  ith,  1649, 
after  a  stout  resistance,  and  about  2000  officers  and  men  were  put  to  the  sword, 
the  puritan  soldiers,  by  Cromwell's  orders,  giving  no  quarter.  About  100  men 
were  burnt  alive  in  a  tower,  also  by  the  General's  directions.  Only  one  officer 
escaped  with  his  life.     (See  CromwelFs  Letters^  vol.  ii.  No.  cv.) 

'  Sir  Francis  Oatley  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Oatley,  £0q*»  of  Pttebford, 
Salop.  He  entered  school  at  Shrewsbury  in  161 1,  matriculated  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  on  December  4th,  1618,  aged  seventeen,  and  was  admitted 
Student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1619.  In  1624  he  married  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Edwardes,  Esq.,  and  relict  of  Thomas  Pope,  Esq.  When  Charles  I. 
arrived  in  Shrewsbury  Francis  Oatley  was  residing  at  "the  College,"  which 
belonged  to  his  father-in-law.  The  King  knighted  him  on  his  departure  and 
left  him  in  charge  of  the  town,  though  the  royal  patent  for  his  appointment  was 
not  made  out  till  some  weeks  afterwards.  During  his  govemor^p  a  musket 
manu&ctory  was  set  up  in  Shrewsbury.  Sir  Francis  was  superseded  by  Sir 
Michael  Emly  in  November,  1644.  In  i^5  he  was  Royalist  Sheriff  of  Shrop- 
shire, Colonel  Thomas  Mytton  being  Sheriff  for  the  Pariiament.  Sir  Francis  had 
to  pay  a  composition  of  ;f  1200  for  his  estates.  He  died  September  nth,  1649. 
(OwBN  and  Blakbway,  and  Blakbway's  Sheriffs,) 

*  Mr,  Richard  Oatley  entered  Shrewsbury  School  the  same  day  as  his  brother 
Francis.  Their  respective  ages  were  then  ten  and  nine,  and  they  must  have  been 
forward  boys  for  their  years,  as  both  were  placed  in  the  second  school.  Both 
also  matriculated  on  the  same  day  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  Richard 
Oatley  graduated  B.A.  in  1622  and  M.A.  in  1624.  He  was  in  Shrewsbury  at  the 
time  the  town  was  taken. 
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and  so  was  Sir  Thomas  Lyster,^  of  Rowton.  In  all,  out  of 
a  list  of  thirty-six  friends,  no  less  than  twenty-one  were 
gone.*  Chaloner's  principles  were  too  well  known  to  allow 
any  chance  of  his  continuing  to  hold  his  position  undisturbed 
when  once  the  puritans  got  the  upper  hand  at  Shrewsbury. 
He  was  ejected  from  his  mastership  and  plundered  of  all 
that  he  possessed  "Bonis  omnibus  exutus"  (he  writes) 
"  awearKopcucurOav." 

He  had  been  in  chaise  of  the  school  for  eight  years  only, 
but  they  had  been  in  many  ways  notable  years  in  its  history. 
A  glance  at  the  raster  will  show  that,  although  the  remark- 
able  success  with  which  Chaloner's  career  at  Shrewsbury 
conunenced  was  seriously  interrupted  by  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  the  number  of  entries  during  the  year  never 
fell   much  below  eighty  up  to  the  November  before  the 
capture  of  the  town.    One  noticeable  feature  of  the  register 
in  Chaloner's  time  is  the  very  large  proportion  of  boys  who 
paid  entrance  fees  as  sons  of  knights,  esquires,  or  gentlemen. 
Scions  of  most  of  the  chief  families  of  Shropshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  were  educated  at  Shrewsbury  while  he 
was   Head   Master.     Corbetts,  Nedehams,  Lees,  Littletons, 
Lysters,  Wolryches,  Salesburys,  Vaughans,  Capells,  Herberts, 
Cloughs,  Bromleys,  Hollands,  Kynastons,  Wrottesleys,  Welds, 
Wynnes,  Purcells,  Laughtons,  Anwills,  and  Rodens  are  to  be 
found   in   the  lists,  and  some  of  these  names  occur  very 
frequently.     Mention  has  already  been  made  of  David  Evans' 
promotion  to  the  second-mastership  on  July  i6th,  1638,  but 
not  of  the  long  time  the  Bailiffs  allowed  to  elapse  before  they 
wrote  to  St  John's  Collie,  on  September  ist,  1638,  to  make 
known  the  vacancy  in  the  third  room.     Robert  Ogden,  B.A., 
of  St  John's  College,  was  selected  by  the  master  and  seniors 

^  Sir  TAomas  LysUr  was  eldest  son  of  Richard  Lyster,  Esq.,  of  Rowton.  He 
was  baptised  at  Alberbury  October  15th,  161 2,  and  entered  Shrewsbury  in  1626, 
when  he  was  phced  in  the  h^hest  school  %  admitted  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1650.  A  devoted  loyalist,  and  presented  the  King  on  his  arrival  in  Shrewsbury 
with  500  pieces  of  gold.  After  the  capture  of  Shrewsbury  Rowton  Cftstle  was 
gUhmtly  defended  by  Lady  Lyster  for  a  fortnight,  and  she  ultimately  obtained 
from  Colonel  Mytton  fitvourable  terms  of  surrender.  Sir  Thomas  was  buried  at 
St  Chad's  March  17th,  165). 

'  See  Chaloner's  diary  in  the  school  register,  vol.  ti. 
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as  the  new  third  master,  and  their  choice  was  signified  to  the 
Bailiffs  on  September  7th.  A  week  later  they  sent  a  Latin 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  to  the  same 
effect,  and  on  September  30th  the  Bishop  informed  the 
Bailiffs  that  he  had  '^  diligently  and  carefully  examined  "  Mr. 
Robert  Ogden,  and  had  found  him  "  very  sufficiently  learned 
and  well  deserving  of  the  place/'  and  that  he  desired  them  to 
give  him  formal  admittance.^ 

Mr.  Hugh  Spurstow,'  who  had  been  accidence  master  for 
many  years,  died  on  October  19th,  1636,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Jackson,  M.A.,  must  have  been  his  successor.  In  Chaloner's 
notes  about  the  proceedings  at  the  audit  of  November  16th, 
1642,  he  mentions  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  given  30^.  to  the 
amendment  of  his  small  stipend,  and  that  4m.  had  been 
given  him  in  the  same  way  two  years  before.  The  next 
year  Chaloner  tells  us  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  leaving  the 
place,  and  that  ^^4  was  given  him  at  the  November  audit 
He  also  mentions  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jackson  had  presented 
Polani  Syntagma  to  the  school  library,  apparently  as  a 
parting  grift.  The  register  of  benefactors  shows  that  Mr. 
Jackson  was  connected  with  the  school  as  early  as  1638,  for 
in  that  year  he  gave  a  "  Dutch  Bible "  to  the  library.  The 
only  magisterial  post  he  can  have  occupied  at  this  timie 
is  plainly  that  of  accidence  master.*  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  some  of  Chaloner's  pupils  who  rose  to  dis- 
tinction in  after  life ;  but  a  few  other  names  may  be  added 
to  the  list     Robert  Powell,^  D.D.,  of  Park,  in  the  parish  of 

^  See  school  account-book.  Robert  Ogden  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Ogden, 
of  Chelmsford,  vintner,  and  was  educated  for  seven  years  at  Chelmsford  Giammar 
School,  under  Mr.  Peake.  He  was  admitted  sizar  of  St  John's  College  on  July 
1st,  1634,  aged  nineteen.  Ogden  remained  third  master  till  1639.  It  b  possible 
that  he  left  Shrewsbury  for  Buxton,  as  a  genUeman  of  his  name  was  Head 
Master  of  Buxton  in  1654.     Phillips  describes  Robert  Ogden  as  in  holy  orders. 

*  See  HoUhkU  AfSS. 

'  I^a/pA  Jadtt^n  was  son  of  Mr.  Ralph  Jackson,  of  Whitdiurch,  Shropshire, 
and  mariiailatfri  at  Trinity  College  Oxford,  on  June  aoth,  162S,  as  pleb.  fiL  of 
Salop,  aged  twenty-one.  He  graduated  B.A.  of  Lincoln  College,  April  jotb, 
1631,  and  M.A.  of  New  Inn  Hall,  January  21st,  i63{.  The  &ther  was  admitted 
at  Shrewsbury  in  1578  as  a  native  of  Shropshire. 

^  Robert  Powill^  who  was  eldest  son  of  Edward  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Flwk,  was  born 
in  1629.     He  was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1641 ;  he  graduated  B.A. 
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Whittington,  Shropshire,  was  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  in  Lich- 
field, and  Chancellor  and  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Asaph.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  decided  pluralist,  and  to 
have  found  favour  during  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  after 
the  Restoration. 

Silas  Taylor,^  also  known  as  Domville,  was  a  skilled 
musician  and  a  man  of  considerable  antiquarian  knowledge, 
who  served  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  a  sequestrator  in  Herefordshire.  In  this  capacity 
he  acted  with  such  civility  and  moderation  that  the  interest 
of  some  of  the  royalists  who  were  under  obligations  to  him 
procured  for  him  soon  after  the  Restoration  the  office  of 
Commissary  of  ammunition  at  Dunkirk,  and  at  a  later  period 
that  of  Keeper  of  the  King's  store -houses  at  Harwich. 

Sir  Adam  Oatley,*  knight,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Oatley,  was  a 
barrister-at-law,  and  filled  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  of  Shrews- 
bury from  1662  to  1 68 1.     He  was  also  a  Master  in  Chancery. 

Sir  Richard  Oatley,*  knight,  another  son  of  Sir  Francis 

at  Oxford  on  January  22nd,  164I,  from  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge ;  M.A.  in 
165 1 ;  incorporated  at  Cambridge,  1654 ;  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls' ;  made  B.D. 
and  D-V,  at  Oxford  in  1663,  and  admitted  to  same  degrees  at  Cambridge  in 
1678 ;  King's  Chaplain  and  C^on  of  St  Asaph,  1660 ;  Rector  of  Whittington, 
1666-81 ;  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  1666 ;  Chancellor  of  St.  Asaph,  167a  Died 
February,  1683.  (Wood's /Iw/j;  Blakeway's  5A^rf^. ) 

^  Silas  Taylor  was  eldest  son  of  Silvanus  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Harley,  Much 
Wenlock.  Bom  July  i6th,  1624.  Entered  Shrewsbury  September  7th,  1637. 
In  1 64 1  he  became  a  commoner  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  but  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  left  without  taking  a  degree  and  joined  the  rebel 
army,  in  which  he  became  captain  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Edward 
Massde.  Among  other  writings  of  Captain  Taylor  Wood  mentions  The  History 
of  Gavelkind,  He  died  at  Harwich  November  4th,  1678.  Wood  says  that 
Silas  Tkylor  was  at  Westminster  School.    {Athen,  Oxon,) 

*  Adam  Oatley  was  baptised  at  Pitchford  October  26th,  1628 ;  admitted  Student 
of  Gray's  Iim  August  2nd,  1647;  and  called  to  the  Bar  July  2nd,  1652;  knighted 
at  Whitehall  June  30th,  1680.  Died  October  12th,  1693.  (Owbn  and  Blakbway  ; 
Lb  Nevb*s  Pedigrees  of  Knights.)  In  171 1  his  nephew,  Dr.  Adam  Oatley, 
Bishop  of  St  David's,  gave  certain  books  to  the  school  library,  which  are 
described  as  a  legacy  of  Sir  Adam,  but  some  of  the  books  were  not  published  till 
after  Sir  Adam's  death.     The  l^acy  was  probably,  in  part  at  least,  in  money. 

'  Richard  Oatley  was  baptised  at  Pitchford  September  15th,  1626;  entered 
Shrewsbury,  together  with  his  younger  brother,  Adam,  on  April  9th,  1638;  ad- 
mitted Student  of  Gn/s  Inn  March  ist,  164^;  married  Lettice,  daughter  of 
Robert  Ridgeway,  Earl  of  Londonderry;  knighted  in  June,  i66a  Died  in 
London  August  loth,  1670. 
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Oatley,  was  elected  M.P.  for  Shropshire  in  1661.  He  was 
also  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the  county,  and  soon  after  the 
Restoration  was  made  a  Grentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
to  Charles  IL 

Charles,  Lord  Kilmorey,^  Sir  Thomas  Harris,*  Bart,  of 
Boreatton  Park,  his  brothers,  Sir  George*  and  Sir  Paul,*  who 
succeeded  in  turn  to  the  baronetcy,  and  Cassius  Benthall,' 
who  became  a  colonel  in  the  royal  army,  and  fell  in  battle 
at  Stow-in-the-Wold,  were  all  at  school  together  under 
Chaloner,  and  like  many  other  pupils  of  his,  whose  names 
might  be  mentioned,  were  distinguished  subsequently  for 
their  devotion  to  the  royal  cause. 

^  Charks  Nedeham,  Lord  Kilmorey,  was  second  son  of  Robert,  Lord  Kilmorey, 
who  died  in  1653.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Robert,  in  1657.  In  1659  he  joined  Lord  Derby  and  Sir  George  Booth  in  the 
premature  movement  in  Lancashire  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  He 
was  made  prisoner  by  General  Lambert  and  taken  to  London,  where  he  died  in 
z66o.     (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. ) 

'  Thomas  Harris  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Paul  Harris,  Bart.,  of  Boreatton  Park, 
Shropshire,  who  died  in  July,  1644.  Thomas  Harris  was  originally  entered  at 
Shrewsbury  in  October,  1643,  but  he  probably  left  school  for  a  time  on  his  Other's 
death,  as  we  find  his  name  re-entered,  together  with  those  of  his  younger  brothers, 
Geoige  and  Paul,  on  January  8th,  164!.  The  boys  were  evidently  at  school  when 
the  town  was  captured  in  the  following  month,  as  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  prisoners.  All  three  boys  returned  to  Shrewsbury  about  a 
year  after  Pigott  became  Head  Master  in  the  place  of  Thomas  Chaloner.  Sir 
Thomas  was  concerned  in  1655  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  Castle  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
plot  failed  through  the  indiscretion  of  Ralph  Kinaston,  Esq.,  of  Uansantffraid, 
Montgomeryshire,  who,  on  the  day  before  the  castle  was  to  be  seized,  openly 
enlisted  troopers  within  ten  miles  of  Shrewsbury  to  serve  under  Charles  IL  On 
news  of  this.  Colonel  Hunt,  governor  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  doubtless  aware 
of  Sir  Tliomas's  disaffection,  marched  on  Boreatton  at  once  with  such  troops  as 
he  could  collect,  and  took  him,  and  other  gentlemen  assembled  in  his  house, 
prisoners.  No  lives  seem  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  connection  with  this  abortive 
plot,  and  Sir  Thomas  himself  survived  to  the  Restoration.  In  June,  1660,  he 
applied  for  a  lease  of  the  Post  Office,  offering  to  pay  £i$jO0O  for  it.  {Calendar 
State  Papers^  Domestic.)  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  the  baronetcy  fell  in 
succession  to  Sir  George  and  Sir  Paul,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  to  their 
uncle.  Sir  Rc^er,  who  died  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Robert. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  in  1693  the  title  became  extinct.  (Owbn  and 
Blakeway;  Blakkway's  Sheriffs;  Transactions  of  Shropshire  Archetohgical 
Society  for  1898,  etc) 

'  Cassius  BenthaUy  according  to  Owen  and  Blakeway,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Lawrence  Benthall,  Esq.,  of  Benthall,  Shropshire,  but  he  paid  the  eldest  son's 
fee  when  entered  at  school  in  1641.  His  name  is  given  in  the  list  of  prisoners 
taken  at  the  capture  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Two  sons  of  Colonel  Humphrey  Mackworth  of  Betton 
Strange,  who  played  a  leading  part  in  Shropshire  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament,  were  also  at  Shrewsbury  School 
under  Chaloner.  Of  these  the  elder,  Thomas,^  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estates,  was  Farmer  of  the  Excise  in 
Lancashire,  represented  Shropshire  in  the  Parliaments  of 
1656  and  1658,  and  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1669.  The 
other  son,  Humphrey,*  was  a  colonel  in  Cromwell's  army  and 
governor  of  Shrewsbury  after  his  father's  death.  He  repre- 
sented Shrewsbury  in  the  Parliaments  of  1654,  1656,  and 
1658,  and  held  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  from  1652  to  1660. 
From  1649  ^^  1^55  ^^  discharged  the  duties  of  one  of  the 
Justices  of  Chester  as  deputy  for  Mr.  John  Bradshaw. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Taylor,'  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
who  was  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  1664-87,  spent  two  or 
three  years  as  a  boy  at  Shrewsbury  School  before  going  to  Eton. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Roderick,*  M.A.,  the  first  Head  Master 
of  Wem  Grammar  School,  was  also  a  pupil  of  Chaloner. 

^  Thomas  Mackworth  was  born  in  1626,  and  was  entered  at  Shrewsbury  School 
in  May,  1638,  on  the  same  day  as  his  yoanger  brother  Hamphrey.  Both  boys 
were  re-entered  at  school  in  1641.  Thomas  was  twice  married,  first  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Richard  Bulkeley,  of  Buntingsdale,  and  second,  to  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Mytton.     (Blakbway's  Shsrifs,) 

*  Humphrty  Mackworth  was  baptised  on  May  31st,  1631,  at  St.  Chad's, 
Shrewsbury.  He  is  said  to  have  been  made  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury  on  Mr. 
Edward  Moseley  being  appointed  to  a  Scotch  judgeship.  But  it  is  possible 
that  his  &ther  may  have  been  re-appointed  Recorder  on  this  occasion,  for  Mr. 
William  Jones,  who  was  chosen  for  the  office  on  March  ist,  165!,  is  said  to  have 
been  appointed  on  the  death  of  Humphrey  Msickworth,  Esq.,  and  it  was  of  course 
the  elder  Humphrey  Mackworth  who  died  in  1654.  There  is  probably  some  con- 
fusioD  in  the  records  between  fiither  and  son.  Humphrey  the  younger  died  in 
168 1,  and  was  buried  on  June  21st  at  Sutton.    (OWBN  and  Blakbway.) 

'  Andrno  Taylor  graduated  B.A.  in  1661,  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he 
ever  took  his  M.A.  degree.  He  was  nominated  Head  Master  on  November 
50th,  1664. 

*  RUhcard  Roderick  was  a  native  of  Oswestry,  and  entered  school  in  1637.  He 
was  appointed  Head  Master  of  Wem  Grammar  School  in  165a  Sir  Thomas 
Adams  was  the  founder  of  the  school,  which  was  at  first  carried  on  in  a  large 
room  over  the  market-house.  But  in  August,  1665,  Mr.  Wycharley,  who  haid 
bought  the  barony  and  manor  of  Wem,  forbade  its  further  use  for  this  purpose, 
and  £rom  that  time  till  1670,  when  the  school-house  was  built,  the  masters  appear 
to  have  taught  the  boys  in  church.  Roderick  matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
June  26th,  1640,  aged  nineteen;  B.A.  in  1644;  M.A.  (Brasenose)  in  1647.  He 
remained  Head  Master  of  Wem  till  his  death  in  1674.  (Garbbtt's  Hist,  of  Worn,) 
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In  the  registers  of  benefactors  to  Shrewsbury  School 
library  there  are  many  notes  in  Chaloner's  handwriting 
which  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  things  in  Shrewsbury 
during  the  siege,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  illustrations  both 
of  his  strong  feelings  on  religious  and  political  questions,  and 
also  of  the  somewhat  malicious  humour  which  was  one  of  his 
characteristics.  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Shrewsbury  on 
behalf  of  the  King  a  council  of  war  was  appointed  for  the 
whole  district,  of  which,  Arthur,  Lord  Capel,  was  president 
This  council  held  its  meetings  in  the  school  library,  and  the 
names  of  the  members  who  were  present  on  April  3rd,  1643, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  have  been  preserved.^  The  place 
appointed  for  meeting  was  not  altogether  gratifying  to  a  book- 
loving  Head  Master,  and  Chaloner  has  indignantly  recorded 
in  the  register  of  benefactors  that  the  Notes  of  Heinsius  on 
the  New  Testament^  given  by  Mr.  Daniel,  printer,  was  "  stolen- 
away  when  the  King's  Commission  for  Artillery  sat  daily  in 
the  library,"  and  that  Dr,  Andrewei  Sermons^  given  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Griffies,  one  of  the  Shrewsbury  aldermen,  had  been 
''  basely  torn  by  the  sacrilegious  fingers  of  a  Scotch  camp 
chaplain."* 

In  one  place  in  the  register  Chaloner  speaks  of  two  leading 
puritans  of  Shropshire,  Mr.  Richard  Clutton^  and  his  father- 
in-law,  Alderman  Charles  Benyon,  by  the  nicknames  which 
they  apparently  bore  among  the  Shrewsbury  loyalists,  veiling 
his  satire,  however,  under  Greek  words,  and  English  words 

^  They  were:  Arthur,  Lord  Capel,  Henry  Bromley,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of 
Shropshire,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  John  Meenes,  Sir  Francis  Oatley,  Sir  Richard 
Lee,  Sir  John  Weld,  Edward  Cresset,  Esq.,  and  Euseby  Andrewes,  the  secretary. 
(OwBN  and  Blakbway.) 

'  Both  these  books  were  given  to  the  library  in  1644,  so  that  the  outrages 
cannot  have  been  perpetrated  till  the  latter  days  of  the  siege. 

'  Mr.  Richard  Clutton  gave  Spenser's  and  Donne's  poems  to  the  library. 
Chaloner  calls  him  **T/N^of  r(av  arporffSKuv  rdw  Kotporoftoi^iap  kqX  yafifip^ 
roO  rXflu^^X/yyov."  Nehemiah  Walton  speaks  of  him  in  his  Historical  Notices^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  97,  as  having  taken  an  active  part,  in  September,  1642,  in  trying  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  of  Nantwich  to  resist  the  Commissioners  of  Array  when 
they  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the  town  for  the  King.  (Bhktmay  AfSS.) 
He  was  a  barrister-at-law  and  an  Independent.  Alderman  Charles  Benyon,  who 
was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1593,  was  an  attomey-at-law.  He  was 
Bailiff  of  Shrewsbury  in  1625  and  1634,  and  Mayor  in  1644  and  1651. 
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written  in  Greek  characters.  Glutton  was  ''the  first  of  the 
Roundheads  of  the  New  Cut,"  and  his  father-in-law  ''the 
Plain  Dealer."  Elsewhere  we  find  allusions  to  that  "most 
bloody  rebellion/'  and  a  eulogy  of  Archbishop  Laud's  "  most 
learned  **  treatise  against  Fisher  the  Jesuit  From  this  latter 
entry,  which  was  made  in  1642,  it  is  plain  that  a  rumour 
of  the  impending  fate  of  Laud  had  just  reached  Shrewsbury. 
The  Archbishop  "is  condemned,  they  say,  babad  seggi 
orraban  r^  irpivJ*  The  interpretation  of  this  cryptogram 
may  be  commended  to  the  ingenuity  of  those  skilled  in 
such  matters.  Earlier  in  the  same  year  is  an  amusing  note 
on  Dr.  James  Betton,^  curate  of  St  Mary's,  who  "  vespertilio- 
nised"  when  Shrewsbury  became  a  royal  garrison  to  avoid 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

For  some  months  after  Chaloner's  expulsion  "Black 
David"  was  in  charge  of  such  boys  as  still  remained  in 
the  school.  His  name  appears  in  the  school  account-book 
under  the  year  1645-46  as  second  master,  and  fifty-two 
names  were  entered  on  the  register  between  November  17th, 
1645,  ^^^  November  i6th,  1646.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
any  application  was  made  to  St  John's  College  to  elect 
a  new  Head  Master.  If  such  an  application  were  made, 
the  college,  no  doubt,  declined  to  recognise  Chaloner's  place 
as  vacant  Among  the  Corporation  orders  copied  by  Mr. 
Godolphin  Edwards  there  is  one,  belonging  to  the  municipal 
year  1645-46,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Richard  Pigott  be 
confirmed  as  chief  schoolmaster  and  appointed  catechist 
This  gentleman  was  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Christ's  College, 

^  Dr,  Jamas  Bttton^  second  son  of  Richard  Betton,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Berwick,  was  promoted  from  the  accidence  school  on  January  23rd,  159},  and 
graduated  B.A.  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1608 ;  elected  fellow  in  1611 ; 
Treasurer,  1620-1622;  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  June,  1632.  On 
returning  to  Shrewsbury  after  its  capture  he  indignantly  tore  out  of  the  parish 
register  the  entries  made  in  his  absence.  (Owbn  and  Blakbway.)  The  entries 
are  certainly  missing  fix>m  the  beginning  of  September,  1642,  to  the  end  of  June, 
1643.  "^^  parish  clerk  subsequently  entered  several  names  of  persons  who  had 
been  buried  during  this  interval,  and  appended  a  note  that  their  names  with  many 
others  were  torn  out  when  the  town  was  taken.  Dr.  Betton  became  Rector 
of  Worthen  in  1645.  He  was  buried  at  St  Mary's  in  1665.  In  1619  he  gave 
books  to  the  school  library,  and  is  described  in  the  register  as  M.A.  and  fellow  of 
Queen's  College. 
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Cambridge,  and,  though  not  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  nor 
educated  at  the  school,  he  appears  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  town  by  marriage.  Whoever  invited  him  originally 
to  come  to  Shrewsbury,  his  appointment  had  no  further 
show  of  legality  than  that  which  could  be  given  to  it  by 
this  Corporation  order.  The  first  mention  of  Mr.  Pigott's 
name  in  the  school  accounts  occurs  under  the  year  beginning 
November  17th,  1646.  But  the  new  administration  of  the 
school  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  a  private  school  was  set  up  in  the  town, 
in  rivalry  of  the  Grammar  School,  by  a  clergyman  named 
Scofield.^  Chaloner  too  carried  away  with  him  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  many  of  the  loyalists  who  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  sent  their  sons  to  Shrewsbury 
School;  and  his  educational  work  in  Shropshire,  Stafford- 
shire, and  Wales  during  the  next  eighteen  years  seems  to 
belong  rightly  to  the  history  of  Shrewsbury. 

^  See  the  Life  of  Corbet  Owen  in  Wood's  AtAett.  Oxon, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Thomas  Chaloner's  Wanderings,  1644-1662. 

FOR  eighteen  years  after  the  capture  of  Shrewsbury  and 
his  own  expulsion  from  the  head-mastership  of  the 
school  Chaloner  led  the  life  of  a  wanderer,  pitching  his  tent 
sometimes  in  Shropshire,  sometimes  in  Staffordshire,  and 
sometimes  in  North  Wales  ;^  but  wherever  he  might  fix  his 
home  the  result  was  always  the  same,  a  crowd  of  pupils 
gathered  round  him  and  a  flourishing  school  was  at  once 
established.  Certainly  the  loyalist  schoolmaster  met  mis- 
fortune with  courage.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  capture  of 
the  town  he  had  already  started  a  school  at  Ryton,  near 
Baschurch.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  he  did  not  like 
the  locality,  and  after  trying  it  for  seven  months  he  shifted 
his  quarters  to  a  place  called  Newnes,  near  Ellesmere.  A 
journey  to  London  soon  followed,  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
coming  to  some  terms  with  the  ruling  authorities.  Chaloner^s 
object  was  attained,  but  at  a  heavy  cost  both  to  his  purse 
and  his  conscience.  '' Conditiones  admisi  (he  mournfully 
says)  et  rei  et  conscientiae  meae  perquam  graves."  He  was 
obliged,  in  fact,  to  pay  a  composition  of  £60,  and  with  as 
few  grimaces  as  possible  to  swallow  the  covenant  Feeling 
tolerably  safe  from  further  interference  Chaloner  now  ven- 
tured to  take  a  more  suitable  house,  which,  like  his  former 
abode,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ellesmere.  This  house 
bore  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Birchall  or  Birch  Hall,' 

^  Chaloner  curried  away  with  him  from  Shrewibary  the  school  register,  and 
from  his  notes  and  memoianda  on  its  blank  pages  the  various  details  of  his  lifB 
and  adfentoies  during  these  eighteen  years  are  gpUhered. 

*  Goo^  mentions  Birch  HaU  in  his  History  0/ Middle. 
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which  the  new  tenant  was  pleased  to  latinise  as  iGdes  Betu- 
lienses.  At  Birch  Hall  Chaloner  opened  school  on  April  6th, 
1646,  comparing  himself  on  the  occasion  to  Dionysius, 
"  Syracusis  exulans  Corinthi  tyrannidem  molior."  His  work 
began  under  sad  circumstances.  Two  days  after  the  school 
was  opened  he  lost  his  little  daughter  Mary,  the  second  whom 
he  had  christened  by  that  name.  But  the  school  rapidly 
attained  respectable  numbers.  Probably  most  of  his  Ryton^ 
pupils  accompanied  Chaloner  to  Birch  HalL  Others  rapidly 
followed,  and  before  long  his  school  attained  respectable 
numbers.  Sir  Thomas  Wolrych,  of  Dudmaston,  sent  five 
of  his  sons  to  Birch  Hall,  two  of  whom  had  previously  been 
at  school  at  Shrewsbury.  Three  sons  of  Lord  Kilmorey  and 
one  of  Sir  Richard  Lee  were  also  there,  and  in  five  months 
Chaloner  had  entered  ninety-eight  boys.  The  names  of 
Kynaston,  Bromhall,  Bostock,  Hanmer,  Middleton,  and 
Berkeley  are  all  found  in  the  Birch  Hall  rq[ister,  and  the 
school  bills  of  two  boys  named  Pope,  the  contents  of  which 
are  of  some  little  interest  as  showing  current  prices^  are 
among  Chaloner's  memoranda.  Ovid's  Epistles,  it  seema,  cost 
is.  6d.\  Tull/s  Offices,  is.  2^,  and  a  gnammar,  is^\  while 
the  boys  had  to  pay  from  is.  4//.  to  zr.  for  shoes,  from  i^.  8^ 
to  IS.  lod.  for  stockings,  and  yl.  for  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Coined  money  was  probaUy  scarce  in  Shropshire  at  this 
time,  for  we  find  boys'  school  fees  occasionally  paid  in  malt. 
But  Chaloner's  scholastic  career  at  Birch  Hall,  though  pros- 
perous, was  only  prolonged  for  a  few  months.  At  the 
beginning  of  February,  164^,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Bart,  of 
Adderley,  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  Shropshire, 
appointed  him  to  the  head-mastership  of  Market  Drayton 
Grammar  School,  and,  at  the  same  time,  procured  for  him 
from  Parliament  a  dispensation  which  would  allow  him  to 
hold  the  position.  Chaloner  began  work  at  Drayton  with 
apparently  excellent  prospects  of  success.  His  reputation  as 
a  teacher,  the  number  of  boys  who  followed  him  from  Birch 

1  Collins  states  the  number  of  Ryi9H  boys  who  followed  Chaloner  to  Buch 
Hall  to  have  been  forty-ibur.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Chaloner's  diary  or  Uata  to 
show  what  the  number  really  was.  As  a  matter  of  fiict  only  tw/O  of  the  Birch 
Hall  boys  are  definitely  stated  to  have  been  at  Ryton. 
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Hall  to  Market  Drayton,  and  his  superiority  in  point  of 
enei^  and  industry  to  his  predecessors,  gave  rise  at  once  to 
a  general  expectation  that  under  his  management  the  *  faded 
glories  of  the  school'*  would  be  revived.  Unfortunately, 
however,  diere  were,  as  Chaloner  tells  us,  two  great  difficul- 
ties in  his  way.  The  first  of  these  was  pecuniary.  Though 
quite  unable  to  afford  it  he  was  obliged  to  pay  ;£'io  to  Mr. 
Cudworth,  the  retiring  Head  Master.  But  the  other  difficulty 
was  of  a  far  more  serious  character.  Twenty  days'  work  had 
hardly  been  accomplished  at  Drayton  when  "that  most 
accursed  Committee  of  Delegates  for  Shropshire,"^  to  use 
poor  Chaloner's  indignant  language,  deprived  him  of  his 
mastership.  Many  influential  friends  interceded  for  him,  but 
in  vain.  The  Committee  continued  "implacable  and  in- 
exorable," and  Chaloner  was  compelled  to  obey  their 
''tyrannical  mandate"  and  go.  But  "divine  clemency,"  as 
he  gratefully  acknowledges,  did  not  desert  him. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  ejection  from  Market 
Drayton  he  was  offered  the  head-mastership  of  Hawarden 
Schocd  in  Flintshire.  Thither  he  plodded  in  the  last  days 
of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  in  unusually 
severe  weather  for  the  time  of  year,  "per  nives,  per  bene 
longum  iter,"  accompanied  by  a  little  band  of  twelve  pupils, 
who  would  not  desert  him.  Two  of  them  were  his  sons, 
John  and  David  His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  had  started  for 
Cambridge  on  September  22nd,  1646,  while  Chaloner  was 
still  at  Birch  Hall.  By  March  19th,  164^,  he  was  well 
at  work  in  his  new  home  at  Hawarden,  though  at  first 
he  was  by  no  means  contented  with  his  position.  The 
boys  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  for  the  most  part 
of  a  lower  class  than  those  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed,  and  he  complains  that  he  was  obliged  to 
teach  them  the  very  rudiments  of  English.^  But,  as  usual, 
Chaloner's  fame  rapidly  spread  abroad,  and  in  a  short  time 
gentlemen's  sons  came  in  considerable  numbers  to  Hawarden 

^  **  Tbe  Conmittee  for  Scandmloos  tnd  Plundered  Ministers." 
*  "  Miigna  illic  pueroram  infinue  sortis  multitudo,  qui  prima  vemacube  linguae 
nidimcnta  diicebsnt,  ingntam  mihi  creabant  molesdam." 
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School.^    In  three  months'  time  he  had  entered  150  boys, 
and  he  speaks  in  warm  terms  of  his  pupils'  abilities,  as  well 
as  of  their  affection  for  him.'    To  illustrate  their  powers  he 
mentions  a  performance  they  gave  of  Plautus's  comedy  of 
The  Captives^  and  alludes  to  the  verse-contests  into  which 
they  entered  with  the  boys  of  the  neighbouring  school  of 
Chester.    But  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  "  the  Committee 
of  Delegates  "  was  at  hand.    The  Plague  came  to  Hawarden. 
The  school  was  at  once  broken  up,  and  on  June  28th,  1647, 
the  boys  set  off  homewards.'    Whether  or  not  this  step  was 
taken  soon  enough  to  save  the  rest  does  not  appear ;  but  one 
boy,  at  any  rate,  went  home  only  to  die.    His  name  was 
William  Barlow.^    He  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
representation  of  The  Captives^  and  is  described  by  Chaloner 
as  a  boy  of  extraordinary  ability.    Once  again  was  our 
unlucky  schoolmaster  obliged  to  break  ground  in  a  new 
place,  and  he  seems  to  have  lost  but  little  time  in  effecting 
his  migration,  for  early  in  July  we  find  him  beginning  work 
at  Overton,  another  Flintshire  town.    Twenty-two  of  his 
Hawarden  boys,  most  of  whom  had  been  at  Birch  Hall  as 
well,  soon  made  their  way  to  Overton,  and  by  the  following 
February  Chaloner  was  able  to  make  out  a  class-list  of  fifty- 
eight  bojrs,  ten  of  whom  boarded  in  his  own  house.     But 
he  appears  to  have  regarded  Overton  merely  as  a  stop-gap, 
having  set  his  heart  on  the  head-mastership  of  Wrexham 
Grammar  School.    Consequently  he  was  both  disappointed 
and  indignant  when  he  failed  to  obtain  the  post    Someone 
of  influence,  probably  the  Major-General  of  the  district, 
appears  to  have  promised  support  which  he  failed  to  give. 
Chaloner  describes  himself  as  having  been  *'  taken  in  by  the 

fair  speeches  of  the  accursed  M ."  * 

The  Wrexham  electors  too,  who  rejected  him,  do  not 

^  "  Magna  generosionim  quoque  multitudo  statim  illuc  confluzit." 

'  "  Nusquam  aut  doctiores  aut  mei  amantiores  discipulos  sensL" 

'  Fifty-seven  of  the  Hawarden  boys  are  registered  as  €xtratui, 

^  Chaloner  gives  the  names  of  twenty-two  boys,  of  whom  William  Barlow 

was  one,  who,  with  about  130  othen,  left  Hawarden  at  this  time  *'  pro  timore 

peslis." 
'  "  Deceptus  blandiloqueoti^  rov  Karapirw  H" 
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escape  scot-free.  He  stigmatises  them  as  Cobblers}  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  Chaloner*s  temper  was  not  improving.  But 
he  had  domestic  troubles  to  worry  him  at  the  time  as  well  as 
those  from  without  Mrs.  Chaloner  did  not  get  on  with  an 
assistant  master  of  her  husband's,  named  David  Pdrce,  and, 
to  make  matters  worse,  Chaloner  thought  his  wife  in  the 
wrong.^  In  the  end  Peirce  had  to  go,  and  Chaloner 
generously  paid  his  expenses  for  some  time  at  Cambridge, 
hoping,  as  he  says,  **  amicas  a^lOf/8a^''  It  was  on  Michaelmas- 
day,  1648,  that  David  Peirce  set  off  for  Cambridge,  and 
Chaloner^s  own  stay  at  Overton  lasted  very  little  longer. 
His  last  entry  is  dated  October  20th,  1648,  and  in  the 
following  February  we  find  him  setting  to  work  again  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stone  in  Staffordshire. 

The  Overton  school-keeping  had  lasted  just  nineteen 
months,  during  which  time  Chaloner  would  appear  from  his 
register  to  have  had  ninety-six  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-four 
boarded  in  his  house  But  it  is  probable  that  he  really  had 
many  more  boys  to  teach  than  this  while  he  was  at  Overton, 
for  he  speaks  in  his  diary  of  **  the  incredible  multitude  of 
gentlemen's  sons"  who  came  to  him  there,*  and  it  is  plain 
that  his  entries  were  written  down  in  a  very  irregular  fashion. 
These  constant  changes  and  troubles  did  not  prevent  Chaloner 
from  making  a  new  beginning  at  Stone  in  high  spirits.  His 
register  opens  with  a  pun.*  Thirty-seven  boys  were  entered 
on  February  6th,  the  first  school-day ;  and  in  less  than  a 
month  Chaloner  had  sixty  names  on  his  lists.  By  June  28th, 
1650,  this  number  was  increased  to  154.  And  the  names 
of  many  of  the  boys  sound  familiarly  in  our  ears.  Cottons, 
from  Combermere,  Wolryches,  fix>m  Dudmaston,  Leightons, 
Bromhalls,  Dods,  Eytons,  Whitmores,  Bagnalls,  Herberts, 
Lutwiches,  Vemons,  Duttons,  Salisburys,  Vaughans,  and 
Breretons  are  all  to  be  found  among  them.    But,  somehow 

^  '*  Repndiatus  a  sutoribus  Wrexamiensibus." 

'  "  Hypodidasculum  Davidem  Peirce  quern  nixnium  iniquiter  ab  uxore  mdt 
trectatum  misi  ad  Cantabrigiain,  ibique  pro  tempore  mets  sumptibus  alo,  speians 
amicas  d/Mc/S&s." 

'  '^  Ad  locum  incredibilis  generosorum  coDfluxit  multitudo." 

*  "  Feb.  6.  Deo  &vente  auspicamur  waiJ^ytifytuf  4p  rj  fAMr^** 
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or  other,  Chaioner  got  discontented  with  his  life  at  Stone  ;^ 
and  soon  after  June,  1650,  he  gave  up  school  work  altogether, 
and  engaged  himself  as  domestic  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
John  Puleston,  of  Emrall,  one  of  whose  sons  appears  to  have 
been  at  school  under  him,  both  at  Overton  and  Stone.     Here 
he  continued  three  years,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
happy  years.     His  pupils  he  describes  as  "  boys  of  very  small 
ability."   Then  he  did  not  like  the  subordinate  position  which 
he  held ;  he  had  been  so  long  a  ruler  that  any  form  of  servi- 
tude had  become  utterly  distasteful  to  him.     His  thoughts 
naturally  turned  much  at  this  time  to  the  old,  happy  days  at 
Shrewsbury,  to  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  so  long  been 
on  intimate  terms,  and  to  the  pleasant  companions  whom  he 
used  to  meet  at  "  the  Sextry."    It  was  while  living  at  Emrall 
that  Chaioner  penned  those  lists  of  his  old  friends,  of  which 
merition  has  been  made  on  earlier  pages.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  the  head-master- 
ship of  Ruthin  School  was  offered  him  in  August,  1653^  he 
gladly  welcomed  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  the  more  inde- 
pendent position  of  a  schoolmaster.   But  his  mind  was  a  little 
troubled  by  the  laughing  comments  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as 
by  the  friendly  hints  of  those  more  favourably  disposed 
towards  him,  that  these  frequent  changes  of  his  betokened 
a  roving  disposition.     His  friends,  he  tells  us,  were  b^inning 
to  speak  of  him  as  "lapis    mobilis,  cui    nuUus  adhacreat 
muscus."    His  customary  buoyant  spirits,  however,  had  quite 
returned  when  he  entered  on  his  new  career  on  August  19th, 
1653,  at  Ruthin.     He  makes  jocular  notes  on  the  names 
of  the  boys  as  he  enters  them  on  his  list,  bracketing  together 
three  brothers  as  "a  three-branched  Green,"  occasionally 
entering  a  boy  as  a  "  Petty,"  a  name,  by-the-by,  which  used 
to  be  given,  and  probably  is  still  given,  to  boys  in  the 
lowest  form  at  Charterhouse,  and  describing  a  Lloyd  of 
Fenecke  as  "one  more  country  boor."     In  one  place  he 
records  with  evident  satisfaction  that  some  boys  had  brought 
him  a  gold  Jacobus,  and  others  a  "  Charles  on  horseback," 

^  His  wife  seems  to  have  died  about  this  time,  and  her  loss  had  probably  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  change  of  lile. 
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and  elsewhere  he  calls  a  boy  "  Charles's  Horseman/'  no  doubt 
because  his  entrance  fee  was  paid  with  jsl  crown  of  Charles 
the  First  His  neighbours,  too»  he  found  friendly  and  hospit- 
able; perhaps  they  were  too  hospitable,  for  in  Chaloner's 
diary  ^  for  January,  165!,  there  is  a  somewhat  suggestive 
entry  for  a  certain  Tuesday,  "Repetita  potatio,  renovata 
pcenitentia."  And  alas  I  the  very  next  day  we  read,  "  Plas-y- 
Ward  convivabar;  etsi  sobrius,  tamen  aegriuscule."  Per- 
secutions and  disappointments,  domestic  troubles  and  an 
unsettled  life  had,  it  is  to  be  feared,  caused  his  convivial 
tastes  to  develope  into  something  like  habits  of  excess.  We 
will  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  Edward  Thelwall,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  squire  of  Plas-y-Ward,  who  was  one  of  Chaloner's 
boys  at  Ruthin,  was  not  at  home  during  his  master's  visits. 

About  this  time  Chaloner's  mind  was  seriously  disturbed 
by  family  troubles.  His  daughter  Muriel  had  become 
acquainted  with  a  man  named  John  Lloyd,  whom  Chaloner 
describes  as  a  TrapaanijuLog,  by  which,  we  may  suppose,  he 
means  an  adventurer,  and  the  father  had  to  go  off  suddenly, 
two  days  after  his  convivial  entertainment  at  Plas-y-Ward, 
to  Wr^Kham,  where  the  girl  and  her  sister  were  staying,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  hasty  marriage,  or,  at  least,  a  betrothal. 
His  son  Sam  also  had  got  into  debt,  and  this  was  a  source 
of  worry  to  him  nearly  all  the  time  he  lived  at  Ruthin. 
But  the  school  flourished ;  and,  during  the  three  years  of 
Chaloner's  mastership,  he  entered  no  less  than  245  boys. 
One  might  have  hoped  that  here  at  last  our  wandering 
schoolmaster  would  be  left  in  peace.  But  this  was  not  to 
be.  In  the  early  part  of  November,  1655,  ^^e  Lord  Pro- 
tector issued  an  edict,  prohibiting,  under  heavy  penalties, 

1  Chaloner^  Bdf-aiMlyBiiig  little  diary,  which  »  here  ^qyotBd,  only  hsts  for 
a  week.    The  entries  nm  thu« :~ . 

1.  Sabbatum  afflicton  to  be  chosen  rather  than  sin. 

2.  Non  est  intelligens,  non  est,  qui  deum  qioerit. 

3.  Repetita  potatio,  renovata  ixsnitentia. 

4.  Flashy- Ward  convivabar ;  etsi  sobrius,  tn  s^iiuscule. 

5.  Nonnihil  legi,  oravi,  meditatus  sum. 

6.  Anzius  ne  Muriel  se  perditu  iret,  Wrexham  jam  profecttis,  illinc  earn  cm 
sofore  abduxi  moerens,  ne  forte,  me  inscio,  h9i  sesc  To^^trifuf  deqxmaaret 

7.  Initinere  domu  versus,  in  salutandis  amicis  aby t  hie  dies. 
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any  preacher,  schoolmaster,  or  fellow  of  a  college,  who  had 
at  any  time  aided  the  Royal  cause  by  fighting,  or  preaching, 
or  in  any  other  way,  and  had  in  consequence-  been  ejected 
from  his  office,  from  ever  hereafter  discharging  similar 
duties. 

The  Major-Gcneral  of  the  North  Wales  district,  instigated 
thereto  by  the  spiteful  whispers  of  Chaloner's  enemies  at 
Wrexham,  proceeded  to  set  the  edict  in  force  against  him, 
and  no  entries  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ruthin  register  between 
October  8th,  1655,  and  March  ist,  165!.  At  this  time,  sad 
to  relate,  Muriel  Chaloner  was  married  to  John  Lloyd,  the 
Parasemus.  Not  that  her  father  had  altered  his  mind  as  to 
the  character  of  the  man.  He  speaks  of  his  unacceptable 
son-in-law  as  silly^  and  worthless,^  and  adds  that  he  was 
£SO  in  debt  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  Nothing  but  the 
pecuniary  straits  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  his  suspension 
from  his  Ruthin  mastership  would  have  induced  Chaloner  to 
allow  the  marriage.  So  he  tells  us  in  his  diary ;  but  still  he 
managed  to  give  his  daughter  ;^  120  as  her  dowry,  though 
the  gift  was  of  little  use;  for  in  six  months  air  the  money, 
to  Chaloner's  bitter  indignation,  had  vanished,  without  leaving 
his  /utile  son-in-law  a  single  farthing  to  buy  himself  **  the 
halter  which  his  vices  deserved."  In  the  meantime  poor 
Chaloner  had  got  into  further  trouble  with  the  puritan 
authorities,  in  consequence  of  some  rash  expressions  of 
which  he  made  use  in  a  funeral  sermon.  He  confesses  that 
he  had  been  imprudent  in  the  matter;  and  doubtless  his 
sarcasm  must  have  been  somewhat  biting  to  those  of  his 
puritan  neighbours  who  were  able  to  understand  it 

Chaloner's  dead  friend  seems  to  have  refused  to  subscribe 
the  covenant,  and  Chaloner  ai|[ued  in  his  sermon  that  he 
ought  not  altogether  to  be  condemned  on  that  account, 
seeing  that  noisy  disputes  should  never  be  allowed  to  arise 
about  things  accessory  or  indifferent  so  long  as  faith  in 
matters  fundamental  were  retained.  He  then  went  on  to 
tell  a  story  about  James  I.,  intended  to  illustrate  the  honesty 
of  his  friend's  line  of  conduct    One  day,  in  a  facetious 

*  Vecors.  *  Futilis. 
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humour,  the  King  declared  that  he  saw  a  star  in  the  heavens, 
it  being  broad  daylight  at  the  time. 

Shortly  afterwards  one  of  his  courtiers,  who  was  standing 
near,  moved  by  the  continued  assertions  of  the  King,  declared 
that  he  also  saw  the  star.  "  See,  there  it  is,"  he  said,  "  how 
brightly  it  shines!"  Others  then  joined  in,  and  declared 
that  they  also  could  see  the  star.  But  there  was  one  by- 
stander who  did  not  scruple  to  deny  that  the  star  was  visible 
to  him.  "  I  have,"  he  said, "  no  such  far-seeing  eyes ;  I  see  no 
star."  "  Sayest  thou  so  ?  "  answered  the  King.  "  Thou  art  an 
honest  and  a  truthful  man,  but  these  others  are  ready  to 
affirm  or  deny  anything  to  win  favour." 

Then  the  preacher  went  on  to  apply  his  story.  •*  I  do  not 
deny,  for  my  part,  that  a  new  reformation  star  has  risen  in 
our  ecclesiastical  hemisphere.  But  if  anyone  from  blindness 
or  dimness  of  sight  should  fail  to  see  this  star,  and  should 
ingenuously  acknowledge  that  he  could  not  see  it,  he  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  a  far  honester  man  than  those  time-servers 
who,  in  full  sail  for  promotion,  exclaim  impudently  enough, 
'  The  star,  the  star ! '  when  perhaps  they  can  see  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

A  journey  to  London,  and  an  interview  with  the  Lord 
Protector,  led  to  the  Ruthin  question  being  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Major-General  of  the  district.  Uncertain 
as  to  what  might  ultimately  be  his  fate,  his  mind  swayed 
alternately  by  hopes  and  fears,  Chaloner  set  off  homeward, 
and  had  nearly  reached  Whitchurch,  in  Shropshire,  when  an 
accident  happened  to  him,  which  he  describes  in  an  amusing 
way. 

His  mare  stumbled,  and  having  thrown  him  in  the  mud, 
fell  with  her  whole  weight  upon  the  lower  part  of  his 
body.  He  was  able,  he  says,  ''to  cry  aloud  and  bewail 
his  sins,"  but  not  to  free  himself  "  from  the  jaws  of  so 
imminent  a  death,"  and  it  would  have  been  all  over  with 
him  had  not  a  maidservant  opportunely  come  to  his  aid. 
How  she  helped  him  he  does  not  mention,  but  the  danger 
from  which  he  escaped  was  (in  his  own  mind  at  least)  con- 
siderable ;  for  he  notes  in  his  diary  that  his  ''daily  thanks  are 
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due  to  God  his  Saviour,  especially  at  half-past  nine  o'clock 
on  Sunday/'  the  time  at  which  the  accident  seems  to  have 
happened.  Without  further  misadventure  Chaloner  reached 
home,  and  the  Major-General,  apparently,  being  gracious, 
reassembled  his  scholars  and  resumed  work  at  Ruthin. 

But  another  change  was  at  hand.  Mr.  William  Adams, 
citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London,  had  recently  founded 
a  Grammar  School  at  Newport  in  Shropshire,  and  wished 
Chaloner  to  be  its  first  Head  Master.  Cromwell's  assent  to  the 
arrangement  was  obtained  by  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Gilbert,^  Rector  of  Edgmond,  an  assistant  Commissioner  for 
the  "ejection  of  scandalous  ministers  and  schoolmasters," 
and  a  man  of  great  influence  at  the  time  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  From  Chaloner's  diary  it  appears  that  he  started 
from  Ruthin  for  Newport  on  July  24th,  1656,  intending  to 
return  on  the  26th,  and,  as  no  further  entries  occur  in  his 
Ruthin  raster  after  this  date,  we  may  assume  that  it  marks 
approximately  the  time  of  his  appointment 

But  it  was  not  till  January  7th,  i65f,  that  Newport  School 
was  formally  opened.  In  the  meantime  Chaloner  had  been 
in  great  pecuniary  difficulties.  His  children  were  nearly  all 
grown  up,  but  they  were  still  for  the  most  part  dependent  on 
him,  and  he  found  great  difficulty  in  providing  them  even  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  had  paid  off  his  son  Sam's  debts 
on  October  nth,  1654;  but  fresh  debts  had  been  incurred 
before  the  family  left  Ruthin.  Another  son,  David,^  for 
whom  a  post  had  been  obtained  in  London,  after  holding 
it  only  for  a  year,  had  recently  returned  home  "  with  a  bad 
grace,"  and  with  no  fruit  to  show  for  the  ;^20  which  he  had 
expended.    In  these  money  difficulties  Chaloner's  thoughts 

^  Tbomu  Gilbert  wu  a  son  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Gilbert,  of  Frees,  in  Sbrofssbire. 
He  matriculated  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  November  13th,  1629,  as  pleb.  fil. 
of  Salop,  aged  szteen.  B.A.,  1625;  M.A.,  1638;  B.D.,  1648;  Chaplain  of 
Magdalen  College,  i6s6-€o;  Vicar  of  St  Lawimoe,  Reading,  1647*50;  Rector 
of  Edgmond,  1649 ;  ejected,  x66a.  (Fostbr's  Alunmi  Oxon,) 

*  David  Chaloner  was  baptised  at  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  March  15th,  163^, 
and  was  at  school  under  his  &ther  at  Hawarden,  Overton,  Stone,  and  Newport. 
After  giving  him  two  years  more  schooling  his  fiuhcr  tent  him  to  Jens  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  sisar  June  7th,  165S. 
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turned  to  his  old  assistant  at  Overton,  David  Peirce,  with 
whom  Mrs.  Chaloner  had  quarrelled,  and  to  whom  he  had 
generously  advanced  money  for  his  support  at  Cambridge. 
Peirce  had  subsequently  obtained  employment  in  another 
school,  and  Chaloner  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  repay 
a  portion  of  the  sum  which  he  had  advanced  to  him.  But, 
on  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  Peirce  had  become  subject  to 
attacks  of  *'  melancholia,"  and  was  likely  in  consequence  to 
lose  his  mastership,  his  sole  means  of  subsistence.  So  no 
help  was  to  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter.  And  when  the 
new  school  at  Newport  was  opened  prosperity  did  not  come 
to  it  all  at  once.  Forty-five  boys,  it  is  true,  had  followed 
their  old  master  from  Ruthin ;  but  new  pupils  were  slow  to 
appear,  and  some  sixteen  months  seem  to  have  elapsed 
before  the  school  could  be  said  to  have  firmly  established 
its  reputation.  By  that  time  the  numbers  had  sufficiently 
increased  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a  second  master ; 
and  the  post  was  offered  by  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Head 
Master's  eldest  son  Thomas,  who  had  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge some  years  before,  and  had  been  for  three  years 
Head  Master  of  a  school  near  Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  probably 
Nantwich.^ 

A  Newport  school  list,  dated  June  26th,  1658,  and  con- 
taining as  many  as  242  names,  has  been  preserved  It  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  youi^er  Chaloner,  who  has  prefixed 
to  it  a  brief  account  of  his  own  appointment  to  the  second- 
mastership,  in  which  account  his  father  and  chief  is  spoken 
of  in  a  somewhat  patronizing  fashion.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  Chaloner  sent  two  complimentary  addresses  in 
Latin  verse  to  Mr.  William  Dugard,  Head  Master  of  Mer- 
chant Tailors*  School,  who  had  recently  published  a  Lexicon 
of  the  Greek  Testament  for  the  use  of  schoolboys.  Both 
addresses  are  given  in  an  edition  of  the  book  printed  in  i66a 
Whatever  may  be  their  poetic  merits  in  the  eyes  of  modem 

^  Tbonmi  Cbtloner,  jan*,  describes  tkescbool  of  which  he  had  been  mastcf  for 
three  yean  as  Schola  VicoMalbanensis.  This  school  was  probably  Nantwich,  as 
boys  from  Nantwich  School,  admitted  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1656 
and  1659,  are  said  to  have  been  educated  nnder  Mr.  Chaloner. 
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Salopians^  they  are  worth  preserving  as  illustrations  of  the 
kindly  humour  of  their  author. 

I. 

"  Plostello  iimizus,  paulatim,  parvulus  infans 
Assuescit  teneris  terram  contingere  plantis, 
Brachiaque  adstantis  fastidit  nota.puelUe : 
Ilia  videns,  ridensque  shnul,  mihi  gratulor,  inquit, 
Taedia  defessis  tandem  excussisse  lacertis, 
Camitiem  septena  mihi  jam  lustra  tulerunt 
Dictanti  pueris  linguae  primordia  Graecas. 
Ah  quoties  duri  post  tsedia  longa  laboris 
Hora  fatigatum  dimisit  quinta  Magistrum. 
Tu  plaustrum,  Dugarde,  scholis  puerile  paristi. 
Cut  tarda  innitens  Tironum  infantia,  post  hac 
Figere  sponte  su4  gressus,  et  poplite  moto 
Altemare  pedes  per  Graeca  volumina  possit 
Neglectus  gaudetque  tuens  meditamina  Doctor, 
Ergo  tibi  grates  debemus,  quotquot  ubivis 
Ingenuam  facile  pubem  moderamur  habeni : 
Nemo  magis,  quam  cujus  adhuc  vexata  procellis 
Innumerisi  perpessa  minas  caelique  marisque. 
Tandem  tuta,  hfovo  consedit  cymbula  Portu. 

II. 

'^  Inviti  quotquot  lucem  videre  Minervi 
£t  piper  et  scombros  plurima  scripta  timent 
At  tua  in  aetemos  industria  parturit  usus 
Quantum  vis  serae  posteritatis  opus. 
Cui  frustri  quisquam  cams  adhibere  secundas 
Spondeat,  aut  pbigio,  vendicet  ista  suo 
Hinc  praeceptori  repetendae  nausea  crambes 
ToUitur ;  hinc  stimulum  Tiro  laboris  habet 
Augmina  quam  celeri  mihi  parvus  crescat  alumnus 
Cui  sic  praemansos  indis  in  ora  cibos." 

Here,  in  this  New  Part  of  which  Chaloner  speaks,  which 
was  not  destined,  however,  to  be  his  final  haven  of  rest,  we 
must  leave  him  for  a  time,  while  we  return  to  Shrewsbury 
School,  which  had  remained  meanwhile  in  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Pigott,  the  gentleman  whom  the  puritan  authorities  had,  with 
a  calm  indifference  to  the  school  ordinances,  appointed  Head 
Master  after  Chaloner's  expulsion. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Richanl  Pigott,  1646-1662. 

RICHARD  PIGOTT  was  a  native  of  Northwich  in 
Cheshire,^  and  was  probably  brought  up  as  a  boy  at  the 
Grammar  School  in  that  town.  But  all  we  know  for  certain 
about  his  education  is  that  he  matriculated  as  a  member  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,*  in  July,  16 14,  and  graduated 
B.A.  in  1618  and  M.A.  in  1621.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Pigott  was  residing  in  Northwich  in  1640,  for  his  son 
Richard,  who  was  admitted  pensioner  of  St  John's^  Cam- 
bridge, on  May  21st,  1657,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  described 
in  the  college  register  as  "of  Northwich."  And  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  for  many  years,  and  indeed  up  to  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  Shrewsbury,  he  filled  the  office  of 
Head  Master  of  Northwich  Grammar  School,  for  we  find 
in  the  admission  register  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
the  names  of  several  students  who  were  admitted  in  the 
years  1634,  1638,  1639,  ^^^  1642  who  are  described  as 
educated  under  Mr.  Pigott  at  Northwich.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  only  does  his  name  disappear  from  the  register 
as  connected  with  Northwich  after  1642,  but  we  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  a  few  years  later  one  Mr.  Hulme  had 
become  Head  Master. 

For  once  Mr.  Leonard  Hotchkis  has  made  a  slip  in  telling 
us  that  Richard  Pigott  was  Head  Master  of  Newport  before 
going    to    Shrewsbury.*     As    a    matter   of   fact,   Newport 

*  See  Jos$ph  Morru  MSS.  in  the  posseasion  of  Cresswell  Peele,  Esq.,  of 
Shrewsbury.    Mr.  Morris  says  that  the  fitther's  name  was  also  Richard. 

*  Calamy  speaks  of  Richard  Pigott,  the  Head  Master,  as  M.  A.  of  Christ's  College. 
'  Hotchlds's  mistake  was  copied  by  Blakeway,  and  has  since  been  repeated 

by  Mr.  Collins,  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones  In  an  interesting  acootmt  of  Newport 
printed  in  the  Tnmsactwms  tf  tki  Shropskin  ArcAa^icigtca/  Socitiy^  and  by  the 
of  ADNrrr  and  NAONtx>N's  Histwy  efSknwshury  School, 
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Grammar  School  was  not  founded  till  1656,  when  Thomas 
Cbaloner  became  its  first  Head  Master.  Phillips,  in  his 
History  of  Shrewsbury ^  gives  Pigott  the  prefix  of  Rev.  But 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  in  holy  orders.  He  is 
described  in  the  school  account-book  as  Generosus^  a  descrip- 
tion which,  though  not  absolutely  conclusive,  is  certainly 
antagonistic  to  the  notion  that  he  was  an  ordained 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  true  that  the 
Corporation,  which,  under  puritan  influences,  illegally  made 
Richard  Pigott  Head  Master,  gave  him  also  the  appellation 
and  stipend  of  catechist,  an  office  previously  held  by  none 
but  clergymen  of  the  English  Church.  But  this,  in  those 
days  of  puritan  ascendency,  proves  nothing.  Some  time 
elapsed  after  the  capture  of  Shrewsbury  on  February  22nd, 
1641,  before  Pigott  was  made  Head  Master,  or,  at  any  rate, 
before  he  was  able  to  commence  work.  But  the  school  had 
been  s^ain  reopened  by  November  17th,  1645,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  fifty-two  names  were  entered  in 
the  roister  of  admissions. 

Very  little  money,  however,  was  forthcoming  in  that  year 
for  the  payment  of  masters.  Their  united  stipends  amounted 
to  £17.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  exact  time  when  Pigott 
commenced  his  work  as  Head  Master,  but  as  the  charge 
of  20s.  for  the  customary  banquet^ on  his  admission  appears 
in  the  school  accounts  for  the  year  from  November  i6th, 
1646!  he  was  probably  admitted  some  time  subsequent  to 
that  date. 

At  any  rate,  the  first  appearance  of  his  name  as  Head 
Master  and  catechist  occurs  in  this  year's  accounts.  Robert 
Forster,^  the  School  Bailiff,  appears  to  have  been  dismissed 
when  the  puritans  gained  possession  of  the  town,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Richard  Griffith.     It  is  probable  that 

^  Robert  Fonter,  a  bookseller  of  Shrewsbary,  was  appointed  School  Bailiff 
after  the  resignation  of  George  Phillips  on  April  loth,  1635,  on  account  of 
blindness.  The  name  of  Robert  Forster  again  occurs  as  School  Bailiff  after 
the  Restoration.  He  was  doubtless  the  son  of  the  former  Bailiff.  He  is  described 
as  a  draper,  and  is  also  called  junior  in  the  school  account-book.  Robert  Forster, 
the  bookseller,  was  elected  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  in  1661  and  1677.  He  had 
been  nominated  a  member  of  the  Common  Conndl  in  the  Charter  of  1638. 
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his  connection  with  Shrewsbury  by  marriage  1  led  to  Mr. 
Pigott's  election  by  the  Corporation.  As  he  was  neither 
bom  in  Shrewsbury,  nor  educated  at  the  school,  his  appoint- 
ment was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  school  ordinances 
in  almost  every  particular.  But  Pigotfs  contemporaries 
speak  favourably  of  him.  He  was  well  known  to  Richard 
Baxter,  who  calls  him  "my  old  friend."  Calamy  describes 
him  as  '^  an  able,  prudent,  and  religious  man,"  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Tallents,*  the  curate  of  St  Mar/s,  Shrewsbury,  Mr. 
Pigott  "much  improved  Shrewsbury  School  in  every  way 
while  he  was  Head  Master."  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  Mr.  Tallents's  sympathies  were  strongly  with  the  puritan 
party  in  the  town,  and  that  he  cannot  be  regarded  as 
alt(^ether  an  unbiassed  witness  in  the  matter.  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  sixteen  years 
of  Pigott's  head-mastership  many  circumstances  combined  to 
hinder  the  prosperity  of  Shrewsbury  School.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  gentlemen  residing  in  Shropshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  were  staunch  loyalists,  and  not  un- 
naturally preferred  sending  their  boys  to  Chaloner,  or  to  the 
nearest  Grammar  School,  to  allowing  them  to  be  educated 
at  Shrewsbury  under  the  existing  rigime. 

Then  too  in  Shrewsbury  itself  there  were  churchmen  and 
loyalists  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a  gentleman 
named  Scofield  to  establish  a  private  school  there  in  rivalry 
of  the  Grammar  School,  which  was  now,  as  Wood  puts  it, 
"under  the  Government  of  the  Saints."^  Mr.  Scofield's 
school  was  probably  in  existence  as  early  as  1650^  and  it 

^  Mr.  J.  Monris  says  that  Richard  Pigott  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Cheshire  of  Shrewsbury,  glover. 

'  Mr.  Francis  Tallents,  M.A.,  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  who  had 
travelled  much  on  the  Continent,  and  had  somewhere  or  other  obtained 
Presbyterian  orders,  was  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  on  January  4th,  165!, 
curate  of  St.  Mary's.  Bodi  Richard  Baxter  and  the  Head  Master  urged  him 
strongly  to  accept  the  cure.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the  parish  till  September 
1st,  1662,  when  he  was  deprived  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
(OwBN  and  Blakkway.) 

'  See  the  Ltie  of  Corbet  Owen  in  Wood's  Atktn,  Oxen,  Corbet  Owen  was  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  William  Owen,  of  Pontesbury,  and  was  bom  at  Hinton  in  1646.  In 
May,  1658,  he  entered  Westminster  School,  from  whence  be  proceeded  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 
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appears  to  have  been  kept  up  most  of  Pigott's  time.^  But  in 
spite  of  these  difficulties  Shrewsbury  School  continued  to  be 
fairly  well  filled.  In  the  sixteen  years  of  Pigott's  mastership 
the  average  number  of  annual  entries  was  seventy-four,  and 
in  the  year  b^inning  November  i/th,  1652,  as  many  as  102 
boys  were  entered. 

Sometime  during  the  month  of  August,  1650,  the  masters 
and  boys  had  to  migrate  to  GrinshilP  on  account  of  the 
plague  which  was  then  raging  in  Shrewsbury,  and  which  did 
not  come  to  an  end  till  the  middle  of  January,  165^.  As 
many  as  250  people  are  said  to  have  died  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  sickness  in  the  parish  of  St  Chad  alone.' 
"The  schools"  were  dissolved  by  order  of  Council  on 
August  9th,  1650.^ 

The  best  testimony  perhaps  to  Pigott's  fitness  for  his  post 
is  the  fact  that  David  Evans,  Chaloner's  old  friend  and 
colleague,  continued  to  fill  the  second  master's  place  after 
Chaloner  had  left  until  his  death  in  1658. 

"  Black  David "  was  a  Welshman .  by  birth,  and  had  been 
educated  as  a  boy  at  Shrewsbury  School,  subsequently  pro- 
ceeding to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted 
as  a  sizar  on  September  8th,  1623.  He  graduated  B.A.  in 
1626,  and  was  appointed  third  master  on  November  19th, 
1627.^^     If  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  is  correctly  given 

^  Corbet  Owen  is  not  likely  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  Scofield's  school  much  before 
1652. 

*  Gough  mentions  in  his  Hutory  of  Middk  that  the  school  migimted  to 
Grinshill  in  1650,  bat  makes  the  mistake  of  saying  that  the  mignUion  oocmred  in 
Chaloner's  time. 

*  See  OwBN  and  Blakbway.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  town  on 
June  I2th. 

*  The  order  is  given  by  Owen  and  Blakeway.  "You  are  also  forthwith  to 
dissolve  both  the  schools  in  your  towne,  and  see  that  they  continue  soe  till  it 
shall  please  God  the  infection  shall  cease.  *' Jo.  Bradshaw,  P. 

"Whitbhall,  ^h  August,  i6sa*' 

The  second  school  to  which  this  order  refers  may  be  the  accidence  school, 
which  was  generally  treated  separately  firom  the  higher  schools ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  the  school  kept  by  Mr.  Scofield. 

*  The  college  letter  to  the  Bailiffs  of  November  19th,  1627,  describes  David 
Evans  as  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  a  B.A.  of  Jesus  Collie.  His  name  is 
entered  in  his  college  register  as  from  Wales. 
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on  his  grave-stone,  Evans  must  have  been  bom  in  1597. 
He  must  then  have  been  about  twenty-six  years  old  when  he 
went  up  to  Cambridge,  and  had  probably  been  engaged 
during  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  he  left  school 
in  educational  work.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  his 
entry  in  the  school  register,  as  the  name  of  David  Evans 
occurs  no  less  than  seven  times  between  1603  and  1619 ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  entered  Shrewsbury  School  either  in 
1605  or  in  1609.^ 

During  the  interregnum  which  occurred  between  Mr. 
Harding's  departure  about  June,  1636,  and  Chaloner's  ap- 
pointment in  February,  163^,  Evans  acted  temporarily  as 
Head  Master.  On  Gittins's  resignation  in  September,  1638, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  second-mastership,'  and  he  continued 
in  that  office  till  his  death.  Once  again,  while  he  was  at 
Shrewsbury,  David  Evans  had  to  take  chaise  of  the  school 
as  Head  Master.  This  was  after  Chaloner  had  been  expelled 
and  before  Pigott  was  ready  to  b^in  work.  That  he  was 
able  to  work  successfully  and  harmoniously  with  head 
masters  so  opposed  both  in  church  and  state  politics  as 
Chaloner  and  Pigott  is  a  striking  proof  of  bis  amiability 
of  temperament  and  conciliatory  disposition. 

Of  his  "  ability  of  learning "  and  "  conversacon  of  life '' 
the  language  used  by  the  authorities  of  St  John's  College 
in  1627  is  ample  testimony.  And  lastly,  we  have  the 
epitaph  on  his  grave-stone  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  all 
probability  written  by  Chaloner,  which  reflects,  not  only 
the  affectionate  regard  in  which  "Black  David"  was  held 
by  those  who  knew  him  best,  but  the  high  estimate  his 


*  Three  of  these  school  entries  may  be  eliminated  at  once.  In  1607  Evans 
was  only  ten  yean  old,  and  cannot  have  been  placed  in  the  highest  school.  The 
1619  entry  cannot  be  his,  as  he  was  then  twenty-two  years  old,  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  he  entered  school  in  1615  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  161 1, 
again,  David  Evans  was  fourteen,  and  a  boy  of  that  age  would  be  unusually 
backward  to  to  be  placed  in  the  thiid  schooL  In  1603,  at  the  age  of  six, 
he  would  be  more  likely  to  be  placed  in  the  accidence  school  than  in  the  third 
schooL 

'  The  fonnal  deed,  executed  by  Chaloner  and  the  Bailifib,  promoting  David 
Evans  to  the  scoond-mastership,  is  preserved  in  the  school  account-book. 
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colleagues    had    formed    of   his    powers    as-  a   teacher   of 
grammar.^ 

David  Evans  was  succeeded  in  the  second-mastership  by 
Mr.  Edward  Cotton,*  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was 
entered  at  school  in  January,  162}.  After  graduating  at 
Oxford — B.A.  in  1635,  and  M.A.  in  1639 — ^^  was  made  a 
fellow  of  University  College.  On  March  17th,  i65f,  he  was 
admitted  pensioner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
college  having  probably  made  his  migration  a  condition 
of  his  election  to  the  second-mastership,  and  eight  months 
afterwards,  on  December  2nd,  1659,  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
Evans's  place. 

Mr.  Robert  Ogden,  who  held  the  third-mastership  in 
Chaloner's  time,  was  succeeded  in  1649,  according  to  Hotch- 
kis,  by  Mr.  Harrison.*  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Solden,* 
appears  in  Hotchkis's  list  of  masters  as  having  been  appointed 
in  1657.  But  we  learn  from  the  register  of  benefactors  to 
the  school  library  that  he  was  third  master  in  1654;  and 
Phillips  puts  his  appointment  as  early  as  165 1. 

Mr.  Hugh  Spurstow,  who  was  the  fourth  master  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  died  on  October  19th,  1636,*  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Jackson.  The  Rev.  Peter  Lloyd,  who  was 
certainly  fourth  master  in   1647,^  probably  held  the  post 

^  David  Evans  died  May  26th,  1658,  aged  61.     His  epitaph,  as  given  by  Owen 
and  Blakeway,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Caveto,  sis  puer :  prope  est  David  niger, 
Notandus  olim  Uteris  rubris  senex. 
Is  Prisdanus  temporis  sui  incUtus : 
Nescis  adhuc  ?    Abito  I  nesds  Uteras." 
The  humour  of  this  epitaph  sqggests  at  once  the  hand  of  Chaloner. 
^  Edward  Cotton^  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Cotton,  of  Shrewsbury,  matriculated  at 
University  Collie,  Oxford,  on  April  27th,  1632,  as  pleb.  fil.  of  Salop,  aged 
seventeen. 
'  Phillips  describes  Mr.  Harrison  as  a  clergyman. 

^  Mr.  Solden  held  office  till  1658,  when  he  seems  to  have  become  Vicar 
of  Albrightlee,  Salop.  Robert  Solden,  his  son,  who  was  admitted  sisar  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  on  March  1st,  i68i,  is  described  in  the  collie 
register  as  son  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Solden,  derk,  and  as  bom  at  AibnghtUe, 
Salop,  in  1664. 
"  See  HotchJHs  MSS, 

'  On  March  21st,  1647,  John  Lloyd,  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Lloyd,  schoolmaster 
of  the  Free  School,  was  baptised  at  St  Chad's,  {h^tchkis  MSS.) 
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from  the  time  of  Mr.  Jackson's  resignation  in  1643.  He,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  in  1649  by  Mr.  Franklin/  who  can  only 
have  retained  his  office  for  a  very  short  time,  as  Mr.  Robert 
Goddard's  name  appears  in  the  school  accounts  for  1652 ; 
and,  if  Hotchkis  be  correct,  he  became  fourth  master  in 
165a  Neither  Solden  nor  Goddard  seem  to  have  been 
educated  at  Shrewsbury,  We  learn  from  the  school  raster 
that  Mr.  Godheard  (sic)  was  still  accidence  master  in  1662. 
But  Mr.  Solden  had  resigned  three  years  before,  and  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  B.A.,  had  been  nominated  by  the  college  as 
third  master  on  December  2nd,  1659.  He  was  an  Oxford 
man,  but  had  been  admitted,  Hotchkis  says,  a  pensioner 
of  St  John's  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  on  January  8th,  1651,  being 
then  a  candidate  for  the  third-mastership. 

If  this  be  correct  the  post  must  have  remained  vacant 
nearly  a  year.'  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Solden  resigned 
the  third-mastership  from  disappointment  at  not  being 
promoted  when  David  Evans  died  in  May,  1658.  We  learn 
from  a  Corporation  order  that  a  music  master  was  appointed 
in  165 1  to  maintain  a  musical  exercise  in  the  school  gallery. 
The  complete  disr^ard  shown  by  the  Corporation  of 
Shrewsbury  for  the  school  ordinances  in  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  masters  after  the  town  came  under  puritan 
domination  was  not  calculated  to  promote  the  easy  settle- 

1  See  MatcAJkis  JIfSS. 

'  JIfr.  John  TayUr  was  son  of  Mr.  Michael  Taylor,  of  Middleton,  Lancasfaixe. 
He  was  admitted  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  on  March  9th,  164!,  and  re- 
mained at  Oxford  three  years,  more  or  less.  When  he  migrated  to  Cambridge  he 
was  already  twenty-eight  years  old.  Blakeway's  statement  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Bir.  Andrew  Taylor,  of  Rodington,  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  fiict  that 
one  of  his  own  sons  was  named  Andrew.  His  first  wife,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Taylor, 
died  in  January,  i66f ,  in  childbirth.  On  February  1st,  i66f,  he  married  Mrs. 
Stapleton  at  St.  Mary's  Church.  Richard  Taylor,  one  of  his  sons  by  his  first 
marriage,  matriculated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxibrd,  on  September  i6th, 
1672.  His  fieuher  is  described  in  the  Oxford  register  as  '*  of  Salop,  Priest."  Two 
sons  of  the  second  marriage  were  baptised  at  St.  Mary's— John,  on  October  1  ith, 
1670;  and  Michael,  on  June  19th,  1672.  John  became  a  barber  suigeon  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  was  the  fiither  of  the  well-known  scholar  who  was  commonly 
called  by  his  contemponriei  "  Demosthenes  Taylor."  The  new  third  master  was 
a  benefiictor  to  the  school  library  in  1661.  In  the  school  accounts  for  1663-64  an 
entry  appears  of  the  payment  of  ;f  5  to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  gentleman,  for  '*  teaching 
poor  sciiolars  to  write,"  and  a  similar  payment  is  recorded  in  the  following  year. 
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ment  of  other  business  transactions  between  the  school 
trustees  and  St.  John's  College,  and  a  dispute  on  the  subject 
of  the  two  Shrewsbury  scholarships,  founded  at  the  college 
in  1624,  seems  to  have  gone  on  for  some  years  in  Pigotfs 
time  before  its  final  settlement  in  1656,  when  articles  of 
agreement  were  drawn  up,  on  September  27th,  between 
the  Corporation,  the  college,  and  Mr.  Pigott,  the  Head 
Master.  In  these  articles  the  statutable  qualifications, 
under  the  ordinances,  were  recited,  and  two  new  stipulations 
were  added.  It  was  agreed  that  the  scholar  must  have  been 
at  Shrewsbury  for  three  years  at  least,  and  "of  the  first 
bench  in  the  highest  school  by  the  space  of  one  whole  year 
at  least"'  The  school  trustees  had  another  controversy  in 
Pigotf  s  time,  but  this  was  with  the  inhabitants  of  Astley, 
in  Shropshire,  and  not  with  the  college.  As  long  before 
as  1607-8  the  Astley  people  had  claimed  the  right  to  elect 
their  own  curate.  On  this  occasion  the  school  authorities 
agreed  to  a  compromise  under  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Astley  were  to  recommend  a  clergyman  for  the  cure.  But 
they  disagreed  among  themselves,  some  being  in  favour  of 
the  Rev.  George  Adeney,  M.A.,*  while  the  majority  suj>- 
ported  the  Rev.  Henry  Humffres,  who  had  been  taking 
the  parochial  duties.  The  trustees  ultimately  selected 
Mr.  Adeney.  Sometime  in  the  year  1653-54  the  same 
claim  was  revived  on  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Allen,  and  a  case  was  submitted  to  Humphrey  Mackworth, 
Esq.,  the  Recorder,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  school 
trustees.^  Although  the  school  register  during  Pigott*s 
time  possesses  nothing  like  the  interest  attached  to  it  in 

^  See  Hpkhkis  JIfSS,  and  Bakbu's  Bist.  of  St,  JokfCs  Collect.  Difi^lties 
about  the  scholaiships  had  arisen  as  early  as  1649.  Writing  in  that  year,  on 
July  30th,  the  Mayor,  in  answer  to  complaints  made  by  the  college  authorities, 
that  the  annual  payment  due  from  the  school  for  the  two  scholarships  was 
six  years  and  a  half  in  arrear,  replied  that  there  had  been  a  deficiency  of  available 
funds ;  but  he  mentioned  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not  see  why  the  school 
trustees  should  pay  the  money  if  the  college  did  not  elect  the  scholars  they 
recommended. 

'  George  Adnuy  was  a  son  of  Mr.  William  Adeney,  of  Moreton  Corbet,  and 
was  baptised  there  July  25th,  1595. 

>  See  school  account-book  and  ffotehkis  MSS, 
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previous  years,  there  are  several  of  his  pupils  whose  names 
should  not  be  passed  over  without  mention,  and  some  whose 
after  career  was  distinguished. 

"  Speaker  Williams^"  as  he  was  commonly  called,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Williams,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Llantrisent, 
Anglesey,  entered  Shrewsbury  School  in  1648  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  After  graduating  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in 
1652,  he  went  to  the  Bar,  and  in  1667  was  made  Recorder  of 
Chester.  He  was  elected  to  represent  that  city  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  14th,  1675,  and  subsequently  sat  as  its 
representative  in  the  Parliaments  of  i67f,  1679,  i68$,  and 
1681.  In  1685  he  was  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Montgomery. 
Twice  during  this  time  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  in  his  official  capacity  as  Speaker  that 
he  signed  in  1680  the  narrative  of  the  impostor  Dangerfield, 
which  implicated  the  Duke  of  York  and  others  in  an  alleged 
plot  For  this  act  he  had,  a  few  years  later,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
;£'io,coo,  and  was  also  deprived  of  his  recordership.^  In 
December,  1687,  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- General  and 
knighted,  and  in  the  following  July  he  was  made  a  baronet 
Sir  William  Williams,  as  Solicitor-General,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  1688  in  the  prosecution  of  the  seven  bishops.  His 
leader,  Sir  Thomas  Powys,  the  Attorney  -  Greneral,  was, 
curiously  enough,  like  himself,  an  old  Shrewsbury  boy. 
Sir  William  Williams  represented  Beaumaris  in  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1695.  Although 
after  the  Revolution  a  bill  wa^  on  three  separate  occasions 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose,  Sir 
William  Williams  never  received  any  compensation  for  the 
heavy  fine  he  had  incurred  for  obeying  the  commands  of  the 
House.     He  died  in  London  in  July,  1700.^ 

Sir  Henry  Langley,  eldest  son  of  Jonathan  Langley,  Esq., 
of  the  Abbey,  Shrewsbury,  who  is  said  to  have  been  *'  skilled 
in  music"  and  "eminent  for  his  birth  and  learning,"  entered 
Shrewsbury  School  in  1646.     In  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS. 

^  He  was  reappointed  Recorder  of  Chester  in  1687.  (Ormbrod.) 
'  See  Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges;    BlakBWAY's  Sherds  ^  Shropshire; 
Wood's  Athen.  Oxon, ;  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  etc. 
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of  Great  Britain,  1679,  fifty  MSS.  are  credited  to  Sir  Henry, 
and  it  has  been  su^ested  that  they  formed  part  of  the  old 
Abbey  library.^ 

Dr.  R<^er  Ha3nvard  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Ha)nvard, 
a  Shrewsbury  baker.  He  was  bom  in  1635,  and  entered 
school  in  1646.  After  graduating  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  became  in  due  course 
Vicar  of  St  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  and 
Chaplain  to  Charles  H.* 

Mr.  James  Gibbons,  son  of  Dr.  Francis  Gibbons,  Vicar  of 
Holy  Cross,  Salop,  is  said  to  have  ''served  faithfiilly  three 
kings  in  civil  employment"* 

Mr.  Thomas  Burton,  eldest  son  of  Francis  Burton,  Esq.,  of 
Longner,  Salop,  after  leaving  Shrewsbury,  became  a  Student 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1655.  After 
the  Restoration  he  applied  for  a  commissionership  in  the 
Alienation  Office,  representing  in  his  petition  his  father's 
losses  and  sufferings  on  account  of  his  loyalty.  Though  not 
successful  in  his  application  he  was  made  a  '*  Justice  for  the 
Great  Sessions  in  North  Wales."  In  January,  167^,  he  was 
elected  Steward  of  Shrewsbury.* 

Titus  Thomas,  who  was  entered  at  Shrewsbury  School  in 
1647  as  a  native  of  Shropshire,  and  was  subsequently  a 
physician  and  independent  minister  in  Shrewsbury,  is 
spoken  of  by  Calamy  as  ''an  ingenious  and  learned  man." 
His  marriage,  Calamy  naively  adds,  "to  a  woman  of  good 
means  enabled  him  to  be  useful" 

^  Henry  Langhy  matriculated  at  Lincoln  Collie,  Oxford,  in  1653,  but  subse- 
quently became  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Wadham,  where  he  graduated.  He 
was  kn^hted  on  February  9th,  i68f  .  Buried  at  Shrewsbury  November  3rd,  1688. 
(Wood's  Athen,  Oxon, ;  Owen  and  Blakbway  ;  and  Blakbway's  Sheriffs,) 

*^  Roger  Hayward^ms  admitted  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  on  May  6th, 
1654.  Migrated  to  St.  John's  on  November  3rd,  1656.  B.A.,  1657 ;  M.A., 
1661 ;  B.D.,  i674«  Married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Eyton  of  Eyton. 
He  died  on  November  14th,  i68a  (OwxN  and  Bulkxway.) 

^  Janus  Gibbons  was  baptised  at  St.  Julian's,  August  3rd,  1639,  and  was 
Iniried  in  the  Abbey  Church  in  17 1 2.  (Owbn  and  Blakbway.) 

^  Thomas  Burton  was  bom  in  1637,  entered  Shrewsbury  School  in  1646,  and 
became  a  Student  of  Uncoln's  Inn  in  165 1.  His  &ther  garrisoned  his  house  at 
Longner  for  the  King  during  the  Civil  War.  {State  Papers^  Domestic^  Calendar^ 
and  Owen  and  Blakbway.) 
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We  also  find  in  Pigott's  lists  the  names  of  Price  Devereux,^ 
the  father  of  the  ninth  Lord  Hereford  ;  of  Richard  Herbert,* 
grandfatiier  of  the  first  Earl  of  Powis ;  and  of  the  sons  of 
Bishop  Griffith  of  St  Asaph,  and  of  Dr.  Algernon  Peyton,* 
Rector  of  Doddington,  Cambridgeshire.^  Only  two  bishops 
can  be  claimed  by  Shrewsbury  School  in  these  days,  and  this 
claim  must  be  made  with  some  feelings  of  doubt 

Edward  Jones,  who  was  entered  in  1648  as  the  son  and 
heir  of  an  esquire  or  gentleman,  and  was  readmitted  in 
1654,  may  probably  be  identified  with  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Lluynririd,  Mon^omer}rshire,  who 
was  baptised  at  Forden,  July  ist,  1641,  and  subsequently 
became  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Dean  of 
Lismore,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  in  1692  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

Humphrey  Humphreys,  who  entered  Shrewsbury  School  as 
an  alien  in  1660,  was  probably  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Richard 
Humphreys,  of  Penrhsmdeudraeth,  Merionethshire,  an  old 
cavalier  and  soldier  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  bom  in  1648, 
graduated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College. 
In  1680  he  was  made  Dean  of  Bangor,  and,  on  the  deadi 
of  Bishop  Lloyd,  whose  chafilain  he  had  been,  he  succeeded 
him  as  Bishop  of  Bangor.  In  1701  he  was  translated  to 
Hereford.  He  died  in  1708.  Bishop  Humphreys's  name 
occurs  in  the  list  of  benefactors  to  the  school  library,  a 
strong  ground  for  connecting  him  with  the  boy  of  his 
name  who  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury. 

^  Price  Devereux  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Devereuz,  Esq.,  of  Va3mor, 
Montgomeryshire.  He  entered  Shrewsbury  School  in  165a,  matriculated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  July  20th,  1654,  and  was  admitted  student  of  Gray's  Inn 
on  April  28th,  1658. 

'  Richard  Herbtrt^  who  was  entered  at  Shrewsbury  in  1646,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Francis  Herbert,  Esq.,  of  Dolgiog,  Montgomeryshire,  a  strong  loyalist.  He 
mafried  Florence  Herbert,  granddaughter  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Chirbury,  and 
heiress  to  her  two  brothers,  Edward  and  Henry,  who  held  in  succession  the  same 
title.    (Collins'  Pura^) 

*  A^amm.  P^tcn^  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  March  21st,  1666,  entered 
Shrewsbury  in  1658.  Wotton  makes  no  mention  of  his  brother  Thomas,  who  was 
admitted  at  the  same  time. 

^  Sons  of  Sir  Ricbird  Prince,  of  the  Whitehall,  Shrewsbury,  and  of  Sir  Thomas 
Edwardes,  of  Greet,  Bart,  were  also  at  Shrewsbury  under  Pigott.  These  two 
£unilies  had  been  educationally  connected  Mrith  the  school  from  its  foundation. 
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The  best  known  name,  though  not  the  most  favourably 
known,  in  Pigott's  register  is  that  of  George  Jeffreys^^  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor  and  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem^      He 
was  the  sixth  son  of  John  Jef&ejrs,  Esq.,  of  Acton  Park,  near 
Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire,  and  was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury 
School,  together  with  four  of  his  brotiiers,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1652.'^    The  eldest  brother  John  succeeded  to 
his  father's  property,  and  was  Sheriff  of  Denbighshire  in 
1680,  when  his  brother  Geoi^  went  on  circuit  as  Judge  of 
North  Wales.'    Blakeway,  who  has  mentioned  this  fact,  adds 
that  another  brother  preached  the  Assize  sermon  on  this 
occasion.^      Three    of   the    brothers,   John,    Thomas,    and 
William,  were  at  Overton  School  under  Chaloner  before  they 
were  entered  at  Shrewsbury.     Thomas  became  in  after  life  a 
merchant  of  Alicante,  and  was  Consul  there  and  at  Madrid 
for  many  years.     He  was  knighted  at  Windsor  July  nth, 
1686,  and  was  also  a  Knight  of  Alcantara.    Geoi^e  Jeffreys 
left  Shrewsbury  for  St  Paul's  School  about  1659,  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
to  have  applied  himself  to  Latin  and  Greek  with  considerable 
diligence  while  he  was  there.     In  166 1  he  removed  to  West- 
minster, where  Dr.  Busby  was  then  Head  Master.    On  March 
1 6th,  1662,  he  was  admitted  pensioner  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  degree. 
In   1663  he  became  a  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in 
1669  he  ^^s  called  to  the  Ban    Mn  William  Williams,  who 

^  The  name  is  sptliytifiries  in  the  school  register,  but  it  is  given  Mjejfrtys  in 
the  Patent  of  Peerage  in  1685. 

'  The  date  of  his  birth  is  usually  given  as  May  15th,  1645 ;  but  in  the  new 
Dictionary  of  NaUoMol  Biography  George  Jeffreys  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
1648.  This  would  make  him  little  more  than  four  years  old  when  entered  at 
Shrewsbury,  which  seems  very  improbable. 

>  See  Blakeway  AfSS, 

*  The  brother  who  preached  the  sermon  was  probably  James,  who  was  bom 
in  1647,  and  went  into  holy  orders,  becoming  in  1682  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury. 
William  Jefireys,  who  was  at  Overton  and  Shrewsbury,  and  graduated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  in  1664  and  M.A.  in  1669,  may  also  have  been 
in  orders.  Foss  makes  no  mention  of  Jeffireys  filling  the  office  ol  Justice  of  Nocth 
Wales.  The  sons  of  Mr.  John  Jeffireys  who  were  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School 
in  1652  were  John,  Thomas,  Edward,  William,  and  Geoige.  All  paid  the  fee 
appointed  for  sons  of  esquires  or  gentlemen.  James,  the  seventh  and  youngest 
son,  was  not  at  Shrewsbury. 
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by  this  time  had  become  Recorder  of  Chester,  is  said  to  have 
helped  the  future  Chancellor  in  his  first  introduction  to 
business.  A  voluble  tongue  and  stentorian  tones  of  voice  soon 
gained  for  the  young  lawyer  considerable  practice,  especially 
in  criminal  cases,  and  his  steps  up  the  legal  ladder  followed 
each  other  rapidly.  Common  Serjeant  to  the  City  of  London 
in  1 67 1,  Solicitor  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1677,  Recorder  of 
London  in  1678,  Serjeant-at-Law  in  1679,  King's  Serjeant 
and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  in  1680,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  1683,  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  1685.  Sixteen 
years  only  elapsed  between  his  call  to  the  Bar  and  his  ascent 
of  the  Woolsack.  His  promotion  in  civil  rank  was  equally 
rapid;  knighted  in  1677,  he  was  made  a  baronet  in  1683, 
and  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1685.  The  extreme  severity 
which  Jeffreys  showed,  when  acting  as  president  of  the 
five  judges  appointed  to  try  the  rebels  after  Monmouth's 
defeat  at  Sedgemoor  in  1685,  ^^  made  his  name  notorious, 
and  has  undoubtedly  caused  his  moral  defects  to  be  ex- 
aggerated, and  his  unquestionable  abilities  to  be  ignored 
by  many  writers.  There  arc  a  few  exceptions,  however. 
Speaker  Onslow  says  he  was  a  great  Chancellor  in  the 
business  of  the  Court,  and  was  considered  ''an  able  and 
upright  judge "  in  private  causes.  Roger  North,  who  hated 
him,  testifies  to  his  "extraordinary  natural  abilities,"  and 
says  that  when  he  was  ''in  temper^'*  and  the  matters  before 
him  were  '^indifferent^'  he  ''became  his  seat  of  justice 
better  than  any  other  he  ever  saw  in  his  place."  Serjeant 
Davy,  speaking  of  him  in  1784,  describes  him  as  "df  great 
lawyer''  Yorke,  in  his  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  says  that 
if  Jeffreys  were  a  bad  judge^  he  was  at  any  rate  a  good 
lawyer.  And  even  Evelyn,  while  he  calls  him  "of  nature 
cruel"  and  "a  slave  to  the  Court,"  praises  him  for  his 
*'  undaunted  and  assured  spirit"  The  Chancellor's  attempted 
escape  after  the  abdication  of  King  James  II.  in  the  disguise 
of  a  sailor,  his  recognition  and  arrest  at  Wapping,  and  his 
ultimate  death  in  the  Tower  of  London  have  been  often 
described,  and  need  no  repetition  here.^ 

^  See  Foss's  Ltves  of  thejudgis;  Garbxtt*s  History  of  Wem;  Evelyn's 
Diary;  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog,^  etc 
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The  amicable  settlement  in  1656  of  the  long-pending  dis- 
pute about  the  school  scholarships  between  the  Corporation 
of  Shrewsbury  and  St  John's  College  probably  emboldened 
the  Corporation  to  apply  to  the  College  a  few  years  after 
to  condone  their  ill^^ities  and  put  Mr.  Pigott's  position 
at  Shrewsbury  on  a  safer  footing ;  for,  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  the  collie  authorities  formally  nominated  him 
to  the  head-mastership.  The  Mayor  and  Mr.  Pigott  also 
did  what  they  could  to  help  Mr.  Tallents,  the  Presbyterian 
curate  of  St  Mary's,  by  executing  a  formal  deed  of  appoint- 
ment in  his  favour  on  October  16th,  1661.^  But  these  kind 
intentions  proved  of  no  avail.  On  July  14th,  1662,  Mr. 
Pigott,  Mr.  Tallents,  Mr.  John  Betton,  and  several  other 
leading  puritans  were  imprisoned  in  the  Castle.^  And, 
although  they  were  released  in  a  few  da3rs,  Mr.  Pigott 
and  Mr.  Tallents  were  both  deprived  of  their  posts  on 
September  ist,  1662,  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
enforce  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  Shropshire.*  Poor  Pigott 
only  survived  his  deprivation  for  a  year.  He  was  buried  in 
St  Mary's  Church  on  October  21st,  1663.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  official  of  St  Mary^s,  having  received  the 
appointment  in  1651  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  providing  he 
retained  his  head-mastership  so  long.  ^ 

^  See  Owen  and  Blakbway. 

*  Among  the  other  prisoners  were  Michael  Betton,  who  had  been  **Canoneer  to 
the  Garrison,"  John  Bryan,  Charles  DoughUe,  Joseph  Prond,  Richard  Lloyd,  and 
John  Bromley.    (Owbn  and  Blakbway.) 

'  The  Commissioners  were  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Lord  Newport,  Sir  Waiter 
Lyttelton,  and  Sir  Timothy  Toumeur,  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury. 

^  Up  to  this  time  the  curate  of  St.  Mary's  had  always  been  the  official. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Chaloner's  Return  to  Shrewsbury — His    Death — Andrew  Taylor,   M^., 
Head  Master,  1664-1687— Richard  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Head  Master,  1687-1723. 

AFTER  Mr.  Pigott  was  released  from  prison  it  is  probable 
1.  that  he  resumed  his  duties  at  the  schools,  for  the  names 
of  several  new  boys  were  entered  during  the  month  of 
August,  and  it  was  not  till  September  8th  that  the  second 
master,  Mr.  Edward  Cotton,  "supplied  the  Head  School- 
master's place.**^  While  Mr.  Cotton  remained  in  charge  of 
the  school  twenty-five  new  boys  were  admitted  and  nineteen 
more  were  promoted  from  the  accidence  school  to  the  third 
school.  When  once  the  Commissioners  had  decided  against 
Mr.  Pigott,  all  parties  in  the  town  seem  to  have  concurred 
in  the  wish  that  Chaloner  should  return  to  his  old  duties  at 
Shrewsbury.  But  he  hesitated  for  a  long  time  before  he  con- 
sented to  do  so,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  hesitation 
was  genuine.  His  exile  had  been  long,  many  of  the  old 
faces  which  had  been  so  familiar  to  him  were  gone,  and 
Newport  Grammar  School  had  flourished  greatly  under  his 
auspices.  And  so  six  months  passed  by  before  Chaloner 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  his  old  home.  And  even 
then  it  was  under  the  influence  of  pressure,  and  not  very 
kindly  pressure,  that  he  decided  to  move.  There  were  those 
at  Newport  whose  interest  it  was  that  he  should  leave 
the  place.  Writing  on  March  4th,  i66|,  Chaloner  expressly 
ascribes  his  determination  to  leave  Newport  to  the  "im- 
perious and  crafty "  behaviour  of  his  •*  under  master,"  with 
whom,  he  says,  he  could  no  longer  bear  to  associate.^  Poor 
Chaloner!      His    wife    would    quarrel    with    his    assistant 

^  See  school  register. 
187 
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masters,  his  daughters  would  fall  in  love  with  adventurers, 
his  younger  sons  would  run  into  debt ;  and  now,  to  crown  all, 
comes  this  crushing  blow  from  his  firstborn,  the  one  member 
of  the  family  who  does  not  seem  to  have  given  his  father 
trouble  in  his  younger  days.  For  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
Thomas  Chaloner,  jun.,  who  was  invited  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
1658  to  assist  his  father  at  Newport,  was  the  "under  master" 
of  whose  "imperious  and  crafty"  behaviour  the  returned 
exile  speaks.^  Chaloner's  first  wife,  who  had  quarrelled  with 
David  Peirce,  had  long  been  dead.  But  Chaloner  had  mar- 
ried again,  and  he  mentions  in  his  diary  that,  when  he  went 
back  to  Shrewsbury  in  1662,  his  second  wife  accompanied 
him.  Several  boys  also,  who  had  been  with  him  at  Newport, 
followed  their  Head  Master  to  Shrewsbury.  Two  of  the 
number,  Littleton  Powys  and  Thomas  Powys,  were  destined 
to  become  in  after  life  lawyers  of  distinction.  They  were  the 
sons  of  Thomas  Powys,  Esq.,  of  Henley,  Salop,  Serjeant-at- 
Law.  Littleton  Powys  was  baptised  at  Bitterley  April  27th, 
1647,  and  after  leaving  Shrewsbury  was  admitted  at  St 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1663,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  "ot  appear  to 
have  taken  any  degree.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a 
Student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  167 1  he  was  called  to  the  Bar. 
His  first  judicial  appointment  was  that  of  Second  Justice  of 
Chester,  which  he  received  in  1689.  In  April,  1692,  he  was 
made  a  Serjeant-at-Law,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
he  was  knighted.  In  1695  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Bench  as 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  1700  he  was  promoted  to 
the  King's  Bench.  He  resigned  office  in  1726  and  died  in 
March,  173 1.*  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  Littleton 
Powys  took  up  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  read  his 

^  It  is  certain  that  he  was  stiU  at  Newport  in  1664,  for  in  that  year  he  issued  a 
halfpenny  token  with  '*Thos.  Chaloner,  T.M.C.,"  on  the  obverse,  and  ''In 
Newport,  1664,  his  halfpeny,"  on  the  reverse.— (See  Shropshire  Archaohgual 
Society  5  TroHsaetions  for  1886.) 

'  According  to  Blakewmy  Sir  LitUeton  Powys  died  at  Henley.  But  a  more 
recent  antiquarian,  Mr.  J.  Morris,  says  that  his  death  happened  at  his  Shrews- 
bury hotise.  It  appears  from  Foster's  Lists  of  Marriage  Licenses^  issued  in  the 
Diocese  of  London,  that  Sir  Littleton  married  Agnes  Carter,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West,  in  December,  1674.  For  other  particulars  in  his  life  see 
Blakbway's  Sheriffs  of  Shropshire  and  Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges, 
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proclamation  in  Shrewsbury.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
good  plodding  judge,  but  too  apt  to  import  politics  into  the 
cases  which  came  before  him.  Two  favourite  phrases  of  his 
which  used  to  excite  much  amusement  at  the  Bar,  "  I  humbly 
conceive  "  and  "  Look,  do  you  see  ?  '*  gave  rise  to  a  metrical 
lampoon  by  Philip  Yorke,  which  he  is  said  to  have  quoted  at 
the  judge's  own  table  as  a  specimen  of  a  poetical  version  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton  that  he  was  about  to  publish : — 

''  He  that  holdeth  his  lands  in  fee 
Need  neither  to  shake  nor  to  shiver, 
I  humbly  conceive^  for  Look^  do  you  seef 
They  are  his  and  his  heirs  for  ever." 

Thomas  Powys  was  admitted  as  a  pensioner  at  Queen's 
Coll^fe,  Oxford,  on  May  20th,  1664,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and, 
after  a  short  stay  at  the  university,  followed  his  brother  to 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1672  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  in 
1686  he  was  made  Solicitor-General,  being  then,  according  to 
Macaulay,  only  ''an  obscure  bcu-rister."  As  a  law  officer  of 
the  Crown  he  argued  before  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  in 
favour  of  the  royal  dispensing  power  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Sir  Edward  Hales.  In  1688  he  became  Attorney-General, 
and  he  was  leading  counsel  in  the  prosecution  of  "  the  Seven 
Bishops."  Macaulay  uses  strong  terms  as  to  his  ''incom* 
petency  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  post,"  and  calls 
him  "  a  third-rate  lawyer." 

Epitaphs  are  not  always  trustworthy  testimonials,  either  of 
character  or  abilities ;  but  still  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  Prior,  who  wrote  the  epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Powys's 
monument  in  Lilford  Church,  would  have  spoken  of  him  in 
such  terms  of  praise  as  he  uses,  were  Macaulay's  very 
unfavourable  estimate  just  and  fair.  Prior  says  that  **  nothing 
equalled  his  knowledge  except  his  eloquence "  and  ^  nothing 
excelled  both  except  his  justice,"  and  also  extols  his  moral 
and  religious  virtues  as  well  as  his  judicial  eloquence. 

After  the  Revolution  Sir  Thomas  continued  to  obtain  a 
fair  practice  at  the  Bar,  but  was  kept  on  the  proscribed  list, 
so  far  as  promotion  was  concerned,  during  the  reign  of 
William  III.    Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  however> 
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he  was  made  Serjeant-at-Law  and  then  Queen's  Serjeant,  and 
in  17 1 3  he  became  a  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

At  that  time  Sir  Thomas  had  for  twelve  years  continuously 
represented  Ludlow  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  tenure 
of  judicial  office  seems  to  have  been  short,  as  he  was  super- 
seded in  1 7 14,  soon  after  George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  on 
the  representation  of  Lord  Cowper  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
have  two  brothers  sitting  in  the  same  court^ 

Sir  Thomas  was  twice  married.  He  died  in  17 19.  His 
great-grandson  was  created  Baron  Lilford  in  1797,  taking  his 
title  from  the  estate  which  Sir  Thomas  bought  in  17 19  in 
Northamptonshire.* 

Two  sons  of  Sir  Job  Charlton,  Bart.,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and,  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  were  also 
among  the  boys  who  accompanied  Chaloner  when  he  returned 
to  his  former  home.  With  a  brief  account  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  leave  Newport,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  of  his  resumption  of  work  at  Shrews- 
bury, Chaloner's  diary  comes  to  an  end.  Of  the  rest  of  his 
life  we  know  nothing  beyond  what  the  entry  of  new  boys' 
names  in  the  school  roister  can  tell  us.  On  July  2nd,  1664, 
he  seems  to  have  made  his  last  entry,  and  the  next  words  in 
the  register  record  his  death.  Like  Pigott,  whom  he  so  soon 
followed  to  the  grave,  and  many  other  Shrewsbury  masters, 
Chaloner  lies  buried  in  the  **  Scholars'  Chapel "  in  St  Mar/s 
Church.* 

Mr.  Edward  Cotton,  the  second  master,  who  discharged  the 
duties  of  Head  Master  for  six  months  after  Pigott  was 
deprived,  but  appears  to  have  quietly  recognised  Chaloner's 
claims  to  return  to  his  old  post  if  he  cared  to  do  so^  now 

^  Sir  Thomas  was  a  benefactor  to  the  school  library  in  17 17,  and  is  described 
in  the  register  as  Baron  of  tht  Exchequer.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  be 
was  only  transferred  in  17 14  from  one  court  to  another.  The  entry  in  the  library 
register  is  certainly  strong  evidence,  and  the  probability  that  Sir  Iliomas  was  not 
removed  altogether  from  judicial  office  is  increased  when  we  remember  that  Lord 
Cowper  spoke  of  him  to  the  King  as  the  abler  of  the  two  brothers. 

*  See  Blakbway's  Sheriffs  of  Shropshire,  Pbck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  and 
Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges. 

'  Chaloner  was  buried  October  21st,  1664. 
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ofTered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  head-mastership  under 
the  ordinance  which  directed  the  Bailiffs,  in  the  case  of  a 
vacancy,  to  promote  the  second  master,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  if  he  had  *'  served  two  years,  and 
had  proved  by  his  learning,  zeal,  conversation,  and  diligence 
to  be  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  office." 

It  is  probable  that  Bishop  Hacket  refused  his  consent  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bishop  was  very  desirous  of 
securing  the  appointment  for  a  Mr.  BuU,^  in  whose  candi* 
dature  Lord  Newport,  for  some  reason  or  other,  took  great 
interest  But  the  master  and  seniors  of  St  John's  College, 
on  November  30th,  1664,  selected  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Taylor,  M.A.,*  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  Shrewsbury  burgess,  and  had  been  at 
Shrewsbury  School  before  going  to  Eton  College. 

Efforts  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Lord  Newport  and  his 
friends  to  induce  the  Bailiffs  to  veto  the  collie  nomination, 
and  the  Bishop  gave  all  the  help  he  could  in  the  matter  by 
delaying  for  several  weeks  to  sign  and  seal  his  documentary 
approval  of  the  collie  choice.  But  Andrew  Taylor's  friends 
in  Shrewsbury,  especially  Mr.  Archbold,'  whom  the  Bishop 
calls  "  a  little  crajRy  creature,'*  and  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,*  who 
was  probably  a  near  relation,  exerted  themselves  strenuously 
in  his  behalf. 

On  January  7th,  i66f,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Lord  Newport, 
telling  him  that  Mr.  Andrew  Taylor  had  handed  him  the 
college  nomination,  and  that  he  could  not  but  perceive  him  to 
be  "  a  capable  person,"  but  that  he  had  delayed  his  admission 
to  the  head-mastership  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Cotton  had 
not  yet  l^ally  surrendered  his  claim  to  promotion,  this 
excuse  being,  as  the  Bishop  explained,  only  a  pretence,  his 

^  Mr.  Bull's  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  school  register. 

'  Mr.  Taylor  is  described  as  M.  A.  in  the  college  nomination,  but  only  his  B.A. 
degree  is  mentioned  in  the  Cambiidge  list  of  graduates. 

'  Henry  Archbold,  Esq.,  was  appointed  o&daX  of  St  Mary's  in  1665. 
{Sbtckkis  AfSS»)  He  was  an  cnuneat  advocate  and  was  subsequently  knighted. 
(OWBN  and  Blakbway.) 

^  Mr.  Richard  IViylor  was  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  of  Shrewsbury,  mercer. 
He  was  an  attorney  by  professian,  and  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  in  1669.  He 
died  December  26th,  1676,  aged  63.  (Owbn  and  Blakbway.) 
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real  object  being  to  give  Lord  Newport  an  opportunity  of 
persuading  the  college  authorities  to  nominate  Mr.  Bull  as 
well  as  Mr.  Taylor  to  him,  so  that  he  might  exercise  a  choice 
between  the  two.  The  Bishop  concludes  with  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  his  lordship  might  be  persuaded  to  make 
a  more  generous  contribution  to  the  vast  expense  of  repairing 
Lichfield  Cathedral.^ 

As  the  Bishop  executed  the  necessary  documents  in  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Taylor's  appointment  on  January  14th,  it  is 
probable  that  Lord  Newport  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
continue  the  contest  any  longer.  Andrew  Taylor  was  entered 
at  Shrewsbury  School  in  February,  164^,  and  his  name 
appears  in  a  school  list  of  1642  in  the  second  class  of  the 
third  school.  After  leaving  Eton  he  became  in  due  course  a 
scholar  and  fellow  of  King's  College,  and  graduated  BA.  in 
i66i.« 

Poor  Mr.  Cotton  did  not  long  survive  his  disappointment 
He  died  on  October  loth,  1668,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
John  Haynes,  M.A.,  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  whose 
father  appears  to  have  been  a  resident  in  Shrewsbury,  though 
not  a  burgess,  when  the  son  was  entered  at  school  in  1652. 
John  Haynes  graduated  B.A.  in  1664  and  M.A.  in  1668,  and 
had  resided  in  Shrewsbury  during  the  four  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  he  took  his  B.A.  degree. 

On  October  20th,  1668,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Samuel  Lloyd,' 
wrote  to  the  master  and  seniors  of  St.  John's  College, 
strongly  recommending  Mr.  Haynes  for  the  second-master* 
ship.  But  Mr.  Andrew  Taylor  was  not  in  favour  of  his 
candidature,  believing  him  to  be  inclined  to  the  "presb)^rian 
faction,"  and  other  objections  against  him  seem  to  have  been 
uxged  by  persons  in  Shrewsbury,  whose  names  the  college 
did  not  disclose. 

^  The  Bishop's  letter  is  given  in  the  Bktkiway  AfSS. 

'  Mr.  Taylor  married  Elisabeth,  widow  of  Mr.  Cotton,  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
on  July  nth,  167 1.   Mr.  Cotton  was  buried  at  St.  Mary's  on  October  13th,  i668. 

'  Samuel  Uoyd,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  John  Lioyd,  of  Shrewsburx, 
alderman  and  draper,  was  entered  at  school  in  1631  and  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Drapers'  Company  in  1646.  In  1653  he  was  a  benefactxxr  to  the  school 
library. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Walthall,^  too,  one  of  their  own  fellows,  who 
had  been  for  three  years  under  Pigott  at  Shrewsbury  and 
was  the  son  of  a  burgess,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to 
offer  himself  for  the  post.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  college  had  not  elected 
Mr.  Walthall.  But  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury  deter- 
mined to  resist  his  appointment  and  on  November  4th  sent 
a  long  protest  to  the  college,  declaring  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Taylor  had  failed  to  substantiate  the  charges  made  against 
Mr.  Haynes,  who  was  quite  free  from  factious  tendencies.* 

On  November  20th  the  Mayor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same 
effect  to  Dr.  Gunning,  master  of  St.  John's  College.  In  this 
letter  it  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Walthall  would  never  have 
become  a  candidate  had  he  not  been  '^  persuaded  by  some 
private  persons  unconcerned."  Further  correspondence  en- 
sued, but  afler  the  Mayor  had  written  a  conciliatory  letter 
on  February  6th,  i66f,  in  which  he  freely  acknowledged 
Mr.  Walthall  to  be  a  far  better  qualified  man  than  Mr. 
Haynes,  the  former  appears  to  have  resigned  his  candidature, 
and  on  February  15^1,  i66f,  the  coll^;e  authorities  formally 
nominated  Mr.  Haynes.* 

>  Samtml  IValthail  was  a  son  of  Mr.  John  Walthall,  of  Shrewsbury,  draper. 
He  was  admitted  sbar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  June  axst,  1652,  and  is 
laid  in  the  college  register  to  have  been  at  Shrewsbury  School  lor  three  years 
under  Pigott  As  he  was  bom  .in  1634  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  he 
originally  entered  school  in  Chaloner's  time.  But  his  name  is  not  to  be  ibund  in 
the  school  register.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  165$,  M.A.  in  1668,  and  B.D.  in 
1667.    On  March  25th,  1656,  he  was  elected  fellow. 

'  Mr.  Andrew  Taylor  had  probably  been  indiscreet  in  the  matter.  A  memo- 
randum which  Hotchkis  quotes  from  the  Corpcratian  Book  of  Ordtn  indicates 
injudicious  behaviour  towmrds  the  assistant  masters,  as  well  as  an  autocratic 
tendency  of  mind.  Remonstrances  seem  to  have  been  made  with  him  by  the 
Mayor  for  claiming  undue  authority  over  the  second  and  third  masters,  and  for 
keeping  them  waiting  outside  the  chapel  door  at  service  time  by  retaining  the  key 
in  his  own  possession. 

'  The  nomination  by  the  college  is  among  the  school  documents  preserved  in 
the  Town  Hall  at  Shrewsbury.  For  a  iiill  account  of  the  correspondence  see  the 
school  account-book.  Mr.  Haynes  was  a  bene&ctor  to  the  school  library  in  167a 
At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  second-mastership  he  was  minister  of  St. 
Julian's,  Shrewsbury,  a  cure  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  June  24th,  1665.  On 
September  29th  in  that  year  he  married,  and  a  son  of  lus  was  baptised  at  St. 
Julian's  on  July  31st,  1666, 
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He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  at  Shrewsbury  School, 
for  we  find  that,  towards  the  end  of  1672,  the  second-master- 
ship became  again  vacant  Once  more  the  Corporation 
determined  to  assert  its  claim  to  appoint  the  Shrewsbury 
masters.  On  receiving  a  notification  of  the  vacancy  the 
master  and  seniors  of  St  John's  College  proceeded  to  elect 
a  new  second  master.  Their  choice  fell  on  the  Rev.  Richard 
Andrews,  M.A.,  a  member  of  their  own  coll^;e,  a  former 
scholar  of  Shrewsbury  School,  and  the  son  of  a  burgess.^ 
But  the  Corporation  refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
the  appointment,  and  at  once  installed  in  the  second  master's 
room  the  Rev.  Oswald  Smith,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
who  had  only  recently  taken  his  degree.^  The  Mayor,  no 
doubt,  had  the  legal  right  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  college 
nomination  for  ''reasonable  cause."  But  to  install  another 
gentleman,  without  asking  the  college  for  a  fresh  nomina- 
tion, was  an  act  of  manifest  ill^ality.  Litigation  naturally 
ensued,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  for  several  years, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  school;  as, 
upon  these  occasions,  the  Corporation  almost  invariably  had 
recourse  to  the  school-chest  for  its  law  expenses.  Chancery 
proceedings  commenced  in  1675,  the  matter  having  been 
referred  to  the  Lord  Keeper  by  Order  in  Coundl  dated 
December  i6th,  1674. 

Hotchkis  has  preserved  some  interesting  letters  written 
from  London  by  Mr.  Francis  Gibbons,  who  was  acting  as 
solicitor  for  the  Corporation,  to  Mr.  Alkis,  giving  various 
details  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Oswald  Smith  case. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  June  29th,  1675.     From  it  we 

^  Richard  Andrews  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Roger  Andrews,  a  shoemaker  of 
Shrewsbury.  He  was  baptised  at  St.  Julian's  on  December  and,  1647,  entered 
Shrewsbury  School  in  1656,  and  was  admitted  sizar  of  St  John's  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge,  on  January  13th,  i66|,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  graduated  B.A.  in 
1667  and  M.A.  in  167 1.  His  nomination  by  the  college  to  the  second-master- 
ship bears  date  December  12th,  1672.  Hb  prospects  in  life  were  not  much 
affected  by  the  adverse  action  of  the  Corporation,  as  he  obtained  the  rectories  of 
Upton  Magna  and  Withington.     He  died  in  1726. 

*  Oswald  Smith  was  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  Rector  of  Withington.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  167 1  and  M.A.  in  1672.  BeneiiELCtor  to  the  school  library  in 
1691.     Died  July  26th,  1715. 
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learn  that  the  Lord  Keeper^  had  appointed  that  day  for  a 
rehearing  of  the  whole  question  at  issue  between  the  college 
and  the  Corporatioa  Sir  Thomas  Jones  and  Sir  William 
Baldwin  were  counsel  for  the  latter,  and  Sir  John  King  was 
retained  for  the  former.  The  heads  of  the  case  for  the  town 
are  given,  and  a  very  poor  case  it  was.  It  consisted  chiefly 
of  an  assertion  and  an  argument.  The  assertion  was  that  the 
Corporation  had  a  plain  right  to  nominate  masters^  and  the 
argument  that  they  were  the  fittest  persons  to  do  so.  It 
seems  from  Mr.  Gibbons's  letter  that  his  clients  were  inclined 
to  agree  to  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  had  expressed  their 
willingness,  so  long  as  the  right  of  appointment  was  acknow* 
ledged  to  be  theirs  by  the  college,  to  nominate  a  second 
person  if  the  collie,  on  examination,  should  judge  their 
first  nominee  to  be  unfit,  and  to  allow  the  college  to  elect 
masters  when  they  had  no  duly  qualified  candidates  of  their 
own  to  appoint  So  preposterous  did  these  suggestions 
appear  to  the  Corporation  counsel  that  they  refused  to  bring 
them  before  the  Lord  Keeper;  and  Mr.  Gibbons's  only  re- 
course was  to  go  to  Sir  John  King  and  ask  him  to  consent 
to  a  postponement  of  the  hearing,  on  the  ground  that  the 
defendants'  counsel  could  not  attend,  agreeing,  of  course,  to 
pay  costs.  In  the  meantime  he  sought  further  instructions 
from  the  Corporation. 

Chancery  disputes,  even  in  those  days,  were  not  quickly 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Oswald  Smith  case  was  still 
going  on  in  December,  1677.  On  November  loth  of  that 
year  Mr.  Gibbons  wrote  to  Mr.  Adam  Oatley,  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Shrewsbury,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Newport,  who 
was  interesting  himself  in  the  matter,  to  ask  for  further 
evidence.  But  the  town  had  no  evidence  worthy  of  notice 
to  produce,  and  on  November  30th  Mr.  Gibbons  had  to 
tell  his  clients  that,  after  reading  the  letters  supplied  by 
them,  which  were  found  to  agree  with  those  in  the  college 
book,  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  Corporation  had  no 

^  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Bart.,  was  appointed  Lord  Keeper  on  November  9th, 
1672,  and  Lord  Chancellor  on  December  I9tfa,  167$.  In  the  interval  he  had 
been  created  Baron  Finch  of  Daventry. 
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case.  On  December  5th  there  was  a  meeting  of  counsel  at 
the  house  of  Lord  Newport,  who  had  prepared  an  abstract  of 
the  letters,  and  both  sides  agreed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  the  letters  "  made  wholly  for  the  college."  In  spite 
of  this  Lord  Newport  proposed  that,  not  only  should  Oswald 
Smith  be  left  undisturbed  in  his  present  position,  but,  for 
the  future,  the  college  and  the  Corporation  should  nominate 
to  masterships  turn  and  turn  about  This  proposal  counsel 
for  the  college  refused  to  entertain,  and  they  pointed  out 
that  their  clients  considered  themselves  hardly  used  in  the 
matter;  they  had  a  trust  to  fulfil,  and  nothing  to  gain  for 
themselves  by  clinging  to  their  right  to  discharge  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  that  trust  But,  while  they  were  put  to 
considerable  expense  by  this  litigation,  the  Corporation  paid 
its  expenses  out  of  the  school  funds.  Mr.  Gibbons  wrote 
to  the  above  effect  on  December  6th,  and  on  the  same  day 
Mr.  Thomas  Edwardes^  enclosed  to  Mr.  Adam  Oatley  Lord 
Newport's  "abstract  of  letters,"  stating,  for  the  information 
of  the  Corporation,  that  both  Lord  Newport  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baldwin'  were  satisfied  that  the  college  was  in  the  right  It 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Roper  to  Mr.  Andrews, 
on  May  2nd,  1679,  that  the  case  was  still  before  the  Court 
It  had  been  heard  in  part  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  Holy 
Thursday,  and  he  had  postponed  the  further  hearing  for  a 
week,  in  the  hope  that  the  parties  might  come  to  some 
agreement  It  is  mentioned  in  this  letter  that  Lord  Newport 
had  persuaded  Mr.  Kynaston  to  offer  Mr.  Andrews  the  living 

^  TkMtas  Edmardes  was  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Edwardes,  Bart. ,  of  Greet, 
Salop.  He  entered  Shrewsbury  School  in  1659,  matriculated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  July  ist,  1664,  ^^^  seventeen,  and  became  a  Student  at  Gray's  Inn  on 
July  1st,  1665.  No  doubt  he  was  acting  for  the  Corporation  in  a  legal  capacity  at 
thii  time  (1677).  In  i68z  he  was  made  Town  Clerk,  and  he  held  that  office  till 
17M.    Ancestor  of  the  second  line  of  baronets.  (Owen  and  Blakbway.) 

'  Sir  Thomas  Jones  was  now  a  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Sir  Samuel 
Baldwin,  of  Stoke  Castle,  was  a  Serjeant-at-Law.  He  was  not  at  Shrewsbury 
School  himself,  but  had  two  sons  there,  both  of  whom  were  entered  in  1662. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  William,  died  unmarried.  Charles,  the  younger,  succeeded 
hb  &ther  at  Stoke  Castle,  became  Chancellor  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Ludlow  in  1688  and  1695.  ^^  sons  were  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  (BlaktuHiy  AiSS.) 
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of  Hordley,  in  Shropshire,  but  that  he  had  refused  to  sur- 
render his  nomination  to  the  second-mastership.^  There  is 
little  or  no  doubt  that  some  arrangement  of  this  sort  was 
ultimately  made,  for  Mr.  Oswald  Smith  retained  his  post  till 
his  death  in  171 5. 

Mr.  Andrew  Taylor  must  have  been  quite  a  young  man 
when  he  began  work  at  Shrewsbury  as  Head  Master,  and 
as  we  hear  of  sixty-seven  boys  being  admitted  in  1684 
and  fifty-eight  in  1685,^  at  a  time  when  his  career  was 
drawing  to  an  end,  it  seems  probable  that  the  school  was 
fairly  prosperous  in  the  early  years  of  his  mastership. 
Unfortunately  the  school  roisters  between  1664  and  1798 
have  been  lost  for  many  years,  and  the  materials  for  giving 
any  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  school,  or  the 
boys  who  were  educated  there  in  Taylor's  time,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  his  successors  during  the  eighteenth  century,  are 
but  scanty. 

We  know,  however,  of  a  few  men  of  some  distinction  who 
were  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  while  Taylor  was  Head 
Master. 

Richard  Hill,'  the  diplomatist,  who  built  the  mansion  in 
Hawkestone  Park,  Shropshire,  was  for  some  years  at  Shrews* 
bury  before  he  went  to  Eton  College.  He  graduated  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1678,  and  was  made  a 
fellow  in  the  following  year.  He  also  took  deacon's  orders ; 
but  becoming  acquainted,  when  acting  as  tutor  to  Lord 
Hyde,  son  of  Lawrence,  Earl  of  Rochester,  with  the  Earl 
of  Ranelagh,  Paymaster-General  of  the  forces,  be  was 
recommended  by  him  for  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Pay- 
master to  the  army  sent  into  Flanders  in  1691.  This  office 
he  held  till  the  end  of  the  war  in  1697.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Hill  was  frequently  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

1  See  SificUis  MSS.  <  See  BlaJuway  MSS. 

*  Richard  Hill  wu  second  son  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  of  Hawkestone,  Salop. 
He  was  born  on  March  23rd,  i65f ,  and  admitted  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
on  June  18th,  1675,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (?).  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1678  and 
M.A.  in  1682 ;  iellow  in  1679.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  date  of  his  birth,  as 
given  by  Blakeway,  does  not  agree  with  his  age- in  1675,  as  recorded  in  the  college 
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After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1699,  he  went  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  Turin,  and  on  his  return  he  was  made 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Admiralty,  and  he  continued  in 
that  department  till  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
In  1703  he  went  out  to  Italy  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  all  the  Italian  States  except 
the  Papal,  and  in  1709  he  was  nominated  on  a  similar 
mission  to  the  States  General  and  the  Council  of  State  in 
the  Netherlands.  But  on  this  latter  occasion  he  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  attempting  the  journey.  After  his 
retirement  from  public  life  Richard  Hill  took  priest's  orders 
and  was  made  a  fellow  of  Eton  College.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  offered  a  bishopric.  The  house  at  Hawkestone 
was  built  by  him  for  his  nephew,  Rowland  Hill,  for  whom 
he  also  procured  a  baronetcy.  His  own  residence  was  at 
Richmond.  He  died  in  1727  and  was  buried  at  Hodnet 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  his  college  at  Cambridge,  and 
his  portrait  hangs  in  the  college  hall.^ 

Robert  Digby,  Baron  Digby,  of  Geashill,  Ireland,  was 
another  pupil  of  Taylor.  He  matriculated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  on  November  6th,  1670,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  was  created  M.A.  on  July  nth,  1676.  He 
had  succeeded  to  the  title  the  same  year  that  he  went  to 
Oxford.  In  May,  1677,  Lord  Digby  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Warwick,  but  he  died  on  December  29th  of  the  same  year 
His  name  appears  as  a  benefactor  in  the  register  of  the 
school  library,  where  he  is  described  as  **  former  scholar." 

Mr.  Robert  Price,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
was  also  at  Shrewsbury  in  Taylor's  time,  having  previously 
been,  according  to  Foss,  at  Wrexham  School.  He  was  a  son 
of  Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  of  Gealor,  in  the  parish  of  Cerrig-y- 
Druidion,  Denbighshire,  and  was   bom   on  January   I4th» 

^  Much  of  his  property  was  left  to  two  nephews,  Samuel  Barbour  and  Thomas 
Harwood,  both  of  whom  assumed  the  name  of  Hill.  Harwood,  by  his  second 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Noel,  was  fiither  of  Noel  Hill,  created 
Baron  Berwick  in  1784.  For  other  particulars  of  Richard  Hill's  life  see  Blake- 
way's  Sheriffs  of  Shripskiro^  Bakb&'s  Hist,  of  St.  John's  Colkge^  and  the  Diet, 
0/  Nat,  Biog, 
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l6sf.  In  May,  1673,  Robert  Price  was  admitted  Student 
of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  in  1679  h^  was  called  to  the  Bar ;  and  in 
1682  he  was  made  Attorney-General  of  South  Wales.  Sub- 
sequently he  became,  in  1683,  Recorder  of  Radnor;  in  1687, 
Town  Clerk  of  Gloucester;  in  1700,  a  Justice  of  North 
Wales;  in  1702,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  and  in  1726, 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Before  he  attained 
high  judicial  office  Robert  Price  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  borough  of  Weobley  during  several  Par- 
liaments. In  1685  he  was  appointed  Steward  of  Shrewsbury 
by  the  Crown,  but  was  removed  from  office  three  years  later. 
Foss  says  that  Mr.  Robert  Price  was  never  knighted.  He 
died  on  February  2nd,  173!.*  He  was  a  benefactor  to 
Shrewsbury  School  library  in  1693,  and  is  described  in  the 
register  as  "  former  scholar." 

Another  of  Taylor's  boys  was  Arthur  Maynwaring,  the 
poet  and  politician.  He  was  bom  at  Ightfield,  in  Shropshire, 
and  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  George  Maynwaring,  who  was 
at  Shrewsbury  School  under  Ashton.  His  grandfather,  Sir 
Arthur  Maynwaring,  was  a  well-known  courtier  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First  and  a  friend  of  Prince  Henry.  After 
leaving  Shrewsbury  Arthur  Maynwaring  went  up  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1683,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
a  degree,  though  it  was  not  till  1687  that  he  became  a 
Student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  His  mother  was  a  Cholmley, 
of  Vale  Regis,  and  the  Jacobite  tendencies  of  his  younger 
days  were  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Sir 
Francis  Cholmley.  Two  of  his  earliest  poems  were  political 
satires,  written  from  a  Jacobite  point  of  view,  Tarquin  and 
Tullta  and  The  King  of  Hearts,  The  former  was  directed 
against  William  the  Third  and  Queen  Mary.  Subsequently 
Arthur  Maynwaring  became  reconciled  to  the  existing  regime, 
and  in  1695  he  obtained  a  commissionership  of  Customs 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Halifax.     In   1706  he  was 

^  Robert  Price  was  admitted  pensioner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  on 
March  aSth,  1672,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  made  a  fellow-commoner  on 
September  15th  of  the  same  year.  It  appears  from  the  college  register,  which 
describes  him  as  "  bred  at  Ruthin,"  that  he  mnst  have  left  Shrewsbury  for  Ruthin 
before  going  to  Cambridge. 
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elected  M.P.  for  Preston,  and  from  17 lo  to  17 12  he  repre- 
sented West  Looe  in  Parliament  In  1705  he  was  appointed 
Auditor  of  Imprests  with  a  salary  of  ;f  3000  a  year.  For 
many  years  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Oldmixon,  the  celebrated  actress,  whom  he  made  his  executor, 
and  to  whom  he  left  half  his  property.  He  died  on  Novem- 
ber 13th,  17 12,  and  was  buried  at  Chertsey  in  Surrey.^ 

Thomas  Bowers,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Richard  Bowers,  a  baker  of  Shrewsbury,  was  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  School  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1704,  being  then  Vicar  of  Hoo,  in  Sussex,  he  was  a  bene- 
factor to  the  school  library.  In  17 15  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bowers  was  made  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  Subsequently 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  a  royal  chaplain. 
In  August,  1722,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chichester^ 
but  he  only  held  the  see  for  two  years,  dying  on  August 
22nd,  1724.' 

Another  Shrewsbury-bom  boy  who  was  at  school  under 
Taylor,  John  Weaver,  acquired  in  after  life  considerable  fame 
in  Shropshire  and  elsewhere  as  a  teacher  of  dancing,  though 
we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  acquired  his  know- 
ledge of  that  art  at  Shrewsbury  School.  Tradition  relates 
that  he  introduced  scenical  dancing  into  England.  An 
exhibition  of  this  sort,  called  '*  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  was 
performed  by  his  pupils  about  1750  in  the  great  room  over 
the  market  hall  at  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Weaver's  essay  on  the 
history  of  dancing  had  some  reputation  in  its  day.  He  is 
described  as  a  little,  cheerful,  dapper  man,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  much  respected  in  Shrewsbury.' 

As  early  as  1677  Mr.  Taylor's  health  had  begun  to  fail, 
and  he  appears  to  have  thought  seriously  of  resigning.^    But 

*  Arthtr  Mc^frnfaHnf^xn:^  bom  in  i€68.  He  matriculated  at  Christ  Qnudi  m 
1683  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    For  other  details  of  his  life  see  Diet  of  Nat,  Bi^, 

'  Thomas  Bcwers  was  admitted  as  a  subsizar  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
on  Juie  13th,  1677.    See  Bakkr's  Hist  of  St  John's  Colkgo^  Cambridgo, 

*  John  Woaner  was  baptised  at  Holy  Cross,  Shrewsbiuy,  on  July  aist,  1673,  *nd 
was  buried  at  St  Chad's  on  September  28th,  176a  (Owen  and  Blakbway.) 

^  When  the  Oswald  Smith  case  was  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  Lord 
Newport  mentioned  at  a  meeting  of  counsel  held  at  his  house  on  December  5th, 
1677,  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  about  to  resign.    See  HoUhkis  AfSS, 
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this  intention  was  given  up  for  a  time ;  probably  there  was 
some  temporary  improvement  But  a  few  years  later,  in 
1686,  the  Head  Master's  condition  was  regarded  as  so 
hopeless  that  the  Roman  Catholics  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  securing  the  succession  to  the  head-mastership.  A 
Jesuit  named  Sebrand  was  admitted  a  burgess  of  Shrewsbury 
on  June  30th,  with  the  view  of  smoothing  away  difficulties 
that  m^ht  stand  in  the  way  of  his  future  appointment  The 
next  year  is  notable  in  the  annals  of  Shrewsbury  for  James 
II.'s  visit  to  the  town.^  The  authorities  received  the  King 
with  all  due  respect,  and  "  the  conduits  ran  with  wine  the  day 
his  Majesty  came  to  town."  Unfortunately  we  have  neither 
school  register,  nor  Taylor  MS.,  to  tell  us  what  part  the 
boys  took  in  the  entertainment  of  the  King.  But  there  is 
little  or  no  doubt  that  during  the  royal  visit,  which  was  made 
in  the  month  of  August,  arrangements  were  completed  for 
the  immediate  appointment  of  Sebrand  so  soon  as  Mr. 
Taylor's  death  should  take  place.  But  these  designs  were 
thwarted  by  the  Head  Master's  secret  resignation  in  Novem- 
ber. Messengers  were  at  once  despatched  to  Cambridge,  and 
the  authorities  of  St  John's  College  lost  no  time  in  electing 
Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  who  was  one  of  their  own  fellows.  The 
approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  was  obtained  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  the  new  Head  Master  was  formally  installed 
in  his  office  by  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  well  that 
no  time  had  been  lost  in  the  matter,  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
partisans  had  provided  themselves  with  a  royal  mandate  for 
Sebrand's  appointment,  and  Andrew  Taylor  only  survived 
two  months  after  his  resignation.  He  was  buried  at  St 
Mary's  on  January  26th,  168^. 

Richard  Uoyd,  Head  Master  1687-1723. 

Richard  Lloyd  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Griffith^  Lloyd  of 
Frank  well,  Shrewsbury,  and  was  bom  about  1661.  He 
received    his    school    education    at    Shrewsbury,    and    was 

^  See  OwBN  and  Blakbway. 

'  Blakemay  MSS,    The  admusion  r^[ister  of  St  John's  College  gives  the 
Other's  xuune  as  Geoige. 
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admitted  sizar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  on  June 
24th,  1677,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  graduating,  as  B.A. 
in  1679  and  M.A.  in  1683,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college  on  April  8th,  1685.  On  November  20th,  1687,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  master  and  seniors  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Taylor's  successor,  and  he  continued  Head  Master  of 
Shrewsbury  for  thirty -six  years.  The  school  is  said  to 
have  flourished  under  his  charge  for  some  years;  but,  by 
17 19,  it  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb.  Blakeway  tells  us 
that  in  that  year  there  were  only  seven  boys  to  be  found  in 
the  highest  school,  seven  in  the  second,  nine  in  the  third, 
and  three  in  the  accidence  school.  The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Wingfield,  M.A.,  curate  of  St  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  has  left 
a  melancholy  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  school  in  the 
latter  part  of  Lloyd's  head-mastership  in  an  aflidavit  which 
he  made  on  January  2nd,  174I.  He  says  that  he  was  under 
Mr.  Hotchkis  between  one  and  two  years  while  he  was  an 
assistant  master,*  but  was  removed  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Wem  Grammar  School  with  several  other  boys  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  repute  of  the  former  school,  the  Head 
Master  being,  "by  his  age  and  infirmities,  incapable  to 
discharge  his  duties."' 

One  reason,  at  any  rate,  for  the  decay  of  the  school  under 
Mr.  Lloyd  is  the  fact  that,  during  his  tenure  of  oflice  at 
Shrewsbury,  he  held  stalls  at  Hereford  and  Brecon,  as  well 
as  the  Vicarage  of  Sellack  in  Herefordshire.'  At  last,  in 
Michaelmas  term  17 17,  an  information  was  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  against  the  Head  Master  and  Mr. 
Rowland  Tench,*  the  second  master,  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Edward  Northey,  at  the  relation  of  Bulkeley 
Mackworth,  Esq.,  and  others,  for  the  breach  of  the  school 
ordinance  which  prohibited  the  holding  of  parochial  or  other 
cures  with  the  school  masterships.    It  was  stated  by  the 

^  Leonard  Hotcfakis  was  third  master  from  1715  to  1723;  so  that  it  is  pUun 
that  Mr.  Wingfield  was  at  Shrewsbury  sometime  during  the  last  eight  years  of 
Lloyd's  head-mastership. 

>  See  ffotchkis  AfSS. 

'  Sellack  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford. 

*  Mr.  Rowland  Tench  held  the  curacy  of  Astley  at  this  time. 
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petitioners  that  the  inhabitants  sent  their  boys  to  other 
schools  in  consequence  of  the  masters'  neglect,  and  that,  at 
the  time  the  information  was  filed,  there  were  only  eight 
boys  in  the  highest  school. 

In  the  decree  issued  by  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield, 
apparently  in  the  same  term,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
should  be  given  six  months  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  would  resign  the  head-mastership  or  his  vicarage. 
In  other  respects  the  plaintiffs'  bill  was  dismissed.  No  costs 
were  given  to  either  side.^  Probably  Mr.  Lloyd  decided  to 
give  up  the  Vicarage  of  Sellack,  as  he  did  not  resign  the 
head-mastership  till  June,  1723.  He  died  in  1733,  aged 
seventy-two,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  Various 
changes  took  place  in  the  staff  of  masters  during  the  time 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  Head  Master,  and  the  Corporation  took 
advantage  of  the  very  first  vacancy  that  occurred  to  assert 
again,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinances,  its  right  to  appoint  the 
schoolmasters,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  consequent 
litigation  out  of  the  school  funds.  In  1688,  the  year  after 
Mr.  Lloyd's  appointment,  the  third -mastership  became 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Taylor,^  who  had  held 
it  since  1659.  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,*  a  graduate  of  their  own 
college  and  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  was  nominated  by  the 
master  and  seniors  of  St  John's  as  his  successor. 

Emboldened  apparently  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oswald 
Smith,  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  illegality  of  his  appoint- 
ment, had  been  ultimately  allowed  to  retain  the  second  room 
in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  order  of  the  Corporation, 
that  body,  instead  of  admitting  the  college  nominee, 
proceeded  to  make  an  appointment  of  its  own,  selecting 

'  See  HffUhkis  AfSS.  and  Blakeway  JIfSS.  In  1722-93  a  Corporation  order 
was  voted  that  one  of  the  schoolmasters,  having  accepted  a  living,  ^ould  quit  the 
schooL  This  order  seems  to  indicate  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  the 
decree  in  Chancery  by  the  Head  Master,  or  else  that  he  had  resigned  Sellack 
in  171 7  and  had  subsequently  taken  another  living. 

*  Mr.  John  Taylor  was  buried  at  St  Mary's  August  ist,  1688. 

*  The  newly  appointed  master  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  an  alderman 
of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  admitted  pensioner  of  St  John's  CoU^e  on  May  31st, 
1683,  and  graduated  B.  A.  in  1686. 
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for  the  purpose  Mr.  Robert  Matthews,^  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Shrewsbury  and  a  graduate  of  St  John's.  On  June 
2Sth,  1688,  an  order  was  voted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
that  Mr.  Matthews  should  be  put  in  the  third  room  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  John  Taylor.  It  is  probable  that  the  college 
authorities  did  not  feel  inclined  to  embark  again  in  a  l^^l 
contest  which  might  prove  as  prolonged  and  expensive  as 
the  Oswald  Smith  case,  especially  as  both  the  candidates 
were  graduates  of  St.  John's,  for  on  December  16th,  1688, 
Dr.  Millington  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Salter,  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury,  that  he  had  heard  from 
the  master  of  St.  John's  that,  if  Mr.  Johnson  were  willing  to 
surrender  his  nomination,  the  college  would  elect  Mr. 
Matthews.*  It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  Mr.  Johnson 
proved  unwilling  to  do  this,  and  on  February  27th,  i68f, 
another  order  was  passed  by  the  Corporation  to  the  effect 
that  any  attempt  to  oust  Mr.  Matthews  should  be  resisted  at 
the  school  expense.'  It  does  not  appear  whether  or  not 
legal  proceedings  were  taken  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  enforce  his 
claims,  and  his  death  in  September,  1690,  left  Mr.  Matthews 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  third-mastership.  No  further 
change  took  place  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Matthews  in  1701, 
when  the  Rev.  Rowland  Tench,'  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  College, 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  171 3  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Hotchkis,  B.A.,  of  St.  John  s  College,  succeeded  Mr.  Joshua 
Johnson*  as  accidence  master,  and  in  1715,  on  the  death  of 

^  Robert  Matthews  was  the  sou  of  Mr.  Thomas  Matthews  of  Shrewsbury, 
draper.  He  was  baptised  at  St  Alkmond's  on  August  3rd,  1659,  and,  after 
leaving  Shrewsbury,  was  admitted  sizar  of  St  John's  College  on  October  30th, 
1683,  aged  nineteen.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1685.  He  was  buried  at  St 
Alkmond's  February  12th,  1701.  His  name  appears  in  the  school  accounts 
for  1694  as  curate  of  Clive. 

s  See  ffoichkis  MSS, 

*  Romkmd  Tench  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Richazd  Tench  of  Shrewsboiy,  alehouse 
keeper.  Admitted  sizar  of  St  John's  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  on  June  19th,  i697» 
aged  eighteen;  graduated  B.A.  in  1700  and  M.A.  in  17x0;  curate  of  Astley, 
Salop,  I7I4-X728 ;  second  master,  1715-1728 ;  resigned  both  curacy  and  master- 
ship on  being  made  Rector  of  Church  Stretton  in  1728 ;  bene&ctor  to  school 
library  in  1728.    Died  in  1748,  aged  seventy>one.  (OwBN  and  Blakbway.) 

^  Joshma  Johnson  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Johnson  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was 
admitted  sizar  of  St  John's  College  on  June  6th,  1703,  aged  eighteen,  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1706  and  MA.  in  17  xa 
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Mr.  Oswald  Smith,*  Rowland  Tench  was  promoted  to  the 
second-mastership,  Leonard  Hotchkis  succeeding  to  his  post, 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hatton,  another  graduate  of  St. 
John's,  taking  the  accidence  school.  Robert  Goddard,  who 
had  been  accidence  master  nearly  fifty  years,  died  in  1699, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Francis  Clarke,  a  graduate  of  St 
John's,  who,  after  holding  office  for  six  years,  appears  to 
have  resigned  in  favour  of  Mr.  Joshua  Johnson,  receiving  for 
three  years  by  agreement  a  portion  of  his  stipend.  When 
Clarke  resigned  Johnson  had  not  yet  taken  his  d^^ree, 
and  the  charge  of  the  accidence  school  was  taken  for  a 
few  months  by  Mr.  William  Kynaston.' 

In  17 1 5  Mr.  Ralph  Adams,  the  school  writing-master, 
died,  and  was  buried  at  St  Mary's.^  An  arrangement  had 
been  made,  as  long  ago  as  1656,  with  St  John's  College, 
that  £$  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  a  master  ^to  teach 
poor  scholars  to  write."  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  third  master, 
seems  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  writing-master  from 
1663  to  1665,  but  after  that  it  is  probable  that  a  regular 
writing-master  was  appointed. 

In  the  year  17 10  Shrewsbury  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  excitement  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  in  the  course 
of  his  triumphal  progress  from  London  to  Selattyn.  On 
December  13th,  1709,  the  Doctor  was  impeached  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  certain  sermons  he  had  preached,  and 
ultimately  he  was  suspended  from  preaching  for  three  years. 
But,  for  various  reasons  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
here,  he  became  a  sort  of  popular  hero ;  and  Robert  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  of  Aston,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  his  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  having  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of 
Selattyn,  near  Oswestry,  Dr.  Sacheverell  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  his  living  amidst  a  chorus  of  applause  and  con- 
gratulation. Oxford,  Banbury,  and  Warwick  received  him 
in  turn  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  welcome.      He 

^  Mr.  Oswald  Smith,  by  wiU  dated  March  X3th,  1713,  left  money  to  found 
two  exhibitions  for  Shrewsbury  scholars  to  be  held  at  any  college  in  either 
muversity.  {IMckJkis  AfSS.) 

*  See  school  account-book  and  Hotckikis  MSS. 

*  See  OwBN  and  Blakbway's  Sistary  tf  Skrgwshtry, 
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reached  Shrewsbury  on  July  3rd  The  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood  rode  out  in  large  numbers  to  meet  him,  and 
Leonard  Hotchkis,  then  a  Cambridge  student,  led  his  horse 
by  the  bridle  into  the  town.  Mr.  Thomas  Dawes,^  curate 
of  St  Mary's,  and  Mr.  William  Bennett,*  Vicar  of  St  Chad's, 
being  fearful  apparently  of  showing  their  sympathy  in  public, 
sent  a  message  to  Sacheverell  to  say  that  they  would  wait 
upon  him  at  "the  Raven"  at  night,  and  were  told  in 
answer  that  he  would  "have  no  Nicodemuses."' 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  were  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  in  Lloyd's  time  may  be  reckoned  Dr.  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Dr.  William  Adams,  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  Samuel  Johnson's  friend;  Ambrose 
Phillips,  the  poet;  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Canon  of  St  Paul's, 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  and  Archdeacon  of  Bucks,  a  great 
classical  scholar,  commonly  known  in  his  own  day  as 
"  Demosthenes  Taylor " ;  Richard  Lyster,  Esq.,*  of  Rowton 
Castle,  who  represented  Shrewsbury  or  Shropshire  in  Parlia- 
ment for  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  called  in  the 
county  "Senator  Lyster";  and  William  Kynaston,  of  Ryton, 
Shropshire,  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury,  a  Master  in  Chancery, 
and  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury  in  1741,  1744,  and  1747. 

Dr.  John  Thomas,^  who  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury  and 

^  TMamas  Damu  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury  and  bom  in  165a  He  was 
admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1660,  and  subsequently  graduated  at  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge;  B.A.  in  1671,  M.A.  in  1675,  "icl  B.D.  in  1684.  He  was 
a  benefiictor  to  the  school  libcary  in  1691.  Died  on  Janiiaiy  lOth,  17  if,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Mar/s.  (Owen  and  Blakbway.) 

*  William  Bennett,  son  of  Mr.  William  Bennett,  of  Shrewsbury,  cloth  worker^ 
was  baptised  at  SL  Chad's  on  May  5th,  1648,  entered  at  Shrewsbury  School  in 
1657,  and  admitted  sizar  of  SL  Jc^'s  College,  Cambridge,  on  June  2nd,  1667, 
aged  eighteen.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1670  and  M.  A.  in  1676,  and  was  appointed 
to  St.  Chad's  on  February  13th,  1681.  (OwBN  and  Blakeway.) 

*  See  Owen  and  Blakeway. 

^  Richard  Lyster,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Lyster,  Esq.,  of  Rowton  Castle,  was 
bom  in  169 1.  He  matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  on  July  3rd,  1708,  as 
gen.  fit  of  Salop,  aged  sixteen.  In  1708  he  was  admitted  Student  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  He  is  described  in  the  register  of  benefactors  to  Shrewsbury  School 
Ubrary  as  "  formerly  scholar  of  the  schoc^"  He  died  April  13th,  1766.  (Blakb- 
WAY's  Sheriffs  of  Shropshire,) 

'  Dr,  John  Thomas  was  the  son  of  a  Shrewsbury  mi^ltster  who  lived  in 
Frankwell.  He  was  baptised  at  SL  Chad's  on  November  27th,  1687 ;  B.A. 
in  1713,  M.A.  in  1717,  and  D.D.  in  1729.    (See  Owen's  History  <ff  Shrewsbury,) 
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graduated  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  while  acting  as 
chaplain  to  the  English  merchants  of  Hamburg,  1725-1729, 
became  known  to  King  George  IL,  who  persuaded  him  to 
come  to  London,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  got  him  ap- 
pointed Rector  of  St.  Vedasfs,  Foster  Lane.  His  first 
considerable  appointment  was  to  the  Deanery  of  Peter- 
borough. In  April,  1744,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  in  1761  he  was  translated  to  Salisbury.  The 
Bishop  is  said  to  have  been  a  "  pleasant,  facetious  man,  but 
rather  deaf 

Dr.  William  Adams^  was  also  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
was  only  thirteen  years  old  when  he  entered  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  Of  this  college  he  became  fellow,  tutor, 
and,  in  1775,  master.  By  virtue  of  his  mastership  he  held 
a  prebendal  stall  at  Gloucester.  A  few  years  later  Dr. 
Edward  Cresset,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  made  him  his  Ex- 
amining Chaplain,  and  gave  him  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Llandaff.  It  was  in  June,  1784,  that  Johnson  and  Bpswdl 
paid  Dr.  Adams  their  fortnight's  visit  at  Oxford.  Johnson 
had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Adams  during  his  residence 
at  Pembroke  in  172S-291 

The  life  of  Ambrose  Phillips^  is  included  by  Dr.  Jdinson 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  His  Pastorals  and  some  other 
poems  were  collected  into  a  volume  in  1749.  The  Pastorals 
are  said  to  have  been  written  when  Phillips  was  at  St  John's 

^  William  Adams  was  the  eldest  son  of  Aldennan  John  Adams  of  Shrewsbuiy. 
He  was  baptised  at  St.  Chad's  on  September  3rd,  1706,  was  admitted  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1719,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1723,  M.A.  in  1727, 
and  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1756.  From  1731  to  1775  he  held  the  enracy  of  St. 
Chad's,  in  Shrewsbiuy,  and  in  1755  he  was  made  Rector  of  Cound,  Shropshire. 
He  is  described  in  the  register  of  Shrewsbury  School  library,  to  which  he  was  a 
bcnefiictor  in  1738,  as  a  former  scholar.  Dr.  Adams  is  said  to  have  written  the 
first  reply  to  Humb's  Essay  om  AftmcUs,  He  died  in  1789.  (Owen  and  Blake* 
WAY ;  Bobwell'8  Ufi  9f  Johnson  ;  Diet,  tf  Nat,  Bi^,)  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  says 
of  Dr.  Adams  that  he  united  the  "  Ifaming  of  a  scholar,  the  accomplishments  of  a 
gentleman,  and  the  piety  of  a  Christian."  (Nichol's  Littrary  liiusiraiioHSf  vol.  v.) 

*  Amhvsi  Phm^tf  son  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillips,  a  diaper  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
baptised  at  St.  Alkmond's  October  9th,  1674.  He  was  admitted  snbsLar  of 
St  John's  on  June  15th,  1693,  at  the  age  oi  eighteen,  and  was  elected  fellow  in 
1699.  (See  Owen  and  Blakbway,  Bakbe's  Hist,  of  St.  Joktis  CaUtgs^  and 
Diet,  of  Nat.  jBicigr.) 
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College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1696  and 
M.A.  in  1700.  His  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  written  at 
Copenhagen  in  1709,  was  praised  highly  by  Steele  as  a 
"  winter  piece " ;  but  more  recently  Mr.  Gosse  has  described 
it  as  ''  frigid  and  ephemeral."  The  Odes  to  Children,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Gosse  thinks  ''  charming." 

In  1724  Phillips  accompanied  his  friend  Boulter,  who  had 
been  made  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  Ireland,  where  he 
acted  for  a  time  as  his  secretary.  He  represented  Armagh  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  1725,  and  in  1733  was  made  Judge  of 
the  Prerc^tive  Court 

In  1 72 1  he  was  a  benefactor  to  Shrewsbury  School  library. 
He  b  described  in  the  register  as  fellow  of  St.  John's  College 
and  formerly  a  scholar  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

Dr.  John  Taylor*  was  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Taylor, 
who  was  third  master  at  Shrewsbury  School  from  1659  to 
1688.  He  was  baptised  at  St  Alkmond's  June  20th,  1704. 
His  father  was  a  barber,  and  he  himself  was  intended  to 
follow  the  same  occupation.  But  his  early  passion  for  books 
brought  him  under  die  notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Owen,  of 
Condover  Hall,  who  assisted  in  sending  him  to  St  John's 
College,  Cambri(%e,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1724,  M.A. 
in  1728,  and  LL.D.  in  1740.  In  due  course  he  was  made 
fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college.  In  1732  he  was  elected 
librarian,  and  in  1734  registrary  of  the  university.  He  is 
called  in  the  raster  of  benefactors  to  Shrewsbury  School 
library  "  a  former  scholar." 

Among  his  works  were  editions  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes 
and  The  Elements  of  Civil  Law.  He  died  April  14th,  1766, 
leaving  most  of  his  valuable  library  to  Shrewsbury  School. 

^  Dr.  Taylor,  after  leaTtng  Cambridge,  pimctised  for  a  few  yean  as  an  advocate 
at  Doctors'  CommoDS.  In  1744  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  but  he  did 
not  take  holy  orders  for  some  time  after  this.  He  is  ssid  to  have  forfeited  Mr. 
Edward  Owen's  &voar  by  refusing  to  drink  a  Jacobite  toast.  In  March,  1754, 
he  was  in  residence  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  tntor  to  Mr.  Thynne. 
It  was  of  him  that  Johnson  once  said,  "  Demosthenes  Taylor  is  the  most  silent 
man,  the  merest  statne  of  a  man  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  dined  in  company 
with  him,  and  aU  he  said  during  the  whole  time  was  '  Richard.' "  (See  Nicbol's 
LUermy  AtuttbUs,  voL  iv. ;  Owbn  and  Blakswat's  Hkteiy  tf  Skrgmskmy ; 
Bakb&'s  Hist,  {ffSt.JoMs  Cclkgi;  and  BoswsLL's  Z^e^/r4i«if».) 
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A  dispute  which  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years 
between  the  school  trustees  and  Mr.  Daniel  Wycharley,  of 
Clive,  in  Shropshire,  as  to  the  amount  of  stipend  to  be  paid 
to  the  curate  of  Clive»  was  finally  settled  in  1695,  during 
Mr.  Lloyd's  head-mastership. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  Mr. 
Wycharley^  had  instituted  a  suit  in  Chancery  against  the 
school  trustees  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  increase  of 
the  curate's  stipend,  and  for  something  like  nine  years, 
while  the  case  was  still  undecided,  he  refused  to  pay  any 
tithes  for  his  Clive  property.  The  suit  was  ultimately 
dismissed  with  costs.  But  in  1662  the  Commissioners 
for  enforcing  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  Shropshire  issued 
an  order  that  the  stipend  of  the  curate  of  Clive  should 
be  raised  from  £$    to   ;fio.    The  master  and  seniors  of 

^  JIfr,  Dimiil  Wycharley  vns  ddest  son  of  Mr.  Daniel  Wycharley,  of  the  Clive, 
Salop,  who  mortgaged  his  Qive  estate  to  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Sansaw.  Gough 
describes  the  fiither  as  a  spare,  lean  person,  always  in  strife  and  greatly  in  debt. 
The  son,  he  adds,  was  "  well  educated  and  bred  to  the  law."  He  was  entered  in 
the  second  school  at  Shrewsbury  in  1616,  and  re-entered  in  1618  and  1619,  and 
sttbsequenUy  became  a  Student  in  the  Inner  Temple.  When  King  Charles  I.  was 
leaving  the  west  with  his  army  he  received  him  into  his  house.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Wycharley  held  a  lease  of  Whitchurch  furm  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Shrimpton.  For  a  time, 
at  any  rate,  during  the  Commonwealth,  he  appears  to  have  acted  as  steward  to 
John  Paulet,  Marquis  of  M^chester,  and  is  said  to  have  remitted  considerable 
sums  to  Charles  II.,  when  in  exile,  from  the  estates  of  the  Marquis.  As  a 
punishment  for  this  loyalty  Wycharley  and  Shrimpton  had  to  surrender  their 
Whitchurch  lease  to  Mr.  Robert  Wallop.  It  is  probable  that  after  this  Wycharley 
practised  in  London  as  a  barrister,  for  he  was  residing  in  the  Inner  Temple  in 
September,  1660,  when  he  petitioned  the  King  for  a  royal  letter  to  the  Dean  and 
Cluipter,  commanding  them  to  renew  the  lease,  which  Wallop  had  in  his  turn 
forfeited,  to  himself  and  Shrimpton.  It  does  not  appear  whether  or  not  this 
request  was  granted ;  but  Wycharley  was  made  a  Teller  of  the  Exchequer.  After 
the  Restomtion  he  bought  the  lordship  of  the  manors  of  I^oppington  and  Wem, 
and  was  made  J.  P.  for  the  county.  But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  his  brother 
justices  protested  against  his  appointment,  and,  Lord  Newport  supporting  their 
protest,  Wycharley  was  summoned  before  the  Council  and  deprived  of  his 
commission.  He  was  a  benefiMtor  to  the  school  library  in  168 1.  {Domestic 
State  Papers^  CaL  1662 ;  Garbbtt's  Wem;  Cough's  Middle:  and  Hist,  ef  St. 
JoMs  College,)  It  is  possible  that  one  or  other  of  the  three  school  entries  may 
refer  to  another  Daniel  Wycharley  who  went  up  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
about  1623,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  college,  but  was  ejected  for  his  loyalty  in 
X644. 
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St  John's  Collie  sent  their  formal  consent  under  the 
impression  that  the  trustees  were  willing  to  comply  with  the 
order.  But,  from  a  letter  which  Dr.  Gunning,  the  master, 
wrote  to  Sir  Richard  Prince,  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury,  on 
July  loth,  1663,  it  appears  that  the  trustees  had  declined  to 
pay  the  increased  stipend  on  the  grounds  that  the  school 
revenues  were  much  abated ;  that  they  had  some  troublesome 
suits  pending;  that  much  money  was  needed  to  put  the 
school  buildings  in  proper  repair ;  that  the  visitation  of  the 
Commission  was  intended  for  the  regulation  of  nun  and  not 
for  the  disposition  of  estates;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners,  had  not 
the  power,  as  such,  to  issue  the  order  in  question.  The 
matter  seems  to  have  remained  in  abeyance  till  1691,  when, 
on  a  further  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  on  their  report  an  order  was  ultimately  made  on 
May  14th,  1695,  that  the  stipend  of  the  Clive  curate  should 
be  raised  to  £'^0  per  annum,  and  that  i^io  should  be  paid 
by  the  school  trustees  for  arrears.^  Mr.  Wycharley  died 
in  1697. 

^  It  appears  from  the  school  acoounts  that  in  1696  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
payment  made  on  aoconnt  of  Clive  was  only  £11  6x.  &/.,  so  that  the  aeooimt  given 
by  Hotchkis  of  the  Order  in  Council  can  hardly  be  ooirect. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Hugh  Owen,  B.A.,  i7a3-i726^Robert  Phillips,  D.D.,  1727-1735. 

VARIOUS  instances  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
which  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury  set  at  nought  the 
school  ordinances  of  1577,  and  claimed  the  right  to  fill 
vacant  masterships  without  any  reference  to  St.  John's 
College,^  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  decisions  of  Law 
Courts  *  and  the  opinion,  in  one  case  at  any  rate,  of  their  own 
counsel.'  It  seems  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  suggest 
any  reasonable  grounds  for  the  contention  of  the  Shrewsbury 
burgesses,  and  it  is  impossible  in  a  faithful  history  of  the 
school  to  refrain  from  some  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the 
motives  by  which  they  were  influenced.  Two  arguments 
appear  to  have  been  put  forward  in  support  of  their  claim ; 
first,  that  the  Charter  of  Edward  VI.  gave  them  the  right 
to  appoint  masters;  secondly,  that  they  were  the  fittest 
persons  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  the  King's  Charter  did 
give  to  the  Bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  the  right 
of  appointing  the  masters,  as  well  as  of  framing  ordinances 
for  the  government  of  the  school.  But  the  grant  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  a  few  years  afterwards,  was  not  only  a  grant 
of  new  endowments,  but  practically  a  renewed  grant  of  those 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  indenture  by  which  it  was  made 
expressly  reserved  to  Thomas  Ashton  the  right  of  framing 
orders  and  constitutions  for  the  application  of  these  endow- 
ments to  the  better  maintenance  of  the  school,  with  the 

^  In  1635,  1646,  1672,  and  x688. 
*  In  1636. 

'  In  the  Oswald  Smith  case  Lord  Newport  and  the  Corporation  counsel,  Sir 
Samuel  Baldwin,  were  both  agreed  that  their  clients  had  no  case. 
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proviso  that  this  right  should  pass  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  and  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  for  the  time  being, 
in  case  Ashton  should  die  before  they  were  fi^amed.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Queen's  indenture 
ordinances  were  ultimately  made  by  Ashton  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Bailiflfs  of  Shrewsbury,  Sir  George 
Bromley,  Sir  Henry  Townshend,  and  other  learned  and 
experienced  friends,  and  to  these  ordinances  the  Corporation 
of  Shrewsbury  gave  its  full  assent  on  February  nth,  IS7|* 
Now,  by  one  of  them,  it  was  provided  that,  whenever  any 
of  the  three  masterships  contemplated  by  the  ordinances 
should  become  vacant  the  master  and  seniors  of  St  John's 
Collie,  Cambridge,  should  ''elect  and  send  an  able,  meet, 
and  apt  man"  to  fill  the  post,  the  right  of  disallowing 
their  choice  for  ^treasonable  cause''  being  given  to  the  Bailiffs, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Corporation  can  have  been  so  ill-advised  as 
again  and  again  to  ignore  the  legal  rights  of  the  college. 
Still  more  preposterous  was  the  assertion  made  by  the 
members  of  that  body  that  they  were  better  able  to  make 
a  fit  choice  than  the  Cambridge  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Shrewsbury  burgesses  were  more  wrong-headed 
than  dishonest  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  were  influenced 
by  desire  of  power  rather  than  by  love  of  jobbery.  But 
we  must  remember  at  the  same  time  that  the  Head  Master 
would  be  able  to  exercise  little  power  as  co-trustee  with 
the  Bailiffs  of  the  school  property  were  he  to  become  a 
mere  nominee  of  the  Corporation,  and  that  the  unrestricted 
right  of  appointing  the  other  masters  would  secure  for  the 
leading  members  of  the  Corporation  opportunities  of  pro- 
viding suitable  and  well-paid  work  for  such  of  their  friends 
and  relations  as  had  received  university  education.  Litigation 
too,  we  must  not  forget,  was  not  carried  on  between  the 
Corporation  and  the  college  upon  equal  terms;  for  while 
the  coll^;e  authorities  had  to  pay  their  own  law  expenses, 
the  costs  of  the  Corporation  were  taken  from  the  school- 
chest  And  this  fact  accounts,  no  doubt  for  the  Corporation 
resuming  the  contest  again  and  again  in  spite  of  repeated 
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defeats  ;  for  there  was  always  the  chance  of  the  college  giving 
way,  as  indeed  it  seems  to  have  done  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
for  fear  of  the  heavy  costs,  on  condition  that  suitable  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  its  nominee  in  some  other  form. 

It  is  not  creditable  again  to  the  Corporation  that  state- 
ments should  sometimes  have  been  made  and  evidence  put 
forward  in  their  behalf  which  apparently  had  no  foundation. 
A  memorandum  has  been  preserved  in  the  school  account- 
book  under  the  date  April  6th,  1675,  made  at  the  time  when 
the  Oswald  Smith  case  was  proceeding,  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Lloyd  ^  had  averred  in  the  Exchequer  that  when  Meighen 
resigned  in  1635  the  college  nominated  one  Evans  as  his  suc- 
cessor ;  but  that  the  Corporation  refused  to  accept  him,  and 
sent  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  his  father,  who  was  then  Chamberlain 
of  the  town,  to  present  Mr.  Chaloner  to  the  collie  authorities, 
who  did  thereupon  choose  him  as  Head  Master.  It  is  true 
that  the  Town  Bailiffs  did  veto  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
William  Evans  on  account  of  his  youth ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
statement  seems  to  have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  serious 
misrepresentation.  Mr.  Samuel  Lloyd  completely  ignored 
the  installation  of  Mr.  John  Harding  as  Head  Master  by  the 
Bailiffs,  the  consequent  litigation  between  the  college  and 
the  Corporation,  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  The  corre- 
spondence  too  between  the  college  and  the  Bailiffs  in 
January,  February,  and  March,  163^,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  truth  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  indirect  assertion  that  Mr. 
Chaloner  was  practically  chosen  by  the  Corporation.'  Another 
example  of  what  certainly  appears^  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be 
unscrupulous  misrepresentation  occurs  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  school  history. 

^  Mr.  Samuel  Lloyd  had  been  Mayor  in  1668-69. 

*  Mr.  John  Lloyd  was  a  Shrewsfatiry  diaper.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the  official 
letter  written  by  the  Bailifib  some  time  in  January,  i63f ,  to  the  college  authorities, 
in  which  they  were  urgently  entreated  to  "  finde  out  and  recommend  a  man  fitted 
for  the  head  place  of  our  schoole.*'  Mr.  Lloyd  also  conveyed  a  private  and  much 
stronger  letter  to  the  college,  for  ^diich  only  one  of  the  Bailiib,  Mr.  Simon 
Weston,  was  responsible.  These  letters,  as  wdl  as  that  written  by  Dr.  Beak,  the 
master  of  St  John's  College,  enclosing  Mr.  Chalooer*s  knoaX  nomination,  are 
quite  conclusive  as  to  the  groundlessness  of  Mr.  Samuel  Lloyd's  statement.  (See 
the  school  account*book  and  Baks&'s  Htst^  of  St.  JoMt  ColUgB.) 
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On  the  death  of  David  Longdon  in  1586  it  became 
necessary  to  appoint  someone  to  succeed  him  as  School 
BailiflF.  No  provision  had  been  made  in  the  ordinances  as  to 
the  method  to  be  adopted  in  the  election  of  this  official. 
But  common  sense  su^ested  that  the  trustees  of  the  school 
property,  the  Town  Bailiffs  and  the  Head  Master,  would  be 
the  natural  and  proper  electors.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
counsel  consulted  in  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Coyde,  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  vacant  office,  and  with  this  opinion  Lord 
Chancellor  Bromley^  fully  agreed.  But  one  of  the  Bailiffs, 
backed  up  by  a  considerable  party  in  the  town,  was  obstinate 
in  the  matter,  claiming  that  the  election  should  be  made  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  burgesses,  and  that  the  office  should 
only  be  held  from  year  to  year,  and  should  be  terminable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Bailiffs.  Several  months  elapsed 
before  the  self-willed  Bailiff  gave  way,  although  the  Lord 
Chancellor  distinctly  assured  him  and  his  colleague  that  the 
claim  put  forward  in  behalf  of  the  burgesses  was  "  contrary 
to  the  constitutions  and  ordinances  of  the  school,"  recom- 
mending them  at  the  same  time  to  "  leave  off  these  questions 
tending  to  sedition  and  contention."^  Various  letters  on  this 
subject  are  preserved  among  the  town  records,  and  in  one 
of  these,  which  purports  to  be  an  official  letter  from  the 
Bailiffs  and  Head  Master  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  is 
asserted  in  support  of  the  burgesses'  claim  that  the  office 
of  School  Bailiff  had  been  originally  granted  to  David 
Longdon  by  the  Bailiffs  and  burgesses,  and  that  he  had 
been  placed  in  office  by  them  after  the  ordinances  had  been 
finished  by  Mr.  Ashton.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Mr,  Bailiff^  can  have  made  such  an  assertion  when  he  must 
have  known  that  David  Longdon  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Ashton  to  collect  rents,  etc.,  as  early  as  1573,  and  that  ke  was 
expressly  nominated  as  School  Bailiff  in  the  ordinances  o/is^y, 

^  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  interested  in  the  matter  as  a  Shropshire  man. 

'  The  letter  was  written  from  his  house  near  Charing  Cross,  and  is  dated 
March  6th,  158^. 

*  The  Bulifib  for  the  year  1586-87  were  Mr.  Thomas  Sherer  and  Mr.  David 
Lloyd.  It  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Sherer,  who  was  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  the 
Marches  and  a  lawyer  of  repute,  can  have  been  the  recalcitrant  Bailiff. 
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The  resignation  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  Head  Master,  in  June, 
1723,  was  the  signal  for  another  and,  as  it  proved,  a  final 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  for  supremacy  in  the 
appointment  of  schoolmasters.  For  some  time  past  strenuous 
efforts  had  been  made  to  bring  about  the  Head  Master's 
res^ation,  with  the  view  of  installing  in  his  place  Mr.  Hugh 
Owen,  B.A,,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  a  native  of  Carnarvon- 
shire. Mr.  Owen  had  not  been  bom  in  Shropshire  nor 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  he  was  not  an  M.A. 
of  at  least  two  years'  standing. 

In  order,  apparently,  in  some  way  to  make  up  for  his 
entire  want  of  statutory  qualifications  Mr.  Owen  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  burgess  of  Shrewsbury  in  1721.  Sometime 
during  the  year  1721-22  an  order  was  voted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion that  "  the  schoolmaster  having  accepted  a  living  should 
quit  the  school,"'  and  there  can  be  no  moral  doubt  that  this 
order  was  passed  with  the  view  of  enforcing  Mr.  Lloyd's 
resignation.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  an  informa- 
tion against  Mr.  Lloyd  was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
17 1 7,  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield  decided  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  school  ordinances  for  the  Head  Master  to  hold, 
a  parochial  cure  with  his  mastership,  and  gave  Mr.  Lloyd 
six  months  to  decide  which  he  would  resign,  Shrewsbury 
School  or  the  Vicarage  of  Sellack.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
suppose  that,  in  spite  of  this  decree,  Mr.  Lloyd  had  continued 
to  hold  the  living  of  Sellack  up  to  1721,  and  Mr.  Corbet 
Kynaston,  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury,  would  hardly  have  said  as  he 
did  in  1723,  that  the  Corporation  had  "  unjustly  endeavoured 
to  oblige  him  to  resign,"  if  that  body  had  merely  called  upon 
Mr.  Lloyd  to  obey  the  Lord  Chancellor's  decree  in  the 
matter  of  Sellack  Vicarage.  It  is  probable  that  the  Corpora- 
tion order,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  was  passed 
with  the  object  of  representing  the  two  Cathedral  stalls, 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  still  held,  as  within  the  scope  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  decree.  Two  interesting  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Corbet  Kynaston  in  1723,  which  have  recently  been  printed 
in  Shrewsbury  Notes  and  Queries^  prove  conclusively  that 
for  some  time  before  Mr.  Lloyd  absolutely  resigned  it  had 
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been  notorious  in  Shrewsbury  that  the  Corporation  in- 
tended to  install  Mr.  Hugh  Owen  as  Head  Master  as 
soon  as  the  post  was  vacant  It  is  also  evident  from  what 
Mr.  Kynaston  says  that  the  master  and  seniors  of  St  John's 
College  were  well  aware  of  this  design,  and  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  negotiating  both  with  the  municipal  leaders  and  also 
with  Mr.  William  Clark,  fellow  of  St  John's,  whom  his 
college  proposed  to  nominate  as  the  new  Head  Master, 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  favourable  terms  for  himself 
before  he  completed  his  resignation.^  Mr.  Kynaston's  first 
letter  was  in  answer  to  one  which  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  the  Head 
Master's  son,  had  written  to  him  from  Shrewsbury  on  June 
19th.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  college  had  now,  after  some 
hesitation,  come  to  the  resolution  to  have  recourse,  if 
necessary,  to  the  Law  Courts  to  uphold  its  legal  right  to 
nominate  masters  against  the  Corporation.  Mr.  John 
Lloyd's  chief  objects  in  writing  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Kynaston, 
seem  to  have  been  to  explain  to  him  the  reasons  why  the 
negotiations  between  his  father  and  Mr.  Clark  for  the 
former's  resignation  had  been  broken  off,  and  to  ask  his 
advice  about  certain  terms  of  resignation  which  had  been 
proposed  to  his  father  by  Mr.  Brickdale,  the  Mayor^  of  the 
previous  year,  apparently  in  bdhalf  of  the  Corporation.'  The 
Head  Master  appears  to  have  been  alarmed  lest  the  Corpora* 
tion  should  be  able  to  carry  out  its  threat  of  enforcing  his 
resignation,  and  to  have  begun  to  think  it  might  be  better 

1  These  lettexs  are  given  in  the  Appendix.  The  first  was  written  from  London 
to  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  a  barrister-at-law,  and  the  son  of  the  Head  Master.  It  is 
dated  June  asth,  1723.  The  second  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  William 
Clark,  M.A.,  and  is  dated  June  29th,  1723.  The  original  letters  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Adnitt,  of  Shrewsbury. 

*  Mr.  Michael  Brickdale  was  first  appointed  School  Bailiff  in  1708,  and  held 
the  office  till  17 13.  In  that  year  he  seems  to  have  resigned,  Bifr.  Thomas 
Hewitt  being  chosen  in  his  room.  But  he  was  reappointed  in  1717,  and  after 
that  he  continued  Bailiff  till  1754,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edward  Cotton. 
In  1 72 1  Mr.  Brickdale  was  elected  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  a  furrier  by 
trade,  according  to  Owen  and  Blakeway,  but  is  described  in  the  Shrewsbury 
Burgess  Rolls  in  1707  as  a  plateworker. 

'  Mr.  Kynaston,  however,  says  that  Mr.  Brickdale  used  the  name  of  the  Cor- 
poration when  proposing  terms  to  Mr.  Lloyd  without  any  authority  from  that 
body. 
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for  him  to  accept  the  proffered  terms  and  resign  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  time  as  would  best  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  municipal  authorities.  Mr.  Kynaston's  answer  is  clear 
and  distinct  The  Corporation  would  not  think  of  offering 
terms  to  the  Head  Master  if  its  members  believed  they  had 
the  power  of  removing  him  from  his  place.  Any  terms  offered 
by  Mr.  Brickdale  must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as 
Shrewsbury  rumours  pointed  to  an  engagement  between 
Miss  Brickdale  and  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  or  rather  to  an  engage- 
ment prospective  on  the  intended  bridegroom  obtaining  the 
head-mastership.  Mr.  Kynaston  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  could  not  in  honour  treat  with  .the  Corpora- 
tion on  any  terms  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
collie,  and  that  he  would  expose  himself  to  very  unfavour- 
able comments  if  he  did  so.  The  second  letter,  which  was 
written  four  days  later  to  the  Rev.  William  Clark,  does  not 
throw  much  further  lig^t  on  the  subject  It  appears  from  it 
that  Mr.  Clark's  difficulty  in  accepting  Mr.  Lloyd's  pro- 
posed terms  of  resignation  was  that  he  was  asked  to  give  up 
a  certainty  in  exchange  for  a  disputed  title^  which  he  would 
have  to  defend  at  his  own  expense.  The  collie,  it  must  be 
remembered,  had  only  just  resolved  to  maintain  its  rights  in 
the  Law  Courts.  It  is  evident  from  his  letters  that  Mr. 
Kynaston  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Corporation  was  calculated  to  injure  the  school  and  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  good. 

How  Mr.  Lloyd's  negotiations  with  the  Corporation  ended 
it  does  not  appear.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Kynaston  that  he  should  formally  give  notice  to 
the  college  of  his  desire  to  resign  in  favour  of  Mr.  William 
Clark  was  not  carried  out,  as  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  install  Mr.  Hugh  Owen  in  the 
Head  Master's  room,  as  they  did  on  July  2nd,  unless  Mr.  Lloyd 
had  previously  placed  in  their  hands  an  unconditional  resig- 
nation of  his  office.  Of  Mr.  Clark's  intellectual  capacity  his 
position  as  fellow  of  St  John's  College  and  his  published 
works  are  sufficient  evidence.  The  only  witnesses  to  Mr. 
Owen's  abilities  and  fitness  are  certain  anonymous ''  persons 
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of  learning  and  distinction,  whose  understanding  and  integrity 
rendered  them  as  able,  fit,  and  proper  judges  of  choosing 
masters  as  the  college  of  St  John's,"  who  were  stated  by  the 
Corporation  to  have  approved  the  appointment^ 

The  college  authorities  had,  as  Mr.  Kynaston  told  Mr.  John 
Lloyd,  resolved  to  take  l^al  proceedings  to  uphold  their 
right  to  nominate  masters,  and  they  filed  a  bill  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  against  the  Corporation  and  Mr.  Owen.  But 
three  years  elapsed  before  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Court 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs.*  The  decision  of  the  judges 
appears  to  have  been  unanimous.  Mr.  Owen  was  displaced, 
the  college  was  ordered  to  elect  a  fit  person  under  the  ordin- 
ances, and  the  defendants  were  condemned  in  costs.  But  on 
January  13th,  i72t,  the  Corporation  resolved  to  make  one 
further  effort  and  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  appeal  was  heard  after  a  comparatively  short  delay, 
and  on  February  28th,  172^,  the  Exchequer  decree  was 
affirmed  by  a  majority  of  thirty-two  to  fifteen.  A  further 
motion  was  then  made  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that 
nothing  in  the  resolution  just  passed  should  prejudice  the 
right  of  the  Corporation  under  the  Charter  of  Edward  VI. 
to  make  such  additional  ordinances  as  might  be  thought 
necessary.  But  this  motion  was  negatived  by  the  same 
majority  as  before.' 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hugh  Owen*  had  been  canying  on 
the  work  of  the  school,  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  under 
existing  circumstances  the  four  years  during  which  he  was 

1  See  Adnitt  and  Naunton's  History  of  Shrewsbury  School, 

'  The  case  came  on  for  hearing  on  May  i6th,  1726. 

'  A  fiurly  complete  account  of  the  prooeediogs  in  the  lawsnit  is  to  be  found  both 
in  the  HoUhkis  MSS.  and  the  Biakmoay  MSS,  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
amount  of  school  money  wasted  by  the  Corporation  in  their  renewed  efforts  to  set 
aside  the  school  ordinances,  as  it  had  become  the  practice  for  a  considerable  time, 
doubtless  by  direction  of  that  body,  to  lump  together  in  the  school  accounts  under 
the  head  |of  "necessary  expenses"  many  items  which  it  might  have  been  incon- 
venient to  particularise.  But  several  of  the  sums  entered  under  the  head  of 
"necessary  expenses"  between  1725  and  1730  are  significantly  large. 

*  Hugh  Owen  is  described  in  the  Shrewsbury  burgess^book  as  "of  Salop, 
clerk."  Blakeway  says  he  was  son  of  Owen  Roberts,  gentleman,  of  Uanadroo, 
Carnarvonshire.  He  matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  on  December  i8th, 
1 7 10,  as  pleb.  fil.,  aged  sixteen,  and  graduated  B.A.  on  February  36th)  Z7i{. 
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de  facto  Head  Master  were  prosperous  years  for  Shrewsbury. 
It  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Lloyd  resigned  there  were  only 
sixteen  boys  left  in  the  school,^  and  although  it  seems  unfair 
that  its  decline  in  numbers  and  the  loss  of  its  former  reputa- 
tion should  have  been  ascribed  by  the  college  counsel  to  Mr. 
Owen's  appointment,'  the  facts  they  mention  show  at  any 
rate  that  little  or  no  improvement  can  have  been  effected  by 
him  on  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  left  the 
school. 

Robert  Phillips,  D.D.,  1 727-1 735. 

While  the  suits  between  St  John's  College  and  the  Corpo- 
ration were  pending,  Mr.  Clark*  was  presented  by  Archbishop 

^  See  CoLLiNs's  Public  Schools. 

*  Bkkeway  says  that  it  was  stated  in  the  lull  filed  by  the  college  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  that  "the  school  was  very  much  decreased  and  had  lost  its  former 
reputation."  (Blctkoufay  MSS,) 

'  William  Clark  was  son  of  Richard  Clark,  of  Downton,  near  Shrewsbury. 
He  was  bom  in  1695,  and  after  leaving  Shrewsbury  School  was  admitted  sizar 
of  St  John's  CoUqge,  Cambridge,  on  June  5th,  17 14,  aged  seventeen.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  17 15  and  M.A.  in  1719,  and  on  January  21st,  I7if,  was 
elected  fellow  in  the  place  of  a  nonjuror.  For  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Bishop  Adam  Ottley,  of  St  David's,  in  1723,  Mr.  Clark  acted  as  his  chaplain, 
and  he  saheequently  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Thomas  Holies,  Dnke  of 
Newcastle.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Buzted  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Wootton,  whose  daughter  he  married.  His  father-in-law's  treatise,  entitled 
Lifts  IVoUm^  to  which  he  contributed  a  Latin  preface,  was  given  by  Mr.  Clark 
to  the  school  lihnry  in  1736.  In  1738  he  was  made  a  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 
In  1767  he  published  TTu  Connodion  of  the  Roman^  Saxon^  and  English  Coins ^ 
and  in  the  following  yeax  resigned  Buxted  by  permission  of  the  Archbishop  in 
fiivour  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Edward  Clark.  In  1770  he  was  made  Chancellor  of 
Chichester,  and  obtained  with  his  new  office  the  rectories  of  Chillingley  and 
Pevensey.  He  died  October  21st,  1771,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
Hayley  speaks  of  the  "  engaging  mildness  of  his  manner  and  countenance,"  and 
Bishop  Huntingford  testifies  to  his  ''exquisite  taste  and  diversity  of  erudition." 
His  letters,  several  of  which  are  given  by  Nichol,  show  humour,  ability,  and 
research.  An  epigram,  written  by  Mr.  Clark  in  allusion  to  the  words  Domus 
VUimOy  inscribed  on  the  vault  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  in  Chichester  Cathedral, 
is  worth  quoting : — 

"  Did  he,  who  thus  inscribed  the  wall. 

Not  read  or  not  believe  St  Paul, 
Who  says  there  is,  where'er  it  stands, 
Another  house  not  made  with  hands. 
Or  may  we  gather  from  these  words. 
That  house  is  not  a  House  of  Lords  ?  *' 
(See  Nichol's  LiUrary  Jnccdotos,  vol.  iv.,  and  the  Dici»  of  Nat,  Biog.) 
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Wake  to  the  Rectory  of  Buxted  in  Sussex,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  give  up  his  living  in  order  to  go  to  Shrewsbury.  Failing 
him  the  college  selected  the  Rev.  Robert  Phillips,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  Kinlet,  Shropshire,  and  official  of  St  Mary's,  Shrewsbury, 
who  was  formally  admitted  on  June  19th,  1727.  Dr.  Phillips 
was  a  native  of  the  town  and  had  been  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury. But  he  was  already  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  was  not 
likely  at  that  age  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  school. 

Of  his  mastership,  which  only  lasted  eight  years,  absolutely 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that,  though  holding  the 
office  of  catechist  and  receiving  its  stipend,  Dr.  Phillips  ^  did 
not  either  say  the  daily  prayers  in  chapel  nor  catechise  the 
boys.*  A  Welsh  poet  of  some  little  note,  named  Rice 
Jones,'  appears  to  have  been  at  Shrewsbury  in  his  time. 
But  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  his  pupils.  Shortly 
after  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Phillips  Mr.  Rowland  Tench, 
who  had  been  twenty-seven  years  at  Shrewsbury,  resigned 
the  second-mastership,  and  the  Rev.  Leonard  Hotchkis  was 
promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  November  23rd,  1728, 
the  college  authorities  elected  Mr.  Humphrey  Johnson,*  one 
of  their  own  graduates,  as  third  master.  His  father,  Mr. 
Joshua  Johnson,  had  been  accidence  master  at  Shrewsbury 
from  1706  to  171 3.    Dr.  Phillips  died  on  October  nth,  1735. 

^  Robert  PhUHfs  was  son  of  Mr.  James  Phillips,  of  Frankwell,  meroer,  and 
grandson  of  Mr.  Robert  Phillips,  of  Cnickmeole,  genUeman.  He  graduated  at« 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  B.  A.  on  January  19th,  x69f ;  M.  A.  on  March  6th,  169} ; 
and  B.D.  and  D.D.  on  April  X3th,  170a  In  1696  he  was  presented  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Kinlet  by  Thomas  Childe,  Esq.,  whose  widow,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Acton,  of  Aldenham,  Bart.,  he  afterwards  married  as  his  second  wife. 
On  September  i6th,  17 17,  Dr.  Phillips  was  appointed  official  of  St  Mary's.  He 
resigned  Kinlet  on  his  appointment  to  Shrewsbury  School,  but  retained  his  post 
at  St  Mary's.  While  living  in  Shrewsbury  Dr.  Phillips  built  the  house  on  St. 
John's  Hill,  which  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Roger  Kynaston,  Esq. 
{BlaketMy  AfSS,) 

*  See  BofckJUs  AfSS, 

>  Ricejotus^  eldest  son  of  John  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Blaenau,  Merionethshire,  was 
bom  in  1 7 13,  and  educated  first  at  Dolgelley  and  afterwards  at  Shrewsbury.  He 
was  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  but  gave  up  the  idea  on  the  death  of  his 
fiither,  and  settled  down  at  Blaenau  as  a  country  gentleman.  He  died  in  iSoi. 
His  poems  were  published  in  181  x.  {y^iUAKA^s  Eminent  Welshmen,) 

^  Humphrey  Johmon  ^;c^MaX<t^  B.A.  in  1727  and  M.A.  in  1731. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Leonard  Hotchkis,  M.A.,  Head  Master,  i735-i754« 

WHEN  Dr.  Phillips  died,  on  October  nth,  1735, 
Leonard  Hotchkis  was  at  once  made  Head  Master. 
As  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  he  had  returned, 
shortly  after  taking  his  degree  at  St  John's  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  to  be  accidence  master  in  his  old  school.  From  that 
post  he  had  risen  in  succession  to  be  third  master  and 
second  master.  And  now,  after  twenty- two  years'  work,  he 
succeeds  to  the  highest  place.  The  Deputy  Mayor,  William 
Toumeur,  Esq.,^  cannot  have  lost  much  time  in  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  to  his 
promotion,  for,  on  October  17th,  in  less  than  a  week  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Phillips,  Leonard  Hotchkis  was  formally 
put  in  possession  of  the  Head  Master's  room.  His  work 
b^;an  under  somewhat  gloomy  conditions.  He  found  only 
eighteen  boys  in  the  highest  school,  and  in  the  school  he 
had  left  there  were  but  thirty-three;  the  third  school  had 
only  twenty-five,  and  the  accidence  school  only  nine.  On 
the  day  that  Mr.  Hotchkis  was  admitted  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
third  master,  "  withdrew  himself  from  the  school,"  and,  nine 
or  ten  days  later,  he  sent  in  his  formal  resignation  by  letter.^ 

^  Tlie  Mayor  was  Sir  Richard  Corbett,  of  Longnor,  Bart.,  who  probably  did 
not  reside  in  Shrewsbury. 

*  Lionard  Hotchkis  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Hotchkis,  of  Chirbury.  He 
was  bom  on  August  30th,  X691  (Biaktway  AfSS.),  and  was  admitted  sizar  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  on  June  9th,  1709,  aged  eighteen.  He  graduated 
EA.  in  1712  and  M.A.  in  1716.  His  brother,  the  Rev.  Richard  Hotchkis, 
Rector  of  St.  George^s,  Barbados,  whose  wife  was  buried  at  St.  Mary's  in  1742, 
is  mentioned  in  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Richard  Googh  and  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Blakeway  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Richard  Hotchkis 
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Disappointment  that  the  Ma)^r  and  Head  Master,  instead 
of  promoting  him  to  the  second-mastership,  had  sent  notice 
of  the  vacancy  to  St  John's  College,  was  probably  the  cause 
of  his  resignation.  The  master  and  seniors  selected,  as  their 
first  choice  for  the  second  school,  the  Rev.  John  Mall,^  one 
of  their  fellows,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Bishop's  Stortford.  But  he,  after  some  months'  hesitation, 
determined  to  stay  on  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  and  the  college 
then  elected  the  Rev.  Mansfield  Price,*  M.A.,  another  of  their 
fellows,  and  a  former  scholar  of  Shrewsbury. 

Before  the  vacancy  was  filled  up  a  difference  had  occurred 
between  the  Head  Master  and  the  Deputy  Mayor,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Brickdale,'  brought  into  the  school  on 
January  24th,  to  act  as  temporary  master  till  the  second- 
mastership  should  be  filled  up,  a  certain  Mr.  Fodmore, 
contrary  to  the  Head  Master's  wishes,  and  against  his 
consent.  Hotchkis  naturally  thought  that  the  Head  Master 
ought  to  have  some  voice  in  the  selection  of  temporary 
substitutes  when  a  mastership  happened  to  be  vacant  But 
he  gave  way  on  this  occasion,  noting,  however,  in  his  diary 
his  resolve  never  to  do  so  again.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards a  fresh  difference,  and  one  of  more  serious  character, 
arose  between  the  Head  Master  and  the  Corporation.  By 
the  death  of  Dr.  Phillips  the  office  of  official  of  St  Mary's 
Church,  which  he  had  held  for  eighteen  years,  had  become 
vacant  For  many  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  school 
this  office  had  always  gone  with  the  curacy  of  St  Mary's, 
to  which  the  Head  Master  and  Bailiffs  up  to  1634,  and 
the  Head  Master  and  Mayor  after  that  date,  had  the  legal 

was  then  living  in  London,  and  was,  as  Gough  believed,  connected  with  the 
Charterhouse.  Probably  he  was  one  of  the  "  old  codds."  (See  Nichol*s  lAUrary 
lihtstraHanSi  vol  v.)    Richard  Hotchkis  was  a  bene&ctor  to  the  school  libiaay  in 

1757. 

^  Mr.  Mall  was  a  Shropshire  man,  and  had  been,  we  may  safely  assume, 
educated  at  Shrewsbury. 

*  Mr,  Mansfield  Price  was  nominated  by  the  college  on  February  6tb,  173!, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  second  room  on  March  i  ith  by  the  Deputy  Mayor. 

'  Mr.  Brickdale  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Corpomtion,  who  had  been 
Mayor  in  1721-42,  and  was  now  School  Baili£  He  had  been  the  chief  actor  in 
the  Hugh  Owen  business. 
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right  to  appoint.  The  first  official,  who  was  not  also  curate 
of  St  Mar/s,  was  Mr.  Pigott,  the  puritan  Head  Master,  who 
was  appointed  in  165 1.  Since  that  time  the  office  had  been 
sometimes  held  by  cleigymen,  and  sometimes  by  laymen, 
but  never  again  by  the  curate  of  St  Mary's.  In  17 17  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  set  up  an  absurd  claim  to 
appoint  the  official  without  any  reference  either  to  the 
Mayor  or  to  the  Head  Master,  and  formally  elected  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Gardner.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
continued  the  struggle  any  longer  after  Dr.  Phillips  had 
been  duly  appointed  by  the  legal  electors.^  On  his  death, 
however,  when  the  post  again  became  vacant,  the  claims 
of  the  Corporation  were  asserted  in  a  much  more  objection- 
able fashion.  On  March  30th,  1736,  Mr.  Brickdale^  and 
Mr.  Baskerville  brought  to  the  Head  Master  the  draft  of 
a  lease  of  the  official's  place,  which  the  Corporation  proposed 
to  grant  to  Mr.  Ryder  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years 
at  the  annual  rent  of  4Qr.,  and  asked  for  his  signature; 
but  they  refused  to  leave  it  for  his  further  consideration. 
It  is  impossible  to  regard  this  proposed  lease  of  the  official's 
place  as  an}^ing  but  barefaced  jobbery.*  Whether  Mr. 
Hotchkis  looked  at  the  matter  in  this  light  or  not  is  not 
apparent  His  assigned  reason  for  refusing  to  join  in 
executing  the  lease  was  that  his  immediate  predecessor 
had  been  the  official.  He  evidently  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  hold  the 
office  just  as  it  had  been  held  before  by  Mr.  Pigott  and 

^  On  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Phillips's  election  the  Mayor  was  William  Kynaston, 
Esq.,  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  barrister-at-law,  a  man 
unlikely  to  be  influenced  by  those  motives  which  seem  unhappily  so  often  to  have 
swayed  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Shrewsbury  Corporation.  His  fiither  was 
William  Kynaston,  Esq.,  of  Ryton,  Salop.  He  had  been  at  Shrewsbury  School 
in  Mr.  Lloyd's  time,  and  was  admitted  at  St,  John's  College  on  June  i6th,  1698, 
aged  seventeen,  graduating  subsequently,  B.A.  in  1703  and  M.  A.  in  1707. 

'  Mr.  Michael  Brickdale,  no  doubt. 

'  To  seek  the  Head  Master's  signature  for  the  lease  was  practically  to  acknow- 
ledge his  legal  rights  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  officials,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  men,  who  were  prepared  to  squander  the  school 
money  in  hopeless  efforts  to  maintain  the  untenaUe  claims  of  the  Corporation, 
proposed  to  lease  the  office  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  school. 
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Dr.  Phillips.  But,  on  finding  that  the  Corporation  was' 
determined  on  carrying  out  its  scheme  of  jobbery  by 
leasing  the  place  to  Mr.  Ryder,  the  Head  Master,  feeling 
doubtless  that  his  position  would  be  stronger  if  he  made 
it  impossible  for  it  to  be  allied  that  his  conduct  was 
influenced  by  any  mercenary  motives,  joined  with  Sir 
Richard  Corbett,  the  Mayor,  in  electing  Mr.  John  Lloyd, 
barrister-at-law,  son  of  a  former  Head  Master,  as  official 
of  St  Mary's.  The  Corporation,  acting  without  the  Mayor, 
went  through  the  form  of  electing  Mr.  Ryder,  and  resolu- 
tions passed  by  that  body  during  the  next  three  years  show 
the  lengths  some  of  its  members  were  prepared  to  go  in  their 
corrupt  and  dishonest  employment  of  the  school  funds.^ 

In  1737  a  Corporation  order  was  voted  that  ;£'io  should  be 
taken  from  the  school-chest  towards  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Ryder's  claims.  In  1738  another  resolution  was  passed 
}hat  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  Mr.  Lloyd,  the 
duly  elected  official,  at  the  expense  of  the  school  revenue. 
And  in  1739  there  is  a  third  order  on  record  that  ;£'io  more 
should  be  taken  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Blakeway  stated 
that  these  sums  were  actually  expended  by  the  School 
Bailiff,  Mr.  Michael  Brickdale,  by  order  of  the  Corporation, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Head  Master  protested 
formally  sometime  during  the  year  1737  against  this  mis- 
application of  school  funds  by  the  Corporation.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1739  the  controversy  came  to  an  end,  Mr. 
John  Morton,  the  counsel  for  whose  opinion  a  case  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Corporation,  having  advised  that  that 
body  was  wholly  in  the  wrong.*  But  four  years  later  the 
struggle  was  recommenced  in  a  new  form,  only  this  time 
the  Corporation  had  the  support  of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  William 
Turner,  jun.,  a  draper  of  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  a 
former  fellow  of  St  John's  Collie,  Cambridge,  and  nephew 
of  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  sometime   Head   Master,  who  had 

^  See  Add.  MSS.  Brit  Mus.,  21,034. 

'  The  account  given  in  the  text  of  the  dispute  about  the  office  of  official  at  St 
Mary's  is  taken,  partly  from  the  ffotchkis  MSS.^  and  partly  from  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  before  quoted. 
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been  curate  of  St  Mary's  since  June,  171 5,  died  on  May  16th, 
1743.  The  Majror  and  the  Head  Master  were  unable  to 
agree  in  their  choice  of  his  successor.  The  Mayor  advocated 
the  claims  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wingfield,  who  had  been 
appointed  public  preacher  by  the  Corporation,  but  had  never 
been  allowed  by  the  late  curate  of  St.  Mary's  to  enter  the 
pulpit  The  Head  Master  urged  that  Mr.  Wingfield  did  not 
possess  the  statutable  qualification  of  having  been  educated 
at  Shrewsbury  School,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  join 
the  Mayor  in  nominating  the  most  worthy  among  several  old 
Shrewsbury  boys  who  were  duly  qualified  in  accordance  with 
the  school  ordinances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Wingfield  had 
been  at  Shrewsbury  School  for  rather  more  than  a  year,  some 
time  between  171 5  and  1723,  but  he  had  been  removed  to 
Wem  Grammar  School  when  still  quite  young  on  account  of 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Shrewsbury  School  at  that 
time.  The  Mayor,  supported  by  the  Corporation  generally, 
insisted  on  nominating  Mr.  Wingfield,  and  the  Head  Master 
followed  suit  by  nominating,  with  the  same  formality,  Mr. 
Lloyd,^  a  graduate  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  whose 
legal  qualifications  were  undisputed  Mr.  Hotchkis  submitted 
a  case  for  the  opinion  of  counsel,  putting  three  questions 
for  consideration : — 

(i)  Was  Wingfield  qualified  as  a  scholar  of  Shrewsbury, 
having  left  that  school  some  years  before  his  school  educa- 
tion was  complete  ? 

(2)  Would  the  Head  Master's  nomination  of  Lloyd 
hold  good  in  the  event  of  Wingfield  being  pronounced 
unqualified  ? 

(3)  What  was  the  best  course  to  take  under  the  circum- 
stances ? 

The  opinion  of  the  counsel  consulted  was  that  Mr. 
Wingfield  was  not  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  school 
ordinances,  and  that,  the  two  electors  having  disagreed  in 
their  choice,  the  Courts  would  probably  hold  that  the  election 
had  lapsed  to  the  Crown. 

*  Thb  may  possibly  have  been  Mr.  Moses  Lloyd,  who  was  elected  fellow  of 
St  John's  CoU^e  on  March  a9th,  1726,  and  was  a  Shropshire  man. 

Q 
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Mr.  Lloyd  subsequently  took  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  with  the  view  of  getting  his  claim  established.  But 
the  Lord  Chancellor  held,  as  counsel  had  thought  probable, 
that  the  right  of  presentation  had  lapsed  to  the  Crown,  and 
about  January,  1 74I,  he  nominated  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wing- 
field.  The  relations  between  the  Head  Master  and  the 
Corporation  had  been  strained  from  the  first 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  the  school  chapel 
in  161 7,  a  regular  stipend  had  been  paid  to  the  curate  of 
St.  Mary's  for  catechising  the  boys.  But  as  soon  as  the 
school  possessed  a  chapel  of  its  own  the  curate  ceased  to 
perform  this  duty,  and  the  Rev.  John  Foorde  was  appointed 
catechist  at  a  salary  of  ;^20  per  annum.^  The  Head  Master 
at  this  time  was,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  a  layman.  The  first 
Head  Master  who  filled  the  office  of  catechist  was  Chaloner, 
and  all  his  successors,  down  to  Hotchkis,  had  received  the 
stipend  of  catechist  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  soon  after 
Hotchkis  became  Head  Master  —  a  few  days  before  the 
November  audit  of  1736— a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Corporation  that  ;^20  should  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Hotchkis, 
the  chief  schoolmaster,  for  catechising  and  reading  prayora' 
The  motive  for  the  resolution  in  question  was  palpaUe 
enough  to  the  Head  Master.  He  held,  and  no  doubt 
correctly,  that  the  catechist  was  a  recognized  school  official 
with  a  fixed  stipend  of  ;i^20  a  year.  He  also  considered, 
and  not  unnaturally,  that  he  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  the 
post,  which  had  been  occupied  by  all  his  predecessors  for 
one  hundred  years.  On  that  supposition  Mr.  Hotchkis  had, 
from  the  time  of  his  becoming  Head  Master,  said  prayers 
in  chapel  morning  and  evening,  and  catechised  the  hoya 
every  Saturday  after  school.  But  the  municipal  authorities 
thought  that  by  paying  the  Head  Master  for  catechising 
the  boys,  and  not  as  catechist,  they  would  hold  in  terrortm 
over  him  the  power  of  allowing  or  disallowing  each  year 

^  The  payment  of  £20  a  year  for  catechising  the  boys,  and,  inferentially,  the 
office  of  catechist,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  a  decree  of 
1623.  {HoUhkis  MSS,) 

^  This  resolution  was  passed  on  November  nth,  1736.  {Hotchkis  MSS.) 
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no  less  than  one-fourth  part  of  his  income.  The  matter  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  discussed  at  the  annual  audit  on 
November  i6th,  1736.  But  when  the  School  Bailiflf  paid 
him  the  full  stipend  of  £&o  Mr.  Hotchkis  took  the  pre- 
caution of  giving  separate  receipts  for  ;f6o  as  Head  Master 
and  j£'20  as  catechist  A  year  later  an  occurrence  took 
place  which  shows  how  correctly  he  had  gauged  the  object 
which  the  Corporation  had  in  view.  Some  time  before  the 
November  audit  of  1737  he  had  thought  it  his  duty,  as 
Head  Master  and  joint  trustee  of  the  school  property,  to 
protest  formally  against  the  employment  of  school  funds 
by  Mr.  Michael  Brickdale,  the  School  Bailiff,  by  direction 
of  the  Corporation,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  oust  Mr.  Lloyd 
from  his  office  as  official  of  St  Mary's,  to  which  he  had 
been  duly  elected,  in  1736,  by  the  Mayor  and  Head  Master.^ 
The  result  was  that,  when  the  audit  took  place  on  November 
i6th,  1737,  the  Mayor  stopped  the  payment  of  ;£'20  out  of 
the  Head  Master's  stipend.  Hotchkis,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  reduced  sum  of  £60  which  was  tendered  him  by 
the  School  Bailiff  at  the  Mayor's  orders.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  Head  Master  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Corporation  on  November  22nd,  to  the  effect 
that  the  ;^20  should  be  paid  him  for  the  past  year  on  con- 
dition that  he  disclaimed  in  writing  all  claim  to  the  stipend 
for  the  future,  until  he  had  been  formally  admitted  to  the 
office  of  catechist.  This  proposition  was  fair  enough,  and,  as 
Hotchkis  does  not  again  refer  to  the  subject,  it  is  probable 
that  he  complied  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Corporation, 
and  that  his  formal  appointment  as  catechist  was  subsequently 
made  out  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  for  our  knowledge  of 
these  matters  we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Hotchkis's 
own  records,  and  although  the  line  taken  by  the  Corporation 
was  manifestly  illegal,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Mayor  at 
the  audit  of  1737  shows  plainly  enough  the  chief  motives 
which  influenced  its  members,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Dr.  Phillips,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Hotchkis 
as  Head  Master,  does  not  appear  either  to  have  said  the 

1  See  ffotckkis  AfSS.  and  Blakew^  MSS. 
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daily  prayers  in  chapel  or  to  have  catechised  the  boys,^ 
and  that  the  Msiyor  and  others  may  have  been  partly 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence 
of  such  a  scandal  > 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Humphrey  Johnson,  the 
third  master,  resigned  his  office  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1735.  On  the  24th  of  the  following  month  the  Rev.  John 
Brickdale,  6^.,  of  St  John's  CoU^ne,  was  nominated  by  the 
master  and  seniors  to  fill  his  place. 

Mr.  Mansfield  Price  did  not  long  retain  the  second-master- 
ship. On  October  8th,  1737,  he  attended  school  for  the  last 
time,  and  on  November  8th  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Parry,'  M.A., 
fellow  of  St  John's  College,  was  admitted  in  his  room. 

The  three  senior  masters  had  shown  their  interest  in  the 
school  in  1736  by  a  joint  present  to  the  library  of  £g  $s.,  a 
large  sum,  comparatively  speaking,  in  those  days.  But  the 
number  of  scholars  continued  small,  and  the  constant  inter- 
ference of  the  Corporation  in  school  matters  must  have  been 
very  troublesome.  Masters,  at  any  rate,  showed  no  inclination 
to  remain  long  at  their  posts.  On  November  21st,  1737, 
Hotchkis  notes,  Mr.  Brickdale  came  to  school  to  say  that 
•  he  would  teach  no  more."  The  college,  however,  soon  found 
a  successor,  and  on  November  21st  Mr.  Arthur  Vaughan,  B.A., 
another  member  of  the  college,  was  admitted  as  third  master.^ 

Although  the  school  registers  in  Hotchkis's  time,  and, 
indeed,  for  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  lost, 
it  so  happens  that  Hotchkis  copied  out  in  one  of  his  MSS. 

1  See  B(ft<kAis  MSS, 

*  This  cannot  have  been  their  only  reason.  When  the  Mayor  stopped  the 
catechist's  stipend,  on  November  16th,  1737,  it  certainly  was  not  on  account  of  the 
Head  Master's  neglect  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  which  Hotchkis  had  regularly 
performed  from  the  day  of  his  admittance.  (Hotchkis  MSS.) 

*  Mr.  Humphrey  Parry  was  a  native  of  Montgomeryshire. 

^  Mr.  Vaughan  resigned  on  September  30th,  1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
John  Brooke,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  who  was  nominated  by  the  master  and 
seniors  on  October  8th,  and  formally  admitted  to  the  third  room  on  October  15th 
by  Edward  Twiss,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury.  In  1754  Mr.  Brooke  was 
promoted  to  the  second-mastership.  He  was  in  holy  orders  and  held  the  rectory 
of  Upton  Parva  together  with  his  mastership,  retaining  both  offices  till  his  death 
on  November  29th,  1763.  He  was  buried  at  St  Mary's,  where  there  is  a 
monument  to  hb  memory. 
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the  names  of  the  boys  whom  he  admitted  at  Shrewsbury 
from  1734  to  1745,  and  the  schools  in  which  they  were 
respectively  placed.  In  the  dearth  of  information  as  to  the 
inner  history  of  the  school  at  this  time  the  number  of  names 
as  entered  in  each  of  these  years  is  worth  recording. 

First  School    Second  School    Thiid  School 


Year. 

Entries. 

1734  . 

22 

173s  • 

.   28 

1736  . 

23 

1737  . 

-   31 

1738  • 

.  33 

1739  • 

39 

1740  . 

.     16 

1741  . 

.  27 

1742  . 

.  29 

1743  • 

14 

1744  . 

12 

1745  • 

•  14 

o 

3 

o 

6 

7 
8 

4 
8 

S 

2 

2 
5 


7 
I 

2 

12 

7 

9 
I 

6 

4 

4 

2 

2 


IS 
24 
21 

13 

19 
12 

II 

13 
20 

8 

8 

7 


This  table  tells  its  own  tale.  The  school  numbers,  which  in 
the  days  of  Ashton  and  Lawrence  and  Chaloner  had  often 
exceeded  400,  and  had  sometimes  risen  to  600,^  were  now 
fallen  to  100  or  less,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
covered  by  these  lists  it  is  evident  that  they  were  still 
further  dwindling.  Five  years  later  we  have  Hotchkis's  own 
evidence  that  by  that  time  matters  had  become  nearly  as  bad 
as  they  could  be. 

Writing  on  August  1st,  1750,  he  says,  "  I  have  had  but  two 
or  three  boys  a  year  from  Mr.  Parry  for  some  years  past,  and 
I  do  not  see  more  than  seven  or  eight  in  his  school  now  who 
ought  to  be  in  mine.  It  is  a  melancholy  state  to  be  in,  and 
I  wish  to  get  out  of  it"* 

Four  years  later  Mr.  Hotchkis  resigned,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  within  sight  of  the  school  gardens  till  his 

^  Mr.  Collins  quotes  from  Ma&icadukk  RAWDON's/^TMrwo/,  published  by  the 
Cunden  Society,  a  description  of  Shrewsbury  as  "  a  £ur  free  schoole  in  which  are 
four  masters,  and  there  are  sometimes  600  scholars,  and  a  handsome  libiary 
thereto  belcmging.*'    This  was  written  in  1665.    (Collins's  Fitd/ic  Sckoois,) 

*  See  CoLUNs's  FubUc  ScJMs, 
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death.^  For  many  years  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  of 
friendship  with  **  Demosthenes  Taylor."  Both  of  them  had 
been  at  Shrewsbury  School  under  Andrew  Taylor,  though  not 
at  the  same  time,  Taylor  being  the  younger  by  thirteen  years. 

It  was  at  Taylor's  instigation  that  Leonard  Hotchkis 
undertook  a  new  edition  of  HepJuestion}  a  work  of  which 
Professor  Gaisford  spoke  highly  in  1810,  acknowledging  that 
he  had  borrowed  many  things  from  it  Hotchkis  published 
in  London,  while  still  third  master,  a  book  of  extracts, 
Excerpta  miscellanea  ex  probatissimis  lingua  Romance  autori'- 
bus.  In  usum  Scholce  Scdopiensis,  But  it  is  evident  enough 
that  the  Head  Master's  chief  delight  lay  in  antiquarian 
pursuits.  He  left  to  the  school  library  four  volumes  of 
MSS.,  consisting  chiefly  of  transcripts  or  abstracts  of  im- 
portant documents  relating  to  school  affairs  which,  in  his 
days,  were  still  in  the  school-chest,  but  many  of  which  have 
now  disappeared. 

We  learn  from  Archdeacon  Owen  that  in  1808  these  four 
volumes  of  Hotchkis  MSS.  were  "unfortunately  missing," 
although  three  of  them  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway  in  1802.*  The  fourth  volume,  from 
which  Mr.  Blakeway  had  made  extracts  some  time  pre- 
viously, had  already  disappeared  by  that  time.  Within  the 
last  few  years  all  four  volumes  have  been  unexpectedly 
discovered    in    Shrewsbury,*    and    they    are    now   happily 

^  He  resigned  on  July  2nd,  1754,  and  died  on  November  12th,  1771,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  Blakeway  says  that  he  was  appmnted  Incumbent  of  Battlefield,  near 
Shrewsbury,  in  1749.     lliis  cure  he  seems  to  have  retained  till  his  deatK 

'  Mr.  Hotchkis  made  a  complete  transcript  of  ffephasttpHt  with  various  read- 
ings, a  Latin  version,  and  numerous  notes.  It  was  to  have  been  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1768  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Barclay  of  Balliol  College.  But  Mr. 
Barclay  died,  and  the  manuscript  disappeared  until,  many  years  afterwards,  it  was 
found  by  Dr.  Charles  Bumey  at  an  obscure  bookshop  in  Londoa  It  was  on  this 
volume  that  Professor  Gaisford  based  his  edition  of  Hephmstion.  (See  letter  from 
Mr.  Gaisford  to  Dr.  S.  Butler  in  Add.  MSS.  British  Museum,  No.  34,583.) 

'  On  June  19th,  1802,  Mr.  Blakeway,  writing  to  Mr.  Richard  Gough,  mentioned 
that  he  had  at  the  time  three  of  these  volumes  in  his  possession,  but  that  the 
fourth  volume,  from  which  he  had  made  extracts,  was  missing,  although  he  hoped 
it  was  not  lost.  (Nichol's  Literary  Illustrations^  vol.  v.) 

^  Three  volumes  were  found  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  fourth  was  bought  at  a 
sale  by  Mr.  Adnitt,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  presented  it  to  the  Reference  Library. 
A  replica  of  one  of  these  four  volumes  has  also  been  found. 
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located  in  the  public  Reference  Library  in  the  old  school 
buildings. 

Hotchkis  also  left  behind  him  a  wonderful  commonplace 
book,  which  is  said  to  contain  100,000  references  on  the  most 
miscellaneous  subjects.  Industrious,  conscientious,  scholarly, 
and,  like  Meighen,  a  staunch  defender  of  the  school  ordi- 
nances as  well  as  its  revenues,  Hotchkis  certainly  was.  But, 
as  Head  Master,  he  did  not  succeed  in  raising  Shrewsbury 
from  the  low  estate  to  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  time  of  his 
immediate  predecessors. 

Whether  he  failed  as  a  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  or 
whether  his  want  of  success  was  due  more  to  external 
causes  than  to  any  fault  of  his,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say.  His  affection  for  Shrewsbury  School  is  beyond  a  doubt 
As  boy  and  master  he  was  connected  with  it  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  the  sense  of  his  failure  as  Head  Master 
to  revive  its  past  glories  must  have  embittered  the  closing 
years,  of  his  life.^ 

As  to  his  various  disputes  with  the  Corporation  of  Shrews- 
bury we  may  say  with  confidence  that  in  every  case  Mr. 
Hotchkis  was  both  legally  and  morally  in  the  right.  Certainly 
the  protest,  which  he  made  in  1737  against  the  iniquitous 
system  which  had  been  so  long  practised  by  the  Corporation, 
of  pa3nng  out  of  school  funds  the  legal  expenses  of  the  many 
futile  attempts  its  members  had  made  to  get  the  complete 
management  of  school  affairs  into  their  hands,  was  honest 

^  Some  reminisoences  of  *'  Demosthenes  Taylor,"  signed  F.  F.,  bat  which  were 
manifestly  written  by  the  Rev.  George  Ashby,  are  given  in  Nicholas  Literary 
AneedoUSy  voL  iv.  Mr.  Ashby  says  that  he  had  dined  once  or  twice  at  Dr.* 
Taylor's  house  in  Ave  Maria  Lane,  ausd  speaks  of  the  "hospitality  and  generosity'* 
of  his  entertainments  as  " munificent"  But  he  adds  that  his  table  was  "too  open 
to  all  comers,  some  of  whom  were  the  dullest  companions  possible,"  and  that  one 
of  these,  whom  he  thought  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster,  "was  of  all  men  I  ever 
met  with  the  stupidest."  Considering  the  intimate  relations  which  existed  between 
Leonard  Hotchkis  and  Taylor  it  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Collins  is  right  in 
identifying  the  former  with  this  "  schoolmaster."  But  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
"perhaps  those  interminable  manuscripts  had  muddled  his  fiiculties."  Surely  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  disappointed  hopes  and  a  keen  sense  of  ftdlure 
had  depressed  his  spirits,  and  made  him  silent  in  company  and  little  inclined  to 
draw  upon  his  vast  stores  of  general  information  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
companions. 
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and  courageous.  Even  Meighen,  after  the  cosdy  and  ex- 
asperating defeat  which  he  sustained  in  1613,  in  his  attempt 
to  uphold  the  school  ordinances  and  defend  its  revenues  from 
wasteful  or  corrupt  expenditure,  by  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  did  not  again  venture  to  resist  such  glaring 
misappropriations  of  school  funds  as  those  which  took  place 
in  161 6- 1 7  and  1618-19.^  The  last  incident  in  Hotchkis's 
time  of  which  we  have  any  record  occurred  in  1748.  The 
endowments  of  Shrewsbury  School  were  mainly  composed 
of  the  tithes  originally  belonging  to  the  parishes  of  St  Mary, 
St  Chad,  and  Chirbury,  and  the  chapelries  of  Astley  and 
Clive. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  prolonged  struggles 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chirbury  and  Clive  to 
obtain  a  larger  income  for  their  ministers  out  of  the  school 
endowments.  And  now  came  St  Mary's  turn,  although  the 
fact  that  the  well-endowed  public  preachership  had  for  many 
years  been  attached  to  the  cure  of  St  Mary's  made  the 
claims  of  that  parish  on  the  school  revenues  less  pressing 
than  those  of  the  other  parishes  and  chapelries  with  which 
the  school  was  connected.  In  January,  1758,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wingfield,  the  curate  of  St  Mary's,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  asking  for  an  increase  of  his  stipend 
out  of  the  school  funds.  His  application  was  opposed  by 
the  Head  Master,  who  pleaded  in  answer  that  Mn  John 
Okell,  alderman  of  Shrewsbury,  had  given  in  1591  about 
jf  500  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  preachership,  to  which 
the  Corporation  had  subsequently  added  ;&I00,  which  was 
obtained  by  the  creation  of  twenty-two  new  burgesses,  and 
that  from  the  rent-charge  which  was  purchased  with  this 
jf  600  the  curate  of  St  Mary^s  had  enjoyed,  as  public  preacher, 
an  annual  stipend  of  ;^53  i&r.  8d    To  this  stipend  a  further 


^  See  Chapter  V.  In  the  extracts  which  Hotchlds  gives  60m  the  school  aeoount- 
book  he  notes  that  Mr.  Geoige  Wright  and  Mr.  Owen  George,  the  Baili£&  of 
1632-33,  retained  in  their  possession  jf  X05  or.  6}^/.,  of  which  they  gave  no 
aooount  when  thqr  left  office.  Two  yeacs  later,  when  called  upon  to  explain  this 
expenditure,  they  "plainly  made  it  appear"  that  the  money  had  been  laid  out  in 
reparations,  travelling,  riding,  lawsuits,  etc 
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addition  of  jf20  per  annum  had  been  made  in  1620,  arising 
out  of  the  rent  of  lands  purchased  with  Mr.  Richard  Wyn's 
bequest  of  ;^300.  Up  to  1735,  as  Mr.  Hotchkis  alleged,  the 
whole  of  this  income  had  been  paid  to  the  curate  of  St 
Mary's,  in  addition  to  the  stipend  of  jf  20  which  he  received 
from  the  school  trustees.  In  that  year,  however,  Mr.  John 
Lloyd,  who  then  held  the  curacy  of  St  Mary's,  was  appointed 
Rector  of  Berrington  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
town  authorities,  considering  his  necessary  residence  at 
Berrington  to  be  incompatible  with  the  regular  residence  in 
Shrewsbury  which  was  expected  from  the  public  preacher, 
withheld  from  Mr.  Lloyd  ;f  20  of  the  income  attached  to  his 
office.  But  they  went  much  further  in  I739i  and,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Lloyd  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  his  office, 
appointed  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wingfield  to  be  public  preacher, 
paying  him  jf 20  per  annum,  and  keeping  the  remaining 
£S3  i6^«  S^.  in  their  own  hands.  The  Head  Master's  final 
plea  was  that  Mr.  Wingfield  was  in  collusion  with  the 
Corporation  to  relieve  funds  administered  by  that  body  at 
the  expense  of  the  school.  If  this  account  be  correct,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  chaise  made  by 
Hotchkis  against  Mr.  Wingfield  and  the  Corporation  was 
amply  justified.^  But  Mr.  Wingfield's  petition  was  success- 
ful,* and,  as  usual,  the  school  funds  suffered  lai^ely.  In  the 
accounts  for  1752-53  there  is  an  entry  of  £$i6  14s.  as  "paid 
to  several  persons  "  for  "  costs  of  Mr.  Wingfield's  petition  by 
order  of  Chancery,"  a  sum  which  must  have  been  enormously 
in  excess  of  the  real  costs.     It  is  important  too  to  notice  that 

^  As  Mr.  Llo3rd  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  compd  the  Corpoia- 
tion  to  pay  him  the  stipend  attached  to  the  office  of  public  preacher  after  1739,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  that  body  had  the  legal  power  of  depriving  him.  Sir 
Richard  Wilbnham  too  had  given  the  opinion  that  the  whole  income  of 
£j$  i6j.  &/•  was  attached  to  the  public  proudiership.  (Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus., 
21^034.)  The  gravamen  of  Hotchkis's  charge  was  that  since  Mr.  \^^ngfield's 
appointment  the  Corporation  had  kept  in  its  own  hands  a  portion  of  the  income 
which  belonged  to  the  public  preachership. 

'  The  first  mention  of  the  increased  stipend  of  the  curate  of  St.  Mary's  occurs 
in  1752.  In  that  year  £^  additional  was  paid  him,  £20  of  which  was  to  count 
as  arrears  of  the  increase  of  stipend  for  the  previous  year.  Hitherto,  from  Z57S, 
the  curate  had  received  ;f  ao  a  year  from  the  school  trustees. 
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in  the  accounts  for  the  previous  year  there  appears  an  item 
of  no  less  a  sum  than  ;^S49  is.  $d.  as  having  been  paid  for 
"necessary  expenses  and  business  of  the  school,"  no  particulars 
being  given.  ^ 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  names  of  the  boys  in 
Hotchkis's  list  of  entries  from  1734  to  1745,  and  the  matricu- 
lation entries  of  such  of  them  as  proceeded  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  large  majority  of  his  pupils  were  natives  of 
Shrewsbury  or  Shropshire.  Few  among  them  appear  to 
have  attained  high  distinction  in  after  life.  The  most 
eminent  of  them  all  probably  was  Edward  Waring,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  a  native  of  Fitz,  a  village  in  Shropshire,  who  graduated 
at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  in  1757,  and  was  appointed 
two  years  afterwards  to  the  Lucasian  professorship  of  mathe* 
matics,  a  post  which  he  retained  for  thirty -eight  years. 
Waring's  degree  was  considered  so  brilliant  that  the  whole 
body  of  his  fellow- wranglers  called  on  him  in  his  rooms  to' 
offer  him  their  congfratulations.  Waring  invited  them  all  to 
tea,  and  his  entertainment  was  the  origin  of  the  society 
known  at  Cambridge  as  "The  Hyson  Club."* 

Mr.  John  Maddox,  K.C.,  a  Chancery  barrister  of  considerable 
repute,  who  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Westbury 
from  1786  to  1790,  was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1735. 

^  The  "  bill  of  purticnlan  "  is  said  in  the  accoants  to  "  renuun  "  in  the  school- 
chest.  This  fonn  of  entry  had  now  been  in  use  for  many  years.  But  the 
amounts  entered  under  the  head  of  ''necessary  expenses"  in  previous  years  had 
been  for  the  most  part  compantivdy  smalL  The  largest  among  them,  whidi 
occurs  in  the  accounts  for  1729,  is  ;f  132  l^s•  6d,  The  entry  of  such  an  enormous 
sum  as  £$49  without  any  particulars  is  a  most  suspicious  circtunstance,  especially 
as  it  cannot  include  ''repairs  to  houses,  etc,"  which  always  appear  under  a 
different  head  in  the  annual  accounts. 

*  Edward  Waring^  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Waring,  was  bom  in  1734,  and 
went  up  to  lliagdalene  Collie,  Cambridge,  in  1754,  with  a  Millington  eshiU- 
tion.  He  took  his  M.D.  degree  in  1767,  and  in  1771  his  name  appears  in  the 
list  of  physicians  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  at  Cambridge,  About  this  time  he 
was  in  practice  as  a  physician  at  St.  Ives.  In  1776  he  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Oswell,  a  draper  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  Mayor  in  1769. 
Soon  after  this  Dr.  Waring  went  to  reside  at  Shrewsbury,  moving  after  a  few 
years  to  his  own  estate  at  Plealey,  where  he  died  on  August  15th,  1798.  He  was 
buried  at  Fitz,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Professor  Waring  was 
a  benefiictor  to  the  school  library  in  1760.  (See  Blakeway  AfSS.  and  Collins's 
Btsfory  of  the  Public  Schools.') 
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Sir  Watkin  Lewes,^  who  was  bom  about  1736,  was  also  at 
Shrewsbury  in  Hotchkis's  time.  He  became  an  alderman  of 
London  and  M.P.  for  the  City,  and  at  one  time  made  rather 
a  noise  in  the  world.  But  ultimately  he  fell  into  want  and 
died  within  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet. 

Charles  Newling  and  James  Atcherley,  who  followed 
Hotchkis  as  Head  Masters  of  Shrewsbury,  were  both  at 
school  under  him,  and  so  also  were  Rowland  Wingfield, 
Esq.,^  of  Onslow  Park  and  Preston  Brockhurst,  and  Thomas 
Powys,  Esq.,'  of  Great  Berwick,  both  of  whom  filled  the 
c^ce  of  High  Shertflf  of  Shropshire. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Hotchkis  who  obtained  some 
academical  distinction  were  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards,^ 
D.D.,  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford;  the  Rev.  Borlase 
Wingfield,  M.A.,*  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
the  Rev.  John  Wingfield,  M.A.,^  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford;  the  Rev.  Jonathan   Downes,  M.A./  fellow  of  St 

1  Blakeway  MSS. 

'  Rowland  JVh^g/UUmB  son  of  Borlase  Wingfield,  Eaq.,  of  Preston  Brock* 
hurst  He  entered  Shrewsbury  in  1737  in  the  second  school.  On  October  i6th, 
1746,  he  nuLtricttlated  at  Oriel  College*  Oxford,  aged  eighteen.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Bagot,  of  Blithefield,  Staffordshire,  and 
usually  resided  at  the  Council  House  in  Shrewsbury.  Sheriff  of  Shropshire  I753* 
Died  1818.     Benefactor  to  school  library  in  1 761.     (See  Blakeway's  Sherifi,) 

'  Thomas  Powys^  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Powys,  Esq.,  of  Great  Berwick,  was 
fdaced  in  the  second  school  in  1742.  Benefi^or  to  school  library  in  176a  Sheriff 
of  Shropshire  in  1762. 

^  Edward  Edwards^  son  of  Lewis  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Talgarth,  Merionethshire. 
Placed  in  second  school,  1738  ;  matriculated  at  Jesus  Collie,  Oxford,  May  9th, 
I743f  >S^  seventeen;  B.A.,  1747;  M.A.,  1749;  B.D.,  1756;  M.A.,  1760; 
fellow  of  his  college.    Bene&ctor  to  school  library  in  1757. 

^  Borlase  Wingfield,  son  of  Borlase  Wingfield,  Esq.,  of  Preston  Brockhurst 
Placed  in  second  school,  1737;  B.A.,  1752;  M.A.,  1755;  Rector  of  Lopham, 
Norfolk.    Benefiictor  to  school  library  in  1761. 

*  John  Tomies  Wingfield,  son  of  John  Wingfield,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Shrewsbury. 
Placed  in  third  school,  1734;  matriculated  at  Trinity  Collie,  Oxford,  March 
19th,  1746,  aged  nineteen ;  B.A.,  1749 ;  M.A.  (All  Souls'),  1753 ;  Vicar  of  St. 
Julian's,  Shrewsbury,  1756-1791. 

'  Jonathan  Downes.  Placed  in  first  school  in  1741 ;  graduated  at  St  John's 
College,  Oimbridge,  B.A.  in  1753,  ^-A.  in  1756;  Piatt  fellow,  1755. 
Described  in  college  register  as  "  of  America."  His  fiither  had  probably  emigrated 
from  Shropshire.  Bene&ctor  to  school  library  in  1759.  Described  in  library 
register  as  Rev.  Mr.  Downes,  M.A.,  fellow  of  St.  John's. 
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John's  College,  Cambridge;   and  the  Rev.  Edward  Blake- 
way,  M.A.,*  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

One  other  boy  who  was  at  school  in  Hotchkis's  time  may  be 
mentioned,  though  he  left  a  doubtful  reputation  behind  him. 
This  is  Richard  Parrott,  the  son  of  a  Shrewsbury  distiller, 
who  was  entered  in  the  third  school  in  1738,  and  graduated 
at  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1743.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  swindler,  a  strolling  player,  and  a  profligate 
polygamist  But  he  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  York,  and  by  his  influence  was 
made  a  baronet  on  January  3rd,  1767,  with  patent  of  pre- 
cedency dating  from  July  ist,  1716.* 

^  Edward  BlaJuwayy  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Peter  Blakewaj,  of  Shrewsbary,  sur- 
geon, by  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joshua  Johnson,  who  was  fourth  master  at 
Shrewsbury  School,  1706-17 13.  Bom  February  5th,  173^,  and  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Magdalene  Collie,  Cambridge;  B.A.  (Wrangler)  in  1756; 
M.A.,  1759 ;  curate  of  St  Mar/s,  Shrewsbury,  176301794;  Rector  of  Long 
Staunton,  Cambridge,  1764-1779.  In  1777  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Fitton,  Gloucestershire,  by  his  brother-in-law,  Matthew  Brickdale,  Esq. ;  and  in 
1786  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  gave  him  the  Vicarage  of  Neen  Savage,  Salop. 
On  September  3rd,  1764,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Brickdale,  Esq.,  of 
Knowle,  Somersetshire.  Died  February  17th,  1795.  Beneftictor  to  school  library 
in  176a    (Nichol's  UUrary  lUustrations ;  OwsN  and  Blakbway.) 

*  See  BlakiUK^  AfSS. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Charies  Newlin^,  ila.,  Head  Master,  1754-17711 

THE  gentleman  selected  by  St  John's  College  to  succeed 
Leonard  Hotchkis  as  Head  Master  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
Newlingy  M.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Newling,  M^, 
Vicar  of  Preston  Montford,  and  Rector  of  the  two 
parishes  of  Shrawardine  and  Fitz.  Charles  Newling  was 
bom  at  Preston  Montford  in  1728,  and  was  admitted  at 
Shrewsbury  School  in  1739,  being  placed  in  the  second 
school  From  Shrewsbury  he  went  to  St  John's,  Cambric^, 
where  he  graduated  B»A.  in  1747  and  M.A.  in  175 1.  On 
March  i6th,  1752,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  collie,  and  on 
July  6th,  1754,  he  was  nominated  to  the  head-mastership  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  second  master,  Mr.  Parry,  had  resigned 
about  the  same  time  as  Hotchkis.^ 

Early  in  June,  1754,  Hotchkis  intimated  to  the  Mayor'  his 
intention  of  resigning,  and  the  Mayor  seems  to  have  written 
to  the  master  of  St  John's  at  once  on  the  subject  In  the 
answer,  which  the  master  wrote  on  June  21st,  1754,  he  thanks 
the  Mayor  for  his  courtesy,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  he  may 
see  his  way  to  promote  the  third  master,  the  Rev.  John 
Brooke,  to  the  room  about  to  be  vacated.*  The  promotion 
was  probably  made  before  Hotchkis  resigned  on  July  2nd, 
and  on  July  25th  the  college  nominated  the  accidence  master, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Hatton,  M.A.,  to  the  mastership  of  the 
third  school. 

^  Mr,  Humphrty  Parry  succeeded  his  futher  as  Vicar  of  Guilsfield,  Mont- 
gomeiyihire. 

'  Richard  Jones,  Esq.,  was  Mayor  at  the  time. 

'  The  letter  written  by  the  master  aod  the  college  nomination  of  Mr.  Newling 
are  both  among  the  town  records. 
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Mr.  Newling,  though  nominated  in  July,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  able  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Shrewsbury  at 
once,  for  he  was  not  formally  admitted  by  the  Mayor  till 
October  3rd.  One  of  his  first  acts  as  Head  Master  must  have 
been  to  appoint,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  had  previously  had  a  private  school  of  his  own 
in  the  towm,  to  be  fourth  master. 

Blakeway  says  that  Mr.  Newling  brought  Shrewsbury 
School  to  ''a  high  state  of  reputation,"  and  that  during  his 
head-mastership  he  had  as  a  rule  "  more  than  sixty  boarders 
in  his  house,  many  of  whom  were  (at  the  time  Blakeway 
was  writing)  among  the  most  respectable  characters  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  highly  venerated  their  worthy  preceptor." 
He  also  describes  the  Head  Master  as  "  a  perfect  gentleman 
in  manner  and  very  handsome  in  countenance." 

Dr.  Adams,  the  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford 
thought  very  highly  of  Mr.  Newling,  and  before  he  was  chosen 
by  the  college  or  Mr.  Hotchkis  resigned  he  had  already 
expressed  his  conviction  to  Dr.  John  Taylor  that  he  was 
"  the  likeliest,  if  not  the  only  person,  to  retrieve  the  credit  of 
the  school."* 

In  1764  Mr.  Newling  accepted  the  rectory  of  the  second 
portion  of  Pontesbury,  which  he  held  in  commendant  for  Mr. 
Edward  Leighton  till  1769.  In  Augfust  of  the  following  year 
he  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Comwallis*  to  the  Rectory 
of  St  Philip's,  Birmingham,  with  a  prebendal  stall  at  Lichfield 
and  the  treasurership  of  the  Cathedral. 

Soon  after  he  had  received  this  preferment  Mr.  Newling 
resigned  the  head-mastership  of  Shrewsbury.'    In   1772  he 

^  The  date  of  the  letter  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  is  June  19th,  1754. 
They  do  not  occur  among  the  transcripts  from  the  Blakeway  MSS,  made  by  the 
author  many  years  ago,  and  he  is  indebted  for  them  to  Adnitt  and  Naunton's 
History  of  Shrewsbury  School, 

*  The  Hon.  F.  Comwallis  had  been  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  before 
he  became  Primate  in  1768,  and  had  promised  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  after- 
wards Lord  Sidney,  to  offer  some  preferment  to  Mr.  Newling,  who  had  acted  as 
tutor  to  him  and  his  brother  Henry  at  Cambridge.  No  opportunity  seems  to  have 
occurred  till  1770,  when  the  Rectory  of  St.  Philip's  fell  vacant.  Some  arrangement 
seems  to  have  been  made  between  the  Arehtrfshop  and  his  successor  at  Lichfield 
as  to  that  fiving,  which,  properly  speaking,  was  in  the  gift  of  the  latter. 

>  The  date  of  Mr.  Newling's  resignation  was  December  35th,  t77a 
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was  made  Rector  of  Westbury  in  dextrd  parte^  and  between 
Birmingham  and  Westbury  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  at  Westbury  on  March  17th,  1787,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Shrawardine, 
where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory.^ 

Unfortunately  fhere  are  but  few  boys  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  in  Newlingfs  time  whose  names  can  now  be 
traced. 

Thomas  Jones,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Senior  Wrangler  in  1778,  is  the  most  distin- 
guished among  these.  He  was  bom  at  Berriew,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, on  June  23rd,  1756,  and  was  educated  in 
schools  at  Berriew  and  Kerry  till  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
when  he  was  removed  to  Shrewsbury.  There  he  remained 
for  seven  years.  On  May  28th,  1774,  he  was  admitted  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge;  but,  after  he  had  been  two 
years  at  Cambridge,  he  migrated  to  Trinity  on  June  27th, 
1776.  During  his  undergraduate  career  he  had  acquired 
so  great  a  reputation  that  no  one  ventured  to  contend  with 
him  for  the  Senior  Wrangler's  place.  Herbert  Marsh,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  second  Wrangler  of  the 
same  year,  had  practically  been  his  pupil  while  both  were 
still  undergraduates.  Marsh  and  Jones  retained  through 
life  an  intimate  friendship.  Jones  was  elected  fellow  of 
Trinity  on  October  ist,  1781,  and  appointed  tutor  in 
October,  1782.  He  died  in  Lc»idon  on  July  18th,  1807, 
and  was  buried  in  Dulwich  CoU^re.  A  tablet  with  bust 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  ante-chapel  of  Trinity 
College.  Bishop  Marsh  wrote  his  Memoirs^  which  were 
published  in  1808.  Mr.  Jones  was  held  in  high  repute  at 
Cambridge  as  a  lecturer,  and  filled  the  office  of  moderator, 
1786-87.  He  appears  to  have  published  nothing  but  a 
sermon  on  duelling,  and  an  address  to  the  Volunteers  of 
Montgomeryshire.  * 

Another  notable  personage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 

1  See  BMmoy  MSS. 

<  Sef  Williams's  Dkim$ary  pf  Emmmt  WelshnuH  and  Uie  Diet,  of  Nat. 
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teenth  century,  the  Rev.  Rowland   Hill,^  known  as  "The 
Preacher,"  was  also  at  Shrewsbury  in  NewHng's  time,  though 
he  was  removed  to  Eton  College  before  entering  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1764.    Rowland  Hill  graduated  B.A. 
in  1769  and  M.A.  in  1772.     While  resident  at  Cambridge 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  sick  and  prisoners.     He 
also  took  to  street  preaching,  and  was  often  interrupted  and 
molested  by  mobs.     After  taking  his  degree  Rowland  Hill 
sought  holy  orders ;  but  his  reputation  for  irregular  preaching 
created  a  prejudice  against  him,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
he  had  been  rejected  by  six  bishops  that  Dr.  Wills,  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ordained  him  in  1777.    A  similar 
difficulty  met  him  a  year  or  two  later  when  he  was  refused 
priest's  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York.      After  this  second   repulse 
Rowland  Hill  became  a  nonconformist,  and  a  chapel  was 
built  for  him  at  Wootton,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  never 
failed  to  officiate  sometime  during  the  year  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.     Surrey  Chapel,  in   London,  which  was  built 
for  him  in   1783,  became  from  that  time  the  chief  scene 
of  his  labours.     He  died  on  April  nth,  1833,     A  few  of 
his  sermons  and  hymns  and  a  tract  written  by  him  on 
vaccination  have  been  published.^ 

Thomas  Johnes,  F.R,s.,  M.P.,  the  translator  of  Froissart^  was 
also  a  pupil  of  Newling's;  but,  like  Rowland  Hill,  he  re- 
moved to  Eton  before  going  to  college.  He  was  born  at 
Ludlow  in  1748,  but  belonged  to  an  old  Carmarthenshire 
and  Cardiganshire  family.  His  father,  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq., 
was  seated  at  Llanvairclydogan,  and  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Radnorshire  in  1777.  His  mother,  Elizabeth,  was  daughter 
of  Richard  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Croft  Castle,  Herefordshire. 
Thomas  Johnes,  the  younger,  became  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Cardiganshire,  Colonel  of  the  County  Militia,  and  Auditor 

^  Rowland  Hill,  sixth  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart,  was  bom  at  Hawkestone 
Park,  Salop,  on  August  23rd,  1744.  He  seems  to  have  been  from  his  boyhood 
much  under  the  influence  of  his  eldest  brother,  Richard,  a  somewhat  prominent 
politician  who  represented  Shropshire  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  was  % 
•trennoos  diampion  of  George  Whitfield  and  the  Galvinistic  Methodists. 

s  Stt  Diet,  of  Nat.  Bi^. 
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for  life  of  the  Land  Revenue.  He  took  much  interest  in 
agriculture,  and  was  a  great  planter  of  trees  on  the  moun- 
tains and  waste  lands  of  his  estate  of  Hafod,  in  Cardigan- 
shire. His  library,  which  was  of  great  value,  especially 
after  he  had  acquired  by  purchase  the  Pesaro  collection, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  13th,  1807.  He  died  at 
Dawlish  on  April  23rd,  1816,  aged  sixty^seven,  and  was 
buried  at  Hafod  in  a  church  which  he  had  built  in  1S03 
from  a  design  by  Wyatt^ 

Before  Newling  resigned  on  December  25th,  1770,  two  or 
three  further  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  masters 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  On  August  loth, 
1755,  Mr.  Hatton,  the  third  master,  died.  Some  delay 
occurred  befc^-e  the  master  and  seniors  of  St  John's  College 
chose  the  Rev.  James  Atcherley,  B.A.,  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  to  succeed  him.  The  date  of  Mr.  Atcherley's 
nomination  was  November  3rd,  and  he  was  formally  admitted 
to  his  mastership  on  November  25th.  Sometime  in  1758 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  had  been  accidence  master  for 
four  years,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  who 
was  also  named  Samuel.  Hotchkis  says  that  the  latter  went 
out  of  his  mind  in  May,  1 768 ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his 
mental  affection  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  his  name  never 
disappears  from  the  school  accounts,  and  he  was  admitted 
to  the  third-mastership  on  April  8th,  1771.  From  the  year 
1768-69  he  is  described  in  the  school  account-book  as  a 
clergyman.  He  appears  to  have  graduated  B.A.  at  St  John's 
Collie,  Cambridge,  in  1771,  and  to  have  taken  his  M.A. 
degree  in  1774.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  managed  to 
reside  at  Cambridge  for  the  requisite  terms.  He  may 
possibly  have  done  so  before  taking  his  father's  place  as 
accidence  master,  leaving  his  B.A.  degree  till  1771,  when 

>  Thomas  Johfus^  jun.y  wat  M.P.  for  Cutiigan  Borough  in  1774,  for  Radnor- 
shire from  17S0  to  1790,  and  for  Ourdigiuuhire  from  1796  to  iSxa.  He  is 
described  in  the  Parliamentary  Usts  as  of  Stannage,  in  Radnorshire,  and  of 
Croft  Castle,  in  Herefordshire.  He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Maria  Burgh, 
of  Monmoathshire,  and  second  to  his  cousin  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Johnes,  Esq., 
of  Dolaucothy.  His  only  daughter  died  in  his  lifetime  unmarried.  (See  Williams's 
2>ktumary  of  Emitunt  IV^iskmen  and  the  Diet,  of  Nat,  Bieg.) 
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he  was  obliged  to  take  it  in  order  to  make  himself  eligible 
for  nomination  by  the  college  as  third  master.  But  this 
nomination  was  hot  made  till  after  Mr.  NewHng's  resignation. 
On  November  29th,  1763,  the  Rev.  John  Brooke,  M.A.,  who 
had  been  second  master  for  nine  years,  and  at  work  in  the 
school  for  twenty-three,  died.  The  vacancy  thus  caused  was 
filled  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Atcherley,  and  on  December 
8th  the  college  nominated  the  Rev.  Thomas  Humphreys,  B.A., 
one  of  its  own  graduates,  as  third  master. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Newling's*  resignation  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
the  great  Greek  scholar,  had  died.^  He  left  his  large  and 
valuable  library  to  Shrewsbury  School,  with  the  exception 
of  his  manuscripts  and  such  of  his  printed  books  as  con- 
tained his  marginal  annotations,  which  he  reserved  for  his 
friend.  Dr.  Askew.  This  noble  gift,  added  to  the  accumu- 
lations of  170  years,  partly  obtained  by  purchase,  but  chiefly 
by  the  benefactions  of  former  scholars  and  other  friends 
of  the  school,  made  the  school  library  practically  what  it 
was  in  18 19  when  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  in  speaking  of  it,  said 
that  with  the  exception  of  Eton  College  library  he  had  seen 
in  no  public  school  its  equal.*  And  before  we  enter  on  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  Mr.  Atcherley's  head-mastership, 
during  which  Shrewsbury  School  sank  into  a  condition  of 
almost  hopeless  decay,  book-lovers  may  be  glad  to  have  a 
short  account  of  some  of  the  many  valuable  and  interesting 
treasures  which  are  still  preserved  in  Shrewsbury  School 
library,  and  which  are  receiving,  it  is  pleasant  to  add,  at 
the  present  time,  much  care  and  attention  from  the  Governing 
Body. 

^  Dr.  Taylor  died  on  April  4th,  1766. 

*  See  Nichols's  Memoir  of  Dr,  Taylor  and  Dr,  Long^  with  their  music 
speeches  at  Cambridge  in  17 14  and  1730.  A  copy  of  the  book,  which  was 
published  in  1819,  was  presented  to  the  school  library  on  January  7th,  1820, 
by  Mr.  J.  Nichols,  with  an  inscription  recording  his  respect  for  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  veneration  for  the  literary  talents  of  Dr.  Samuel  Pur  and 
Dr.  Samuel  BnUer. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  School  library. 

DIRECTIONS  were  given  in  Ashton's  school  ordinances 
that  after  sufficient  lodgings  had  been  provided  for  the 
schoolmasters  a  library  and  gallery  should  be  built  and 
*' furnished  with  all  manner  of  books,  mappes,  spheres, 
instruments  of  astronomye  and  all  other  things  apperteyninge 
to  leaminge."  As  early  as  September  4th,  1587,  we  find  the 
Bailiffs  asking  permission  from  the  master  and  seniors  of 
St  John's  Collie  to  take  money  from  the  school-chest  for 
this  purpose ;  but,  though  permission  was  immediately  given, 
these  buildings  do  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  hand 
till  the  year  1594-95,^  and  they  certainly  were  not  completed 
before  the  latter  part  of  1596.2  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
library  being  put  to  any  use  before  161 2.  On  June  24th  of 
that  year  the  Bailiffs  informed  the  collie  that  all  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  before  the  country  school-house  was 
taken  in  hand  were  finished,  and  asked  permission  to  expend 
;f  100  in  furnishing  the  library  with  books.  We  read  also  in 
the  school  register  that  on  October  ist,  161 2,  the  Bailiffs  and 
schoolmasters  had  wine  and  cakes  in  the  library.  The 
college  authorities  appear  to  have  objected  to  money  being 
spent  upon  books  unless  the  Bailiffs  would  be  explicit  as  to 
their  intention  of  founding  exhibitions  at  St  John's  for 
Shrewsbury  scholars,  and  it  was  not  till  May,  1616,  that 
they  gave  their  consent  to  the  proposed  expenditure.*    The 

^  See  school  account-book. 

*  The  cost  of  the  bailding  is  given  in  the  account-book  in  Meighen's  hand- 
writing, and  it  appears  from  his  note  that  the  library  was  finished  by  the  end 
of  1596. 

*  See  school  account-book. 
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selection  of  the  books  was  entrusted  to  Meighen,  and  it  is 
recorded  in  the  school  accounts  that  he  expended  in  this  way 
during  the  year  1616-17  the  sum  of  £7^  i6s.  $id  But  by 
this  time  many  books  and  other  presents  had  already  been 
given  for  the  furnishing  of  the  library  by  old  Shrewsbury 
boys  and  other  friends  of  the  school,  and  the  names  of  the 
donors  are  faithfully  recorded  in  the  register  of  benefactors 
to  the  school  library,  which  was  commenced  by  Meighen  and 
continued  by  subsequent  masters.^  The  first  of  these  gifts, 
of  which  any  mention  is  made,  was  "  MuUinax  his  terrestriall 
globe  in  a  frame  with  a  standing  base  covered  with  greenish 
buckrome."  The  globe  was  presented  in  1596  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Laughton,  B.D.,  curate  of  St  Mary's  Church  and 
Public  Preacher  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  At  the  present 
time  the  library  contains  nearly  6000  volumes,  and  among 
them  are  to  be  found  many  rare  books  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  their  original  bindings,  and,  but  for  the  efTects 
of  time,  in  much  the  same  condition  as  when  given  to  the 
school.  The  manuscript  volumes  are  forty-three  in  number, 
theological  treatises  and  portions  of  the  vulgate  forming  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  contents.  To  the  historian  of 
Shrewsbury  School  the  two  volumes'  containing  the  names 
of  scholars  admitted  from  1562  to  1635  and  from  1636  to 
1663,  which  have  happily  been  preserved,  are  naturally  of 
primary  importance. 

Many  interesting  details  again  of  Shrewsbury  school  life 
are  to  be  found  in  a  folio  volume  of  460  closely  written 
pages,  commonly  known  as  the  Taylor  MS.  This  manuscript 
contains  a  chronicle  of  events  in  England  and  elsewhere 
between  1372  and  1603,  and  was  evidently  written  by  some- 
one residing  either  in  Shrewsbury  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  local 

^  Three  catalogues  or  registers  of  these  gifts  are  pvescrved  in  the  libmy.  There 
is  also  a  list  of  the  names  of  bene&ctors  from  1596  to  1654,  with  the  titles  of  the 
books  given  by  them  and  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  donon^  names,  among  the 
town  records. 

'  The  first  of  these  two  volumes,  containing  the  admissions  from  1569  to  1635, 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Calvert  under  the  tide  Skrtwsbury  School  R$gtttum 
Sckolarium, 
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matters.  It  is  stated  in  Owen  and  Blakeway's  History  of 
Shrewsbury  that  this  chronicle  was  given  to  Dr.  John  Taylor 
by  Richard  Lyster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Rowton  Castle,  Shropshire, 
who  was  commonly  known  in  the  county  as  "Senator 
Lyster,"  and  it  has  been  consequently  surmised  that  its 
compilation  was  the  work  of  some  member  or  members  of 
the  Lyster  family.  Internal  evidence  shows  that  in  1 580  the 
author  had  got  no  further  with  his  chronicle  than  the  year 
1464,^  and  that  it  took  him  two  years  more  to  carry  it  on  up 
to  1546.'  But,  after  July  7th,  1584,'  the  events  recorded 
were  evidently  written  down  year  by  year.  The  first  edition 
of  Holinshed's  Chronicle  was  published  in  1577,  and  it  is  easy 
for  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  necessary 
comparison  to  see  that  the  compiler  of  the  Taylor  MS.  was 

^  Under  the  year  1464  we  read  in  the  Taylor  AfS.,  '*  This  yeare  was  a  lycens 
gxanntyd  for  serte^  cotsall  sheepe  to  passe  into  Spayne  that  it  is  well  knowed 
in  tJkese  days  U  say  /jSo, " 

'  Under  the  year  1546  we  find : — 

"  In  this  yeare  one  forley  potmacker  for  the  mynt  in  the  toure  of  London  fell 
a  sleepe  uppon  a  wensday  and  slept  xiiii  dayes  and  xiiii  nyghtes  togeather  and 
never  awadcyd  nor  could  not  be  awackyd  w*^  pyncfainge,  crampinge,  or  other 
mcanes  vntyU  the  full  liiii  dayes  &  nyghtes  were  ezpyiyd  and  when  he  awackyd 
he  had  thought  he  had  sleapte  but  one  nyght  and  hys  body  was  in  no  other 
temper  then  yf  he  had  slept  no  more  ....  w<%e  p^e  ys  yeat  Ijrvinge  to  thys 
preseont  yeare  i^l8it,"^Taylor  MS. 

'  The  events  record^  in  the  chronicle  up  to  July  yth,  1584,  are  comprised  in 
the  first  152  folios,  and  references  to  each  of  them  are  given  in  a  table  of  contents 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  But  references  to  all  events  subsequently 
lecorded  are  written  in  different  ink,  and  are  for  the  most  part  squeesed  in  with 
difficulty.  It  is  evident  that  the  oompOer,  having  completed  his  work  down 
to  July,  15S4,  made  a  table  of  contents  up  to  that  date.  From  1584  to  1603  the 
chronicle  has  all  the  authority  due  to  a  contemporary  writer,  recording  the  events 
narmted  at  the  time  they  luippened,  and  entering  references  to  these  events  in 
the  Uank  spaces  of  his  old  table  of  contents  in  the  best  way  he  oould.  After 
1580  passages  are  continually  occurring  which  point  clearly  to  a  contemporary 
writer. 

Under  ih4y$or  i^Si  w«  find  mention  of  an  arrangement  made  in  Shrewsbury 
for  morning  service  in  the  churches  of  St  Chad,  St  Julian,  and  St  Bfary,  at  the 
hours  of  8  a.m.,  9  a.m.,  and  10  a.m.,  respectively,  which  the  writer  describes  as 
**  a  good  and  godly  beginning  the  Lord  be  praysyd  for  it." 

Under  J^^  we  read :  "This  yeare  the  Earle  of  Oxford  wennt  ou^  to  fflanders 
w^h  a  goodly  company  and  by  the  way  lost  most  p^  of  his  tresure  and  hath 
valiantly  made  a  vowe  that  he  will  iieii3  com  horn  agptyne  before  he  have  his 
purpose,  god  be  hys  force  and  fomuu,  and  sennd  hym  good  success  Amen." 
Similar  examples  night  be  multiplifld  indefinitely. 
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mainly  indebted  to  Holinshed  for  the  contents  of  his 
chronicle  down  to  the  year  1 577,  the  events  recorded  by  both 
chroniclers  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  the  same 
order  and  expressed  in  the  same  words.  For  local  history 
from  1584  to  1603  the  Taylor  MS.  is  of  course  a  con- 
temporary authority  of  much  importance. 

Two  manuscript  volumes  of  the  school  accounts,  the  first 
relating  to  the  years  from  1578  to  1663  and  the  second  to 
those  from  1664  to  1797,  have  been,  since  1890,  placed  in 
the  school  library,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of 
the  school,  especially  in  connection  with  the  repeated  efforts 
made  by  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury  to  obtain  complete 
control  over  the  school  finances,  as  well  as  the  right,  of 
appointing  the  schoolmasters  and  other  ofllicials.^ 

Two  other  manuscripts  of  great  interest  to  local  anti- 
quarians are  the  Herald's  Visitation  of  Shropshire  in  162J 
and  a  book  commonly  known  as  The  Arms  of  the  Bailiffs. 
On  the  right-hand  pages  of  the  latter  are  the  illuminated 
coats  of  arms  of  the  Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury  from  1372  to 
1638  and  of  the  Mayors  from  1638  to  1724-5,  and  on  the  left 
we  find  many  brief  notes,  sometimes  relating  to  historical 
events,  but  more  frequently  to  local  matters. 

This  book  was  presented  to  the  library  in  1668  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Baynes,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  tells  us  in  the  intro- 
duction that  the  work  was  commenced  by  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  who  was  "authorized  by  the  Court 
Marshall  of  England,  a  Deputy  Herald  for  Salop  and 
several  other  adjacent  counties." 

Robert  Owen  was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1571, 
and  it  is  improbable  that  he  began  his  book  long  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Most  likely  he  is  responsible 
for  the  notes  up  to  1632,  the  year  of  his  death,  and  Joseph 
Baynes  for  those  between  1632  and  1668.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  various  books  disappeared 
from  the  school  library  and  others  received  material  damage^ 

^  From  the  earlier  of  these  two  volumes  Dr.  Calvert  has  made  eopkras  extracts, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  printed  at  some  future  time  in  the  Skrtpihift 
Archaological  Transoitions, 
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It  was  about  this  time  doubtless  that  some  dozen  or  more 
of  the  ilhuninated  coats  of  arms  were  torn  out  of  Robert 
Owen's  book. 

Among  the  theological  manuscripts  is  a  collection  of  Latin 
anthems  set  to  music  which  ends  with  three  scenes,  in 
English,  of  a  lost  mystery,  perhaps  one  of  the  Beverley 
plays.  This  fragment,  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Academy  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archceo- 
logical  Society^  is  thought  by  Professor  Skeat  to  be  the  oldest 
manuscript  example  of  an  English  mystery. 

Another  volume  contains  the  fifth  and  sixth  parts  of  The 
Pricke  of  Conscience}  bound  up  with  some  manuscript 
sermons,  a  curious  Latin -English  version  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  rh)rme,  and  a  long  bidding  prayer,  which,  from  the 
mention  in  it  of  St  Chad  and  St  Mary  of  Coventry,  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.  The  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Bidding  Prayer 
have  been  printed  by  Dr.  Calvert  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Shropshire  Archceological  Society.  The  volume  itself  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  parish  priest  who  was  still  living  in  1484. 

Another  manuscript,  which  finds  a  most  appropriate  home 
in  a  school  library,  is  a  very  ancient  transcript  on  vellum  of 
the  earliest  known  Latin-English  Dictionary,  which  is  entitled 
Medulla  Gramntatices^  and  is  attributed  to  Geoffrey  the  Gram- 
marian, friar-preacher  of  Lynn. 

The  Ortus  Vocabulorum^  the  first  Latin-English  Dictionary 
printed  in  England,  was  based  upon  this  treatise.  Of  the 
rare  edition  printed  by  Pynson  in  1509  the  school  possesses 
a  copy. 

Among  the  rare  books  in  the  library  the  following  are 
the  most  noteworthy : — 

Gowet^s  Coftfessio  Amantis.    Caxton.     1483.    An  esctremely  fine 

copy. 
7^  Opus  Grammaticum  of  Sulpitius.  Wynkyn  de  Worde.    1504. 

A  unique  example. 

^  Tk$  Fridm  c/  Cmstkmcs  wms  a  poem  written  by  Richard  Rolle,  the  Hermit 
of  Htinpo1c»  iHiD  wU  born  at  Thornton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  lago,  and  died  in  1349. 
It  was  printed  by  Dr.  R.  Morris  in  1863.  The  subjects  of  the  two  parts  given  in 
the  SAfvmshtry  MS.  are  ''Doomsday "  and  <'The  Pains  of  Hell" 
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VirgiL    Menteiin.    Strasbuig.     1469.^ 

Calkdian  of  Works  on  Grammar.    SUnbridge  and  Whitinton. 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1519-1521. 

jEmiUus  Probus,  (Cornelius  Nepos.)    N.  Jenson.  Venice.    1471. 

/(uobus  Magnus.     Sophologium  Sapientia.    Paris.     1472. 

Johannes  Salesberiensis.     De  Nugis  CuriaUum  et  Vestigiis  Philoso- 

phorum.     Brussels.     1480.     (Printed  by  the  Brothers  of  the 

Common  Life.) 
Nuremberg  Chronicle.     1493. 
Perottus.    Regul»  Grammaticales.    Louvain.    1486.    (A  very  rare 

grammar,  with  examples  in  English,  evidently  printed  for  the 

use  of  English  students  in  the  University  of  Louvain.) 
Palsgrave.    Lesclarcissment  de  la  langue  Franooyse.    Pynson  and 

Haukyns.     1530. 
Tindale.    New  Testament    Antwerp.     1534. 
The  Primer  of  Edward  VI.     1547.* 

The  library  also  possesses  copies  of  the  first  edition  of 
many  English  books  of  note,  such  as  Spenser's  Faery  Queene, 
Coryat's  Crudities,  Bacon's  Novum  Organum^  Hooker's  Ecclesi- 
astical Polityy  Dra3rton's  Polyolbion,  the  works  of  Ben  Jcmson 
(first  folio  edition),  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  (first  com- 
plete edition),  and  Newton's  Principia. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  old  libraries,  many  volunies 
have  been  found  to  contain  fragments  of  early  books  used  as 
flyleaves  or  as  padding  for  the  bindings.  A  vellum  leaf  of  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Confessio  AfMantiSydsLt&d  1390;  leaves 
of  Caxton's  Game  and  Play  of  the  Chess^  and  of  Rastell's 
Pastyme  of  People ,  1529;'  two  copies  of  a  broadside  proclama- 
tion of  Henry  VI H.,  and  a  broadside  ballad  about  the  burn- 
ing of  Robert  Barnes  in  1 540,^  both  the  latter  being  previously 

^  The  EdUio  prince^  was  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Paniuurtz  at  Rome  in  the 
same  year,  1469. 

'^  A  Martin  Marprelate  tract  in  the  library  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  rarity, 
as  well  as  of  the  probability  that  John  Penry  himself  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School.  The  tract  in  question  was  written  by  one  Greenwood  on  a  Cambridge 
man  named  Some,  who  had  written  against  Penry. 

'  Only  one  perfect  copy  of  Rastell's  book  is  known. 

*  John  Redman,  who  was  the  printer  of  this  ballad,  is  only  known  to  haire  put 
his  name  to  one,  or,  at  the  most,  to  two  books.  For  its  identification,  as  weU  as 
for  the  discovery  of  The  MemttKn  VirgU,  Uie  school  is  indebted  to  Mr.  B. 
Gordon  Duff,  M.A.,  of  the  Spencer-Rylands  Ubrory,  Manchester.  The  ballad  is 
printed  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  October  loth,  1896. 
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unknown,  have  been  discovered  at  Shrewsbury  employed  in 
one  or  other  of  these  ways. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  various  books  in  the  school 
library  in  consequence  of  manuscript  notes  or  additions 
which  have  been  made  by  their  former  owners.  A  copy  of 
HepkasHan  is  annotated  (according  to  Dr.  Butler)  by  Isaac 
Casaubon,  and  there  is  an  edition  of  Juvenal  containing 
Scarron's  autc^raph.  Ciceronis  Epistola  ad  FamUiares 
(Lyons,  15 11)  is  notable  as  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Baker,  the  historian  of  St.  John's  Collie,  and 
William  Cole,  the  antiquarian,  before  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  "  Demosthenes  Taylor." 

A  book  entitled  An  Answer  to  a  late  book  written  against 
the  learned  and  reverend  Doctor  Bentley^  relating  to  some 
manuscript  notes  on  Callimachus  (London,  1699),^  preserves 
the -handwriting  of  four  great  scholars,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Dr. 
Samuel  Butler,  Dr.  Martin  Routh,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Parr. 
Then  there  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  grammatical  writings  of 
Theodore  of  Gaza,  ApoUonius  and  Herodianus,  printed  by 
Aldus  in  1495,  which  appears  to  have  an  autograph  presenta- 
tion by  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London.^  On  eighteen 
blank  pages  at  the  end  of  this  book  Mr.  Leonard  .Hotchkis, 
Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  from  1735  to  1754,  has  written 
various  notes  on  Greek  grammar. 

Shrewsbury  volunteers  may  take  some  interest  again  in  a 
manuscript  note  in  Sir  Clement  Edmonds's  Observations  upon 
C<Bsai^s  Commentaries^  which  gives  the  words  of  command  in 
pike  and  musketry  drill  in  use  in  the  seventeenth  century.^ 

The  library  is  rich  in  fine  specimens  of  early  bindings. 
One  g^ood  example  is  the  collection  of  grammatical  treatises 
printed  by  Stanbridge  and  Whitinton,  which  is  bound  in 
stamped  calf,  executed  at  Cambridge.  The  binding  is  the 
work  of  Garret  Godfrey,  who  is  said  by  Roger  Ascham  to 

^  The  author  of  these  notes  seems  to  have  been  Solomon  Whateley,  m.a.,  of 
Magdalen  CoU^e,  Oxford. 

*  The  inacription  at  the  befinnins^  of  the  book  is  "  Cuthbertns  Loadinensis 
Episcopus  stu4iocU  dono  dedit." 

'  Sir  Clenuni  Edmonds  was  a  Shrewsbury  boy  and  a  benefactor  to  the  school 
library ;  but  the  book  feferred  to  was  not  included  in  his  gift. 
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have  known  Erasmus.  A  still  better  example  is  of  Italian 
workmanship.  It  is  an  Aristophanes,  and  bears  the  device 
of  a  charioteer  with  the  motto  opdw^  km  jjJj  Xo^xW  The 
binding  was  executed  for  Demetrio  Canevari  (physician  to 
Pope  Urban  VI I.),  the  great  Italian  book  collector  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  rich  ornamentation  of  the  medallions 
in  gold,  silver,  and  colour  is  still  in  good  preservation.  Other 
books  bear  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Louis  XIV., 
Lomenie  de  Brienne,  De  Thou,  UAbb6  Bouhier,  and  other 
notable  personages. 

From  the  time  of  Dr.  Taylor's  great  gift  down  to  1882  the 
library  of  Shrewsbury  School  met  with  but  few  bene&ctors. 
The  only  considerable  bequest  during  this  interval  was  that 
made  by  Sir  Andrew  Vincent  Corbet,  who  died  in  1855. 
Much  was  done  by  Dr.  Samuel  Butler  during  his  head- 
mastership  to  remedy  the  mischief  caused  by  the  want  of 
care  shown  for  the  library  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  to  make  its  treasures  more  serviceable  to 
scholars.  Among  other  things  he  made  a  sort  of  catalogue 
of  its  contents  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  Bodleian 
Catalogue  of  1738,  in  three  volumes,  by  underlining  the 
names  of  the  books  to  be  found  at  Shrewsbury,  adding  the 
press  marks  at  the  sides,  and  giving  on  the  blank  pages  the 
names  of  books  in  the  school  library  which  the  Bodleian  did 
not  at  that  time  possess. 

Dr.  Butler's  great  edition  of  jEscAylus,  his  interleaved  New 
Testament,  filled  with  manuscript  notes,  and  several  other 
books  once  belonging  to  him,  were  presented  to  the  school 
in  1897  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Archdeacon  T.  B.  Lloyd, 
his  grandson.  The  interleaved  and  annotated  copy  of 
Stanley's  ^scAylus,  sent  by  Dr.  Butler  for  the  use  of  tbe 
printers  at  the  time  his  own  edition  was  going  to  press,  has 
also  been  given  to  the  library  by  the  daughters  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Butler. 

At  the  present  time  the  school  library  is  divided  between 
two  rooms  in  the  new  school  buildii^.  One  room  contains 
all  the  books  which  were  removed  to  Kingsland  from  the  old 
school.    The  other  room  is  confined  to  modern  books,  for 
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the  purchase  of  which  several  grants  of  money  have  been 
made  by  the  Governing  Body.  Many  volumes  have  also  been 
presented  by  old  Salopians  and  other  friends  of  the  school, 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  good  reference  library  for  the  use  of  masters  and 
upper  boys.  In  this  room  is  also  preserved  an  interesting 
relic  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  greatest 
Head  Masters  Shrewsbury  has  known.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

Dr.  Kennedy's  Writing  Table 

From  1836  to  1889. 

Presented  to  Shrewsbury  School 

by 
M.  G.  K.  and  J.  E.  K. 

Besides  the  rare  bindings  mentioned,  the  library  also  con- 
tains specimens  of  the  English  binders,  Gerard  Wausfost 
{dr.  I  soo)j  Nicholas  Speryng  (d.  1 545-46),  and  John  Reynes 
(1527-44  «>.). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

James  Atcherley,   M.A.,  Head  Master,  1 771-1798 — ^Act  of  Parliament  in 
1798— Resignation  of  Masters — ^Appointment  of  new  Head  Master. 

WHEN  Mr.  Newling  resigned  in  1771  his  place  was 
filled  by  the  promotion  of  the  Rev.  James  Atcherley, 
M.A.,  the  second  master.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Humphries, 
M.A.,  was  promoted  to  the  charge  of  the  second  school, 
and  the  accidence  master,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  collie  to  the  third-mastership.  The  new 
accidence  master  was  Mr.  John  Rowland,^  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rowland,  of  Llanduvi  Brefi,  in  Cardiganshire.  He  was 
bom  about  1745,  and  probably  received  his  school  education 
at  Shrewsbury.  On  April  8th,  1767,  he  matriculated  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two;  but  he  seems 
subsequently  to  have  migrated  to  Emmanuel  Collie, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1771  and  M.A. 
in  1785.  Mr.  Atcherley^  graduated  B.A.  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1753,  but  did  not  take  his  M.A 
d^ree  until  he  had  to  qualify  himself  for  the  second- 
mastership  in  1763.  Of  the  twenty-eight  years  during  which 
he  was  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  there  is  but  little  to  say. 
One  change  only  took  place  among  his  colleagues.  Mr. 
Humphries,  the  second  master,  died  on  October  22nd,  1783, 
his  place  being  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  the  Rev.  James  Matthewes,  B.A.,  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  was   appointed  third   master   by   the 

1  Afr,  Romlond  was  in  holy  orders  when  he  resigned  his  mastership  in  1798. 
He  subsequently  became  Rector  of  Llangieitho,  Cardiganshire,  and  minister  of 
Clive,  Shropshire.    He  died  in  1816. 

^  Mr,  Atcherl^^  M&a  his  resignation,  becsme  Rector  of  Lydbury  North, 
Shropshire,  and  died  at  Bridgnorth,  March  3rd,  1804.  (GmU.  Mag.,  1804.) 

2;a 
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master  and  seniors  of  St.  John's  College  on  November  7th, 
1783.  A  somewhat  amusing  incident  is  recorded  in  con- 
nection with  this  appointment 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Atcherley  had  informed  the  master 

of  St  John's  College  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Matthewes 

would  be  acceptable  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  as  well 

as  to  himself.    The  instrument  of  appointment,  having  been 

duly  signed  and  sealed,  was  sent  by  the  master  to  Mr. 

Matthewesy  together  with  the  certificate  for  the  Bishop  of 

Lichfield  and  Coventry,  so  that  he,  having  obtained  the 

written  approval  of  the  Bishop,  might  present  both  documents 

to  the  Mayor  at  the  same  time.    But  the  Mayor,  Mr.  John 

Oliver,  attomey-at-law,  who  had  not  long  been  in  office,  on 

hearing  that  Mr.  Matthewes  had  received  his  appointment, 

took  it  into  his  head  that  his  dignity  had  been  outraged 

by  the  master  in  failing  to  inform  him  of  the  choice  made 

by  the  college,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  to 

consider  the  matter.    The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall 

on  November  i8th,  1783,  and  the  Town  Clerk  was  instructed 

to  signify  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  St.  John's  Collie  that 

they  had  been  wanting  in  proper  respect  to  the  Mayor  in 

neglecting  to  communicate  to  him  the  result  of  their  election. 

The   college   answer   explains  the   matter  to   the   Mayor, 

who  had  not  understood  that  the  instrument  of  appointment 

was  the  formal  and  usual  means  employed  by  the  college 

authorities  to  inform  him  of  their  choice.     But  the  master 

and  fellows  were  perhaps  unnecessarily  severe  in  expressing 

their  surprise  at  the  ignorance  on  which  the  censure  of  the 

Corporation  was  founded,  and  the  insolence  of  the  manner 

in  which  it  was  conveyed.*     Mr.  Atcherley  is  said  to  have 

been  a  man  of  good  natural  abilities.     He  published  in  1773 

a  pamphlet,  called  ''A  Drapier's  Address  to  the  People  of 

England,"  advocating  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  of  which 

the  editor  of  Bishop  Samuel  Butler's  Life  and  Letters  speaks 

favourably.^     But  report  says  that  he  was  somewhat  in- 

*  The  correspondence  has  been  recently  printed  in  Shmosbury  Notes  and 
Queries^  and  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  21.     In  future  references  to  this  book  it  will  be  described  as 
ButUr's  Lift  and  Litters. 
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temperate  in  his  habits,  and  his  successor  declared  in  the 
early  days  of  his  head-mastership  that  discipline  had  been 
unknown  at  Shrewsbury  School  for  twenty  years.^  The 
traditional  story  Aat  the  favourite  amusement  of  Mr. 
Atcherley  and  one  of  his  colleagues  was  to  practise  kicking 
at  a  flitch  of  bacon  hung  in  the  kitchen  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  to  see  who  could  kick  the  highest,^  seems  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  absence  on  their  part  of  any  {Mfoper  notions 
of  discipline.  Blakeway  tells  us  that  about  1784  a  son  of 
Mr.  Newling,  the  late  Head  Master,  who  was  then  at 
Cambridge,  was  told  that  the  upper  boys  were  allowed 
the  free  run  of  the  school  library,  and  were  thus  enabled 
not  only  to  tear  out  the  fly-leaves  of  books  to  make  use  of 
for  their  exercises,  but  to  pilfer  other  things  that  they  found 
there.^  Mr.  Atcherley  is  also  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  boys  presents  of  the  library  books.  The  room 
itself  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Atcherley's  servants 
for  dressing  the  boys'  hair. 

Of  this  fact  Dr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Parr  found  convincing 
evidence  when  searching  the  library  for  an  edition  of 
HepfuBstion,  in  which  Mr.  Leonard  Hotchkis  had  made 
marginal  notes.  The  book  itself  had  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  fumigated  with  sulphur  before  Dr.  Butler  was 
able  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Gaisford,  who  had  asked  for  its  loan.* 
Doubtless  it  was  in  Mr.  Atcherley's  time  that  Owen's  Arms 
of  the  Bailiffs  and  other  books  were  mutilated  and  some 
valuable  books  were  lost^     The  most  serious  of  all  such 

^  Butkf^s  Life  and  Letters,  toI.  i.  p.  20. 

*  Jbid,^  vol.  L  p.  21. 

>  Blakeway  MSS. 

«  See  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus..  34>5S3*  I>r*  Butler  describes  to  Mr.  Gaisford 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  book,  but  does  not  wish  the  &ct  to  be 
mentioned,  not  only  on  account  of  the  loathsomeness  of  the  story,  but  for 
the  credit's  sake  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Pair  told  the  story  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  J.  Nichols.  (See  Memoir  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  by  J.  Nichols.) 

■  One  of  the  notes  m  Owrn's  Arms  of  the  Bailiffs^  containing  a  eulogy  ot 
Mr.  John  Meighen,  was  copied  by  Blakeway  in  full.  But  several  words  of  this 
note,  together  with  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  other  side  of  the  page,  have  long 
ago  disappeared.  As  Mr.  Blakeway  did  not  reside  in  Shrewsbury  till  he  was 
ordained,  in  I793»  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  book  in  question  was  mutilated 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  Mr.  Atcherley's  head-mastership. 
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losses  that  Shrewsbury  School  has  suflfered  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  Mr.  Atcherley's  n^lect  or  carelessness.  It  is  on 
record  that  in  Mr.  Newling's  time  there  was  a  large  folio 
volume  containing  the  admissions  to  the  school  made  by 
himself  and  his  predecessors  from  1664,  and  that,  on  his 
resignation,  he  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Atcherley.  But  this 
invaluable  manuscript  was  missing  in  Mr.  Blakewa/s  days, 
and  no  traces  of  it  have  since  been  found.  ^  Dr.  Parr 
describes  Mr.  Atcherley  as  vulgar  and  ignorant,  but  the 
Doctor  was  not  altogether  a  trustworthy  authority,  and  the 
Head  Master's  careless  treatment  of  the  valuable  school 
library  would  naturally  prejudice  a  book-lover  like  Parr 
against  him.'  One  little  picture  of  boy  life  at  Shrewsbury 
School  in  Atcherle/s  time  has  been  recently  discovered, 
though,  unfortunately,  it  was  painted  in  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  not  at  a  time  when  the  regular  school  work  was 
going  on.  Incidentally  we  learn  from  it  that  Irish  boys  had 
b^un  to  come  to  Shrewsbury  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
that  they  did  not  as  a  rule  go  home  when  the  school  broke 
up  at  Christmas.  One  of  these  Irish  boys,  who  boarded 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  the  second  master,  and  had  spent  his 
Christmas  at  Shrewsbury,  wrote  to  his  mother,  on  December 
27th,  1787,  giving  her  an  account  of  some  recent  incidents 
of  his  holidays.  He  had  dined  on  Christmas  Day  with  his 
aunt,  who  appears  to  have  resided  in  the  town,  and  on 
another  day  had  watched  the  company  going  into  the 
Assembly  Rooms  at  the  Lion  Hotel  for  a  grand  ball, 
given  by  Mr.  Pulteney,*  who  then  resided  at  the  Castle,  in 
honour  of  his  daughter's  coming  of  age.  The  previous  week 
had  been  "the  Hunt  Week,"  and  the  boys  had  got  leave 
from  Mrs.  Johnson  to  go  down  town  to  see  the  guests 
assemble  at  the  Lion  for  "  the  Hunt  Ball."  But  the  writer 
of  the  letter  seems  to  have  gone  "  out  of  bounds "  without 
permission  in  order  to  see  Miss  Pulteney  in  her  birthday 

^  BJakgmay  MSS,    Mr.  Newling's  8on  was  Blakewa/s  informant. 

*  See  Nichols's  Mtmoir^f  Dr.Jckn  T^hr. 

*  Mr.   Pulteney  was  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury  from   1774  to  1805.      He  died 
Jane  5th,  1S05. 
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ball  dress.  One  day,  not  long  before  the  letter  was  written, 
the  boys  had  all  been  sitting  over  the  fire  in  their  hall  when 
Mrs.  Johnson  brought  in  two  Irish  gentlemen  who  had  come 
to  ask  after  some  boys  named  Bourne.  It  turned  out  that 
the  Bournes  had  gone  on  a  visit  into  Dentughshire.  But  one 
of  the  gentlemen  asked  whether  there  were  any  other  Irish 
boys  there.  One  can  fancy  the  unanimous  shout  in  reply, 
"We  are  all  Irish,"  Then  Mrs.  Johnson  went  over  their 
names,  and  it  soon  transpired  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
knew  the  writer's  father,  who  was  a  beneficed  clergyman 
in  Ireland.^ 

Of  the  Shropshire  boys  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
at  school  when  Atcherley  was  Head  Master  several  left 
Shrewsbury  after  two  or  three  years'  stay  for  other  schools. 
Edward  Bather.*  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Salop  in  Lich- 
field, went  to  Rugby,  and  Richard  Scott,  B.D.,*  Vicar  of 
Condover  and  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  Harrow,  after  being  for  some  little  time  at  Shrewsbury 
School.    The  Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  m.a.,*  curate  and  official 

^  The  letter  was  first  printed  in  the  Salopian^  and  appeared  snbeeqnently  in 
Skropshirt  NoUs  and  Qturies  for  May  22nd,  1896. 

'  Edward  Bather  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bather,  of  Shrewsbury.  He 
matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  on  June  15th,  1798,  aged  eighteen,  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1803  and  M.A.  in  1808.  Vicar  of  Meole  Brace,  1804-1847  ; 
Archdeacon  of  Salop  and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.  Married  Maiy,  dder 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Butler.  Died  October  3rd,  1847.  Author  of  Sermons 
on  the  Old  Testament  and  other  theological  books.    {Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog,) 

'  Richard  Scott^  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Scott,  of  Brentford,  Middlesex. 
Matriculated  at  Braaenose  College,  Oxford,  December  17th,  1799,  aged  nineteen  ; 
B.A.  in  1803  ;  M.A.  in  1806 ;  B.D.  in  1825 ;  Vicar  of  Condover,  1807 ;  Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary  to  the  Prmce  of  Wales,  1808.  Died  October  6th,  1848.  (Foster's 
Alumni  Oxonienses,) 

^  J,  B,  Blakeway  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jodiua  Blakeway,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Matthew  Brickdale,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Bristol  1780-1784. 
He  was  bom  June  24th,  1765,  and  entered  Shrewsbury  School  in  1772  ;  removed 
to  Westminster,  1775 ;  matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  178a  ;  B.  A., 
1786 ;  M.A.,  1795 ;  admitted  Student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1786;  called  to  the  Bar, 
1789  ;  ordained  by  Bbhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  1793  >  succeeded  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Blakeway,  as  curate  and  official  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Rector  of  Neen  Savage,  Shropshire,  in  1795;  Rector  of  Felton,  Somerset,  the 
same  year.  Married  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  WiUdes,  Esq.,  mer- 
chant, of  Amsterdam,  in  1797.  Rector  of  Kinlet,  Salop,  in  1800.  Resigned 
Felton  and  Kinlet  in  1816,  and  thenceforth  lived  at  the  Council  House,  Shrews- 
bury.    A  good  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  scholar,  and  studied  Hebrew 
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of  St  Mary's  from  1795  to  1826,  the  well-known  Shropshire 
antiquarian,  left  Shrewsbury  for  Westminster  when  he  was 
little  more  than  ten  years  old.^  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr. 
Atcherley  to  mention  that  one  of  his  pupils,  at  any  rate,  felt 
some  gratitude  for  what  he  had  learned  at  Shrewsbury  when 
under  his  care.  This  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Thomas  *  who, 
when  presenting  to  the  school  library  the  works  of  his  father- 
in-law,  John  Parkhurst,  M.A.,  left  it  on  record  that  his  gift  was 
made  "in  testimony  of  respect  and  gratitude"  for  the 
education  which  he  had  received  under  "the  worthy  and 
Reverend  James  Atcherley,  Head  Master."  Of  one  fact 
there  is  unhappily  no  doubt  at  all,  and  that  is,  that  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  Shrewsbury  School 
had  fallen  as  low  as  it  possibly  could,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  reputation.  In  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  James,  late  Head 
Master  of  Rugby,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  on  January  23rd, 
1797,  the  state  of  things  at  Shrewsbury  is  described  as 
deplorable.  Dr.  James,  who  had  been  recently  staying  in 
Shropshire,  declared  that  the  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury 
School  did  "absolutely  nothing,"  and  that  there  were  only 
three  or  four  boys  left  in  the  school.'  By  this  time  many 
people  of  influence,  both  in  Shrewsbury  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  become  convinced  that  unless  sweeping  measures 
were  adopted  there  would  be  little  hope  of  prosperity  ever 
returning  to  Shrewsbury  School.      Dr.  James  had   heard 

in  advaaoed  life.  (Nichols's  IMtrary  IlbutraHms^  vol  v.)  JcHiit  anthor  with 
Archdeaooa  Owtn  of  the  HiOary  of  Skntwsbury.  His  valnable  MSS.  on  Shiop- 
shirp  genealogy  and  history  and  his  collections  for  a  history  of  the  school  are  pre- 
served  in  the  Bodleian  Library.    Died  March  loth,  1826. 

^  Two  other  pupils  of  Atcherley  are  worthy  of  mention,  tiie  Rev.  William 
Gonuch  Rowknd,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church*  Oxford,  curate  of  St  Mary's,  Shrews- 
bury, X828-1851,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  1814-1851 ;  School  Bailiff,  1805-1839, 
who  has  left  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  taste  and  munificence  in  the  old  stained 
glass  with  which  he  beautified  St  Mary's  Church;  and  his  brother,  Daniel 
Rowland,  Esq.,  of  Sazonbury  Lodge,  Sussex,  barrister-at-Uw,  an  antiquary  of 
some  repute,  who  edited  and  continued  Blakbway's  Sheriffs  of  Shropshirg, 
The  iather  of  these  boys  was  the  Rev.  John  Rowland,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Llangeitho, 
Caidiganshire,  and  fourth  master  of  Shrewsbury  School  from  1771  to  1798. 

^/otaph  TAomms  graduated  at  St  John's  College.  Cambridge,  B.A.  in  1789 
and  M.A.  in  1792. 

'  Butkf't  Lift  €md  iMtors^  vol.  i.  p.  aa 

S 
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while  he  was  in  Shropshire  that  it  was  in  contemplation  not 
only  to  pension  off  all  the  existing  masters,  but  also  to  get 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  placing  the  school  under  the 
management  of  a  new  Governing  Body.  Many  months  were 
unavoidably  occupied  in  negotiations  between  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  the  master  and  fellows  of  St  John's  College^ 
Cambridge,  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  and  various 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  specially  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  before  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  as  to  the  details  of  the  proposed  Act,  and  it 
did  not  finally  become  law  till  1 798.  By  this  Act  of  Pariia* 
ment  the  ordinances  by  which  the  school  had  been  governed 
since  1577  were  revoked,  with  the  exception  jof  those  under 
which  the  school  exhibitions  at  St  John's  College  had  been 
founded  and  maintained. 

The  most  important  changes  effected  by  the  Act  were  as 
fdlows : — 

1st  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Governing  Body  to  take  the  place  of  the  Mayor  and  Head 
Master  as  school  trustees,  and  its  first  members  were  named 
in  the  Act^ 

2nd.  The  restrictions  placed  on  the  free  choice  of  the  Head 
Master  and  the  second  master  by  St  John's  College,  by  the 
preferential  claims  given  to  burgesses,  etc.,  were  removed,  and 
the  power  of  veto  **  for  due  cause,"  originally  resting  with  the 
Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury,  was  transferred  from  the  Mayor  of 
Shrewsbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield. 

3rd.  The  right  of  gratuitous  education  was  given  to  the 
legitimate  sons  of  burgesses. 

4th.  The  right  of  presenting  to  the  school  livings  was 
transferred  from  the  Mayor  and  Head  Master  to  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation.  But  there  were  many  other  changes 
besides  these. 

^  The  Mayor  of  Shrewsbuiy;  Sir  Charles  Oakley,  Bart.;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Piymley,  Archdeacon  of  Salop;  Henry  Bevan,  Bk]. ;  Edward  Button,  EBq»| 
William  Qudde,  Esq.;  Thomas  Eyton,  Esq.;  Joseph  Loxdale^  Esq.;  the  Rer. 
Hugh  Owen ;  Thomas  Pemberton,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  John  Rocke ;  the  Rev.  Tfaomaa 
Stedman ;  the  Rev.  Richard  Wilding. 
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Although  the  preferential  claims  to  livings  and  exhibit- 
tions  which  were  given  to  the  sons  of  burgesses,  etc.,  by  the 
old  ordinances  were  retained  by  the  Act  of  1798,  a  new 
condition  was  imposed  that  candidates  must  have  been  at 
Shrewsbury  School  for  two  years  at  least  before  going  to 
college.  Power  was  also  given  to  the  Corporation  to  give 
an  absolute  preference,  if  they  should  think  fit,  over  all  other 
candidates  for  school  livings,  to  any  head  or  second  master 
who  should  have  resigned  his  office.  It  was,  moreover, 
expressly  ordained  that  candidates  for  exhibitions  must  be 
duly  qualified  in  respect  of  learning,  good  manners,  and 
behaviour.  The  selection  of  all  masters  except  the  second 
was  for  the  future  to  be  left  to  the  Head  Master.  Power 
was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  to  dismiss 
the  head  or  second  master  for  immorality,  incapacity,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  other  reasonable  cause,  on  the  written  complaint 
of  the  majority  of  the  Governors.  Any  of  the  assistant 
masters  might  be  dismissed  by  the  Head  Master  on  similar 
grounds.  It  was  expressly  provided  that  the  head  and 
second  masters  should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  Head  Master  should  fill  the  office  of 
catechist  and  reader.  This  latter  proviso  made  it  for  the 
first  time  practically  obligatory  on  the  electors  to  choose  a 
clergyman  in  holy  orders  as  Head  Master.  The  Governors 
were  empowered  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  so  long  as  they  did  not  affect  its  character 
as  a  "  Free  Grammar  School,"  and  they  were  also  directed  to 
apply  surplus  revenues  to  the  foundation  of  new  exhibitions  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  after  founding  one  such  exhibition 
they  were  to  be  at  liberty,  if  they  should  think  fit,  to  increase 
the  stipends  of  the  ministers  of  any  of  the  four  school  livings 
of  St.  Mary's  in  Shrewsbury,  Chirbury,  Astley,  or  Clive. 

Absolute  control  over  the  ways  and  methods  of  teaching 
in  the  school  was  assigned  to  the  Head  Master.  The 
exhibitions  already  founded  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, were  to  be  retained,  and  might  be  increased  in  value 
if  the  Governors  should  think  fit 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Governing  Body  was  to  pension 
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the  existing  masters,*  and  on  June  30th,  1798,  Mr.  Atcherley, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Matthewes  formally  resigned  their 
offices.  The  accidence  master,  Mr.  Rowland,  remained  at 
his  post  for  two  months  longer,  in  order,  probably,  that  the 
younger  sons  of  Shrewsbury  residents  might  not  be  left 
wholly  without  instruction.  In  the  meantime  the  master  and 
fellows  of  St  John's  College  had  made  their  selection  of  head 
and  second  masters.  The  gentleman  chosen  for  the  head- 
mastership  was  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  B.A.,'  who,  after  great 
promise  shown  at  Rugby  School  as  a  boy,  and  a  career  of 
splendid  success  as  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  had  been 
elected  in  the  previous  year  a  Piatt  fellow  of  St.  John's. 
His  classical  distinctions  at  the  university  had  been  almost 
unprecedented.  Three  times  he  had  carried  off  the  Browne 
medal — twice  for  a  Latin  ode  and  once  for  a  Greek  ode ;  in 
1793  he  was  elected  Craven  scholar,  beating  such  rivals  as 
Keate,  afterwards  Head  Master  of  Eton ;  Bethell,  the  future 
Bishop  of  Bangor ;  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge ;  and  in 
1796  he  was  the  Senior  Chancellor's  medallist.  Since  he  had 
taken  his  degree  he  had  also  twice  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
Members'  prize. 

In  the  long  vacation  of  1795  Mr.  Butler  acted  as  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Thomas  Eyton,  Esq.,  of  Wellington,  Shrop- 

^  The  pensions  assigned  were  jf  100  to  Mr.  Atcherley,  £7$  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
;^50  to  Mr.  Matthewes,  and  ;£'ao  to  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Johnson  was  offered  the 
living  of  Giirbury  in  part  payment  of  his  pension. 

*  Somas/  Butler  was  sprung  from  an  old  yeoman  stock  in  Warwickshire.  His 
fitther,  William  Butler,  was  a  draper  of  Kenilworth,  and  had  been  married 
fourteen  years  before  his  only  son  Samuel  was  bom  on  January  30th,  1774.  The 
boy  was  sent  to  Rugby  School  in  1783  on  the  advice  of  Captain  Patridc  Don,  a 
gentleman  who  lodged  in  his  parents'  house,  and  who,  presumably,  had  been 
struck  with  the  promise  he  displayed.  At  Rugby,  Walter  Savage  Landor« 
William  Hill  (afterwards  Lord  Berwick),  and  Gary,  translator  of  Dante,  were 
among  his  contemporaries.  A  school-fellow  describes  young  Butler,  when  a 
Rugby  boy,  as  devoted  to  fishing,  novel  reading,  and  play  reading,  but  always 
shi^ng  above  everyone  in  form,  though  with  hardly  any  preparation,  and  often 
writing  off  while  still  in  bed  the  best  exercise  of  the  day.  (Butkf^s  Ufa  and 
Letters t  vol.  I  p.  il)  In  1 79 1  he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  but  an 
accidental  introduction  to  Dr.  Samuel  Plirr  in  September  of  that  year  led  to  a 
complete  change  of  plans.  On  Dr.  Parr's  advice  Butler  was  entered  at  St.  John's 
Collegei  Cambridge,  on  October  14th,  1 791,  and  immediately  afterwards  went  into 
readence. 
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shire»  whose  eldest  son  had  been  a  school-fellow  of  his  at 
Rugby.  Mr.  Eyton  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
movement  for  bringing  about  a  reform  of  the  system  of 
management  of  Shrewsbury  School,  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  his  suggestions  that  Mr.  Butler  first  entertained  the 
notion  of  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  head-master- 
ship when  the  proposed  changes  should  be  effected.^  A  few 
months  after  taking  his  degree  in  1796  Mr.  Butler  becahie 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  thought  at  first  of  settling  down 
somewhere  in  the  country  with  the  view  of  taking  pupils. 
But  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  by  his  old  master,  Dr.  James, 
who  urged  him  strongly  to  seek  ifi  preference  the  head- 
mastership  of  some  endowed  grammar  school.  The  fact  that 
Dr.  James  was  in  Shropshire  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  advice 
to  his  old  pupil  reminded  Mr.  Butler  no  doubt  of  his  former 
notions  about  Shrewsbury  School,  and  made  him  write  in 
return  that  Shrewsbury  was  a  place  where  he  might  have 
influence  to  help  him.  Dr.  James  consequently  made  it  his 
business  while  in  the  neighbourhood  to  learn  all  he  could 
about  the  state  of  things  at  Shrewsbury,  and  his  report  to 
Butler  as  to  future  prospects  was  favourable.  Happily  for 
the  school  Mr.  Butler  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  his  old 
master's  advice,  and  soon  after  the  Act  of  1798  was  passed 
he  was  elected  by  his  college  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury.^ 
The  gentleman  chosen  at  the  same  time  for  the  second- 
mastership  was  the  Rev.  William  Adams,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford. 

^  ButUr^s  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  L  p.  15. 

'  The  election  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  July.  Mr.  Butler  was  already 
Head  Master  when  Mr.  Sieath,  the  second  master  of  Rugby,  wrote  to  him  on 
Augnst  1st,  1798.  (Add.  MSS.  British  Museum,  34,583.) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Samuel  Butler,  d.d..   Head  Master,   1798-1836. 

THE  newly-appointed  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  was 
married  on  September  4th,  1798,  at  Great  St  Andrew's 
Church,  Cambridge,  to  Harriet,  fifth  daughter  of  Dr.  East 
Apthorp,  Rector  of  St  Mary-le-Bow,  Vicar  of  Croydon,  and 
Prebendary  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  on  Monday,  October 
1st,  he  was  formally  installed  in  office  by  the  school  trustees. 
Two  days  before,  the  Rev.  William  Adams ^  had  resigned  the 
second-mastership,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  St 
John  s  College  in  the  previous  July* 

From  a  letter*  written  to  Mr.  Butler  by  Mr.  Sleath,  the 
second  master  of  Rugby,  on  August  i$t,  in  answer  to  certain 
enquiries  as  to  his  position  at  Rugby,  it  appears  that  the  new 
Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  was  prepared  for  the  possibility 
of  difficulties  arising  between  Mr.  Adams  and  himself  as  to 
their  relative  position  and  authority,  and  that  he  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  assert  his  right  to  control  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  disciplinary  arrangements  throughout  the 
school.  Probably  some  communications  on  the  subject  had 
passed  between  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Adams  before  they  met 
at  Shrewsbury  in  September ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that,  before  the  Head  Master  was  installed  on  October  ist, 
they  had  found  their  views  as  to  their  respective  rights  to 
be  irreconcilable,  and  that,  the  Head   Master's  view  being 

^  Pf^iUiam  Adams^  son  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Shrewsbury,  matriculated  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  on  May  20th,  1779,  ^^  thirteen.  He  graduated 
B  A.  in  1783,  M.A.  in  1785,  and  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1808. 

'  See  Add.  MSS.  British  Museum,  34,583. 
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supported  by  the  trustees,  Mr  Adams  resigned  his  office  on 
September  29th.^ 

Early  in  November,  Mr.  John  Jeudwine,  M.A.,  of  St  John's 
College,  who  had  graduated  as  tenth  Wrangler  in  1794,  was 
elected  second  master  in  his  place.  Unfortune^tely  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  St.  John's, 
some  of  whom,'  at  any  rate,  were  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Adams'  resignation,  and  sympadiisechwith  Mr.  Butler  as 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Jeudwine,  before 
his  formal  election,  the  true  nature  of  the  position  he  would 
occupy  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  same  difficulties,  which  had 
led  to  Mr.  Adam's  resignation,  arose  again  in  Mr.  Jeudwine's 


Within  six  months  from  the  reopening  of  the  school  we 
find  Mr.  Butler  writing  a  formal  letter'  to  the  second  master, 
courteously  though  emphatically  expressed,  requesting  "  once 
more  "  his  attention  to  the  directions  he  had  given  as  to  "  the 
manner  of  education  and  conduct  of  the  school."  It  is  plain 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  masters  had  already 
become  greatly  strained.  Mr.  Butler's  letter  is  written  in  the 
third  person,  and  the  copy  of  it,  which  he  preserved,  is  attested 
by  witnesses.  But  Mr.  Jeudwine  did  not  follow  Mr.  Adams' 
example  in  resigning,  although  he  continued  to  feel  himself 
aggrieved  in  the  matter  to  the  end  of  his  career  at  the  school. 

One  of  Mr.  Butler's  first  acts  after  his  arrival  at  Shrewsbury 
was  to  write  to  Dr.  James^  his  old  master  at  Ri^by,  to  ask 
his  advice  as  to  various  points  of  school  management  This 
request  drew  from  Dr.  James  three  long  letters  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  system  he  had  followed  at  Rugby,  interspersed 
with  occasional  comments  and  some  special  suggestions. 

^  His  formal  resignation  is  preserved  among  the  town  records. 

*  On  October  iph^  1798,  Mr.  Catton,  one  of  the  fellows  of  St  John's,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Butler,  coQgnitulating  him  on  the  result  of  his  contest  with  Mr.  Adams, 
a  result  which,  he  added,  had  "prevented  all  similar  pretensions  for  the  future 
and  fully  established  his  authority."  Mr.  Catton  mentioned  Mr.  Jeudwine  as  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  post,  speaking  fiivourably  of  his  character  and  acquire- 
ments. On  November  5th,  Dr.  £.  Ootxam,  the  public  oiator,  another  fellow  of 
St.  John's,  wrote  to  inform  Mr.  Butler  that,  no  .other  candidates  having  offered 
themselves,  Mr.  Jeudwine  had  been  duly  elected  second  master.  (Add.  MSB. 
British  Museum,  34»583. )  *  Builtr's  Lift^  amd  iMttn^  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Rugby  Head  Master 
did  not  omit  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  occasionally 
testing  the  younger  boys'  knowledge  of  privaie  prayers.    He 
also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  school  library, 
to  which  every  boy  should  contribute,  both  on  entering  the 
school  and  on  leaving.    The  list  of  books  recommended 
would  be  somewhat  startling  to  boys  of  the  present  day.^ 
In  many  senses  Shrewsbury  School  made  a  new  b^inning 
when  Mr.  Butler  was  appointed  Head  Master.    The  Rev.  F. 
£.  Gretton,  in  his  Memory s  Harkback^  mentions  a  tradition 
of  his  school-days  that  Butler  began  wcH'k  with  one  boy»  and 
Dr.  Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  writing  to  Dr.  Butler  in 
1835,  speaks  of  his  having  found  "  a  school  with  only  a  single 
scholar."^    But  facts  hardly  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  this 
current  story,  for  Dr.  Butler,  in  a  draft  of  a  letter  to  the 
Master  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  dated  December 
9th,  1835,  says  definitely  that  there  were  two  boarders  at  the 
school  when  he  came.*    There  exists  also  among  the  Butler 
MSS.  a  draft  of  a  paper  which  the  Head  Master  prepared  in 
October,  1832,  with  the  view  of  making  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
acquainted  with  certain  facts  about  the  school  before  her 
promised  visit  should  take  place.     In  this  document  Dr. 
Butler  expressly  states  that  when  he  came  to  Shrewsbury  in 
1798  he  did  not  find  more  than  twenty  boys  in  the  school,  of 
whom  all  but  two  were  sons  of  burgesses.^ 

The  new  Head  Master's  work  was  made  somevdiat  difficult 
at  first  by  the  rapid  influx  of  town  boys  of  all  ages  from 
sixteen  downwards,  none  of  whom  had  received  any  regular 
education,  and  whom,  as  sons  of  burgesses,  he  could  not  refuse 
to  admit  Other  boys  came  as  boarders,  some  firom  public 
or  private  schools,  and  some  from  their  nurseries.  Two  of 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  new  to  Shrewsbury  School, 
having  been  there  in  Mr.  Atcherley's  time.  They  appear  to 
have  boarded  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  James  Matthewes,  the 

^  Buiief^s  L^eamdJMUrs^  vol.  i.  pp.  a5-39. 

>  IM.,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  laS. 

*  /M/.,  voL  ii.  pb  124. 

«  Additkmal  MSS.  British  Museum,  34,588. 
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late  third  master.  Among  the  boys  who  were  admitted  as 
boarders  during  Mr.  Butler's  first  few  months  at  Shrewsbury 
were  two  whom  he  had  received  on  apparently  good  recom- 
mendations, but  who  turned  out  subsequently  to  have  been 
previously  expelled  from  the  Charterhouse.  These  boys 
went  off  to  the  Shrewsbury  races  one  day — ^without  leave, 
of  course — and  returned  home  drunk  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  next  morning  they  refused  to  submit  to  a 
flogging,  and  used  violence  in  resisting.  For  this  and 
continued  contumacy  both  boys  were  afterwards  expelled. 
The  story  seems  to  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  and 
to  have  given  rise  to  much  gossip  in  the  town  as  to  the  new 
Head  Master's  severity.  Discipline  again  had  been  so  long 
in  abeyance  in  Mr.  Atcherley's  time  that  every  flogging  of 
which  the  townspeople  heard  was  r^arded  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  alleged  severity.  Unfortunately  too,  as  he 
himself  subsequently  thought,  Mr.  Butler  had  made  up  his 
mind  when  he  came  to  Shrewsbury  that  he  would  not  mix 
at  all  in  town  society.  The  consequence  was  that  mis- 
chievous calumnies  about  him  were  circulated  in  Shrewsbury 
without  his  having  any  opportunity  of  refuting  them,  or  even 
of  hearing  that  they  were  afloat^  The  constrained  and 
unfriendly  relations  which  for  nearly  twenty  years  existed 
between  the  head  and   second   masters,  and  which,  after 

^  See  Builer's  L^g  amd  iMters,  vol.  L  p.  49.  The  testimonial,  signed  in 
1806  by  nine  of  the  school  trustees,  five  of  whom  had  sons  who  had  been, 
or  still  were,  Mr.  Butler's  pupils,  in  which  the  charge  of  undue  severity  against 
the  Head  Master  is  characterised  as  a  "malignant  fiilsehood,"  seems  conclusive 
on  the  point  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  still  living  a 
hw  years  ago  old  Shrewsbury  boys  who  spoke  with  considerable  respect  of 
Batler's  left-handed  floggings,  and  that  his  own  statement,  that  out  of  fifty  or 
■sty  boys  he  did  not  on  the  average  flog  more  than  twelve  a  year,  shows  that 
flogging  was  about  as  common  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  as 
it  was  at  other  public  schools.  Mr.  Gretton,  who  was  at  Shrewsbury  from  1815 
to  1822,  says  that  floggings  were  frequent,  but  not  severe,  and  that  preachii^  was 
not  added  to- the  flogging.  Apparently  he  sympathised  with  the  nigger,  who  did 
not  object  much  to  '*pceachee"  or  ''floggee"  separately,  but  protested  against 
tbek  ooraing  together.  But  schoolboys  are  hard  to  please,  and  an  old  Salopian, 
still  living,  who  had  large  experience  of  Butler's  floggings,  declares  that  they 
would  have  been  much  more  effsetive  if  accompanied  by  a  few  kindly  words  of 
advice  or  remonstianoe. 
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some  years'  cessation,  were  again  renewed  (juring  the  last  fevir 
years  in  which  they  were  colleagues,  must  also  have  been  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

Mr.  Butler,  indeed,  had  been  nearly  twenty  years  at  work 
before  the  condition  of  the  school  could  fairly  be  described 
as  prosperous.  It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  that  when 
Dr.  Ingles,  who  had  succeeded  Dr.  James  as  Head  Master 
of  Rugby,  resigned  his  office  in  1806,  Mr.  Butler  was 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  old  school  as  its  chief.  Happily, 
however,  for  Shrewsbury,  his  candidature  was  not  successful.^ 
About  this  time  Dr.  James  Cornwallis,  Bishop  of  Lichfiekl 
and  Coventry,  collated  Mr.  Butler  to  a  prebendal  stall  at 
Lichfield  He  was  already  in  chaiige  of  two  cures,  the 
chapelry  of  Berwick,*  near  Shrewsbury,  which  he  had  held 
since  1801,  and  the  Vicars^e  of  Kenilworth,  to  which  he  had 
been  presented  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  1802.  The  year  in 
which  Mr.  Butler  was  rejected  for  Rugby  is  also  note- 
worthy for  the  commencement  of  that  wonderful  series  of 
university  distinctions  which  his  Shrewsbury  pupils  were 
destined  to  gain.  The  school-room  in  which  the  Head 
Master  used  to  teach  the  sixth  and  upper  fifth  forms  in 
those  days  was  the  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  was 
in  later  times  appropriated,  first  to  the  fourth  form,  and  then 
to  the  shell.  On  the  oaken  panels  of  this  room  were  painted 
the  names  of  all  Shrewsbury  boys  who  gained  university 
scholarships  or  prizes,  or  took  first  classes  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  The  first  name  inscribed  on  these  honour 
boards'  was  that  of  Thomas  Smart  Hughes,^  who  in  1806 

^  By  this  time  Mr.  Butler  was  well  aware  that  injurious  reports  as  to  his  over 
severity  were  prevalent  in  Shrewsbury,  and  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  his 
rejection  at  Rugby  to  the  existence  of  these  rumouTs.  But  his  friend,  Mr. 
William  Hill,  afterwards  Lord  Berwick,  ascertained  for  htm  from  one  of  the 
Rugby  trustees  that  his  suspicion  was  without  foundation.  {ButliP^s  L^  tmd 
LetUrs^  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 

*  Mr.  Butler  retained  the  Berwick  ch%pehry  till  April  7th,  1815.  He  was 
succeeded  there  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Griffith,  one  of  the  assistant  masters,  who  had 
for  some  years  shared  with  him  the  conduct  of  the  services. 

'  The  honour  boards  have,  of  course,  followed  the  school  to  its  new  home  an 
Kingsland. 
I     ^  T,  S.  Hughes  also  won  the  Browne  medal  for  a  Greek  ode  in  itoy  and  one  t>f 
f  the  Members'  prises  in  1809  and  x8ia    He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hoj^iaB, 
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gained  the  Browne  medal  for  a  Latin  ode  on  the  death  of 
Nelson, 

The  year  1809  saw  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
an  edition  of  iEschylus,  which  Mr.  Butler  undertook  for  the 
syndics  of  the  University  Press  at  Cambridge  a  year  or 
two  before  he  was  appointed  to  Shrewsbury.  The  prolonged 
and  somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  which  followed  the 
appearance  of  a  review  of  this  work  in  the  Edinburgh  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  has  been 
fully  dealt  with  by  Professor  Mayor  ^  and  also  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Butler,)  the  grandson  of  the  Head  Master,  and  would  need 
no  further  mention  in  a  history  of  Shrewsbury  School,  were 
it  not  for  an  incident  of  some  interest  which  happened  about 
thirty-six  years  later,  and  which  shows  us  that  the  con- 
troversy  was  not  confined  to  the  pages  of  reviews  and  the 
halls  of  colleges,  but  was  fought  out  also  in  the  ball  court 
at  Shrewsbury,  or  in  some  other  appropriate  place  where  the 
boys  were  in  the  habit  of  settling  tiieir  temporary  differences. 
In  1846  the  Rev.  G.  Matthews,  in  making  an  appeal  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  for  aid  in  restoring  his  church,  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  old  dispute  between  the  two  Greek  scholars, 
and  told  him  of  a  fight  which  he  had  had  on  the  subject 
with  a  brother  of  T.  S.  Hughes,  of  which  he  still  bore  the 
scars,  and  in  which  he  was  the  champion  of  the  Blomfield 

Rector  of  Hardwick  and  curate  of  Nuneaton,  and  was  three  years  at  Shrewsbury 
before  proceedmg  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1804.  B.  A.,  1808  ;  M.A., 
181 X ;  B.D.,  1818;  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  1809-1811.  Returned  to  Cam- 
bridge on  being  elected  fellow  of  his  college  in  181 1,  and  resided  there  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  Ordained  in  18 15,  and  left  St.  John's  to  be  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Trinity  Hall.  The  change  did  not  bring  Mr.  Hughes  prosperity,  and  in 
1817  he  accepted  a  fellowship  at  Emmanuel  In  the  same  year  the  Seatonian 
prize  was  adjudged  to  him  for  a  poem  on  Belshazzar's  Feast.  Appointed  examin- 
ing chaplain  to  Dr.  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  1819 ;  Christian  advocate 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1822.  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  prominent  supporter 
of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  and  acted  as  examiner 
in  1824,  1826,  and  1828 ;  Prebendary  of  Peterborough,  1827  ;  Rector  of  Fiskerton, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  of  his  £unily  living  of  Hardwick,  1832 ;  curate  of  Edgware, 
1846.  Died  August  nth,  1847.  Author  of  Travels  in  Gruu  and  Albania^  a 
continuation  of  Humb's  and  Smollstt^  Hist,  of  England^  and  many  other 
works.  {Dia.  of  Nai.  Biog.^ 

^  In  his  edition  of  Baker's  History  of  SL  John's  ColUgo. 

*  In  the  L^o  and  Letters  of  Dr,  Samuel  Butler, 
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side  of  the  question.^  In  this  same  year,  1809,  two  Shrews- 
bury boys  distinguished  themselves  in  the  mathematical 
tripos — ^John  Evans,*  of  Clare  Hall,  who  was  sixth  Wrangler, 
and  W.  R,  Gilby,*  of  Trinity  CoUq^e,  who  was  seventh 
Wrangler. 

In  1 810  Mr.  Butler  took  his  doctor's  degree^  apparently 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr.  The  story  runs 
that  when  the  Head  Master  complained  one  day  to  his 
friend  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  boys  under  due 
control.  Parr's  advice  was,  "  Wear  a  wig,  Thir."  His  counsel 
was  followed,  and  for  a  time  Mr.  Butler  invariably  assumed 
a  wi^  when  he  entered  school ;  but  the  boys  found  out 
the  place  where  the  wig  was  hung,  when  not  in  use,  and 
took  liberties  with  it  Once  again  Dr.  Parr  was  consulted. 
This  time  his  answer  was,  "Wear  a  broader  brim,  Thir." 
So  Mr.  Butler  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  from  his  university 
the  right  to  wear  the  scarlet  gown  and  hood.^  It  is  probable 
that  the  opposition,  which  was  offered  in  the  Senate  to  the 
necessary  grace,  was  due  mainly  to  the  recent  controversy 
between  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  C  J.  Blomfield.  But  Thomas 
Smart  Hughes,  in  an  amusing  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
old  schoolmaster  after  the  voting  in  the  Senate  House  was 
over,  ascribes  it  to  the  chronic  ill-will  on  the  part  of  Trinity 
men  towards  their  Johnian  neighbours,  and  gleefully  boasts 
of  the  craft  of  Butler's  friends  in  getting  the  grace  pro- 
posed on  Trinity  Commemoration  Day.^  A  few  weeks 
later,  Robert  Wilson  Evans,*  of  Trinity  College,  a  native  of 

^  The  story  was  fint  told  in  the  Memoir  of  Bishop  BlamfieJd^  by  Alfrsd 
Blomfield,  m.a.  G.  Matthews  must  have  been  quite  a  new  boy  at  the  time  of 
his  fight,  as  he  only  entered  school  in  February,  1809.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge and  took  orders,  and  was  for  many  years  a  curate  in  Sussex.  In  i333 
Bishop  Maltby,  at  Dr.  Butler's  intercession,  presented  him  to  the  living  of 
Rttdgwick,  near  Horsham.  {ButUr^s  Life  and  Letters^  voL  iL  p.  53.) 

^  Mr,  John  Ezfom  and  Mr,  W,  R,  Giiby  were  both  elected  fellows  of  their 
respective  colleges. 

'  Butler^s  Life  and  LUUrs^  vol  L  p.  63. 

^  Ibid,^  ¥01.  L  p.  64. 

'  HeUri  WUson  Evans  was  second  son  of  John  Evans,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of 
Llwynyngroes,  Oswestry,  and  was  bom  at  the  Council  House,  Shrewsbury, 
on  August  30th,  1789.  He  seems  to  have  remained  at  school  for  ten  years; 
B.A.,  1811  ;  M.A.,  1814;  B.D.9  1842;  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  in  1813,  and 
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Shrewsbury,  and  one  of  Butler's  earliest  pupils,  graduated 
as  seventh  Wrangler,  and  carried  off  the  second  Chancellor's 
medal.  His  name  became  in  after  years  very  familiar  to 
English  church  people  in  connection  with  the  authorship  of 
The  Bishopric  of  SoulSy  The  Rectory  of  Valeheady  Tcdes  of 
the  Ancient  British  Churchy  and  other  books  of  a  religious 
character. 

A  still  more  brilliant  scholar,  Marmaduke  Lawson,  went 
up  to  Cambridge  from  Shrewsbury  in  181 1.  He  was  at 
first  a  member  of  St.  John's  Collie,  but  after  a  few 
months'  residence  he  migrated  to  Magdalene.  In  181 2 
Lawson  gained  the  Browne  medal  for  a  Latin  ode.  In 
1 8 14  he  was  elected  Pitt  university  scholar,  and  in  18 16 
he  was  bracketed  Chancellor's  medallist  with  John  Graham, 
of  Christ's  Collie,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester.  His  letters 
to  Dr.  Butter  are  humorous  and  clever,  and  he  shows 
similar  characteristics  in  a  parody  on  Grays  Bard^  written 
to  commemorate  an  attempt  by  the  Vice  -  Chancellor  to 
suppress  the  Union  Society  at  Cambridge,  and  in  other 
ephemeral  productions.  He  was  three  times  elected  M.P. 
for  Boroughbridge  in  Yorkshire,  but  his  political  career  was 
brief,  as  he  died  before  reaching  the  ^;e  of  thirty.^ 

for  lome  yem  a  tutor  of  that  coU«ge.   In  1836  Dr.  Butkr,  after  he  was  appointed 

to  the  See  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  made  him  his  examining  chaplidn  and 
gave  him  the  living  of  Tarvin  in  Cheshire.  In  1842  Mr.  Evans  accepted  the 
college  living  of  Heversham,  and  from  1856  to  1865  he  was  Archdeacon  of 
Westmorland.  He  died  on  March  loth,  1866.  It  appears  from  a  letter  written 
to  Dr.  Butler,  that  in  1818  Mr.  Evans  was  a  candidate  for  the  Woodwardian 
Professorship  of  Geology  at  Cambridge.  He  had  been  for  some  years  a  geological 
student,  and  felt  much  aggrieved,  he  tells  Dr.  Butler,  that  he  should  be  opposed 
by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  a  man  so  little  qualified  that  his  friends  only  ventured  to  say 
in  his  favour  that  three  months'  study  would  be  sufiBdent  to  qualify  him.  This 
statement  of  Mr.  Evans  as  to  Professor  Sedgwick's  ignorance  of  geology  at  the 
time  of  his  election  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  writer  of  his  memoir  in  the  DUt,  cf 
Nat,  Biog,  (Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34>584) 

^  Marmaduk§  Lawson^  who  was  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Lawson, 
of  Boroughbridge,  was  bom  in  1794,  and  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  for  four 
years  before  going  up  to  Cambridge.  He  graduated  B.  A.  in  1816  and  M.A.  in 
1819,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Magdalene  College.  In  1818  he  published  a 
pamf^let  in  answer  to  an  attack  made  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Maberley  on  the 
morality  and  discipline  of  the  university  which  displays  much  of  the  quaint 
humour  which  pervades  his  letters.    (See  Buikr's  L^  amd  Letters^  v<A  L  p.  76.) 
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Up  to  the  year  1812  the  Shrewsbury  boys  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  services  at  St  Mary's 
Church  on  Sundays.     But  in  that  year  Dr.  Butler,  apparently 
without  consulting  the  trustees,  gave  up  the  practice  of  going 
to  St  Mary's  and  had  service  in  school  chapel  instead,  both 
morning  and  afternoon.     Unfortunately  the  school  trustees, 
though  consenting  to  the  afternoon  service  in  chapel^  refused 
to  sanction  the  change  so  far  as  Sunday  morning  was  con- 
cerned, in  spite  of  the  cogent  reasons  Dr.  Butler  urged  in 
favour  of  making  it;^  and  from  that  time  forth,  until  the 
school  was  moved  to  Kingsland,  it  remained  the  custom  at 
Shrewsbury  for  the  boarders  to  attend  morning  service  at  the 
parish  church.     In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  trustees  on  this 
subject  Dr.  Butler  speaks  of   the  school  numbers  as  in- 
creasing;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  afler  he  had   been 
about  ten  years  at  Shrewsbury,  his  prospects  there  began 
to  look  far  more  hopeful  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.^ 
But  the  increase  in  numbers,  though  steady,  was  by  no 
means  rapid,  and  in  181 5   Dr.  Butler  thought  seriously  of 
becoming    a    candidate    for    the    head -mastership    of    the 
Grammar  School  at  Leeds.*     But  in  the  following  year  the 
number  of  admissions  was  largely  increased,  and  after  18 16 
the  only  difficulty  about    numbers  that  ever  occurred  in 
Dr.  Butler's  time  was  how  to  find  room  for  the  boys.^ 

>  Add.  MSS.  Brit  Mus.,  54,583. 

'  In  1809  Dr.  Butler's  house  was  full,  or  nearly  so,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
bis  to  the  Rev.  Evan  Griffith.  {Ibid,,  34>583.) 

*  In  the  Butler  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  long  letter  to  Dr. 
Butler,  signed  J.  Sheepshanks,  and  evidently  written  at  his  request,  in  which 
iull  information  is  given  as  to  the  duties,  emoluments,  etc,  of  the  Leeds  head- 
mastership.  The  writer,  if  not  one  of  the  Leeds  masters,  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
resident  in  the  town. 

^  In  1814,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  which  Dr.  Butler  wrote  to  the  trustees, 
enclosing  some  correspondence  between  himself  and  Mr.  Jeudwine,  there  were 
forty-eight  boys  in  his  house,  but  only  four  in  Mr.  Jeudwine*s.  The  Head 
Master  had,  by  this  time,  become  possessed  of  a  second  house  in  School  Lane, 
and  he  told  the  trustees,  as  he  had  already  told  Mr.  Jeudwine,  that  he  proposed 
to  open  a  second  boarding-house.  On  the  merits  of  the  plan  the  trustees  declined 
to  express  any  opinion.  By  181 7  the  new  house  was  in  iiill  operation,  and 
Dr.  Butler  had  in  that  year  seventy  boarders  in  his  two  houses.  In  18 18  this 
number  bad  increased  to  eighty-one.  (Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,584.) 
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In  the  autumn  of  18 17  a  jroung  fellow  named  Abraham 
Cawston,  who  had  just  left  Shrewsbury  School,  became  the 
subject  of  almost  universal  conversation  and  interest  through- 
out England  under  the  sobriquet  of  ^*  The  Fortunate  Youth." 
This  boy  was  a  son  of  Mr.  John  Cawston,  of  Chippenham, 
near  Newmarket,  and  was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School 
in  18 1 5,  being  then  fifteen  3^ars  old.  He  seems  to  have 
possessed  good  abilities,  having  risen  in  two  3^ars'  time  to  be 
third  boy  in  the  school.  But  he  is  described  by  one  of  his 
school-fellows  ^  as  given  to  shamming  himself  "  out  of  school " 
in  order  to  devour  novels  and  romances.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  holidays  of  18 17  Cawston  had  an  attack  of 
typhus  fever,  from  which  he  had  not  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  able  to  return  to  Shrewsbury  when  the  school  reopened 
at  the  beginning  of  August*  There  seems  no  doubt  that  his 
brain  was  affected  by  this  illness,  and  soon  after  he  became 
convalescent,  aided,  we  may  suppose,  by  his  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  works  of  fiction,  the  boy  concocted  a 
marvellous  romance  about  himself,  which  appears  to  have 
been  accepted,  not  only  by  his  own  immediate  relations, 
but  by  business  men,  bankers,  lawyers,  and  others,  on  whom, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  not  easy  to  practise  imposition.  Probably 
Cawston  told  his  story  to  his  family  before  returning  to 
sdiool  after  his  illness.'    There  is  no  doubt  of   the  fact 

^  The  Rer.  F.  £.  Gretton.  (See  his  Mtmor/s  Harkbaek,) 

'  The  boy  was  taken  ill  at  Edinbiugh,  hot  was  convalescent  when  his  &ther 
wrote  to  Dr.  Butler  on  August  5th,  and  was  expected  home  immediatdy. 
Mr.  Cawston  would  have  preferred  his  son  to  go  back  to  Shrewsbury  straight 
from  Scotland,  but  the  bc^s  mother  was  anxious  to  see  him  at  home  first. 
The  &ther  added  that  he  intended  him  to  return  to  school  shorUy,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  keep  him  there  till  Uie  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  college  in  October* 
xSiS.  (Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus..  34,584.) 

*  Dr.  Butler's  biographer  assumes  {Lift  and  LUUn^  vol  i  pp.  134,  135)  that 
Cawston  never  returned  to  school  after  his  illness.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
school  register  is  oondnaive  of  the  fiict  that  the  boy  did  not  leave  Shrewsbury 
till  October  2nd,  1817.  If  it  be  true  that  Cawston's  deluskms  were  due  in 
the  main  to  his  illness,  and  that,  on  the  strength  of  the  story  he  told  his  fiunily, 
;f  1200  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  occasions  on  which 
Dr.  BuUer  was  surprised  at  the  boy's  "proftise  supply  of  money'*  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  summer  holidays  of  1817.  Cawston  appears  to  have 
gone  home  on  October  2]id,  probaUy  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Wcatherly,  the  sdlidtor  who  had  undertaken  to  manage  bis  afGurs,  and 
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that  while  he  was  still  at  Shrewsbury  Dr.  Butler  was  struck 
with  "  the  profuse  supply  of  money  which  he  always  appeared 
to  have/'  and  wrote  to  remonstrate  with  his  father  on  the 
subject.  And  this  money,  as  it  afterwards  transpired,  was 
advanced  to  him,  either  by  his  brother*in-law  or  by  his  uncle, 
on  the  strength  of  his  romantic  story.^ 

The  story  was  as  follows.  Some  two  years  before,  Cawston. 
on  his  way  back  to  school,  made  acquaintance  with  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  stage-coach,  who  subsequently  invited  him 
to  come  to  his  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  old  gentleman,  whom  he  found 
living  in  a  very  humble  way,  told  him  that  he  was  possessed 
of  enormous  wealth,  and  held  out  hopes  that  he  would  make 
him  his  heir.  Ultimately,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1817,  his 
mysterious  friend  had  made  him  a  deed  of  gift  of  his  whole 
fortune,  earnestly  requesting  at  the  same  time  that  the  iron 
chest,  in  which  the  deed  of  gift  and  other  important  docu- 
ments were  deposited,  should  not  be  opened  before  January, 
18 1 8.  Soon  after  this  Cawston's  benefactor  died.  "The 
fortunate  youth"  left  Shrewsbury  on  October  2nd,  and 
rumours  of  his  strange  story  and  wonderful  prospects  soon 
began  to  find  their  way  into  the  newspapers.  Gradually 
the  details  of  his  enormous  but  quite  imaginary  possessions 
were  unfolded.  They  included  a  palace  in  Spain,  Mrith  a 
valuable  picture  gallery,  and  extensive  estates,  not  only  in 
that  country,  but  in  Italy  and  Germany  as  well  His 
property  in  England  alone  was  said  to  exceed  half  a 
million  in  value.  Mr.  Weatherly,  a  Newmarket  solicitor 
of  high  reputation,  was  so  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 

while  he  was  at  home  it  was  anaoged  that  he  should  not  return  to  school 
again.  Mr.  Cawston  wrote  to  this  effect  on  October  15th.  It  is  evident 
from  his  letter  that  Dr.  BuUer  was  now  informed  for  the  first  time  of  the 
great  property  of  which  Abraham  Cawston  was  supposed  to  be  the  possessor, 
Mr.  Gswston's  reference  to  his  last  letter  to  Dr.  Butler,  in  which,  he  said, 
he  had  expressed  his  intention  of  going  to  Shrewsbury  with  his  son  when  he 
returned,  is  also  conclusive  of  the  frict  that  the  boy  had  only  recently  gone  home. 
(Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,584-) 

^  According  to  Mr.  Gunning,  the  relation  who  placed  jfisoo  at  Gawstoa's 
disposal  was  his  unde.  But  Dr.  Cory,  the  master  of  Emmanuel  CoU^e, 
Cambridge,  who  appears  to  have  had  his  information  direcUy  from  the  Cawston 
fiunily,  says  it  was  his  bcother-in-law.   {Butte's  Lift  and  LttUtrs^  vol.  i  p^  14a.) 
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story  that  he  accepted  instructions  from  young  Cawston 
for  his  will,  and  consented  to  act  as  his  executor.  He 
also  took  the  requisite  steps  for  having  him  made  a  ward 
of  Chancery.  So  clear  and  precise  were  ''the  fortunate 
youth's"  statements,  so  pleasing  his  manners  and  address, 
and  so  modest  and  self-restrained  did  he  show  himself  when 
large  advances  of  money  were  pressed  upon  him,^  that  the 
public  delusion  about  him  lasted  nearly  three  months.  But 
Cawston  became  at  last  over-confident,  and  ventured  to  ask 
a  few  gentlemen  to  dinner  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  opinion  on  the  merits  of  some  Sicilian  wine 
which  he  represented  as  made  from  grapes  grown  on  his 
own  estates.  A  doubting  guest,  thinking  he  recognized  the 
stamp  on  one  of  the  corks  as  belonging  to  a  well-known 
firm  of  wine  merchants,  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and 
ascertained  that  the  firm  had  recently  supplied  Cawston  with 
Sicilian  wine.^ 

The  first  public  expression  of  distrust  came  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  December  nth,  1817,  and  it  soon 
became  generally  known  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
any  part  of  *'  the  fortunate  youth's  "  story.  Cawston  seems  to 
have  left  England  soon  after  the  exposure  of  his  deception 
in  the  matter  of  the  Sicilian  wine  and  to  have  gone  to  Italy. 
But  some  months  elapsed  before  the  fool's  paradise  in  which 
he  had  been  living  entirely  disappeared,  or,  as  his  father  ex- 
pressed it,  *'  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  duplicity  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty."' 

^  See  Gunning's  Heminiscmces,    Mr.  Gunning  says  that  Ckwston  might,  if 
he  had  liked,  have  **  availed  himself  of  thousands  whidi  were  o0ered  him." 

»  Ibid. 

'  Cawston  returned  to  England  after  a  time,  and  subsequently  settled  down  to 
educational  work  at  Fleropton,  near  Bury.  From  this  place  he  wrote  to  his  old 
master  on  April  asth,  1826,  asking  him  for  a  testimonial  as  to  his  position  in 
Shrewsbury  School  at  the  time  he  left,  in  the  hopes  that  this  might  supply  in  some 
respects  the  want  of  a  university  degree.  (Add.  MSS.  British  Museum,  34,586.} 
Ultimately  he  was  ordained.  In  November,  1839,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Butler,  who 
was  then  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  asking  him  for  a  testimonial  or  recommendation. 
With  this  request  Dr.  Butler  not  unnaturally  declined  to  comply,  on  account  of  the 
many  years  which  had  elapsed  since  any  communication  had  passed  between  them. 
Cawston  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1840.  (Butlet^s  Lift  and  Letters^  voL  L 
p.  143  and  vol  ii.  p»  35a) 
T 
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Several  communications  seem  to  have  passed  between  Dr. 
Butler  and  Cawston  soon  after  the  boy  left  school^  and  the 
doctor  gave  his  pupil  much  good  advice  as  to  the  necessity 
of  being  on  his  guard  against  designing  people.  He  recom* 
mended  him  to  place  himself  ''  under  the  care  of  some  able 
and  highly  respectable  man  at  the  university.*  The  whole 
business  must  have  caused  great  annoyance  to  Dr.  Butler,  not 
only  because  he  had  been  so  completely  taken  in  by  one  of 
his  own  boys,  but  because  it  turned  out  afterwards  that 
Cawston  had  spoken  abusively  of  Shrewsbury  School^  and 
had  made  Dr.  Butler  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  stoty 
by  quoting  the  remonstrances  which  he  had  addressed  to  his 
father  about  the  superabundant  supply  of  pocket-money  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  furnished  at  school.* 

The  following  year,  1818,  is  notable  for  an  "Epidemic  of 
Turbulence"  which  seems  to  have  spread  through  most  of 
the  public  schools  of  England.     From  Dr.  Butlers  corres- 
pondence with  the  Head  Masters  of  Eton  and  Winchester  it 
appears  that  both  these  schools^  as  well  as  the  Charterhouse 
and  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  had  suffered  from 
"  the  epidemic."    Dr.  Butler,  indeed,  asserts  that  among  the 
leading  schools  there  was  only  one  real  exception.    The  chief 
incidents  of  insubordination  which  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Shrewsbury  are  "boar  hunting"  with  a  neighbouring 
farmer's  pigs,^  getting  up  fights  in  the  town,  breaking  the 
windows  in  the  school  library  and  the  Head  Master's  study, 
and  posting  up  a  placard  in  Hall  threatening  Dr.  Butler 
with  personal  violence.     It  appears  from  the  circulars  that 
were  subsequently  sent  to  parents  that  the  chief  g^evance 
alleged  by  the  boys  as  an  excuse  for  their  insubordination 
was  a  want  of  sufficient  food.     Other  grievances  of  which 
there  is  mention  were  the  "encroachments"  made  by  the 
Head  Master  and  his  use  of  "public  punishments"  where 
"  private  punishments  "  would  have  sufficed.* 

^  See  Butler's  Life  and  Letters^  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  141. 

*  The  boar  hunting^  is  described  by  one  of  the  boys,  F.  £.  Gretton,  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  time  of  the  disturbances  to  his  father,  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  as 
"  most  brutal  and  disgraceful."  (Add.  MSS.  British  Museum,  34,584.) 

»  Jbid,,  34,584. 
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A  general  fine  seems  to  have  been  levied  to  meet  the  cost 
of  replacii^  the  broken  windows,  the  Head  Master  under- 
taking to  exempt  from  payment  Mr.  Jeudwine's  boarders,  as 
well  as  the  day  boys,  if  it  should  appear  that  only  three  boys 
at  most  in  each  case  had  taken  part  in  the  disturbances.^ 
Three  of  the  ringleaders  were  "expelled"  on  November  21st, 
and  five  other  boys  were  *'  dismissed ''  from  the  school  at  the 
end  of  the  half-year.* 

Writing  on  December  6th,  181 8,  to  his  old  ants^onist,  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  with  whom  he  was  now  completely 
reconciled,  Dr.  Butler  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  by  that 
time  chained  those  "luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras," 
which  had  given  him  such  "a  stirring  half-year,"  as  completely 
as  "  their  old  master  in  Virgil.*'* 

About  the  same  time  Dr.  Wood,  the  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  wrote  to  Dr.  Butler  to  express  the  thank- 
fulness felt  by  "  every  member  of  the  university  interested  in 
the  support  of  discipline "  for  his  firmness  in  resisting  **  the 
turbulence  and  self-will  of  presumptuous  boys."* 

The  Rev.  S.  Tilbrook,  too,  his  humorous  correspondent  and 
brother  angler,  joined  in  the  chorus  of  congratulations,  satiris- 
ing the  boys'  complaints  of  insufficient  food  by  an  amusing 

^  Builer^s  Life  ami  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  156-162. 

'  One  of  the  three  boys  in  question  was  a  prsepostor  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
"  dismisBal "  on  November  19th,  and  was  to  have  left  for  home  early  the  next 
morning.  The  immediate  offence  which  caused  his  *' dismissal "  was  his  sending 
a  notice  round  the  town  by  the  bellman  that  some  particular  boy,  of  whom  he  dis- 
approved,  had  been  made  a  praepostor.  But  in  the  course  of  the  night,  accom- 
panied by  two  other  boys,  he  broke  out  of  the  house  and  ran  away,  leaving  an 
angry  and  abusive  letter  for  the  Doctor  behind  him.  It  was  after  this  occurrence 
that  the  three  boys  were  "expelled."  Dr.  Butler  announced  their  expulsion 
publidy  in  school,  and  although  it  is  evident  from  the  inquiries  which  he  subse- 
quently  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Head  Masters  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and 
Harrow  that  he  would  have  liked,  if  possible,  to  modify  the  sentence  which  he  had 
somewhat  hastily  passed  upon  them,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  do  so  in  the  fitce  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  aU  three  Head  Masters  that  such  a  course  was  unusual  and 
midesirable.  No  steps,  however,  were  taken  by  him  to  communicate  the  fiict  of 
the  expulsion  to  the  college  tutors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  urged,  indeed, 
the  parents  of  two  of  the  boys  to  get  them  admitted  at  some  college  immediately, 
and  one  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fitct,  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  on 
November  28th.  (Add.  MSS.  British  Museum,  34,584.) 

'  Butler^s  Life  med  LttUn^  vol.  L  p.  i6l. 

*  Und.,  voL  i,  p.  163. 
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account  of  the  rapacious  appetite  of  an  old  schooI-fellow^, 
whose  performances,  as  he  describes  them,^  can  only   be  1 

compared  to  those  ascribed  to  St  Patrick  in  the  old  song^ : — 

**  St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman,  who  came  of  decent  people,**  etc. 

In  1820  two  bills  were  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham,  which,  in  Dr.  Butler's  opinion, 
affected  injuriously  the  future  prospects  of  the  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  of  England  and  tended  to  lower  the  tone 
of  public  education.  These  bills  were  vigorously  attacked 
by  Dr.  Butler  in  a  published  letter  to  Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  dated  October  19th,  1820.  The  clauses  which 
the  writer  considered  specially  objectionable  and  dangerous 
were  those  that  enabled  any  school  authorities  to  whom  the 
election  of  masters  was  entrusted — 

(i)  To  require  any  master  appointed  after  the  passing  of 
the  bills  to  teach  readings  writings  and  accounts. 

(2)  To  regulate  the  number  of  boarders  he  might  receive, 
or  to  restrain  him  from  taking  any  boarders  at  all. 

(3)  To  oblige  him  to  receive  into  the  school  any  number 
of  scholars  on  any  terms  they  might  please  to  impose. 

It  seems  strange  at  first  sight  that  Dr.  Butler  should  have 
entertained  any  objection  to  the  masters  of  Grammar  Schools 
being  required  to  teach  ^'recuiing^  writing,  and  cuxounts** 
I  Mathematics  were  taught,  and  effectively  taught,*  at  Shrews- 
bury in  his  time,  although  it  was  almost  entirely  as  private 
lessons  and  not  as  part  of  the  regular  school  work.  There 
was  a  writing  master  also  from  the  first,  though  a  special  fee 
was  charged  for  his  lessons.  But  Dr.  Butler's  objections  to 
the  proposed  regulation  went  deeper  doubtless  than  this; 
it  is  evident  that  he  regarded  the  clause  in  question  as 
directed  against  classical  instruction  and  intended  to 
facilitate  the  substitution  of  commercial  education  for 
classical  education  in  Endowed  Grammar  Schools.  Taking 
this  view  of  the  object  of  the  clause  Dr.  Butler  naturally 

^  Bttiler^s  Life  and  LetterSy  vol.  i.  p.  162. 

*  Between  1808  and  1S40  twenty^eight  Shrewsbury  men  obtained  a  Wrangler's 
place  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  at  Cambridge,  and  one  gained  a  first  class  in 
maihematics  at  Ozfbrd« 
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laid  stress,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  on  the  injury 
which  would  be  done  to  parents  if  their  sons  were  deprived 
of  an  education  calculated  to  qualify  them  for  the  learned 
professions. 

In  answer  to  the  other  proposals  of  the  bills  Dr.  Butler 
argued  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  a  stipend 
sufficient  to  attract  men  of  distinction  if  the  masters  of 
Grammar  Schools  were  not  allowed  to  take  boarders,  and 
incidentally  he  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  its  original 
foundation  Shrewsbury  School  was  intended  for  the  use  of 
town  boys  and  strangers  indiscriminately. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  clauses  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  bills,  as  amended  in  committee,  exempted 
certain  schools — Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow, 
the  Charterhouse,  and  Rugby — from  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  l^slation.^ 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Butler  had  ascertained  that  it  was  intended 
to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  these  schools  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  "public  schools"  he  wrote  to  the 
Hon.  H.  G.  Bennet,  M.P.,  asserting  in  strong  terms  the 
claims  of  Shrewsbury  to  be  placed  "on  at  least  as  favourable 
a  footing  as  any  of  these  schools,"  and  subsequently,  on 
January  21st,  1821,  he  published  a  second  letter  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  in  which  the  claims  of  Shrewsbury  to  be  a 
"public  school"  in  the  same  sense  as  the  six  exempted 
schools  were  carefully  and  ably  set  forth. 

Dr.  Butler  had  originally  intended  to  address  the  second 
letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  C  J.  Villiers,  M.P.,*  but  Mr. 
Brougham  had  behaved  so  courteously  with  r^ard  to  the 
first  letter  that  he  thought  it  better  to  address  the  second 
letter  to  him  also. 

To  those  acquainted  in  the  most  elementary  way  with  the 
history  of  Shrewsbury  School   Dr.  Butler's  arguments  are 

>  See  Baker's  Hist.  of^t.Joh$is  ColUgt  (Ed.  Mayor). 

^  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Villiers  that  Dr.  Butler  dealt  separately  with  his 
geneKsl  objections  to  Mr.  Brong^iam's  bills  and  the  claims  of  Shrewsbury  to 
exemption  from  their  effect  Ifo.  Villiers  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  would 
be  no  diflknlty  in  getting  Shrewsbury  put  in  the  list  of  exempted  schools.  (Add. 
MSS.  British  Museum,  34,585.) 
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familiar  enough  at  the  present  day  ;•  but  as  he  was  the  first 
person  to  put  them  forward  publicly,  it  is  only  fair  to  his 
memory  to  repeat  them,  much  as  he  stated  them  to  Mr. 
Brougham.  In  the  first  place  he  calls  attention  to  Camden's 
statement,  made  originally  in  is86,  that  Shrewsbury  was  the 
best-filled  school  in  all  England.  Secondly,  he  points  out 
that  the  original  Charter  of  Edward  VI.  was  granted  at  the 
request,  not  only  of  the  burgesses  of  Shrewsbury,  but  also 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring  country. 
He  also  lays  stress  on  the  facts — 

(3)  That  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  resorted  to 
Shrewsbury  School  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  as  they  did 
also  at  the  time  he  was  writing ; 

(4)  That  among  its  distinguished  scholars  Shrewsbury 
could  reckon  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  Sir  Fulke  Greville ;  Lord 
Brooke;  and  Sir  James  Harrington,  Bart,  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  Dr.  John  Taylor  and  Professor  Edward  Waring 
in  the  eighteenth  century ; 

(5)  That  boys  were  educated  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  highest 
departments  of  literature ; 

(6)  That  the  school  possessed  ample  endowments ; 

(7)  That  in  public  honours  gained  at  the  universities 
Shrewsbury  was  worthy  of  comparison  with  any  of  the 
exempted  schools ; 

(8)  That  there  were  at  the  time  he  was  writing  as  many 
as  160  boys  on  the  school  list,  a  number  which  might  be 
largely  increased  with  better  accommodation ; 

(9)  And  that  among  the  existing  scholars  there  were  boys 
from  twenty-eight  different  counties  in  England  and  Wales, 
besides  several  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Brougham's  bills  were  ultimately  abandoned.^ 

In  1 82 1  Dr.  Butler  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Derby 

by   Dr.   James   Comwallis,    the   Bishop   of  Lichfield   and 

Coventry.^     - 

^  See  Bakbk's  Hist,  ofSt.J^Ms  C^Utg9,  Camdru^(Ed.  Ma^or). 
'  Dr.  James  Cornwallis  beoune  Earl  Comwallis  in  1S23  on  the  death  of 
nephew,  the  second  marquis. 
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Early  in  the  following  year  a  remarkable  pamphlet,^  mani- 
festly the  work  of  a  man  who  was,  in  theory  at  least,  an 
advocate  of  sweeping  reform  in  the  whole  educational  system 
then  in  vogue  at  the  universities,  made  its  appearance.  The 
author,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Eubulus,"  was 
Dn  Butler,  but  for  manifest  reasons  he  appears  to  have  kept 
his  identity  a  secret,  even  from  his  most  intimate  Cambridge 
friends.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  writer  was  to  further 
the  movement  in  favour  of  establishing  a  Classical  Tripos  at 
Cambridge,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Classical  Tripos  was 
instituted  in  the  Lent  Term  of  1822.  But  many  years  went 
by  before  antiquities,  chronology,  geography,  metrical  and 
philological  criticism,  and  ancient  philosophy  were  included 
among  the  subjects  of  examination,  as  ^Eubulus"  wished 
them  to  be  from  the  banning. 

The  first  Salopian  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Classical  Tripos  was  Edward  Baines,^  of  Christ's  College, 
who  had  already  gained  a  Bell  Scholarship  and  a  Browne 
Medal,  and  who  was  in  1824  placed  fourth  in  the  first  class. 
The  year  1823  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Shrewsbury  for 
the  achievement  of  a  sixth  form  boy  to  whom  the  Porson 
Prize  and  one  of  the  Browne  Medals  were  adjudged  before 
he  went  into  residence  at  Cambridge.  This  was  Benjamin 
Hall  Kennedy,  who  followed  up  this  first  success  by  gaining 
the  Pitt  university  scholarship  while  still  a  freshman,  and 
carrying  off  three  more  Browne  Medals  and  two  more 
Porson  Prizes  before  he  finished  his  undergraduate  career 


eitnurts  from  this  pamphlet  are  given  in  Dr.  Butler's  Life  and 
iMUrs,  vol.  i.  pp.  211*215.  ^ts  appcannce  led  to  a  somewhat  angiy  oontro- 
▼enjr  between  *'  Ettbulus  "  and  Dr.  Monk,  the  Dean  of  Peterborongh,  who  had 
xeoently  resigned  the  Greek  Profeisoiship  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Monk  wrote  under 
the  name  of  **  Philograntua" 

*  Edmmrd  Bmues^  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Baines,  of  Caignham,  near  Ludlow, 
was  bom  in  August,  iSoi.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1816-1821 ;  head  boy, 
Fefamary,  1S21 ;  B.A.,  1824;  M.A.,  1828;  assistant  master  at  Shrewsbury, 
1825  to  1829 ;  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  1825-1841 ;  tutor,  1859^0 ;  ezamiuer 
for  Qasiical  Tripos,  1829,  1830,  183 1.  Travelled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Sicily, 
1833-1835;  Proctor,  1837-38;  Vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Cambridge;  Rector  of 
Clipston,  1840-1842;  Rector  of  Blwntisham,  1843;  Rector  of  Yalding,  1839- 
1882.  Married  Catherine  Baines  in  1844*  Died  at  San  R^smo  April  20th,  1882. 
A  volume  of  bis  sermons  has  been  published  with  a  memoir  by  A.  ]i%iTy, 
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as  Senior  Classic  and  Senior  Chancellor's  Medallist.    Oth 
scholars  quickly  followed   Kennedy  from  the   sixth   form 
room  at  Shrewsbury  to  gain  triumphs  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge almost  as  brilliant  as  his  own.    From  first  to  last  Dr. 
Butler's  Shrewsbury  pupils   who   went    up   to   Cambridge 
carried  off  seven  university  scholarships,^  seven  Chancellor's 
Medals,  sixteen  Browne  Medals,  and  sixteen  Porson  Prizes  ; 
while  twenty-eight  of  their  number  were  placed  in  the  first 
class  of  the  Classical  Tripos,  of  whom  five  had  the  honour 
of  being  Senior  Classic.    Between  the  years  1 80S  and  1 840 
also  no  less  than  twenty-eight  Shrewsbury  men  gained   a 
Wrangler's  place  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  and  one  of 
them,  Charles  Whitley,^  of  St  John's  College,  was  Senior 
Wrangler  in  1830. 

Although  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  Shrewsbury  men 
went  up  to  Oxford  than  to  Cambridge  in  Dr.  Butler's  time, 
their  success  was  equally  remarkable.  Nine  of  their  number 
gained  university  scholarships,  and  eleven  were  placed  in 
the  first  class  in  Literis  Humanioribus,  one  of  whom,  George 
Henry  Johnson,  of  Queen's  College,  got  a  first  class  in 
mathematics  and  was  also  the  fir^  holder  of  the  newly- 
founded  university  mathematical  scholarship.  Many  of  these 
Old  Salopians  as  well  as  others  whose  success  in  the  various 
university  examinations  was  less  marked,  gained  for  them- 
selves subsequently  other  and  greater  distinctions.  William 
Thomson'  became  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and   Bristol  and 

^  Bell  Scholarships  are  not  included  in  Uiis  estimate. 

'  Charles  T^komas  Whit  ley  ^  son  of  John  Whitley,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  was  bom 
in  1809.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1821  to  1826;  B.A.,  1850 ;  M.A.,  1833; 
fellow  of  St  Jofan*s  College,  1831 ;  many  years  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Durham,  and  afterwards  Vicar  of  Bedlington,  Northumberland,  and 
Hon.  Canon  of  Durham  ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  1883 ; 
Hon.  D.D.  of  Durham ;  J.  P.  for  Northumberland.  Died  April  asnd,  1895,  aged 
eig^ty-siz. 

*  WilHatH  Thomson^  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Thomson,  of  Whitehaven, 
Cumberland,  was  admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  in  1831.  Matriculated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  June  2nd,  1836,  aged  nineteen.  B.A.,  1840;  M.A,, 
1844;  B.D.  andD.D.,  1856;  fellow,  1840-1 85s ;  Provost,  1855-1861 ;  Rector 
of  All  SainU'»  Marylebone,  1855 ;  Preacher  at  lincolnV  Inn,  1855-1861 ;  Biahop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  1861-1863 ;  Archbishop  of  York,  1863-1891.  Died 
Dec.  2Sth,  1891. 
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Archbishop  of  York ;  James  Fraser,*  Bishop  of  Manchester  ; 
and  Mesac  Thomas,'  Bishop  of  Goulbum,  in  New  South 
Wales ;  George  Henry  Johnson,'  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Whj^e's  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Wells ;  Robert  Scott,*  joint 
editor  of  the  well-known  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Master 
of  Balliol,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Rochester ;  William 
Crawley,*    Archdeacon    of    Monmouth;     William    Gilson 


'  James  Fraser^  son  of  James  Fnser,  Esq.,  of  Prestbury,  Gloucestershire, 
merchant.  Bom  August  i8th,  1818.  At  Bridgnorth  School,  1852-1834; 
Shrewsbury,  1834-1836;  matriculated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  1836; 
Ireland  scholar,  1839;  ist  class  lit.  hum.,  1839;  fellow  of  Oriel,  1840;  tutor, 
1842^1847;  ordained,  1846;  Examining  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Hamilton  of 
Saltsbory,  1854;  Assistant  Commissioner  to  Royal  Commission  on  Education, 
1858 ;  Bishop  of  Manchester,  1870-1885.  Died  October  22nd,  1885.  (Diet,  t^ 
Nat,  Biog,) 

*  Mesac  T^komas,  son  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  Mardol,  Shrewsbury.  Bom 
1816.  Admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  August  loth,  1831 ;  matriculated  at 
Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  October,  1836;  B.A.,  1840;  M.A.,  1843;  'D.D.y 
1863 ;  Bishop  of  Goulbum,  1 863-1 892.  Before  being  appointed  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Goolbnm  Mr.  Thomas  was  in  succession  Vicar  of  Tuddenham  St  Martin, 
Suffolk ;  Vicar  of  Attleborough,  near  Nuneaton ;  and  Secretary  to  the  Colonial 
and  Continental  Society.    Pied  March,  1892,  aged  seventy-five.  {SaU^iaH,) 

'  George  Henry  Johnson^  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Johnson,  of  Shrewsbury. 
Bom  at  Keswick  in  1808.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1821-1825 ;  matriculated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  May  13th,  1825,  aged  seventeen;  Ireland  scholar, 
1827 ;  double  first,  1828 ;  university  mathematical  scholar,  1831 ;  B.A.,  1829  \ 
M.A.,  1833;  fellow,  1829-1855;  Greek  lecturer,  chaplain,  and  tutor,  1842; 
Buisar,  1844 ;  I>e«n»  1848 ;  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  1839-1842 ;  Whyte's 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1842-1845 ;  Dean  of  Wells,  1854.  Died  at 
Weston>super>Mare  November  4th,  1881.  \DuL  of  Nat,  Biog.) 

^  Rebert  Scott^  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Soott,  Rector  of  Egremont, 
Cumberland.  Bom  January  26tb.  181 1.  At  school  at  St.  Bees  before  going 
to  Shrewsbury  in  1826;  matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  October  21st, 
1829,  aged  e^teen ;  Student  of  Christ  Church,  1830-1835 ;  Craven  scholar, 
1830 ;  Ireland  scholar,  1833 ;  1st  class  lit.  hum.  1833 ;  fellow  of  Balliol,  1835- 
1840;  M.A.,  1836;  Denyer's  Theological  Essay,  1838;  Rector  of  Duloe, 
Cornwall,  1840-1850;  Rector  of  South  Luffenham,  1850-1854;  Master  of 
Balliol,  1854;  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis,  1861-1870$  Dean  of  Rochester, 
187a    Died  December  2nd,  1887. 

'  JVittiam  Crawley^  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Crawley,  of  Dublin.  Bom  1802. 
At  Shrewsbury  School,  i8i6-i8ao;  B.A.  (twenty-seventh  Wrangler)  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge,'  1824  s  M. A.,  1827 ;  fellow,  1824-1834  ;  Rector  of 
Uanfihangel-ystem-Uewera,  1835*1858;  Rector  of  Bryngwyn,  1834-1895; 
Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  1843-1885 ;  Canon  of  Uandaff,  1858-1885 ;  J.  P.  for 
county  of  Monmouth.     Died  January  12th,  1896.  (Satapian,) 
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Humphry,^  Rector  of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields  and  Prebendary 
of  St  Paul's ;  Thomas  Williams,^  Archdeacon,  and  afterwards 
Dean  of  LlandafT;  and  David  Melville,  Principal  of  Hatfield 
Hall,  Durham,  and  Canon  of  Worcester,  were  all  Shrewsbury 
men.  Charles  Robert  Darwin,'  M.A.,  f.r^.,  f.g.s^  the  great 
naturalist,  whose  statue  now  adorns  his  native  town,  ^vas 
at  Shrewsbury  School  for  seven  years  before  going  to 
Edinbui^h  and  Cambridge,  though  his  school-days  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  influence  in  fashioning  his  future  life. 
The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Emerson  Headlam,^  Q.c,  M.P.  for 

^  WHliam  Gihm  Humphry^  son  of  W.  W.  Humphry,  Esq.,  of  Sudbury,  Sufiblk. 
Bom  1815.  At  Shrewsbury,  1828-1833;  head  boy  in  August,  183a;  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1833 ;  Pitt  scholar,  1835 ;  twenty-seventh  Wrangler, 
Senior  Classic,  and  Junior  Chancellor's  Medallist,  1837;  M.A.,  1840 ;  fellow, 
1839  ;  Proctor,  1845 ;  ordained,  1842 ;  Hulsean  lecturer,  1849,  1850 ;  Examinixig^ 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  1852 ;  Rector  of  Northolt,  Middlesex,  1852— 
1855;  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  1855-1886;  Boyle  lecturer,  1857-1858; 
Royal  Commissioner  on  Oerical  Subscription,  1865,  and  on  ritual,  1869;  one 
of  the  revisers  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  1878.  Published 
a  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  various  other  theological  works. 
Died  January  14th,  1886.  (Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog,) 

*  Thomas  WiiHamSt  son  of  Robert  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Monmouth.  At  Shrews- 
bury, 1814-1818  ;  1st  dass  lit.  hum.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1822  ;  B.A.,  1823 ; 
M.A.,  1825;  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  1843-1859;  Dean  of  Llandaff,  1843-1859. 
Died  April  24th,  1877. 

*  Charles  Robert  Darwin^  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Waring  Darwin,  of  "the  Mount," 
Shrewsbury.  Born  on  February  12th,  1809.  Admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  in 
181 8.  He  did  not  like  the  classical  part  of  his  work,  caring  only  for  his  Euclid 
lessons  and  the  Odes  of  Horace ;  and  Mr.  Gretton  describes  him  as  "dull  and 
apathetic  "  as  a  boy.  His  chief  delight  in  those  days  was  in  making  collections, 
which  were  not  by  any  means  confined  to  objects  connected  with  natural  history, 
including,  as  they  did,  coins,  seals,  and  franks,  as  well  as  shells  and  minerals. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  school-life  he  and  his  brother  Erasmus  set  up  a  laboratory 
in  the  garden  tool-house  at  **  the  Mount"  Their  chemical  experiments  earned 
for  Charles  Darwin  the  nickname  of  ''Gas"  from  his  school-fellows  and  a  scolding 
from  Dr.  Butler,  who  rebuked  him  for  wasting  his  time,  and  called  him  a 
poco-curante.  In  1825  he  joined  his  brother  Erasmus  at  Edinburgh  with  the 
view  of  studying  for  the  medical  profiession.  But  much  of  the  work  was  distastefid 
to  him,  and  when  he  went  into  residence  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
February,  1828,  all  notions  of  his  becoming  a  doctor  had  been  given  up.  Full 
details  as  to  his  after-life  may  be  found  in  his  Lift  ami  Letters  and  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 

*  Thomas  Emerson  Headlamp  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Headlam,  Ardideacon  of 
Richmond  and  Rector  of  WycUflfe  in  Yorkshire.  Bom  1813.  Admitted  at 
Shrewsbury  School  August  6U1,  1827 ;  seventeenth  Wrangler  in  1836 ;  M. A,, 
1839 ;  J.  P.  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Died  at  Calais  December  3rd, 
1875.  (Ditt.  of  Nat,  Biog.) 
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Newcastlc-on-Tyne  from  1847  to  1850,  Chancellor  of  the 
dioceses  of  Durham  and  Ripon,  and  Judge- Advocate-General 
in  1859,  was  at  Shrewsbury  for  five  years  before  entering 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1832. 

Chief  Justice  May,^  who  graduated  at  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1838  as  thirty-sixth  Wrangler  and  third 
Classic,  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1844,  became  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  in  1875  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland  in  1877,  was  another  eminent  Salopian. 

Sir  Charles  Thomas  Newton,*  K.C.B.,  Hon.  D.C.L  of 
Oxford  and  Hon.  LLD.  of  Cambridge,  the  distinguished 
antiquarian,  to  whose  untiring  researches  in  Asia  Minor  our 
national  collection  of  ancient  sculpture  is  so  much  indebted, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Chief  Justice  May  at  school. 

Another  Salopian  antiquary  of  some  distinction  in  his  day 
was  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Hartshome,"  M.A.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  F.S.A.    Many  of  these  are  gone — but 

Gathome  Hardy,*  Lord  Cranbrook,  who  represented  the 

^  Giorgt  Attgustus  Chichester  May^  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  May,  Rector  of 
Belfiut.  Bom  1815.  Admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  February  25th,  1830; 
matricnlated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  October,  1834;  Bell's  scholar, 
1835;  B.A.,  1838;  M.A.,  1841 ;  fellow  of  his  college;  Ezammer  in  Clasaical 
Tripos,  1844;  appointed  Q.C.  in  1865 ;  legal  adviser  to  the  Castle,  1875;  resigned 
his  judgeship  m  1887.     Died  August  i6th,  1892.  {Did.  ofNai,  Biog.) 

*  Charles  Thomas  Nemtem^  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Newton  Dickinson  Hand 
Newton,  of  Clungunford,  Shropshire.  Matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
October  17th,  1833,  aged  seventeen ;  B.A.  (3rd  class  liL  hum.)*  1837 ;  student 
of  Christ  Church,  1 837-1861 ;  Vice-Consul  at  Mitylene  and  Acting-Consul  at 
Rhodes,  1852;  Consul  at  Rome,  1859-1861;  Professor  of  Archaeology  in 
University  College,  London,  1880 ;  Hon.  fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
1874;  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Oxford,  1874;  Hon.  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  1879;  K.C.B., 
1887 ;  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antk^uities  in  the  British  Museum,  1861. 
Died  November  28tb,  1894.  {Dia.  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

*  Charles  Henry  MarUhanu^  son  of  John  Hartshome,  Esq.,  of  LiverpooL 
Bom  at  Broseley  in  Shropshire  in  1802.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1818-1821 ; 
B.A.,  1825;  M.A.,  1828;  ordained,  1826;  curate  of  Benthall,  Salop,  1826- 
1828;  curate  of  Little  Wenlock,  1828-1836;  curate-in-charge  of  Cogenhoe, 
Northants,  1838-1850;  Rector  of  Holderiy,  1850*186$.  Died  at  Holderly  Mardi 
nth,  1865.     Author  of  Sahpia  AtUiqua.  {Diet,  of  Nat.  Bieg.) 

^  Gathome  Hardy ^  third  son  of  John  Hardy,  Esq. ,  Recorder  of  Leeds.  Bom 
October  ist,  1814.  At  Shrewsbury  School  from  August,  1827,  to  July,  1830 ; 
B.A.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (2nd  dass  lit  hum.),  1837 ;  called  to  the  Bar, 
1840;  M.P.  for  Leominster,  1856-1865;  Under-Secretary  for  Home  Depart- 
ment, 1858-1859  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1859;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
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University  of  Oxford  in  Parliament  from  1865  to  1878  and  has 
worthily  filled  many  high  offices  of  state,  is  happily  still  living-. 

The  work,  however,  to  which  Shrewsbury  men  trained 
under  Dr.  Butler  have  taken  most  readily  has  been, 
undoubtedly,  that  of  education. 

In  the  report  of  the  Public  School  Commission  in  1864 
mention  is  made  of  the  extent  to  which  Shrewsbury  School 
has  contributed  to  the  teaching  power  of  the  universities,  and 
no  one  can  study  the  lists  of  its  scholars  who  graduated 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  between  1800  and  1840  without 
being  struck  by  the  number  of  them  who,  during  the  best 
years  of  their  lives,  have  done  yeoman's  service  as  professors, 
lecturers,  tutors,  and  masters  of  colleges.  Robert  Wilson 
Evans,  John  Cooper,^  Mynors  Bright,  Edward  Warter,  Thomas 
Smart  Hughes,  William  Henry  Bateson,*  James  Hildyard,* 

Lancaster,  1S61 ;  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1864;  D.C.L.,  1866;  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1 866-1867;  Bencher  of  Inner  Temple,  1868;  Home 
Secretary,  1867-1868 ;  Secretary  for  War,  1868  and  1874-1878 ;  Secretary  for 
India,  1878-1880;  Viscount  Cranbrook,  1878;  G.C.S.I.,  1880;  President  of  the 
Council,  1885  and  1886-1892;  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  1893;  J.  P.  and  D.L.  for  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  J.  P.  for  Kent. 

"^  John  Cooper^  son  of  Samuel  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Tranby  Hall,  Yorkshire.  At 
Shrewsbury  School,  1 826- 1 831 ;  6.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1835 
(thirty-third  Wrangler  and  seventh  Classic);  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  1845- 
1855 ;  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great,  Cambridge ;  Vicar  of  Kendal,  1858- 
1896 ;  Archdeacon  of  Westmorland,  1865  ;  Canon  of  Carlisle,  1883.  Died  July 
25th,  1896.     {Sahpian,) 

^  William  Henry  Baieson,  son  of  Richard  Bateson,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool, 
merchant.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1825-1831 ;  B.A.  of  Sl  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (third  Classic),  1836;  fellow,  1837;  second  master  of  Leicester 
Grammar  School,  1837-1840 ;  returned  to  Cambridge  in  1840 ;  was  for  a  time 
Vicar  of  Homingsea  and  afterwards  Vicar  of  Madingley ;  Examiner  for  Classical 
Tripos  in  1842  and  1843 ;  Public  Orator,  1848-1857 ;  Master  of  St.  J(^n*s 
CoU^e,  1857;  Vice-Chancellor,  1858;  member  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of 
Shrewsbury,  Rugby,  and  the  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Died  March 
37th,  1881.     (Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog.) 

'  James  ffildyard,  eighth  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Hildyard,  of  Winestead-in- 
Holdemess.  Bom  1809.  At  Shrewsbury,  1821-1829 ;  head  boy,  October,  1828 ; 
Tancred  Student  in  Divinity  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  Davies  university 
scholar,  1831,  and  gained  three  Browne  Medals  the  same  year;  B.A.  (second 
Classic  and  Jnnic^  Chancellor's  Medallist),  1833;  M.A,  1836;  B.D.,  1846; 
fellow,  lecturer,  and  tutor  of  his  college ;  Examiner  in  the  Qassical  Tiipos,  1838, 
1839,  1840,  1844 ;  Senior  Proctor,  1843 ;  Rector  of  Ingoldsby,  1846 ;  advocated 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  printed  many  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  Died 
August  27th,  1887.    (Did,  0/Nat,  Bitg,) 
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Richard  Shilleto,^  and  Francis  France'  are  examples  at 
Cambridge,  and  Robert  Scott,  G.  H.  S.  Johnson,  William 
Thomson,  Edward  Hartopp  Cradock,'  and  Frederic  Metcalfe^ 
at  Oxford. 

But  the  Public  School  Commissioners  might  with  equal 
truth  have  spoken  of  the  educational  influence  exercised  by 
Shrewsbury  men  in  the  Public  and  other  Grammar  Schools 
of  England.    Thomas  Williamson  Peile,^  Head  Master  of 

^  Riekard  Skilleto,  son  of  Geoige  Shttleto,  Esq.,  of  UUeskelf,  Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire.  Born  NoTcmber  25th,  1809.  Educated  partly  at  Repton ;  at  Shrews- 
bury, 1825- 1828;  head  boy,  February,  1827;  B.A.  of  Trinity  CoU^e, 
Cambridge  (second  Classic),  1832;  M.A.,  1835 ;  Examiner  in  Classical  Tripos, 
1839  and  1840 ;  fellow  of  St  Peter's  CoUege»  1867 ;  he  was  for  some  years  a 
lecturer  at  Trinity,  and  lectured  at  King's  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1876. 
His  chief  dattical  work  was  an  edition  of  Demosthenes,  De  fahd  Legatuns^ 
published  in  1844. 

*  Francis  Francg,  son  of  Mr.  Francis  France,  of  Nobold,  Shrewsbury.  Bom 
1816.  At  Shrewsbuiy  Sdiool,  i832->i836;  head  boy,  August,  1836;  graduated 
B.  A.  as  Senior  Classic  i£qualis  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  in  1840 ;  fellow, 
lecturer,  and  President  of  his  college ;  Archdeacon  of  Ely ;  Examiner  in  Classical 
Tripos,  1847,  Z848,  1852,  and  1853.     Died  suddenly  at  Cambridge,  1864. 

'  Edward  ffartopp  Cradoek,  son  of  Edward  Grove,  Esq.,  of  Shenstone  Park, 
near  Lichfield.  Bom  i8ia  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1823- 1827 ;  scholar  of  Balliol 
College,  Ozfbid,  1827;  B.A.  (Brasenoae),  1831 ;  M.A.,  1834;  B.D.  and  D  D., 
1854 ;  assumed  the  name  of  Crsdock  by  royal  licence  in  1849 ;  Rector  <rf 
Tedstone  DeUmere,  1844-1854 ;  Canon  of  Worcester,  1848-1854 ;  Principal  of 
Brasenoae,  1853-86.    Died  January  27th,  1886,  aged  seyenty-five.    (Fostbr.) 

^  FrmUric  MUcalfe^  fifth  son  of  Moorhouse  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  of  Gainsborough. 
At  Shrewsbury,  1829-1834 ;  B.  A.  of  St  John's  College,  Oimbridge  (2nd  class 
Qassical  Tripoa),  1838;  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  November  28th, 
1844;  ordained,  1845;  Head  Master  of  lower  school  at  Brighton  College, 
1847-1849 ;  Bursar  of  Lincoln  College,  1849  %  Incumbent  of  St.  Michael's, 
Osjford,  1849-1885 ;  Sub-Rector  of  Lincohi,  1851 ;  Lecturer  in  Greek,  1853 ; 
M.A.,  1843;  B.D.,  1855.  Accomplished  Scandinavian  scholar;  author  of 
Tlu  0x9man  in  Norwtgf^  TAg  Oxonian  in  Iceland,  IRstarf  of  Gtrman 
Lifiratun,  and  many  other  books.    {I>iet,  cf  Nai^  Bicg,) 

>  Th&mas  Williamum  Peiie,  son  of  John  Peile,  Esq.,  of  Whitehaven.  Bom 
1806.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  August,  1821,  to  July,  1824;  head  boy,  August, 
1823;  matricubited  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  October,  1824;  Davies 
university  scholar,  1825 ;  Memben*  Prize,  1827 ;  second  Classic  and  Junior 
Chancellor's  Medallist,  and  eighteenth  Wrangler,  1828;  assistant  master  at 
Shrewsbury,  1828-1829;  Head  Master  of  Royal  Collegiate  Institution  at 
Iiverpo(^,  1 829-1833 ;  fellow  and  tutor  of  Durham, .  1834 ;  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  Harrow,  1836 ;  Head  Master  of  Repton,  1841-1854 ;  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  1829 ;  perpetual  curate  of  St  Catharine's,  Liverpool,  1831 ; 
P.C.  of  Croxdale,  near  Durham,  1836 ;  Vicar  of  Luton,  Beds,  1857  ;  Vicar  of  St. 
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Repton;  Henry  Holden,^  Head  Master  of  Uppingham, 
and  subsequently  of  Durham;  George  Butterton,^  Head 
Master  of  Uppingham;  B.  H.  Kennedy,  Head  Master  of 
Shrewsbury;  F.  E.  Gretton,*  Head  Master  of  Stamford; 
Thomas  Sheepshanks/  Head  Master  of  Coventry ;  Thomas 
Rowley,^  Head  Master  of  Bridgnorth ;   R.  W.  Gleadowe,* 

Pattl's,  Hftmpstead,  1S60-1873.  Died  November  29th,  i8Sa.  B.A.,  1838; 
M.A.,  1831 ;  D.D.,  1843.  Dr.  Peile  published  editions  of  the  Agamemnon  and 
Choephori  and  AnnotcUicns  on  the  Apostolical  EpistUs,     (See  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog,) 

^  Henry  Holden^  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Holden,  of  Daventry. 
Bom  1814.  At  Shrewsbury,  1826-1832;  scholar  of  Ballioi  College,  Oxford, 
1832-1838;  B.A.  (ist  class  lit  hum.),  1837;  M.A.,  1839;  RD.  and  D.D., 
1857;  Head  Master  of  Uppingham,  1845- 1853;  Head  Master  of  Durham 
Cathedral  School,  1853-1882 ;  Hon.  Canon  of  Durham,  1867  ;  Rector  of  South 
Luffenham,  1881 ;  co-editor  oiSabrinae  Corolla. 

'  George  Ash  Butterton,  son  of  John  Butterton,  Esq.,  of  Market  Drayton. 
Bom  1804.  At  Shrewsbury,  18 18- 1823;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1827  as  eighth  Wrangler  and  third  Classic;  M.A.,  1830;  B.D. 
1838;  D.D.,  1843  ;  fellow,  1827  ;  Vice-Principal  of  Bristol  College,  1831-1834; 
Head  Master  of  the  West  Riding  Proprietary  School  at  Wakefield,  1834-1839 ; 
Head  Master  of  Uppingham,  1839-1845 ;  Head  Master  of  Giggleswick,  1845- 
1858.  Resided  in  Shropshire  subsequently,  and  was  for  a  good  many  years 
Rector  of  Cleobury  North,  and  a  J.  P.  for  the  county.     Died  August  3rd,  1891. 

'  Frederic  Edward  Gretton^  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Gretton,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Hereford.  Bom  1803.  After  his  father  was  made  Dean  in  1810  he  went  for  a 
time  to  the  Cathedral  Grammar  School,  but  was  transferred  in  September, 
18 14,  to  Shrewsbury.  B.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  ist  class  in 
the  Classical  Tripos,  1826;  fellow,  1829;  M.A,  1829;  in  July,  1832,  he  was  an 
assistant  master  at  Oakhanyand  was  a  candidate  for  the  head-mastership  of 
Repton;  Head  Master  of  Stu^ford,  1833-1871.     Died  1889. 

*  Thomas  Sheepshanhs,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sheepshanks,  Rector  of 
Wlmpole,  Cambs.  At  Shrewsbury,  i8i»-i8i6 ;  head  boy,  August,  1815  ;  B.A. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1820 ;  M.A.,  1823 ;  assistant  master  of  Shrews- 
bury, 1820-1825;  Head  Master  of  Falmouth  Grammar  School,  1825-1828; 
Head  Master  of  Edinburgh  Academy,  182^1833 ;  Head  Master  of  Coventry 
Grammar  School,  1833-1866.     Died  1873. 

'  Thomas  Rowley,  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Rowley,  Rector  of  Middleton 
Scriven,  near  Bridgnorth.  Born  1797.  At  Shrewsbury,  1810-1815 ;  Careswell 
Exhibitioner  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  B.A.,  1819;  M.A.,  1822;  B.D.  and 
D.D.,  1839;  Head  Master  of  Bridgnorth  Grammar  School,  1821-1851.  During 
much  of  this  time  he  was  Rector  of  Middleton  Scriven,  where  he  succeeded  his 
fiither.  Rector  of  Willey,  near  Broseley,  185 1.  Died  in  church  on  Sunday, 
November  i8th,  1877,  at  Willey. 

*  /Richard  William  Cleadowe,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gleadowe,  Rector  of 
Frodesley,  Salop.  Bom  181 2.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1827*1830;  scholar  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge ;  B.A,  1834 ;  M.A.,  1837 ;  Head  Master 
of  Chester  Grammar  School;  Vicar  of  Nesion,  Cheshire,  1853-1892;  Hon.  Canon 
of  Chester,  1881.   Died  at  Stevenage,  April  3rd,  1897,  aged  eighty-five.  [Salopian.) 
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Head  Master  of  Chester ;  William  Fletcher,^  Head  Master 
of  Derby,  and  afterwards  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  School, 
Wimbome;  and  G.  P.  Harris,'  second  master  of  Harrow 
from  1836  to  1868,  were  all  pupils  of  Dr.  Butler. 

Among  the  Shrewsbury  men  of  Butler's  time  who  did  not 
go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  the  most  prominent  are  General 
Sir  Thomas  Noel  Hill»  K.C.B.,  who  fought  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  was  Assistant  Adjutant  -  General  during  the 
Waterloo  Campaign;  General  Sir  Daniel  Lysons,*  G.C.B., 
Constable    of  the   Tower;    General    Sir    Robert    Phayre* 

^  William  FUtchsr^  second  son  of  William  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Handsworth, 
Birmingham.  Bom  iSio.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1826-1829 ;  matriculated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  July,  1829;  B.A.  (ist  class  lit  hum.),  1833  ;  fellow 
of  Brasenose,  1833-1835 ;  M.A.,  1S36;  B.D.,  1845;  D.D.,  1847 ;  Head  Master 
of  Derby  Grammar  School,  1834- 1843  >  Head  Master  of  Southwell  Grammar 
School,  1 843- 1859 ;  Head  Master  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Wim- 
bome, 1859-1872;  Rector  of  Minteme  Magna,  1872-1876;  Vicar  of  Uloeby, 
Lincolnshire,  1876. 

*  Gwrga  Frederick  ff arris,  son  of  George  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool  Bom 
1813.  At  Shrewsbury,  1827-1831 ;  head  boy,  August,  1830 ;  third  Classic, 
1S35 ;  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  second  master  of  Harrow,  1836- 
1868 ;  J.  P.  for  Middlesex.     Died  May  9th,  1869. 

'  Sir  Daniel  Lysopts,  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons.  Bom  at  Rodmarton, 
Gloucestershire,  on  August  ist,  1816.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1829-1832.  He 
did  not  appreciate  his  cktssical  studies  while  at  school,  but  was  more  successful 
with  mathematics  and  geography.  He  was  known  as  a  skilful  swimmer  and 
diver,  and  on  two  occasions  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind  enabled  him  to 
save  a  school-fellow's  life.  One  of  his  contemporaries  remembers  young  Lysons 
showing  some  military  proclivities  in  hb  partiality  for  drilling  small  boys.  After 
leaving  Shrewsbury  Lysons  spent  some  time  in  France  for  linguistic  purposes.  In 
1834  he  was  gasetted  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  ist  Royals ;  served  during  the  Cana- 
dian Rebellion,  1838- 1839,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches.  From  1838  to 
1 84 1  he  was  D.A.Q.M.G.  Took  part  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  from  October, 
1855,  commanded  the  2nd  Brigade  of  the  Light  Division  (medal  with  three  clasps 
and  Legion  of  Honour).  Several  times  mentioned  in  despatches.  C.B.  in  1856 ; 
D.Q.M.G.  in  Canada,  1862-1867  ;  Q.M.G.  to  forces,  1874-1880;  K.CB.,  1877  ; 
Colonel  of  the  Sherwood  Foresters  (Derbyshire  Regiment),  1878 ;  General,  1879  i 
in  command  of  the  Aldershot  Division,  1880-1883;  G.C.B  ,  1886;  Constable  of 
the  Tower,  189a  Author  of  The  Crimean  War  frmn  First  fo  Last^  and  Early 
Reminiscences,     Died  January  29th,  1898. 

^  Sir  Robert  Pkayre^  son  of  Robert  Phayre,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury.  Bom  1820. 
At  Shrewsbory  School,  1 829-1 836.  Passed  most  of  his  life  in  dTtl  and  nulitary 
employment  in  India.  In  1874  he  became  Political  Resident  in  Baroda,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  brought  charges  of  maladministration  against  the  Gaekwar, 
Mulfaar  Rao.  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  found  the  charges  proved,  and  the 
Gaekwar  was  ordered  to  introduce  certain  reforms  within  the  term  of  seventeen 
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K.CB. ;  General  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,^  G.C.M.G.,  K.CSJ.,  C.B. ; 
Sir  Cecil  Beadon,^  K.C.S.I.,  Lieut-Governor  of  Ben|^al ; 
Sir  William  Yardley,'  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay ;  Sir  Charles 
Sladen,^  K.CM.G.,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Victoria ;  T.  M.  Weguelin,  Esq./  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  from  1855  to  1859,  M.P.  for  Southampton  from 
1857  to  1859,  and  M.P.  for  Wolverhampton  from  1861  to 
1880;  and  Charles  Liddell,^  civil  engineer  and  railway 
surveyor,  who  did  useful  work  for  the  country  in  the 
Crimea  and  elsewhere. 

months.  Before  that  time  had  expired  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  the 
Resident,  in  which  the  Gaekwar  was  supposed  to  be  implicated.  He  was  tried  by 
a  Judicial  Commission  of  which  three  members  were  Europeans  and  three  were 
natives.  The  court  was  equally  divided ;  but  the  Gaekwar  was  deposed  by  the 
Government  on  the  ground  of  previous  abuses.  Sir  Robert  Pfaayre  died  in 
February,  1897. 

^  Sir  Arthur  Phoyre  was  an  elder  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Bom  May  7th,  1812. 
At  Shrewsbury  School,  1 823-1 826.  Obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Bengal  Army  in 
1828  and  saw  some  military  service ;  but  most  of  his  life  in  India  was  spent  in 
civil  employment,  especially  in  connection  with  Burma.  Appointed  Commissioner 
of  Burma  in  1862;  resigned,  1867;  Major-General,  1870 ;  Lieut. -General,  1877  ; 
Governor  of  Mauritius,  1874- 1878.  Published  a  history  of  Burma  in  1883.  Died 
at  Bray,  1885.     (Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog.) 

*  Sir  Cecil  Beadon,  son  of  Richard  Beadon,  Esq.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  Bom  18 17.  Admitted  at  Shrewsbury  School  August  ist,  1826, 
but  after  about  sixteen  months  was  removed  to  Eton.  In  1835  his  unde.  Lord 
Heytesbury,  who  had  been  nominated  Governor-General  of  India,  gave  him  an 
appointment  in  the  E.I.CS.  In  1843  he  was  made  Under-Secretary  to  the 
BoDgal  Government,  and  subsequently  he  held  in  succession  other  important  posts 
in  the  same  presidency.  He  was  made  Lieut -Governor  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Canning.   Retired  in  1866,  and  died  July  i8th,  i88a  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Bitg.) 

*  Sir  William  Vardley,  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Yardley,  of  Plealey,  near  Shrews- 
bury. Bom  i8ia  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1818-1824 ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1827 ; 
Puisne  Judge  of  Bombay,  1847-1852 ;  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay,  1852-1857. 
After  his  retum  to  England  Sir  WiUiam  Yardley  was  a  J.  P.  for  Bucks  and  D.L. 
for  Pembrokeshire. 

*  Sir  Charles  Sladen^  son  of  J.  B.  Sladen,  Esq.,  of  Rippleoourt,  Kent.     Bora 

1816.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1831-1834 ;  LL.B.  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
1840;  LL.D.,  1868.  Settled  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  there. 

"  Thomas  Matthieu  Weguelin^  son  of  Colonel  Weguelin,  of  London.    Bora 

181 7.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1829- 183a  Went  into  business  in  London,  and 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Thomson,  Bonar  &  Cob  One  of  her  Majesty's 
lieutenants  for  the  City  of  London.    Died  April  5th,  1885. 

*  Charles  Uddell,  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Liddell,  of  Gateshead,  Durham. 
Bom  1813.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  i828-x83a  Was  a  pupil  of  Geoige 
Stephenson. 
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A  few  more  landmarks  still  remain  to  be  noticed  in 
Butler's  field  of  work  at  Shrewsbury.  In  1825  a  committee 
was  formed,  of  which  Dr.  Butler  acted  as  chairman,  for 
improving  the  entrance  into  the  town  by  Castle  Gates,  and 
mainly  by  his  exertions  the  thoroughfare  through  School 
Lane,  immediately  in  front  of  the  school  buildings,  was  now 
permanently  stopped.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Butler  had  by  this 
time  acquired  by  purchase  all  the  houses  in  the  lane  made 
it  possible  for  this  and  other  improvements  to  be  carried  out 
It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  manifold  inconveniences  which 
must  have  arisen  from  the  constant  passage  of  the  towns- 
people through  School  Gardens.  1 

Dr.  Butler  had  long  wished  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome 
thoroughfare.  But  the  trustees  had  hitherto  declared  them- 
selves unable  to  give  any  pecuniary  assistance  from  school 
funds  towards  effecting  this  object  A  lawsuit  between  the 
trustees  and  the  tithepayers  of  Albrighton  was  mainly 
responsible  for  this  impoverished  condition.  The  suit, 
originally  commenced  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  revived 
in  1779,  had  been  going  on  ever  since,  except  for  the  ten 
years  from  1796  to  1806,  during  which  time  the  Albrighton 
estate  had  escheated  to  the  Crown ;  and  between  1806  and 
1823  the  trustees  had  paid  over  j;^ 3000  in  legal  expenses. 
The  result  was  that  in  January,  1823,  they  not  only  refused 

*  An  amnripg  story,  whidi  came  originally  from  the  Rer.  W.  G.  Rowland, 
cnrate  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury,  and  School  Bailiff,  illustrates  one  of 
the  diHdyantages  arising  from  the  right  of  way  through  Sdiool  Lane.     It  is 
related  in  the  Lift  and  Litttrs  of  Dr,  Butler^  vol.  i.  p.  379.    A  Shrewsbury 
exciseman,  who  was  very  neat  and  trim  in  his  attire,  but  had  a  botUe  nose  of 
unusual  size,  complained  to  Dr.  Butler  that  the  boys  used  to  caU  after  him 
"Nosey'*  as  he  went  down  School  Lane.     Strict  injunctions  were,  of  course, 
given  by  the  Head  Master  that  this  should  not  occur  again.    Nor  did  it ;  but 
when  the  exciseman  again  appeared  the  boys  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines, 
through  which  he  must  pass,  each  fixing  his  eyes  intenUy  on  the  man's  nose. 
Again  the  exciseman  complained,  and  again  Dr.  Butler  summoned  the  head  boy. 
This  time  he  spoke  more  sharply.    "You  have  no  business  to  annoy  a  man  who 
is  passiog  through  the  school  on  his  lawful  occasions ;  don't  look  at  him."    Once 
more  the  exciseman  returned  to  Dr.  Butler  with  the  angry  oomphunt  that  now, 
whenever  he  passed,  the  boys  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands  until  he  had 
gone  by.     ''What  would  you  have  me  say  to  these  fellows?"  said  Dr.  BuUer. 
"Can  you  not  see  that  they  wiH  obey,  and  yet  evade,  every  order  that  I  give 
them  ?    Yon  had  better  keep  out  of  their  way." 

U 
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to  make  any  grant  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the 
thoroughfare^  but  passed  a  resolution  to  reduce  the  salaries 
of  the  masters  by  50  per  cent  Up  to  this  time  Dr.  Butler 
seems  to  have  known  litde  or  nothing  about  the  lawsuit 
But,  as  soon  as  he  learned  how  serious  the  matter  had 
become,  with  his  customary  vigour  he  set  to  work  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  its  details.  His  labours  resulted  in  an 
able  report,  for  which  he  received  the  warm  thanks  of  the 
trustees  on  April  19th,  1824.  They  asked  at  the  same  time 
for  his  assistance  in  drawing  up  a  memorial  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  praying  for  judgment  in  the  case.  The  memorial 
was  presented  through  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
the  Visitor  of  the  school,  and  the  case  came  on  for  hearing 
in  June,  1824.  Judgment  was  ultimately  given  in  favour  of 
the  trustees  on  November  22nd,  1825,  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  William  Alexander.  The  defendants  appealed, 
but  on  December  15th,  1825,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  after  a 
three  hours'  argument,  confirmed  the  previous  decision  of 
the  Court.  ^  The  settlement  of  the  Albrighton  case  and  the 
closing  of  the  thoroughfare  through  School  Lane  were  two 
benefits  to  Shrewsbury  School  on  which,  at  the  close  of  his 
career,  Dr.  Butler  justly  prided  himself. 

The  year  1829  is  notable  in  the  history  of  the  school  as 
the  year  of  "  The  Beef  Row,"^  the  second  outbreak  of  in* 
subordination  with  which  Dr.  Butler  had  to  deal  while  he 
was  Head  Master.  From  time  immemorial  schoolboys  have 
been  accustomed  to  grumble  about  their  food,  and  Shrews- 
bury boys  were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  On  this  occasion 
their  protests  were  directed  against  the  boiled  beef  which, 
one  day  in  the  week,  was  the  piice  de  resistance  at  dinner. 
The  chief  cause  of  offence  was  its  redness,  which  was  probably 
due  to  the  saltpetre  with  which  the  beef  was  cured.  Having 
tried  remonstrance  in  vain,  the  boys  in  each  of  Dr.  Butler's 
halls,  on  a  day  fixed  by  concerted  arrangement,  quietly  got 
up  from  table  and  left  the  room  as  soon  as  the  boiled  beef 

^  See  Butler's  Lift  and  iMUn^  vol.  L  pp.  245,  246,  263,  264,  292. 
*  See  CoLLiNs's  Public  Schools;  Butler's  Lif$  emd  Litters,  yqL  i.  p.  353 ;  and 
Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,587. 
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made  its  appearance.  The  offence  does  not  seem  one  of  a 
very  serious  character.  But  Dr.  Butler  was  very  angry ;  he 
regarded  the  conduct  of  the  praepostors,  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  matter,  as  showing  ingratitude  towards  him,  as  well 
as  an  attempt  on  their  part  at  dictation.  Consequently, 
after  locking  up  that  evening,  he  demanded  a  public  apology 
from  the  praepostors  under  penalty  of  immediate  dismissal. 
Among  their  number  were  James  Hildyard,  who  was  head 
boy  at  the  time,  Robert  Scott,  Thomas  Brancker,  Edward 
Warter,  and  W.  H.  Bateson. 

The  apology  was  refused,  and  all  the  praepostors  were 
sent  home  next  morning.  The  result  was  a  general  revolt, 
the  rest  of  the  boys  refusing  to  go  into  school.  But  they 
gave  in  after  a  time  on  the  persuasion  of  a  popular  resident 
in  the  town,  who  was  himself  an  old  Salopian.  The  praepos- 
tors, with  one  exception,^  returned  to  school  a  few  days  later, 
home  influence  having  been  exerted  to  extract  from  them  a 
sufKcient  profession  of  penitence  to  satisfy  the  Head  Master's 
[^  requirements. 

In  1 83 1  the  Rectory  of  Langar  in  Nottinghamshire  was 
offered  to  Dr.  Butler  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  through  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  accepted  by  him.  But  the  validity  of  the 
presentation  depended  on  the  results  of  a  suit  for  simony, 
which  was  not  decided  till  1834.  A  few  months  previously 
Dr.  Butler  had  obtained  the  Lord  Chancellor's  consent  to  the 
transfer  of  the  presentation  to  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Butler,  who  eventually  became  Rector  of  Langar  in  1834.* 

In  the  year  1832  Shrewsbury  School  had  the  honour  of 
j  a  visit  from  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria. 

It  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  this  visit  came  originally  from 

1  This  boy  did  not,  like  the  other  praepostors,  send  a  proper  apology  by  the 
earliest  post.  Dr.  Butler  also  regarded  him  as  principally  concerned  in  setting 
the  others  against  provisions  of  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  and  his  fiiimily 
partook  six  days  out  of  seven,  and  accused  him  of  using  '*  horrible  execrations  " 
in  speaking  of  these  provisions.  For  once  Dr.  Butler  seems  to  have  lost  both 
his  temper  and  his  sense  of  justice.  The  boy  in  question  had  been  on  a  visit, 
and,  returning  only  just  in  time  for  dinner,  knew  nothing  of  the  plans  which  had 
been  made  until  he  entered  the  hall.  (Add.  MSS.  Brit  Mus.,  34>5S7.) 

«  See  Ibid,,  34,588. 
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the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  for  some  years  had  corresponded 
not  unfrequently  with  Dr.  Butler,  and  had  himself  been  to 
Shrewsbury  not  long  before.  The  Duchess  and  the  young 
Princess  were  staying  at  the  time  with  Lord  Liverpool  at 
Pitchford  Hall  in  Shropshire,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
black  and  white  half-timbered  houses  to  be  seen  either  in 
Shropshire  or  Cheshire. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Shropshire  it  was  arranged 
that  the  projected  visit  should  take  place  on  Thursday, 
November  ist  Their  Royal  Highnesses  reached  the  school 
soon  after  noon  on  the  appointed  day,  and  their  arrival  was 
signalised  by  the  hoisting  of  the  Royal  Standard,  hastily 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  from  Liverpool,  on  the  school 
tower,  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  the  river,  and  the 
ringing  of  St  Mary's  bells.  They  were  at  once  conducted 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  to  the  upper  school-room,  where  the 
boys  were  already  assembled,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  taken 
their  seats  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  head  boy,  W.  G. 
Humphry,  in  the  name  of  the  masters  and  scholars.  Subse- 
quentiy  the  Duchess  and  her  party  inspected  the  library,  the 
chapel,  and  the  sixth  form  room,  took  luncheon  at  Dr.  Butler's, 
and  set  off  on  their  return  to  Pitchford  about  2  p.m.i 

Shortly  after  this  time  Dr.  Butler  became  somewhat 
seriously  ill,  and  never  afterwards  completely  recovered  his 
health.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  resign,  so  soon  as  he  did,  had  not  Mrs.  Butler^s 
health  also  given  way.  Sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1835 
she  had  a  severe  paralytic  seizure,  and  this  attack  practically 
made  Dr.  Butler's  resignation  inevitable.  From  the  first  Mrs. 
Butler  had  exercised  a  constant  supervision  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  Head  Master's  houses,  and  of  these 
during  the  last  ten  years  there  had  been  three,  containing  on 
the  average  nearly  fifty  boys  apiece. 

Her  nephew,  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,*  describes  her  as  "  fat  and 

^  Butler's  Life  ami  Letters,  vol.  ii  pp.  27-31. 

*  Frederick  Apthorp  Paley,  son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Paley,  Rector  of  Easing- 
wold,  Yorkshire,  and  grandK>n  of  Archdeacon  Paley.  Bom  January  X4th,  181 5. 
At  Shrewsbury  School  from  1826  to  1833 ;  scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   B.  A.,  1838 ;  M.  A.,  1842 ;  resided  at  Cambridge  till  1846 ;  an  original 
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good-natured  "  and  "very  kind  and  clever,"  and  adds  that  the 
school  never  would  have  prospered  as  it  did  without  hen 
He  tells  us  that  she  went  round  the  houses  every  morning, 
accompanied  by  "John  Bandy,*'  the  Doctor's  butler,  and 
sometimes  by  the  medical  man,  to  see  if  there  were  any  boys 
ailing,  to  administer  physic  when  necessary,  and  to  give  leave 
to  go  "out  of  school."* 

Of  the  motherly  interest  which  Mrs.  Butler  took  in  the 
boys  her  letters,  as  well  as  those  of  her  daughters,  are 
ample  evidence,  and  however  much  Old  Salopians  may  have 
differed  when  comparing  their  recollections  of  the  discomfort 
of  their  bedrooms  and  the  roughness  of  their  life,  they  have 
always  been  at  one  in  their  affectionate  gratitude  for  the 
many  kindnesses  she  showed  them  in  their  school -days. 
Some  few  weeks  before  the  time  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  Mr.  Jeudwine,  who  had  been  second  master  for 
twenty-nine  years,  died.  The  unfriendly  relations,  which, 
except  between  the  years  1817  and  1830  when  their  inter- 
course seems  to  have  taken  a  pleasanter  turn,*  had  existed 

member  of  the  Gimbridge  Camden  Society,  and  took  much  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Round  Church ;  deprived  of  his  rooms  in  college  in  conse- 
quence of  a  charge  made  against  him  of  inducing  a  pupil  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic  Mr.  Paley  himself  joined  the  Roman  Church  shortly  after.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  private  tuition  in  the  &milies  of  Roman 
Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  In  i860  he  returned  again  to  Cambridge,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  private  tuition  there  up  to  1874.  Examiner  for  Qassical 
Tripos  in  1873  &nd  1874 ;  professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  Roman  Catholic 
University  at  Kensington,  1874 ;  examiner  in  Classics  to  the  University  of  London 
and  the  Qvil  Service  Commissioners ;  wrote  and  published  a  considerable  number 
<^  books  and  pamphlets  on  classical  and  architectural  subjects.  Died  at  Bourne- 
mouth, December  9th,  1888.  (Dia,  of  Nai,  Biog,) 

^  See  Dolman* s  Jkfaigasute,  vols,  vi  and  vii.,  '*  Adventures  of  a  Schoolboy,  by 
a  Convert." 

*  This  change  of  tone  began  in  1817.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  that 
Dr.  Butler  delegated  to  the  second  master  the  ri^t  of  inflicting  punishments 
throughout  the  lower  school  without  reference  to  him.  (Add.  MSS.  British 
Museum,  34,584.)  Dr.  Kennedy  appears  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
this  right  of  punishment  in  the  lower  school  was  inherent  in  the  office  of  second 
master.  (See  his  evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commission,  voL  iv.  p.  335.) 
But  he  was  evidently  mistaken  in  this  matter.  The  practice,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  commenced  in  Mr.  Jeudwine's  time,  was  continued  while  Dr.  Welldon  was 
second  master.  But  when  Mr.  Gifibrd  succeeded  to  the  post  in  1843  Dr.  Kennedy, 
at  his  request,  undertook  to  administer  all  flogging  throughout  the  school. 
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between  the  two  masters  since  they  were  first  brought  into 
contact,  must  have  been  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  school. 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  of  Dr.  Butler's  head- 
mastership  his  own  house  was  frequently  full,  while  there 
were  only  three  or  four  boys  in  Mr.  Jeudwine's,  and  although 
Dr.  Butler  recommended  parents  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
second  master's  house,  they  often  preferred  waiting  till  the 
Head  Master  should  have  room.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  perhaps  natural,  though  not  altogether  reasonable, 
that  Mr.  Jeudwine  should  feel  himself  aggrieved  when  Dr. 
Butler  informed  him  in  1814  that  he  proposed  to  open  a 
second  boarding-house.^  But  this  particular  cause  of  trouble 
soon  disappeared  as  the  school  numbers  went  on  increasing, 
and  there  were  boys  enough  to  fill,  not  only  Mr.  Jeudwine's 
house,  but  a  third  house  which  Mr.  Butler  built  in  1825,  and 
another  house  also  which  Mr.  IlifT,  the  senior  assistant 
master,  was  allowed  to  open  in  School  Lane  early  in  1826. 

Another  grievance,  which  arose  out  of  the  control  exer- 
cised by  the  Head  Master  over  all  the  promotions  which 
from  time  to  time  took  place  from  one  form  to  another, 
was  first  definitely  stated  by  Mr.  Jeudwine  in  1830.  When 
the  school  was  reorganized  in  1798  it  was  arranged  by  the 
trustees  that  the  second  master  should  receive  half  the 
tuition  fees  paid  by  boys  in  the  lower  school,  the  rest  of 
the  fees  throughout  the  school  going  to  the  Head  Master, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  to  provide  for  the  stipends 
of  all  the  assistant  masters.  Now  it  was  Dr.  Butler's  practice 
to  examine  each  form  in  the  school  twice  a  year,  and  to 
send  subsequently  to  the  form  master  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  boys  whom  he  considered  fit  for  promotion.  Mr. 
Jeudwine,  doubtless  in  perfect  sincerity,  thought  that  boys 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  were  often  promoted  too 
rapidly,  and  wrote,  on  August  i6th,  1830,  to  remonstrate 
with  Dr.  Butler  on  the  matter.  But,  unfortunately,  he  went 
on  to  mention  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  promotions, 

^  S«e  Add.  MSS.   British  Musuem,  34,583.      Dr.  Butler  had  at  this  time 
forty-eight  boys  in  his  house,  while  Mr.  Jeudwine  had  only  four. 
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although  the  school  numbers  had  so  largely  increased,  his 
stipend  was  no  better,  since  all  fees  of  the  boys  in  the 
upper  school  went  to  the  Head  Master.  This  letter  Dr. 
Butler  resented  keenly,  as  he  considered  it  to  imply  that 
he  was  influenced  in  making  these  promotions  by  "sordid 
motives,"  and  from  this  time  till  Mr.  Jeudwine's  fatal  illness 
in  1835,  all  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  masters 
was  at  an  end.^  Happily  they  were  reconciled  while  Mr. 
Jeudwine  lay  on  his  death-bed' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Butler's  irritation  at  Mr. 
Jeudwine's  letter  was  much  intensified  by  the  fact  that,  a  few 
months  before,  Mr.  W)aine,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Jeudwine, 
bad  not  only  brought  chains  against  him  before  the  Town 
Council,  based  on  the  same  grievances  as  those  alleged  by 
Mr.  Jeudwine  himself,  but  had  threatened  to  produce  a 
number  of  letters  written  by  Dr.  Butler,  some  years  earlier, 
to  Mr.  Littlehales,  an  old  and  valued  friend  with  whom 
he  had  been  on  terms  of  confidential  intimacy,  letters  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  discussed  Shrewsbury  affairs  with 
some  freedom.*  From  the  account  given  in  the  Butler 
papers  of  an  interview  between  Dr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Wynne, 
which  took  place  on  March  14th,  1830,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  John  Bather,  it  appears  that  one  of  Mr.  Jeudwine's 
grievances  was  that  some  of  the  assistant  masters  had  more 
advanced  forms  to  teach  than  his  own.  About  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Wynne  brought  these  school  troubles  before 
the  Town  GDuncil  he  appears  also  to  have  filed  a  bill  in 
Chancery  against  the  trustees  for  alleged  illegal  employment 
of  certain  school  funds  in  the  increase  of  Dr.  Butler's 
stipend.^ 

Mr.  Jeudwine  is  described  by  the  Rev.  F.  K  Gretton, 
who    was    at    Shrewsbury    School    from     18 14    to    1822, 

^  Add.  MSS.  Brit  Mus.,  34,587. 

*  Butlcf^s  Life  and  Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

'  See  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,587.  Mr.  Richard  Littlehales  was  elected 
a  Shropshire  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Gunbridge,  in  1781.  Dr.  Butler  seems 
to  have  been  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  letters  had  come 
into  Mr.  Wynne's  hands. 

<  IHd, 
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as  "crusty  and  ungenial/'  and  the  boys  are  said  to  have 
placed  nettles  and  brickbats  on  his  desk,  on   May  29th, 
instead  of  the  flowers  with  which  they  decked  the  Head 
Master's.^     But  Old   Salopians  are  still  living  who  speak 
of   Mr.  Jeudwine  as  possessing  "amiable    characteristics/' 
and  one  of  them  roundly  declares  that  the  boys  liked  him 
better  than  they  did   Dr.   Butler.     The  familiar  sobriquet 
too  of   "Jackey  Jeudwine,"  by  which  the  second   master 
was  universally  known,  implies  a   liking  on    the  part  of 
the  boys,  though  not  necessarily  of  a  very  respectful  kind. 
Certainly  he  was  no  disciplinarian.     Stories  are  still  told 
of  his  occasionally  finding  himself  unable  to  rise  from  his 
chair  in  school  without  leaving  his  gown  behind  him,  owing 
to  a  judicious  application  of  cobbler's  wax.    Dr.  Kennedy 
says  that  the  boys  could  do  what  they  liked  with  him,  "  they 
could  almost  pull  his  coat  tails  and  call  him  Jackey  to  his 
face."*     In    1827,  in  consequence  of  complaints  made  by 
Mr.  Jeudwine  as    to  the  incivility  and    disrespect  shown 
towards    him    by    the    boys    at    calling   over^    Dr.    Butler 
suggested  that  his  turns  should   be  taken  by  one  of  the 
assistant  masters,  a  suggestion  which  was  gladly  accepted.* 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Jeudwine  also  com- 
plained to  Dr.  Butler  of  insubordinate  and  disorderly  conduct 
on  the  part  of  his  own  boarders,  who  were,  he  said,  riotous  in 
the  bedrooms,  disrespectful  to  Mrs.  Jeudwine,  and  rude  to  the 
servants,  and  asked  him  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  only 
grievance  which  the  boys  had,  so  far  as  Mr.  Jeudwine  knew, 
was  that  the  "merit  money"  had  been  partly  stopped  for 
mischief^  The  result  of  the  Head  Master's  investigation 
was  that  the  parents  of  one  boy  were  asked  to  remove  him 
at  the  end  of  the  half-3rear,  and  others  were  written  to  on 


'  Memorys  Harkbackt  by  the  Rev.  F.  £.  Grbtton. 

*  Butkf^s  Life  and  Letters ^  voL  i.  p.  4a 

'  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,586.  Dr.  Butler  inflicted  some  general  punish- 
ment on  the  school  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Jeudwine's  complaint,  a  punishment 
which  was  subsequently  remitted  at  his  intercession,  the  pisepostors  having,  in 
behalf  of  the  school  generally,  made  him  a  proper  apology. 

*  Ibid.,  34,586. 


' 
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the  subject  af  their  sons'  behaviour.^  A  memorandum  by 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Willis,  one  of  the  assistant  masters,  dated 
November  2nd,  1832,  shows  that  insubordination  and  disorder 
were  as  prevalent  in  that  year  as  they  had  been  in  1827.' 
And  speaking  in  December,  1835,  of  the  number  of  boarders 
at  Shrewsbury  then  and  during  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Butler 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  Mr.  Jeudwine  had  ''  lost  all 
his  boys  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  govern  them."'  The 
master  and  seniors  of  St  John's  College  filled  up  the  vacancy 
in  the  second-mastership  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
James  Ind  Welldon,  B.A.,  who,  after  graduating  as  thirtieth 
Wrangler  and  fifth  Classic  in  1834,^  had  recently  been  elected 
one  of  their  own  fellows. 

During  his  long  career  at  Shrewsbury  Dr.  Butler  was 
aided  in  his  scholastic  labours  by  a  large  number  of  assistant 
masters.^  Some  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  such  as 
Edward  Baines,  B.  H.  Kennedy,  T.  W.  Peile,  and  T.  F. 
Henney,  went  back  to  their  old  school  for  a  time  in  this 
capacity  before  engaging  in  collie  work  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  accepting  more  important  educational  posts 
elsewhere.  Thomas  Sheepshanks,  Richard  Periam  Thurs- 
field,  John  Price,  and  John  Mort  Wakefield  were  also 
at  Shrewsbury  School  as  boys  before  returning  there  as 
masters.    The  first  assistant  master  of  whom  we  hear  much 

^  Add.  MSS.  Brit  Miis.,  34,5^7.  Dr.  Butler  suggested  to  Mr.  Jeudwine  that 
his  practice  of  sending  orders  to  them  by  the  servants,  which  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  boys'  grievances,  was  the  cause  of  the  rudeness  with  which  they  were 
treated.  He  a]so  mentioned  that  the  older  boys  wished  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
any  assistant  master  whom  they  m^ht  prefer  for  finvaU  lessons* 

*  Butlit^s  Life  and  Letters  ^  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
'  Ibid.y  vol.  IL  p.  125. 

^  Mr,  Welldon  held  the  second-mastership  till  18431  when  he  was  appointed 
Head  Master  of  Tonbridge  Grammar  School.  In  1S45  he  was  made  D.CL. 
of  Oxford.  On  his  retirement  from  Tonbridge  in  1875  Dr.  Welldon  became  Vicar 
of  Kennington,  near  Ashford,  in  Kent,  and  was  made  an  Honorary  Gmon  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.     He  died  on  Christmas-day,  1S96,  aged  eighty-five. 

*  After  1825  the  annual  income  of  an  assistant  master  appears  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  ;f  300.  But  only  £2o  of  this  was  paid  him  by  Dr.  Butler 
out  of  the  tuition  fees.  The  rest  of  his  income  came  from  the  payments  made 
by  boys  for  private  tuition.  Mathematics  were  almost  entirely  taught  as  private 
lessons. 
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is  the  Rev.  Evan  Griffith,  who  b^^n  work  in  January,  1810, 
and  left  Shrewsbury  in  1820  to  become  Head  Master    of 
Swansea  Grammar  School.     He  was  in  holy  orders  when 
he  came  to  Shrewsbury,  and  subsequently  took  the  d^^ee 
of  B.D.   in   181 3  at  St  John's  Coll^;e,  Cambridge,  as    a 
"  Ten    Year    Man/'     Mr.    Griffith    managed    to    combine 
a  good  deal  of   other  work  with  his  school  duties.     He 
was  chaplain  of  the  County  Gaol  for  ten  years,  assisted 
Dr.  Butler  to  perform  the  services  at  Berwick  up  to  181 5, 
and  succeeded  him  as  chaplain  of  Berwick  in   that  year. 
Mr.  Gretton,  who  speaks  of  him  as  "Griflfy,"  says  that  all 
the  boys  played  tricks  on  him,  but  all  loved  and  respected 
him,  "he  was  so  kindly  and  simple-hearted"*     The  Rev. 
Arthur    Willis,    of   Trinity    College,    Cambridge,    was    an 
assistant   master    for   seven    years   under   Dr.   Butler,  and 
for  two    years  under  his   successor.     He  began  work    in 
January,   1829,  and   seems    to   have   been   placed  at  once 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Bromfield's  hall.'    He  is  described   by 
Dr.  Butler  as  "undeviating  in  his  attention  to  the  boys, 
both  in  and  out  of  school,"  but  as  somewhat  wanting  in 
tact*    Old  Salopians  now  living  remember  how,  when  they 
had  carefully  selected   a  field  in  ^ich  they  might  play 
football  without  much  fear  of  interruption,  Mn  Willis  would 
occasionally  ride  up  on  his  dark  chestnut  pony^  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  game.     Now,  much  as  Dr.  Butler  hated  football, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  regard  interference  of  this 
sort  by  a  master  as  showing  want  of  tact     Mr.  Willis  is 
further  described  by  his  chief  as  a  man  ^*  of  high  principle " 
and  "  an  excellent  preacher."     He  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  head-mastership  of  Leicester  Grammar  School  in 
1836,^  but  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  Ludlow.^ 

*  Sec  Memory s  Harkback^  by  F.  E.  Gretton. 

*  Dr.  Butler  had  now  a  third  boarding-hoose,  of  which  Mrs.  Bromfield  was 
matron. 

'  See  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr,  Butler^  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

^  Both  master  and  pony  were  immortalised  by  a  Shrewsbury  boy  of  the  period 
in  the  line,  "  Fuscus  et  in  fusco  conspidendus  equa" 
^  See  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,590. 

*  Mr.  Willis  continued  Head  Master  of  Ludlow  till  185a     During  nearly 
all  the  time  he  was  there  he  was  at  war&re  with  the  Ludlow  Town  Council. 
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Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all  Dr.  Butler  s  assistants  was 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Iliff,  who  went  to  Shrewsbury  early  in 
1 823,  immediately  after  taking  his  degree  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  remained  there  till  Christmas,  1833,  when 
he  migrated  to  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution  of  which 
he  had  just  been  appointed  Principal.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  sound  scholar  and  able  teacher,  strong  in  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  and  Tacitus,  and  a  great  believer  in 
Matthiae's  Greek  Grammar.^  For  eight  out  of  the  ten  years 
during  which  he  was  a  Shrewsbury  master  Mr.  Iliff  had 
charge  of  the  upper  fifth,  except  for  those  lessons  in  which 
the  higher  division  of  that  form  shared  the  Head  Master's 
teaching  of  the  sixth.  His  class-room  was  in  Bromfield's 
hall.  "  Although  by  no  means  Butler's  equal  in  elegant 
scholarship,  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  way  to  him  on 
questions  of  grammatical  criticism."  Occasionally  **in  the 
course  of  a  lesson  some  point  would  arise,  upon  which  he 
was  aware  that  he  and  his  chief  differed  in  their  view,  when 
he  would  conclude  his  own  interpretation  with  the  signifi- 
cant remark,  'You  may  perhaps  be  told  differently  lower 
down  the  lane,  but '  and  there  he  would  stop  with  con- 
siderable emphasis."*  So  highly  did  Dr.  Butler  value  Mr. 
IlifPs  services  that,  early  in  1825,  he  agreed  to  let  him  at  a 
reasonable  rate  one  of  the  houses  he  had  recently  purchased 
in  Raven  Street,  where  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  receive  ten 
boarders.  At  the  same  time  he  guaranteed  him  an  income 
of  ;^300  a  year  from  stipend  and  pupils  so  long  as  he  re- 
tained his  mastership.*    But  the  rapid  increase  of  numbers 

^  See  CoLLiNs's  Public  Schools.  Dr.  Butler's  son,  while  still  at  school,  was 
mudi  impressed  by  Mr.  Ilififs  knowledge  of  Aristophanes.  (See  letter  from 
Thomas  Batler  to  his  finther,  dated  November  a2nd,  1828,  in  Add.  MSS.  Brit 
Mus.,  34*587.) 

*  This  story  is  given  by  Mr.  Collins,  and  is  believed  to  rest  on  the  authority  of 
the  Rev.  James  Hildyard.  A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  by  an  Old  Salopian 
still  living,  who  remembers  Mr.  Iliff  saying  during  a  Juvenal  lesson,  when  one  of 
the  boys  told  him  that  Dr.  Butler's  rendering  of  a  passage  was  different  from 
his,  "I  have  known  two  men  in  my  life  who  could  construe  Juvenal;  Madan 
was  one  and  Dr.  Butler  was  not  the  other." 

'  The  draft  agreement  is  dated  February  13th,  1825.  Dr.  Butler,  it  is  worth 
noting,  expressly  states  in  the  agreement  Uiat  he  would  not  undertake  to  recom- 
mend parents  to  send  their  sons  to  Mr.  luff's,  while  he  had  any  vacancies,  or  Mr. 
Jeudwine  had  less  than  thirty  boarders.    (Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,593.) 
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in  1825  seems  to  have  caused  a  modification  of  the  original 
agreement,  and  by  March,  1826,  Mr.  Iliff  was  occupying, 
not  the  house  in  Raven  Street,  but  a  much  larger  one  in 
School  Court,  for  which  he  paid  Dr.  Butler  a  rent  of  jf  200  a 
year,  and  where  he  was  able  to  accommodate  fifty  boarders.^ 
Writing  to  her  brother  at  Cambridge  on  March  9th,  1826, 
Miss  Butler  refers  to  Mr.  IlifT  as  recently  married  and  as 

settled  in  his  new  house,  which  she  describes  as  ''very 

*      >i 
nice. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1830,  prosperous  as  his 
position  at  Shrewsbury  was,  Mr.  IlifT,  influenced  no  doubt  by 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Dr.  Butler's  health,  as  well  as 
by  the  rumours  which  were  afloat  of  his  intended  resignation, 
began  to  think  of  seeking  a  more  secure  educational  position 
for  himself  elsewhere,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
formally  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  another  master- 
ship until  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Peile  resigned  the  principalship  of 
the  Royal  Collegiate  Institution  at  Liverpool  in  August,  1833. 
Mr.  Iliff  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  left  Shrewsbury 
at  the  following  Christmas.      The  uncertainty  which   Dr. 
Butler  had  felt  during  the  last  three  years  about  his  chief 
assistant's  plans  had  been  a  cause  of  much  worry  to  him. 
But  the  two  masters  had  worked  together  for  ten  years  with 
friendship  and  cordiality,  and  they  would   probably  have 
parted  on  the  best  of  terms  had  not,  unfortunately,  some 
rumours,  probably  exaggerated,  as  to  Mr.  IlifTs  habit  of 
"  quizzing  the  doctor "  reached  the  Head  Master's  ears  some 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  half-year.     Dr. 
Butler  had  a  most  forgiving  disposition,  but  he  thought  that 
Mr.  Iliff  was  in  many  ways  indebted  to  him,  and  anjrthing 
in  the  nature  of  ingratitude  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 
forgive.' 

Mr.  Iliff  was  succeeded,  both  in  his  house  and  in  his 

^  In  a  tesdmonial  which  Dr.  Butler  wrote  for  Mr.  Iliff  on  September  38th, 
1S30,  it  is  stated  that  the  latter  had  fifty  boarders  in  his  house.  (Add.  MSS. 
Brit.  Mus.,  34>5S7.) 

•  /Ji^..  34,586. 

*  /Ud.^  34»58S.  Mr.  Iliff,  or  Dr.  Iliff  as  he  became  in  1838,  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Liverpool  Coll^iate  Institution  till  1845.     He  died  in  x868. 
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schoolwork,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Henney,^  an  old  Salopian,  who  had 
graduated  in  1833  *t  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  when  he 
gained  a  first  class  ^  in  Literis  Humanioribus^'  and  a  second 
class  in  mathematics. 

Although  Dr.  Butler  had  intimated  to  the  master  and 
fellows  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1835,  ^^^  intention  of  resigning  the  head-master- 
ship, he  did  not  actually  vacate  his  office  till  Midsummer, 
1836;  but  three  months  before  this  time  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  from  the  master  that  the  college  authori- 
ties had  quite  made  up  their  minds  to  elect  as  his  successor 
the  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  his 
pupils,  who  had  now  been  for  six  years  an  assistant  master 
at  Harrow.  Dr.  Butler  had  originally  intended  to  reside, 
after  his  retirement,  in  a  house  which  he  had  purchased  at 
Shrewsbury,  called  "the  Whitehall."  But,  early  in  April, 
it  was  intimated  to  him  by  Lord  Melbourne  that  his  name 
had  been  submitted  to  the  King  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  existing  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  that 
his  Majesty  had  signified  his  approbation.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  June  that  Dr.  Butler  was  formally  nominated 
as  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.*  On  July  3rd  he 
was  consecrated  at  Lambeth  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Lincoln,  and 
BristoL 

The  impending  retirement  of  the  Head  Master  this  year 
made  the  annual  speech-day  at  Shrewsbury  an  occasion  of 
special  interest  Resolutions  of  gratitude  for  past  services, 
and  of  congratulation  on  coming  honours,  which  had  been 
unanimously  passed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees,  were 
read    by  the  Recorder,  and  a  copy  of  them,  beautifully 

^  Thomas  Frtdtriek  Hmmty^  son  of  Thomas  Henney,  Esq.,  of  Gheltenham. 
Born  1810.  At  Shrewsbniy  School  from  1826  to  1829 ;  assistant  master,  1834- 
1838 ;  fellow,  tutor,  and  vioe-regent  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  1839-1860 ; 
Oawiral  Examiner,  1 846-1847;  Classical  Moderator,  1852;  Prebendary  of 
linooln  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1855-1860.  Died 
1859.  A  scholarship  bearing  Afr.  Henne/s  name  was  Ibmided  in  his  memoiy  at 
Pembroke  College. 

*  ButUr^s  Ltfi  and  LitUrsy  voL  ii  pp.  145,  147,  169. 
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written  on  vellum,  was  presented  to  Dr.  Butler,  enclosed 
in  a  silver  box«  The  boys  at  the  same  time  made  him  their 
p«urting  gift,  which  consisted  of  a  massive  silver  candela- 
brum.^ A  few  months  later,  on  October  6th,  a  testimonial, 
consisting  of  a  service  of  silver  plate,  was  presented  to  the 
new  Bishop  at  Eccleshall  Castle  by  a  deputation  of  his  old 
pupils  at  Shrewsbury.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Dr.  Kennedy.  The  other  members  of  the  deputation  were 
Edward  Massie,  Esq.,  P.  H.  S.  Payne,  Esq.,  C.  J.  Johnstone, 
Esq.,  M.B.,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Grove,  and  Thomas  Brancker, 
Esq.^  Ample  details  of  Dr.  Butler's  episcopate,  which  lasted 
little  more  than  three  years,  are  given  in  the  interesting 
volumes  entitled  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Samuel  Butler^ 
which  have  been  recently  published  by  his  grandson.'  The 
same  clearness  of  judgment,  powers  of  organization,  and 
judicial  fairness  of  mind  which  had  contributed  so  largely 
to  his  success  as  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury,  were  shown 
in  his  episcopal  work,  and  his  generous  munificence  is  still 
remembered  in  his  diocese.  In  spite  of  increasing  illness 
and  suffering  Dr.  Butler  dischaiged  all  his  varied  duties 
of  extensive  correspondence,  frequent  attendance  at  public 
meetings,  and  laborious  journeys  to  different  parts  of  his 
diocese,  with  unflagging  energy,  almost  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  died  on  December  3rd,  1839,  and  was  buried  at 
St  Mary's,  Shrewsbury.  A  monument  to  his  memory,  con- 
sisting of  a  life-sized  statue  representing  the  Bishop  as 
seated  in  a  chair,  was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  the 
old  ** school  chapel"  of  St  Mary's  Church  in  1843.  The 
monument,  which  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of  sculpture, 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Baily.     A  few  years  ago,  when 

1  Butkf^s  Life  and  Leiters^  voL  xl  pp.  153-158. 

*  Ibid,,  voL  il  p.  185. 

•  To  this  work,  and  to  the  sizteen  Tolames  of  MSS.  papers  which  Mr.  Samnel 
Batler  has  deposited  in  the  British  Maseom,  the  author  is  indebted  for  much  that 
is  to  be  found  in  this  chapter ;  and  after  a  diligent  study  of  the  large  mass  of 
material  from  which  Mr.  Butler  has  selected  the  letters  and  other  documents 
which  he  has  published,  he  is  glad  to  testify  how  completely  they  bear  out, 
in  his  opinion,  the  fiivoorable  estimate  Mr.  BuUer  has  formed  of  the  amiability, 
the  self-control,  the  patience,  and  the  fearlessness  of  his  distinguished  grand- 
finther. 
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the  "  school  chapel "  was  arranged  for  use  in  the  daily  services 
of  the  Church,  it  was  moved  into  the  tower.  ^ 

Of  Dr.  Butler's  success  in  training  scholars  the  marvellous 
array  of  university  distinctions  gained  by  his  pupils  between 
1823  and  1840  is  sufficient  proof.  Nothing  like  it  had 
hitherto  been  known  in  the  history  of  English  public  schools. 
Of  the  two  university  prizes  adjudged  to  a  Shrewsbury  boy 
in  1823  before  he  had  gone  into  residence  at  Cambridge 
mention  has  already  been  made.^  But  a  still  greater  feat 
was  accomplished  in  1831  by  another  Salopian,  who  carried 
off  the  Ireland  university  scholarship  at  Oxford  from  all 
competitors  while  still  a  boy  in  the  sixth  form.^  Between 
1827  and  1833  "the  Ireland"  was  gained  by  Shrewsbury 
men  six  years  out  of  seven  ;*  and  in  one  year,  1830,  not  only 
did  "  the  Pitt "  at  Cambridge  and  the  Ireland  and  Craven  at 
Oxford  fall  to  their  lot,  but  the  name  of  a  Senior  Wrangler 
was  inscribed  on  the  honour  boards.^ 

No  wonder  that  newly-appointed  Head  Masters  sought 
Dr.  Butler's  advice  on  questions  of  teaching  and  system,  and 

^  See  BuiUr^s  Life  tmd  Lttten^  yoL  u.  pp.  351-363. 

s  The  Porson  Prize  only  was  actually  received  by  B.  H.  Kennedy.  A  grace 
had  pBsied  the  Senate  some  little  time  previously  restricting  competition  for 
Browne  Medals  to  students  in  residence.  It  is  stated  in  the  article  on  Dr. 
Kennedy,  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat,  Bicg.,  that  the  prize  compositions  were  sent  in 
at  Dr.  Butler's  suggestion,  but  the  latter  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  was  unaware 
that  Kennedy  was  competing. 

'  Thomas  BruncAir,  of  Wadham  College.  It  appears  from  an  interesting  letter 
written  from  Christ  Church  on  March  i6th,  1 831,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  to  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Charles  Wordsworth,  that  the  examiners  considered  him  and  Robert 
Scott,  of  Balliol,  to  be  of  equal  merit  and  to  come  next  to  Brancker.  Mr.  Short 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  St  Asaph)  had  told  him  that  Brancker  owed  his  success  to 
taste,  and  that  both  Scott's  and  his  own  answers  were  too  long,  while  Brancker  had 
answered  all  the  questions  briefly,  and  most  of  them  rightly.  The  writer  added 
that  Scott  did  not  consider  Bmndcer  to  have  been  so  good  a  schobr  as  himself 
when  they  were  in  the  sixth  form  together  at  Shrewsbury.  ( Temple  Bar,  voL  68.) 

*  The  winners  of  the  Ireland  were  George  H.  Johnson,  Edward  Massie, 
Charles  Borrett,  Peter  S.  Payne,  Thomas  Brancker,  and  Robert  Scott 

*  In  1830  the  Pitt  scholarship  was  adjudged  to  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  the 
Ireland  to  Peter  S.  Payne,  and  the  Oxford  Craven  to  Robert  Scott  Charles 
Whitley,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  was  Senior  Wrangler.  It  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  Shrewsbury  is  hardly  justified  in  claiming  credit  for  Charles  Kennedy's 
successes  at  Cambridge.  He  left  Shrewsbury  at  Christmas,  1822,  and  was  four 
years  at  Birmingham  School  before  going  to  college. 
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even  visited  Shrewsbury  in  order  to  see  his  methods  in  active 
operation.  On  May  2Sth,  1829,  the  Rev.  Henry  Drury, 
under  master  of  Harrow,  wrote  to  Dr.  Butler  asking,  on  his 
own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Longley,  D.D., 
who  had  just  been  app<Mnted  Head  Master,  for  information 
on  various  matters,  but  especially  with  regard  to  his  system 
of  frequent  examinations,  which  they  wished  "in  some 
measure  to  adopt"  This  letter  produced  an  immediate 
invitation  from  Dr.  Butler.  The  two  Harrow  masters  paid 
a  visit  to  Shrewsbury  and  saw  all  they  could  of  the  working 
of  the  school.^ 

A  few  months  later  Mr.  Drury  wrote  word  to  Dr.  Butler 
that  they  had  already  "adopted  many"  of  his  "excellent 
institutions."'  Among  these  institutions  was  the  half-yearly 
examination,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  which  Dr.  Longley 
wrote  to  Dr.  Butler  on  December  2nd,  enclosing  his  first  set 
of  examination  papers,  expressing  his  gratification  at  the 
good  results  of  the  experiment,  and  declaring  his  conviction 
that  these  examinations  might  be  made  "an  instrument  of 
great  benefit  to  Harrow."' 

In  1834  again  we  find  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Hawtrey,  the  new 
Head  Master  of  Eton,  applying  to  Dr.  Butler  for  similar 
information  about  his  system  of  examinations,  especially 
with  reg^d  to  their  effect  on  boys'  position  in  the  school, 
and  expressing  his  regret  that  the  Provost  of  Eton  would 
only  allow  of  "one  change"  being  made  on  which  he  could 
"engraft"  Dr.  Butler's  "method."  Mr.  Hawtrey  adds  that 
"  the  Newcastle  "  and  the  practice  of  "  sending  up  for  ^ood  " 
were  the  only  public  stimulants  to  emulation  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  forms  at  Eton.*  In  a  subsequent  letter  the  Eton  Head 
Master  expressed  his  ardent  desire  to  get  r^^lar  half-yearly 
examinations  established,  and  his  admiration  for  the  whole 
system  pursued  at  Shrewsbury  School. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  an  Eton  Head  Master,  more  than 

^  Butler^s  JUfs  and  LetUrs^  toL  I  p.  355. 
'  Ibid,,  vol.  L  p.  361. 
'  Ibid.t  vol.  i.  p.  363. 
^  Ihid,^  vol  il  p.  91. 
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sixty  years  ago,  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  advantage  of 
sixth  form  boys  having  their  lessons  translated  for  them  by 
their  tutors  before  going  into  school^  It  is  quite  dear  from 
this  correspondence  that  Dr.  Butler  r^arded  these  examina^ 
tions,  upon  which  the  boys'  position  in  their  various  forms 
depended,  as  the  comer-sUme  of  his  system.  To  use  Dr. 
Kennedy's  words,  Dr.  Butler  established  ''an  emulative 
system  in  which  talent  and  industry  always  gained  their 
just  recognition  and  reward  in  good  examinations."' 

Accustomed  as  most  of  us  have  been  all  our  lives  to  com- 
petitive examinations,  it  is  not  easy  at  first  to  realize  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  although  distinctions 
at  the  universities  were  gained  by  examination,  it  was  not 
the  practice  at  the  public  schools  to  make  a  boy's  position  in 
his  form  or  his  promotion  to  a  higher  form  dependent  on  the 
results  of  a  regular  examination.  No  change,  at  any  rate, 
in  the  relative  position  of  boys  in  the  sixth  form,  was  ever 
made,  so  that  when  once  a  boy  reached  this  position  in  the 
school  he  was  no  longer  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  hope 
of  success  or  the  fear  of  failure.  Another  reason,  in  Dr. 
Kennedy's  opinion,  for  Dr.  Butler's  success  with  his  pupils  at 
Shrewsbury,  was  his  encouragement  oi private  reading?  But 
perhaps  he  found  his  most  effective  means  in  the  power  he 
possessed  of  exciting  enthusiasm  among  the  elder  boys  for 
their  classical  work.  One  of  his  most  distinguished  scholars, 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Humphry,  declared  that  Dr.  Butler  made  his 
pupils  "  believe  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  only  things 
worth  living  for."* 

There  was  another  part  of  Dr.  Butler's  system  to  which  he 
attached  great  importance  as  a  means  of  keeping  himself 
au  Jait  with  the  progress  of  individual  boys  in  all  parts  of 
the  school,  and  on  which  he  laid  much  stress  in  his  dealings 
with  his  assistant  masters.  He  expected  marks  to  be  given 
to  every  boy,  both  for  lessons  and  exercises,  and  to  receive  a 

^  Butlif^s  Life  and  lAtUrs^  yoL  ii.  p.  91. 
'  IHd*^  voL  i.  p.  243. 
'  Ibid.^  voL  i.  p.  253. 
*  Ibid,,  vol  L  p.  2IX. 
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list  of  these  marks  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  system  of 
marking  was  retained  by  Dr.  Butler's  successors,  and  is  still 
in  use  at  Shrewsbury  at  the  present  day.  In  connection 
with  these  marks  he  also  instituted  a  system  of  monthly 
merit-money,*  which  was  continued  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  but 
which  was  not  regarded  with  much  favour  by  the  Public 
School  Commissioners,  who  described  it  as  '*  a  questionable 
kind  of  reward  .  .  ,  peculiar  to  Shrewsbury."* 

From  an  expression  used  by  Dr.  James  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "Have  no  merit -money  yet.  Query  if  ever?"*  it 
may  be  gathered  that  this  form  of  reward  was  an  original 
invention  of  Dr.  Butler.  As  an  additional  reason  for  Dr. 
Butler  s  success  his  biographer  suggests  his  habit  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  university  thought  and  feeling  by  frequent 
visits  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.*  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  comparative  effect  of  these  various  contributory 
causes,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  was  said  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
shortly  after  Dr.  Butler's  death,  that  by  his  "example  in 
remodelling  our  public  education"  a  stimulus  was  given 
"  which  is  now  acting  on  almost  all  the  public  schools  in  the 
country."^  Dr.  Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  when  he  heard 
in  the  autumn  of  1835  of  Dr.  Butler's  intended  resignation, 
declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  scholastic  history  to 
compare  with  his  career  except  that  of  Busby.* 

About  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Henry  Drury,  of  Harrow, 
in  still  more  definite  language  asserted  his  conviction  that 
"the  advance  of  learning  among  the  young  ...  at  all 
English  schools  of  note"  had  "taken  its  impulse"  from  Dr. 
Butler,  and  that  Eton  and  Harrow  would  never  have  attained 
their  "  moderate  excellence  "  had  not  he  been  "the  agitator."^ 

*  But  let's  Life  and  Letters  ^  vol  i.,  Introd.  pp.  6-8. 

*  See  Report  of  Public  School  Commisstan,  1864.  *' Merit-moziey "  is  still  in 
vogue  at  Shrewsbury,  though  it  is  not  highly  valued  by  the  boys,  and,  indeed, 
furnishes  them  not  unfrequently  with  material  for  the  exercise  of  their  sarcasm. 

•  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,583. 

^  Btitlet's  Life  and  Letters f  vol.  L,  Introd.  p.  9. 

"  Quarterly  Review,  September,  1842.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  said  by 
Professor  Mayor  to  have  been  Robert  Scott,  of  Balliol. 

•  Butler^ s  Life  and  Letters ^  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 
'  Ibid,,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 
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Dr.  Longley,  also,  who  had  just  resigned  Harrow  on  his 
appointment  to  the  See  of  Ripon,  while  felicitating  Dr.  Butler 
on  his  approaching  relief  from  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
^  long  and  most  honourable  career,"  describes  it  as  *'  dis- 
tinguished by  a  degree  of  splendour  and  success  unrivalled 
in  the  history  of  public  schools."^ 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  general  admiration  caused  by  the 
many  triumphs  gained  by  Dr.  Butler's  pupils  at  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  readiness  shown  by  schoolmasters  of  high  position 
to  learn  and  adopt  his  methods,  there  were  some  men  to  be 
found  at  both  universities  who  sneered  at  his  system  or 
ascribed  his  success  to  '^  cramming/' 

Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  is  said  to 
have  compared  Butler's  occasional  visits  to  Cambridge  to 
those  made  by  ''a  first-rate  London  milliner  to  Paris"  in 
order  "to  get  the  fashions." ^  But  some  Oxford  men  went 
further  than  this,  and,  to  Dr.  Butler's  great  indignation, 
deliberately  attributed  the  success  of  Shrewsbury  boys  in 
university  examinations  to  special  preparation,  or  in  other 
words,  to  cramming?  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  same 
school  had  just  carried  off  the  Ireland  university  scholarship 
five  years  running,  "  an  unfair  monopoly  "  as  it  was  called  by 
the  detractors  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  actually  suggested  at 
Oxford  that  the  nature  of  the  examination  for  university 
scholarships  should  be  changed  by  the  introduction  of  "  essay 
writing,"  and  also  of  additional  questions  calculated  to  "elicit 
the  powers  and  acquirements  of  more  advanced  age  and 
progress."* 

Some  time  before  this  Dr.  Butler  had  been  greatly  annoyed 
when,  in  two  consecutive  years,  three  Shrewsbury  boys  failed 
to  obtain  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
one  of  whom  gained  a  scholarship  at  Exeter  College  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  another  was  subsequently  second 
Classic  at  Cambridge.    The  Corpus  scholarships,  it  must  be 

^  Butier's  Life  and  iMUrSy  toL  ii  p.  14O1. 
'  IHd,^  ToL  i,  Introd.  p.  9. 

*  Ihid.^  vol.  iL  p.  34. 

*  Ibidn^  vol  ii.  p.  49. 
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borne  in  mind,  were  not  open  to  general  competition,  the 
candidates  for  each  being  confined  to  one  particular  county. 
Dr.  Butler  thought  at  first  of  making  a  public  attack  on  the 
mode  of  examination  at  Corpus,  but  he  wisely  abstained 
from  doing  so  on  the  advice  of  an  Oxford  tutor,  who,  while 
sympathizing  with  him  in  the  matter,  and  describing  the 
result  of  the  elections  to  scholarships  at  Corpus  as  "  painful 
to  dwell  upon  and  hopeless  thoroughly  to  explain,"  went  on 
to  attribute  it  partly  to  **  a  faulty  but  long-established  mode 
of  examination,"  and  partly  to  "erroneous  judgment"  It 
appears  that  the  only  composition  set  in  the  Corpus  ex- 
aminations consisted  of  Latin  verses  and  English  essays. 
There  was  no  Latin  or  Greek  prose  and  no  Greek  verse.* 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  in  the  course  of  the  thirty- 
eight  years  which  Dr.  Butler  spent  at  Shrewsbury,  during 
which  he  admitted  no  less  than  1626  boys  to  the  school,  the 
impression  left  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  by  his  personal 
characteristics  was  not  always  the  same.  Mr.  Collins*  says 
that  some  of  them  regarded  their  master  as  "  overbearing  and 
despotic,"  keeping  *'even  the  elder  boys  a  good  deal  at  a 
distance  " ;  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  in  his  Adventures  of  a  School-' 
boy,  describes  him  as  a  **  stem,  pompous,  hard-headed  pedant, 
vain  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  in  which  he  did  excel,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  things  in  which  he  did  not,"  and 
attributes  the  moral  influence  which  he  gained  over  boys 
partly  to  his  "  firm  authoritative  manner,"  and  partly  to  his 
practice  of  "bullying  and  brow-beating."*  But  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  six  years  which  Mr.  Paley  spent  at  Shrews- 
bury were  not  happy  years,  and  that  he  never  liked  Dr. 
Butler.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  when  he  wrote 
his  Reminiscences  of  School  Life,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after 
he  had  left  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Paley  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  r^arded  all  English  public  schools  as  "hot- 
beds of  vice."  On  both  accounts  we  are  entitled  to  look 
upon  his  evidence  as  more  or  less  prejudiced,  especially  when 

^  ButUf's  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  376,  385-391 ;  and  voL  iL  p.  i. 

*  CoLLiNs's  notes  on  *'  The  Public  Schools,"  originally  published  in  Biackwmd, 

'  Doknatis  Magatinef  voL  vi. 
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we  contrast  with  it  the  high  esteem  and  affectionate  r^^ard 
in  which  their  old  master  was  held  by  such  men  as  Robert 
Wilson  Evans  and  Robert  Scott  Of  the  genial  and  cordial 
relations  which  existed,  as  a  rule,  between  Dn  Butler  and 
his  older  pupils,  his  correspondence  with  Thomas  Smart 
Hughes,  Marmaduke  Lawson,  Frederick  Jackson,  Edward 
Massie,  Robert  Scott,  and  Thomas  Dalrymple  is  amply 
sufficient  proo£  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  study  Dr. 
Butler's  letters  to  parents  and  coUes^es,  off^n  written  under 
provocative  circumstances,  without  being  convinced  that  he 
was  equable  and  forbearing  in  temper.  Dr.  Kennedy  told 
his  grandson  that  he  never  saw  him  in  a  passion.^  Stories 
too  have  been  handed  down  which  testify  to  the  readiness 
with  which  the  great  Head  Master  foi^ave  offences  of  a 
comparatively  trivial  nature.  Going  into  school  one  day 
the  Doctor  stopped  to  read  some  words  scribbled  on  the 
wall  which  had  caught  his  eye.  The  words  were,  "  Butler 
is  an  old  fool."  But  his  only  remark  on  reading  them  was, 
"  The  melancholy  truth  stares  me  in  the  face." ' 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Collins  tell  us,  Dr.  Butler  came 
upon  a  small  boy  ''out  of  bounds"  in  the  town,  who  took 
refuge  in  a  hc^head  outside  a  grocer's  shop  directly  he 
saw  the  Head  Master.  The  latter  walked  straight  up  to 
the  door,  and,  after  tapping  the  cask  all  round  with  his  cane, 
told  the  grocer  that  it  was  exactly  the  sort  of  cask  he 
wanted,  and  that  he  would  like  it  sent  up  to  his  house  at 
once,  just  as  it  was.  But  the  fright  was  the  only  punishment 
which  the  boy  received.  Dr.  Butler  is  also  said  to  have 
been  lenient  in  cases  where  the  pears  and  apples  in  his 
own  garden  had  proved  too  great  a  temptation  to  the 
younger  boys.'  Certainly  he  drew  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  furta  Laconica,  for  which  he  might  flog  a  boy 
while  he  was  inwardly  laughing,  and  thefts  of  a  more 
serious  kind,  in  an  interesting  letter  which  he  wrote  once 
to  Dr.  Parr.    It  appears  that  his  two  friends,  Dr.  Parr  and 

^  Butki^s  UfurndLttUrSt  v6L  L,  Introd.  p.  la 
'  Iiid,i  ^.  L,  Introd.  p.  12. 
'  COLLiNs's  Public  Schools. 
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Dr.  Maltby,  had  urgently  pressed  him  to  receive  at  Shrews- 
bury a  boy  who  had  been  dismissed  from  another  public 
school  for  stealing,  and  in  his  reply  Dr.  Butler,  while  re- 
luctantly refusing  to  comply  with  the  request  of  his  friends, 
entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  general  subject  The  pith 
of  his  letter  is  embodied  in  the  neat  epigram,  "  Pickle  boys 
rob  an  orchard  but  scorn  to  steal  a  shilling."^  Little  has 
been  said  by  Dr.  Butler's  pupils  as  to  any  influence  exer- 
cised over  them  in  religious  matters  by  his  instruction  in 
school  or  chapel,  or  through  direct  personal  intercourse  with 
him.  That  some  of  the  elder  boys  were  well  acquainted 
with  their  master's  dislike  of  Calvinism  is  evident  from  an 
amusing  letter  written  by  Marmaduke  Lawson  soon  after 
he  went  up  to  Cambridge.  The  passage  is  worth  quoting 
as  a  specimen  of  Lawson's  somewhat  American  humour. 
''I  stayed  Sunday  at  Leicester,  where  I  heard  the  cele- 
brated Robinson  preach  on  .  .  .  faith  and  works.  .  .  .  He 
said  anyone  who  thought  any  works  or  any  human  per- 
formances could  have  the  least  effect  towards  his  salvation 
was  instigated  by  the  devil.  Towards  the  close  he  mani- 
fested  some  strong  Calvinistic  symptoms.^*^ 

Long  after  these  days,  when  Dr.  Butler's  biographer  tried 
to  get  from  Dr.  Kennedy  some  account  of  his  predecessor's 
religious  views,  all  that  he  would  say  was,  "  He  did  not  like 
an  evangelical."'  Shortly  after  Dr.  Butler's  death  one  of  his 
most  attached  pupils,  Robert  Wilson  Evans,  wrote  a  touching 
letter  to  his  old  master's  son,  in  which  he  spoke  in  grateful 
terms  of  the  care  which  Dr.  Butler  had  always  taken,  not 
only  to  inculcate  critical  accuracy  and  to  inform  his  pupils 
with  the  body  of  ancient  literature,  but  to  infuse  a  lively 

^  See  Butler's  Life  and  Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  187.  It  is  possible  that 
Dr.  Butler  did  not  take  a  sufficiently  severe  view  of  these  furta  Laamua, 
Hardly  a  year  before  he  wrote  this  letter  to  Dr.  Parr  "knobbling"  seems 
to  have  b^n  a  very  common  offence  in  the  school.  Mrs.  Butler,  writing  to 
her  husband  on  December  20th,  1820,  says  that  one  of  the  boys  had  told  her 
that  "knobblisg  had  got  so  oommon"  no  boy  could  keep  a  book  if  he  laid 
it  down  for  a  moment,  and  he  and  Tom  Butler  had  each  lost  two  hats  in  the 
course  of  the  half-year.  (Add.  MSS.  Brit  Mus.,  34,584.) 

*  BtUUn^s  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  L  p.  77. 

'  Jhid.^  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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spirit  and  delicate  taste — as  also  of  his  constant  readiness  to 
counsel  and  befriend  in  after  life  those  who  had  been  under 
his  chaise  at  school.  But  Mr.  Evans  makes  no  allusion  to 
any  religious  influence  exercised  over  the  minds  of  his 
Shrewsbury  pupils  by  Dr.  Butler.^  Certainly  the  letter 
which  the  Head  Master  wrote  to  the  school  trustees  in  1812, 
urging  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  service  in  chapel  on 
Sundays  instead  of  taking  the  boys  to  St  Mary's  Church; 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  partly  influenced  in  desiring  to 
make  the  change  by  the  belief  that  he  would  thus  gain 
additional  opportunities  of  giving  them  suitable  religious 
instruction.^  But  the  sermons  which  he  preached  at  the 
afternoon  service  in  chapel,  after  that  service  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  trustees,  are  described  as  frequently  consisting 
mainly  of  a  review  of  the  chief  oflences  of  the  past  week, 
with  stem  lectures  of  the  unconvicted  offenders  who  had 
been  stealing  ducks,  breaking  the  farmers'  fences,  or  riding 
their  horses  bare-backed  in  an  impromptu  steeple-chase.' 
The  practice  of  using  the  chapel  as  a  school-room  cannot 
have  been  calculated  to  make  the  boys  feel  much  reverence, 
either  for  the  building  itself  or  for  the  services  which  were 
held  there.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  they  spent  their  time, 
when  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  masters  before  morning 
chapel,  in  playing  cricket  or  leap-frog,  and  that  they 
employed  themselves  during  the  service  in  learning  their 
lessons.^  Mr.  Paley  says  that  during  the  seven  years  he 
was  at  Shrewsbury  he  knew  of  no  boy  attending  holy 
communion  either  in  church  or  chapel,  and  his  statement 
is  practically  confirmed  by  Dr.  Kennedy's  evidence  before 
the  Public  School  Commissioners.  The  story  told  about 
Bishop  Blomfield's  visit  to  Shrewsbury,  and  his  remonstrance 
with  Dr.  Butler  for  sharpening  his  pencil  while  the  service 
was  still  going  on  in  chapel,  must  also  be  r^arded  as 
somewhat  significant.^     It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  in  the 

^  Buikr's  Lift  and  Letters^  vol.  iL  p.  365. 

^  Ibid,j  voL  L  p.  82. 

>  See  CoixiNs's  PaUic  Sekools. 

^  See  ''Adventures  of  a  Schoolboy"  in  D0inum*s  Moffutku^  voL  vi« 

"  Butler's  Lifa  amd  iMUn^  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
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letters  of  advice  which  he  wrote  to  his  old  pupil  when 
beginning  work  at  Shrewsbury  in  1798,  Dr.  James,  although 
advocating  Greek  Testament  lessons  and  the  use  of  Watts's 
Scripture  History^  recommended  that  Sunday  lessons,  if 
given  at  all,  should  be  "  short  and  easy/'  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  he  would  ''soon  find  the  comfort  of  a  clear 
holiday  on  a  Sunday/'^ 

*  The  Shrewsbury  Head  Master  was  probably  influenced  by 
this  advice  when  he  determined  to  give  the  boys  a  "long 
lie"  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  confine  the  religious  in- 
struction on  that  day  to  an  afternoon  lesson.  At  this  lesson 
it  was  the  custom  in  18 18  to  examine  the  sixth  and  fifth 
forms  in  Pretyman's  Theology  or  Seeker's  Lectures,  the  fourth 
form  in  Watts's  Scripture  History,  and  the  rest  of  the  school 
in  the  Church  Catechism.^  Good  man  as  Dr.  Butler  un- 
doubtedly was,*  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
pessimist  as  to  the  possibility  of  bringing  direct  religious 
influences  to  bear  on  boys  in  public  schools.  The  intense 
dislike  also  which  he  shared  with  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  Dr. 
Maltby,  the  Rev.  Henry  Drury,  and  other  intimate  friends, 
of  the  religious  system  called  *'  Evangelical,"  which  was  so 
widely  prevalent  early  in  this  century,  had  probably  some 
effect  in  making  him  shrink  from  anything  that  might 
induce  people  to  regard  him  as  its  upholder.^ 

To  one  of  the  offences  which  Dr.  Butler  used  to  de- 
nounce in  chapel,  duck  stealing,  Shrewsbury  boys  seem  to 
have  been  specially  addicted.    Allusions  to  it  are  common 

^  ButUf^s  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  25-37. 

'  Caruslb's  Endowed  Grammar  Schools. 

*  No  one  can  read  Dr.  Butler's  Life  and  Letters  without  feeling  convinced, 
not  only  of  his  fiuth  in  the  revealed  truths  of  Christianity,  but  also  of  his  loving 
spirit,  his  unfidling  sympathy,  his  intense  regard  for  truth,  his  unostentatious 
generosity,  his  humble-mindedness,  and  his  power  of  self-control.  His  own 
letters,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  bear  witness  to  the  patient  en- 
dumnoe  with  which  he  submitted  himself  to  the  illness  and  su£ferings  of  his  later 
years. 

^  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Kennedy  had  his  predecessor  in  mind  when  he 
ascribed  the  reluctance  of  schoolmasters  before  Arnold's  time  to  attempt  anything 
mote  than  a  very  sparing  use  of  religious  influences,  when  dealing  with  their  boys, 
to  a  oonadentioiis  ''fear  to  profane  holy  things  or  to  promote  hypocrisy." — 
Evidence  in  Report  of  Public  School  Conuntssion. 
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in  the  reminiscences  of  his  old  pupils,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
to  have  been  carried  on  in  most  artistic  fashion  by  means  of 
a  line  with  baited  hook  that  the  boys  would  throw  over  the 
iSaurm-yard  walls.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  horror 
of  a  fanner's  wife  when  she  saw  one  of  her  ducks  stagger 
helplessly  across  the  farm-yard,  dance  airily  up  a  perpendi* 
cular  wall,  and  disappear  on  the  opposite  side.  ^  One  of  the 
anecdotes  told  by  Mr.  Paley  of  his  school-da)^  includes  an 
illegal  boating  expedition,  a  successful  duck  hunt,  a  ducking 
of  another  sort  due  to  the  tug-rope  of  a  barge,  and  a  subse- 
quent flogging.'  Another  allusion  to  the  practice  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  to  Dr.  Butler  in  1823  by  a  former  pupil 
who  was  living  in  Shrewsbury,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the 
curacy  of  St  Mar/s  Church.  The  writer,  who  was  under  the 
impression  that  in  some  way  he  had  been  disparaged  by 
Dr.  Butler,  appeals  to  his  old  master  to  acknowledge  that, 
although  he  had  been  a  eluck  stealer  when  he  was  at  school, 
he  was  not  destitute  of  ''some  shreds  and  patches  of 
honour."' 

It  seems  strange  in  the  present  day  that  Dr.  Butler,  a  man 
whose  judgment  in  most  matters  was  so  sound,  and  who 
certainly  had  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  high  spirits 
and  love  of  adventure  common  to  boys,  should  not  have 
encouraged  the  natural  safety-valve  which  is  provided  for 
them  by  athletic  amusements  like  cricket  and  football  and 
boating.  But  football  he  denounced  as  ''only  fit  for  butcher 
,  boys,"  and  in  his  early  years  at  Shrewsbury  it  was  absolutely 
prohibited.  In  Lord  Cranbrook's  time,  1827-1830,  it  appears 
to  have  been  played  by  stealth,^  and  there  are  still  living 
Salopians  who  remember  the  difficulty  they  had  when  they 
wanted  to  play  football  in  finding  a  field  where  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  interrupted.  Against  boating  too,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  career,  Dr.  Butler  waged  continual 

^  BiOkt^s  LtfiandlMUrs^  voL  L  p.  308. 
*  *'  Adventures  of  a  Schoolboy/'  Dolman's  M^gaatimt  voL  vi. 
>  BiUla^s  L^mtdlMUrSy  voL  i  p.  307. 

^  See  his  speech  at  the  openmg  of  the  new  school  buildings  on  July  a8th» 
1882. 
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warfare ;  and  the  younger  boys  who  ventured  on  the  Severn 
often  paid  for  their  enjo3rnient  with  a  flogging.^  He  even 
threatened  Mr.  Harwood,  the  boat  proprietor,  with  divers 
pains  and  penalties  if  he  allowed  the  boys  to  hire  his  boats, 
and  got  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  to  back  him  up  in  the 
matter.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  denouncing  to  the 
boys  the  practice  of  boating,  with  the  slight  hesitancy  which 
is  said  to  have  been  habitual  with  him  when  pretending  to 
be  more  angry  than  he  really  was,  he  declared  that  ''  if  the 
men  let  the  boys  have  boats "  he  would  **  have  them  up 
before  the  magistrates."  Richard  Shilleto,  who  was  then  at 
school,  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  following  lines,  which  he 
placed  quietly  on  the  Doctor's  desk : — 

**  Quando  velint  homines  pueris  conducere  cymbas, 
Ante  magistratus  Butler  habebit  eos." 

"  Psha,  boy,  psha/'  was  all  the  Doctor  said,  but  he  carefully- 
folded  the  paper  and  put  it  in  his  pocket'  Almost  to  the  end 
of  Dr.  Butler's  head-mastership  boating  was  carried  on  as  a 
forbidden  sport,  and  if  a  master  was  seen  on  the  banks  or 
towing-path  when  the  boys  were  on  the  river  they  used  to 

^  BtUUf^s  Life  and  Letters^  ▼ol.  i.  p.  235. 

'  BuiUi^s  Life  and  Letiers^  vol.  i.  p.  235.  A  stiU  better  example  of  the 
delight  Dr.  Butler  took  in  a  humorous  oomposition  is  fiimished  by  a  story  which 
he  himself  told  to  a  cleigyman  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Derby.  The  sixth 
form  had  been  reading  the  Calyd&nian  Boar  Hunty  and  some  of  them,  with 
their  minds  still  full  of  the  subject,  got  up  a  boar  hunt  on  their  own  acooant 
alter  school  on  the  same  day  with  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  small  pigs,  chasing 
them  about  till  they  were  half  dead  with  fright  and  exhaustion.  The  farmer 
who  owned  them  was  naturally  very  angry,  and  said  he  would  go  off  at  once 
to  complain  to  the  Doctor.  But  one  of  the  party  managed  to  get  back  to 
the  schools  before  the  fainner  arrived,  and  was  ready  to  receive  him,  attired 
in  the  Doctor's  cap  and  gown.  Then,  having  gravely  listened  to  the  story 
and  asked  for  the  names  or  descriptions  of  some  of  the  boys  implicated,  the 
sham  Doctor  assured  the  complainant  that  he  would  ''flog  the  very  life  oat 
of  them."  The  frmner  went  away  satisfied,  and  not  long  afterwards  the  boy 
who  had  personated  the  Head  Master  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  verses  in 
which  the  whole  story  was  related.  Dr.  BuUer  was  so  delighted  with  the 
composition  that  he  gave  the  sixth  an  extra.  If  the  Hon.  Lewis  Denman, 
who  heard  the  story  from  the  deigyman  to  whom  Dr.  Butler  told  it,  be 
right  in  ascribing  the  verses  to  John  Thomas,  a  future  Craven  sdidar  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  the  Shilleto  incident  mnst  belong  to  much  the  same 
time,  as  Thomas  and  Shilleto  wete  school  contemporaries. 
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shirk  him  by  pulling  their  jackets  over  their  heads.^  The 
only  objection  which  Dr.  Butler  seems  to  have  had  to  boating 
arose  out  of  his  fears  that  the  boys  might  be  drowned ;  but 
unfortunately  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  try 
the  plan  of  simply  prohibiting  from  boating  all  boys  who 
could  not  sivim,  a  prohibition  which  the  prsepostors  would 
doubtless  have  been  glad  to  enforce.  Cricket  was  not  for- 
bidden, but  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  special 
encouragement  Two  ball  courts  there  were  at  the  back 
of  the  second  master's  house  where  bat  fives  was  played, 
an  excellent  game,  which  was  also  in  vogue  at  the  Charter- 
house in  old  days,  and  probably  elsewhere,  but  which  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past  But  the  ball  courts  were  chiefly 
noted  as  the  place  where  the  boys  were  accustomed  to  settle 
their  disputes  with  their  fists.  In  a  letter  to  a  parent,  dated 
July  loth,  1820,  Dr.  Butler  expresses  his  opinion  that  '*the 
disputes  of  boys  are  best  settled  among  themselves,"  and 
that  "when  two  boys  quarrel,  though  battles  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged,  perhaps  the  most  desirable  thing  is  that  they 
should  settle  it  between  thonselves  by  a  trial  of  mastery, 
which  generally  puts  a  stop  to  all  further  squabbles."  He 
adds,  however,  that  "no  master  can  either  say  this  or 
encourage  it"^  But  somehow  or  other  the  boys  seem  to 
have  understood  the  Head  Master's  real  feelings  on  the 
subject,  and  were  even  under  the  impression  that  he  some- 
times witnessed  their  fights  firom  one  of  his  windows.  At 
any  rate,  the  proceedings  met  with  no  interruption  till 
9  a.m.,  when  "John  Bandy"  used  invariably  to  appear 
to  dismiss  the  assembly.^  This  John  Bandy,  who  was  in 
Dr.  Butler's  service  all  the  time  he  was  at  Shrewsbury, 
either  as  butler  or  porter,  was  a  notable  character  among 
the   boys.  '  When   carrying   away  the   tin    candlesticks   at 

^  See  report  of  speeches  at  the  opening  of  the  new  school  buildings  in  1882. 
Lord  Cnmbrook,  who  left  school  in  1830,  is  the  authority  for  this  statement. 
But,  as  the  Rev.  Edgur  Mont^;a,  who  was  at  Shrewsboxy  from  1830  to  1838, 
IS  confident  that  boating  was  allowed  in  his  time,  we  may  take  it  that  soon 
after  1830  Dr.  Butler  ceased  to  use  any  active  measarcs  to  prevent  the  practice. 

*  Butki^s IJfiamdLdt4rty  vol.  L  p.  193. 

'  ''Adventures  of  a  Schoolboy/'  Dolmtu^s  AfagoMitUf  vol.  vi. 
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night  from  their  bedrooms  he  used  to  take  special  pride 
in  stringing  them  all  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.^  It  is 
said  that  there  was  a  strong  personal  resemblance  between 
the  Head  Master  and  John  Bandy,  and  that  the  boys  would 
frequently  call  out  when  the  latter  passed,  ^Like  master, 
like  man."  Mr.  Paley  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  when 
he  was  brought  to  school  for  the  first  time  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Butler,  but  had  not  seen  her 
brother-in-law  for  twenty  years,  she  mistook  John  Ban4y 
for  the  Head  Master,  and  gave  him  a  sisterly  salute.^  Dr. 
Butler  did  not  take  his  old  servant  with  him  when  he  went  to 
Eccleshall,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Gretton,  John  Bandy  died 
of  grief.' 

The  name  of  another  domestic  of  Dr.  Butler's  has  come 
down  to  posterity  in  connection  with  an  amusing  mistake 
she  once  made  through  a  not  inexcusable  ignorance  of 
Greek.  This  was  Dinah,  the  matron  in  Doctor's  hall,  who 
lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  the  whole  of  the  sixth 
form  for  coupling  her  name  all  the  afternoon,  both  in  their 
common  room  and  in  their  studies,  with  very  bad  language, 
very  bad  indeed,  though  she  did  not  understand  the  words. 
The  Doctor,  in  great  indignation,  summoned  the  offenders 
to  his  study.  But  when  he  learned  that  the  bad  language 
was  Greek,  and  that  the  subject  of  next  day's  repetition 
lesson  was  the  Chorus  of  the  (Edipus  Rex,  in  which  comes 
the  line  " AEINA  fiiv  owy AEINA  rapcunrei  tra^a^  oiwvoOera^f' 
which  the  boys  had  been  shouting  out,  and  all  the  more 
vociferously  when  they  understood  Dinah's  delusion,  the 
joke  was  too  much  for  him  and  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
laughter.^  Another  school  notability  in  those  days  was  Mrs. 
Bromfield,  who  had  been  nurse  to  Dr.  Butler's  children,  and 
was  afterwards  made  matron  of  the  boarding-house  which  he 
opened  in  1826.     She  was  known  to  the  boys  as  "  Brommy  " 

^  Mmor/s  Harkback,  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  GurrroN. 

*  "Aihre&tnret  of  a  Schoolboy,"  Dohmatit  MtigtmUu,  vol  vL 

'  When  the  porter's  lodge  wis  set  up  at  the  top  of  School  Lane  in  x8a6  John 
Bandy  appeui  to  have  been  instalM  in  it  as  porter.  Bnt  he  probably  oontimied 
to  act  as  the  Head  Master's  baUer  as  well  until  Dr.  Butler  left  Shrewsbury. 

^  CoLLiKs's  P^Uc  Schools, 
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and  has  been  immortalised  by  Dr.  Butler's  biographer  as  the 
coiner  of  one  of  the  longest  words  known  in  the  English 
language.  Coming  into  the  hall  one  night  when  the  boys  were 
very  noisy,  she  singled  out  the  chief  offender  and  told  him  he 
was  the  "rampingest-scampingest-rackety-tackety-tow-row- 
roaringest  boy  in  the  house."  Then  pausing  for  a  moment, 
she  looked  triumphantly  round  the  hall  and  added,  ''  Young 
gentlemen,  prayers  are  excused."^  A  delightful  letter  from 
Miss  Butler  to  her  brother,  when  he  was  an  undeif^raduate 
at  Cambridge,  says  a  good  deal  about  "Bromm/s*'  super- 
stitions as  to  dreams,  and  also  mentions  her  naive 
expression  of  hope  that  a  new  master,  who  had  not  been  at 
first  very  successful  in  disciplinary  matters,  would  "soon 
be  as  great  a  beast"  as  herself.'  In  Dr.  Butler's  corre- 
spondence with  his  old  pupils  we  find  occasional  allusions 
to  ''Speech  Day"  at  Shrewsbury,  and  it  is  probable,  from 
the  various  inquiries  which  he  made  on  the  subject  from 
Dr.  James  in  1800,  that  this  institution  dates  from  the  early 
days  of  his  head-mastership.  The  fixed  time  for  the  annual 
festival  appears  to  have  been  shortly  before  the  summer 
holidays.  Dr.  Butler  is  said  to  have  taken  much  trouble  with 
the  speeches,  training  the  selected  boys  for  some  time  before 
the  appointed  day.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  was  present  on  more 
than  one  Speech  Day,  sitting  in  the  place  of  honour  next  to 
the  Head  Master,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his  spittoon 
before  him,  and  occasionally  signifying  his  approval  by 
quietly  tapping  two  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the  palm  of  the 
other,  an  amount  of  applause  which  Dr.  Butler  took  care 
to  assure  the  boys  meant  a  great  deal  from  so  great  a  man. 
Of  the  proceedings  on  one  of  these  Speech  Days,  the  last 
indeed  at  which  Dr.  Butler  presided,  a  detailed  account  has 
been  preserved,  which  shows  that  the  chief  incidents   of 

^  Builds  Uft  and  Letters,  vol.  I  p.  300. 

*  See  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,586.  The  date  of  the  letter,  which  is  in  fret 
a  sort  of  postscript  to  one  from  her  &ther,  is  March  9th,  1826.  It  is  further  in- 
teresting as  indicating  the  dimaz  of  prosperity  attained  by  Shrewsbary  in  Dr. 
Butler's  time.  He  had  already  three  boarding-houses  of  his  own,  and  Miss 
Butler  had  just  been  to  see  the  new  boarding-house  which  Mr.  Iliff  had  recently 
<^>ened« 
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Speech  Day  were  then  as  now,  the  delivery  of  the  speeches, 
the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  a  luncheon  to  conclude.^  A 
far  more  popular  school  festival  than  this  was  the  play  which 
appears  to  have  been  performed  annually  at  Christmas  time 
in  the  later  years  of  Dr.  Butler's  head-mastership;  The  per- 
formance took  place  in  the  upper  school-room,  which  was  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion  as  a  theatre,  scenes,  wings,  and  other  pro- 
perties being  lent  by  the  manager  of  the  Shrewsbury  Theatre. 
The  usual  programme  consisted  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare 
and  a  farce.  The  guests  included  the  trustees  and  as  many 
of  the  gentlemen  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  neighbourhood  as 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  room.  The  performance  was 
generally  concluded  by  an  epilogue,  written  by  one  of  the 
masters,  and  spoken  by  one  of  the  actors.  On  one  occasion 
Garrick's  farce  of  The  Lying  Valet  had  just  been  gfiven,  and 
the  boy  who  had  played  the  part  of  "  Kitty  Pry "  came  on  the 
stage  again  to  deliver  the  epilogue.  It  had  been  arranged, 
without  Dr.  Butler's  knowledge,  that  one  of  the  audience  was 
to  take  a  small  part  in  the  introduction  of  the  epilc^ue,  and 
accordingly,  immediately  on  "  Kitty's  "  entrance,  a  boy,  who 
was  seated  dose  behind  the  Doctor,  rose  and  saluted  her 
with  the  words — 

*'  What  I  Kitty  Pry  again  upon  her  legs  1 " 

Scandalised  at  what  he  thought  to  be  an  audacious  interrup- 
tion, the  Head  Master  turned  round  in  boiling  wrath  upon 
the  speaker,  and  was  hardly  appeased  when  "  Kitty,"  not  in 
the  least  disconcerted,  replied  in  her  pertest  tone,  *•  None  of 
your  himperance,  young  man,  I  begs,"  though  no  one 
laughed  more  heartily  than  the  Doctor  when  he  perceived 
his  mistake.' 

A  curious  school  ceremony,  which  originated  at  Shrews- 
bury in  Dr.  Butler's  time  and  has  continued  to  exist  down  to 
the  present  day,  was  known  as  "Hall  Election."  At  the 
beginning  of  each  half-year  certain  officers  of  the  Halls  were 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.     Among  them  were  "the  Lord 

^  S«e  CoLLiNs's  Ptiblu  Schools, 

'  Ihid,     There  are  still  Saloptans  living  who  remember  this  performance, 
which  took  place  at  Christmas,  1826. 
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High  Constable/'  who  was  chained  in  some  undefined  way 
with  the  general  maintenance  of  order;  a  "  Hall  Constable";^ 
and  two  "  Hall  Criers  "  whose  chief  business  was  to  read  out 
at  meal  times  the  names  of  "douls"^  on  duty  for  cricket, 
football,  or  the  service  of  "  Head-room/'  descriptions  of  lost 
articles,  and  various  other  notices.  Each  proclamation  b^an 
in  due  form  with  "  O  yes !  O  yes ! "  and  ended  with  "  God. 
save  the  King/'  coupled  with  a  somewhat  strong  expression 
of  feeling  with  regard  to  "the  Radicals/'  which  the  staunchest 
Salopian  Conservatives  may  be  excused  for  hoping  is  no  longer 
to  be  heard  in  Shrewsbury  Halls.  The  excitement  at  these 
elections  is  said  to  have  been  very  great,  strenuous  exertions 
which  often  resulted  in  a  general  scrimmage  being  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  up  supporters  to  the  poll  and  to  keep 
back  opponents.  The  main  object  of  the  rival  parties  was 
naturally  to  secure  the  least  burdensome  offices  for  their  own 
friends.^  The  successful  candidates  had  afterwards  to  mount 
on  a  table  and  return  thanks  amidst  a  shower  of  books  and 
crusts  and  anything  else  that  came  to  hand,  and  were  finally 
inaugurated  by  being  tossed  in  a  blanket  The  pelting  and 
blanket  tossing  came  to  an  end  in  Dr.  Kennedy's  time,  a 
half-holiday  being  given  on  the  express  condition  that  these 
disagreeable  accessories  of  the  Election  should  be  given  up.^ 

Few  of  Dn  Butler's  pupils  are  now  living,  but  many  of 
them  have  written  or  spoken  of  their  school-days,  and  all 
seem  to  agree  that  their  life  at  Shrewsbury  was  rough — 
'* almost  Spartan"  Bishop  Eraser  called  it,  ''in  the  fewness 

^  The  Lord  High  Constable,  whoie  duties  were  purely  hononury,  was  always  a 
praepostor.  The  Hall  Constable  had  to  preside  at  "  boxing  and  singing,"  and  had 
the  general  management  of  Hall  aflbirs. 

*  Douis  and  daulingiist  fags  tcoA  fagging vm  expressions  peculiar  to  Shrewsbury 
School.  The  name  SkyUs  (Sjcv^dA),  by  which  day  boys  are  called,  is  another  piece 
of  Shrewsbury  Greek  slang.  The  latter  term  must  be  of  compaiatively  modem 
origin.     Mr.  Paley  (1826-1833)  says  that  day  boys  were  called  Snobs  in  his  time. 

'  The  office  most  sought  after  was  probably  that  of  postman.  Two  postmen 
were  elected,  whose  duty  it  was  in  alternate  weeks  to  collect  the  letters  in  '*  Top 
Schools"  at  8.30  p.m.  The  discharge  of  this  duty  gave  the  postman  a  grand 
opportunity  for  a  series  of  social  amenities  towards  friends  seated  in  various  parts 
of  ''Top  Schools"    The  office  least  in  request  was  that  of  Hall  scavenger. 

^  See  CoLLlNS's  P»$blu  Schools. 
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of  its  comforts  and  the  hardness  of  its  discipline/'^  A  single 
bed,  though  in  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Butler's  time  most  boys 
seem  to  have  had  it,'  was  charged  for  as  "  an  extra."  Thick 
dry  toast  and  a  basin  of  skim  milk  were  provided  for  break- 
fast, and  supper  consisted  of  bread  and  cheese  with  milk  and 
water  or  small  beer.  At  both  meals,  however,  boys  were 
allowed  to  procure,  at  their  own  or  their  parents'  expense, 
tea,  coffee,  butter,  cakes,  etp.,  and  those  who  could  not  indulge 
in  these  luxuries  used  to  toast  their  cheese  and  mull  their 
beer  with  the  aid  of  spices  and  sugar.'  Dinner  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  good,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  boys 
were  sometimes  so  dissatisfied  with  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  food  provided  for  them  as  to  break  out  into 
open  rebellion.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  boys  have 
always  from  time  immemorial  found  something  to  grumble 
about  in  their  food,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Shrewsbury  boys  had  more  cause  for  grumbling  than  other 
schoolboys  of  their  generation.  Though  delighted  to  keep 
up  the  traditional  joke  that  the  letters  S.B.  over  the  stone 
gate  in  front  of  the  Head  Master's  house  were  a  sort  of 
public-house  sign  of  '*  Stale  bread,  sour  beer,  salt  butter,  and 
stinking  beef,  sold  by  Samuel  Butler,"  modem  listeners 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  mouths  of  their  Old  Salopian 
brethren  are  watering  when  they  recall  the  memory  of  the 
roast  goose  on  Michaelmas-day,  the  unlimited  pancakes  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  and  the  pork  pies,  of  which  every  boarder 
had  one  given  him  shortly  before  Christmas,  but  which  had 
often  been  bought  up  long  before  that  time  by  boys  who  had 
not  been  too  extravagant  with  their  pocket  money.* 


^  In  his  sennon  preached  in  St.  Marjr's  at  the  opening  of  the  new  school 
buildings  on  Kingsland. 

*  It  is  so  stated  by  Mr.  Collins.  But  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  who  was  at  school  from 
1826  to  1833,  only  leaving  three  years  before  Dr.  Butler's  resignation,  describes 
his  bedroom  when  he  first  went  to  school  as  sixteen  feet  square,  with  one  window 
and  five  double  beds.  Nor  does  he  speak  of  any  improvement  being  made  in  this 
respect  during  his  time. 

*  "Adventures  of  a  Schoolboy,"  Dolmcuis  Magashu^  voL  vi 

^  See  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Edgar  Montsgn  to  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  printed 
in  the  Shnwsbury  ChrcmcU  in  January,  1897. 
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Rough  as  the  Shrewsbury  life  was — rougher,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  collegers  at  Eton  or  Winchester  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century — ^there  is  no  doubt  that  many  old  Salopians 
of  Butlers  time  looked  back  with  feelings  of  pleasure  to 
their  school-days. 

Frederick  Jackson,  who  left  school  in  18 14,  refers  a  few 
months  afterwards  to  his  old  haunts  as  "scenes  of  happi- 
ness."^ The  Rev.  F.  E.  Gretton,  who  had  a  long  experience 
of  Shrewsbury,  having  remained  there  from  18 14  to  1822, 
although  freely  allowing,  when  he  let  his  mind  dwell  upon 
his  school  life  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  ''a  roseMrater  life,*'  that  he  got 
more  raps  on  the  knuckles  and  kicks  on  the  shins  than 
he  liked,  and  that  he  might  have  run  away  if  he  had  known 
the  road  home,  or  drowned  himself  in  the  Severn  if  the 
water  had  not  been  so  cold,  boldly  asserted  that  on  the 
whole  his  school  time  had  been  "the  oasis"  of  his  past 
life.* 

Bullying  seems  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  Shrewsbury,  taking  varying  forms  in  accordance  with  the 
varying  occurrences  of  the  passing  hour.  When  Russian 
knauting  was  the  topic  of  the  day  small  boys  had  to  strip 
in  the  wash-room  and  be  knauted.  When  the  Assize  time 
came  round  the  little  fellows  went  in  fear  and  trembling 
lest  they  should  be  hung  in  imitation.  Blankets  were 
always  available  for  tossing,  and  occasionally,  when  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  the  Doctor's  disused  birch  twigs  could  be 
collected,  the  long4ie  on  Sunday  mornings  was  utilised  by 
the  bigger  boys  in  making  a  humble  imitation  of  the 
Doctor's  flogging  operations,  the  douls  having  to  kneel  at 
their  bedsides  and  be  birched* 

Dr.  Butler  meddled,  we  may  be  sure,  as  little  in  the  matter 
of  buUying  as  he  did  in  the  matter  oi  fighting.  He  trusted 
to  the  interference  of  the  praepostors  when  the  small  boys 
had  more  bullying  than  was  good  for  them.    This  was  part 

^  ButUr^s  Life  and  Litters^  voL  L  p.  I06. 

'  Mtmor^s  Harkback,  1808-1858,  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Gkbtton. 

'  See  Mr.  Montagu's  letter  referred  to  above. 

Y 
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o{  the  numitorial  system^  the  establishment  of  which  in 
English  public  schools  was  practically  his  work.  Schoolboyrs^ 
in  his  view,  should  be  governed  as  much  as  possible  by  their 
peers.  To  anyone  inquiring  about  such  matters  of  Old 
Salopians  the  almost  invariable  answer  has  ever  been,  "We 
were  left  pretty  much  to  ourselves."^  But  if  ever  cases  of 
bullying  came  formally  before  him  Dr.  Butler  was  severe 
enough  on  the  bullies.  He  was  very  angry,  for  example, 
when  he  found  that  some  of  the  bigger  boys  had  caused 
dauls  to  excavate  a  hole  in  the  hillside  of  the  ball  court, 
the  diameter  of  which  increased  slowly  with  the  depth  until 
two  or  three  little  boys  could  be  enclosed.  The  bullies 
would  then  seal  up  the  aperture  by  sitting  upon  it,  and 
so  turn  the  excavation  into  a  ''black  hole  of  Calcutta."' 
Boys  ran  away  now  and  then,  but  the  number  of  these 
runaways  does  not  seem  exceptionally  large.'  Public  school 
life  is,  generally  speaking,  an  example  in  a  small  way  of  the 
principle  of  ''the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  sensitive, 
nervous,  and  timid  boys  often  have  a  bad  time  of  it  But 
Shrewsbury  men,  trained  under  Dr.  Butler,  seem  to  have 
possessed,  as  a  rule,  characteristics  which  were  probably 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  influences  and  traditions  of 
their  school  life,  rough  and  Spartan-like  as  it  may  have 
been — independence  of  thought,  freedom  from  party  feeling, 
and  self-reliance  as  distinguished  from  self-confidence. 

An  Old  Salopian,  still  living,  has  cited,  not  unaptly, 
"Jimmy  Eraser,  Bishop  of  Manchester,  carrying  his  own 
bag,"  and  "Charles  Darwin  pressing  his  own  views,  but 
always,  to  the  last,  with  the  healthy  feeling  that  he  might 

^  It  is  evident  that  Dr.  fiuUer  did  not  approve  of  his  house  masters  interfiering 
mnch  with  the  boys  out  of  school  hours.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Willis,  who  was  for 
some  years  house  master  in  Bromfield's  hall,  and  who  is  described  by  Dr.  Butler 
as  "a  disciplinarian,"  and  *'undeviating"  in  his  ''attention  to  the  boys,  both 
in  and  out  of  school "  {Life  amd  Letters,  voL  iL  p.  X37),  is  declared  by  an 
Old  Salopian  still  living,  who  was  for  some  years  in  that  haU,  to  have  left  the 
boys,  during  the  winter,  from  4.50  p.m.,  when  they  were  locked  in,  till  9  pum., 
when  they  went  to  bed,  entirely  to  themselves. 

*  See  Mr.  Montagu's  letter  before  quoted. 

'  The  number  of  runaways  can  be  easily  reckoned  up  from  Dr.  Butler's  register 
of  admissions. 
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be  wrong,"  as  examples  of  some  of  these  characteristics.^ 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Dr.  Butler,  althoi^h  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  head -mastership  he  had  three 
boarding-houses  of  his  own,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
about  fifty  boys,  realized  that  this  monopolizing  system  was 
not  calculated  to  further  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  school^ 
and  privately  expressed  his  opinion  to  the  master  of  St 
John's  College  that  it  would  be  better  for  his  successor  to 
leave  two  of  the  three  houses  in  the  hands  of  assistant 
masters.^ 

A  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  arrangements  made  for 
teaching  the  different  forms  at  the  time  when  the  school  was 
at  its  fullest  Throughout  his  career  Dr.  Butler  appears  to 
have  taken  the  sixth  form,  and,  for  some  of  his  lessons,  the 
upper  fifth  also,  in  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  where  the 
honour  boards  were  originally  placed.  In  the  big  room  on 
the  second  floor,  known  in  later  days  as  "  Top  Schools,"  three 
separate  forms  were  taught^  The  second  and  third  forms 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Jeudwine,  at  the  end  of  the  room  furthest 
from  the  tower  staircase ;  then,  in  the  middle,  came  the  Rev. 
John  Young  with  the  upper  fourth  form ;  thirdly,  at  the  other 
end,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wakefield  taught  the  upper  division  of 
the  lower  fifth.  The  lower  division  of  the  same  form  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Butler  in  a  room  in  a  house 
adjoining  the  inner  ball  court,  and  Piffs^  room  was  imme- 
diately below  this.  Mr.  IlifTs  school-room  was,  as  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  in  Bromfield's  hall.  The  only  school- 
room on  the  first  floor  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Willis,  with  the 
lower  fourth. 

Dr.  Butler  seems,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  administered 
his  floggings  in  his  own  school-room,  though  his  study  was 
occasionally  the  scene  of  the  operation.^    The  block  was 

^  See  Mr.  Montagu's  letter  before  quoted. 

*  Bufler^s  Life  and  Letters^  vol  ii.  p.  127. 

'  ' '  Top  Schools  "  was  originally  divided  into  three  rooms  by  partatiqns,  iMlomed 
with  carved  work,  in  which  were  folding  doors.  But  these  partitions  had  been 
removed  before  the  days  of  which  we  are  speaking.  (Caklislk's  Grammar  ScAaoli,) 

*  Mr.  J.  Smith,  universally  known  as  "  Piff,"  was  the  writing  master. 
'  See  "Adventures  of  a  Schoolboy,"  Dpiman's  Magannt^  vol.  vii. 
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kept  in  a  small  closet  in  the  former  room,  known  as  *'  the 
Black  Hole,"  where  boys  were  sometimes  locked  up  for  an 
hour  or  two  as  a  punishment  But  the  '*  Black  Hole "  Mras, 
after  a  time,  pulled  down,  and  then  another  closet  in  Xop 
Schools  took  its  place  as  an  occasional  prison,  and  was  known 
among  the  boys  by  the  same  name.^  It  stood  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  long  room,  and  was  about  4  feet  square  by 
7}  feet  in  height  The  material  of  which  it  was  composed 
was  oak  panelling,  which  probably  formed  part  of  one  of  the 
partitions,  adorned  with  carved  work,  which  originally  divided 
Top  Schools  into  three  rooms.  The  top  of  the  closet  was 
surmounted  externally  by  a  bold  cornice.  Internally  it  was 
covered  in  by  flat  iron  rods  about  half  an  inch  broad,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart^ 

It  is  said  that  while  this  prison  was  in  use  boys  were  some- 
times foi^otten,  and  that  on  one  occasion  two  boys  would 
have  remained  there  all  night  had  not  one  of  them  made  his 
escape  by  breaking  the  lock  and  letting  himself  down  by  a 
water-pipe  into  the  court  below.*  It  is  evident  that  there 
was,  during  most  of  Dr.  Butler's  time,  another  closet  also,  at 
the  tower  end  of  Top  Schools,  in  which  Mr.  Jeudwine  used 
when  necessary  to  administer  corporal  punishment  to  the 
boys  of  the  lower  school.  But  this  closet  was  done  away  with 
when  the  tower  was  undergoing  repairs,  and  in  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Jeudwine  wrote  in  September,  1835,  he  somewhat  plain- 
tively explained  that  he  was  no  longer  able  '*  to  use  the  rod," 
since  Mr.  Rowland  had  neglected  to  restore  the  cupboard 
when  the  repairs  of  the  tower  were  completed.^ 

>  See  CoLUNs's  PuAUc  Schools. 

'  Dr.  Calvert  thinks  that  this  lock-up  cupboard  may  have  been  made  firom  a 
kind  of  gallery  which,  according  to  tradition,  used  to  fill  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  south  end  of  the  room.  He  believes  also  that  it  was  altogether  removed  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Ardueological  Institute  to  Shrewsbury  in  1855,  when 
the  room  was  converted  during  the  summer  holidays  into  a  temporary  museum. 

*  See  CoLLiNs's  PubHc  Schools, 

4  A<dd,  MSS.  Brit  Mu&,  34.589' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Benjainin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  i8j6-i86d. 

THE  new  Head  Master,  Dr.  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  second 
master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  Incum- 
bent of  St  Paul's  Church  in  the  same  town.  He  was  bom 
on  November  6th,  1804,  at  Summer  Hill,  near  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Rann  Kennedy  is  described  as  a  man  of  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  disposition  and  of  high  literary  attainments,  who 
possessed,  among  other  acquirements,  a  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  English  poetry.^  Up  to  the  time  he  wais  fourteen 
years  old  young  Kennedy  was  educated  in  his  father's  house 
or  at  Birmingham  School,  but  in  February,  18 19,  he  was 
sent  to  Shrewsbury. 

Even  at  this  early  age  the  boy  seems  to  have  been  imbued 
with  a  real  love  of  learning  and  that  passionate  admiration 
of  poetry  which  distinguished  him  through  life.  Under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Butler's  teaching,  Kennedj/s  powers  rapidly 
developed.  In  less  than  two  years,  and  before  he  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  head  boy  of  the  sixth  form.*    In 

^  See  Diet,  ef  Nat.  Biog.  (Rann  Kennedy).  Id  conjunction  with  his  second 
son,  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  he  translated  the  poems  of  Virgil  into  blank  verse  in 
1849.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Prince  Albert  The  translation  is  literal  and 
good.  Most  of  the  ^»^iVf  was  translated  by  the  son.  Mr.  Rann  Kennedy  had 
four  sons,  of  whom  three  were  Senior  Qassics»  and  the  fourth,  who  was  himself  a 
nnivernty  prizeman,  was  fiither  of  a  Senior  Classic,  the  present  Mr.  Justice 
Kennedy. 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr,  Samuel  Butler^  vol.  i.  p.  40, 
that  B.  H.  Kennedy  was  between  four  and  five  years  a  boarder  in  Mr.  Jeudwine's 
house.  This  must  be  a  mistake.  There  is  absolute  proof  in  the  Butler  papers 
(Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,585)  that  Kennedy  was  a  praepostor  in  Dr.  Butler's 
house  in  October,  1821,  two  years  before  he  left  school,  and  no  living  member  of 
Dr.  Kennedy's  fiunily  can  remember  to  have  ever  heard  him  speak  of  having 
boarded  in  Mr.  Jeudwine's  house  at  all. 

335 
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October,  1823,  he  went  into  residence  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  having  left  school  at  the  preceding  midsummer. 
By  this  time,  independently  of  the  work  done  under  Dr. 
Butler's  superintendence,  Kennedy  had  got  through  an 
immense  amount  of  "private  reading,"  which  included  "all 
Thucydides,  all  Tacitus,  all  Sophocles  and  i£schylus,  much 
Aristophanes,  Pindar,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato, 
besides  Cicero."^  "Private  reading"  was  a  practice  which 
Dr.  Butler  was  continually  recommending  to  the  Shrewsbury 
boys,  and  his  brilliant  young  pupil  had  so  thoroughly  taken 
this  recommendation  to  heart  that  he  was  anxious  at  first  to 
leave  school  six  months  earlier  than  he  did  so  as  to  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  it* 

Of  Kennedy's  remarkable  successes  at  Cambridge  mention 
has  already  been  made.  But  his  university  life,  happily  for 
himself,  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  mere  bookworm.  Soon 
after  he  went  up  to  college  he  became  a  member  of  a  society 
known  as  "the  Apostles."  With  some  of  this  apostolic 
band,  and  notably  with  John  Sterling  and  Frederic  Denison 
Maurice,  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  Other  friends  of 
Kennedy,  in  what  Lord  Lytton  calls  "that  brilliant  under- 
graduate world,"  were  Bulwer  Lytton,  William  Mackworth 
Praed,  Alexander  Cockbum,  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Charles 
Buller,  and  William  Selwyn.  Bulwer  Lytton  describes  him 
in  his  undergraduate  days  as  "  an  ardent,  enthusiastic  youth 
from  Shrewsbury,  a  young  giant  in  learning."  • 

Writing  to  Dr.  Butler  in  the  course  of  his  first  term, 
Kennedy  tells  him  that  he  has  become  acquainted  with 
Praed  and  Townshend  and  Ord,  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
Union  Debating  Society,  and  has  been  repeatedly  invited  to 
join  it,  but  that  owing  to  his  kind  advice  he  has  resisted  the 
temptation.^  It  is  probable  that  the  writer  had  somewhat 
misunderstood  Dr.  Butler's  meaning,  and  that  his  sage  and 
kindly  master  lost  no  time  in  correcting  the  misunderstanding, 

'  Butler's  Ltfe  tmd  iMUrs^  toI.  i.  p.  253. 
»  Add.  MSS.  Brit  Mas.,  34,585. 
*  Diet,  tf  Nat  Bi^,y  B.  U.  Kknnbdt. 
«  ButUf^s  Life  and  Litters,  toI.  i.  p.  25^ 
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for  not  long  afterwards  Kennedy  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  Union  debates,  and  in  i8;s5  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Society.  To  the  practice  in  speaking,  which 
his  connection  Mrith  the  Union  gave  him,  he  owed,  doubtless, 
much  of  the  ready  utterance,  the  well-balanced  sentences, 
and  the  skilful  modulation  of  voice  which  made  him  such  a 
brilliant  and  effective  speaker  in  after  years.^ 

At  first  when  Kennedy  had  taken  his  d^^ee  he  thought  of 
reading  for  the  Bar.  But  his  fellowship  at  St  John's  did  not 
come  so  soon  as  he  had  hoped,  and  in  the  course  of  1827  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  an  assistant  mastership  at 
Shrewsbury  for  a  year,  partly  with  the  view  of  occupying  his 
time  usefully  until  he  obtained  his  fellowship,  and  partly  in 
order  to  oblige  Dr.  Butler  by  temporarily  filling  a  place 
which  the  Head  Master  desired  to  keep  open  till  his  son, 
"  Tom  Butler,"  had  taken  his  d^ree.'  The  proposed  arrange- 
ment was  carried  out,  though  for  a  time  it  seemed  likely  that 
Kennedy's  candidature  for  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby, 
which  became  vacant  in  September,  1827,  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Wooll,  might  render  it  impossible.' 

Dr.  Arnold,  however,  was  chosen  for  Rugby,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  able  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  about  October  14th 
and  to  remain  there  for  a  year,  as  he  had  originally  proposed. 
In  March,  1828,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
and  in  the  following  October  he  went  into  residence  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  remained  two  years,  acting  as  a 
classical  lecturer  in  his  college,  and  reading  with  private 
pupils.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  time  were  William 
Cavendish,  afterwards  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  Charles  Merivale,  afterwards  Dean  of  Ely, 

^  The  Reir.  £.  M.  Cope  thought  Dr.  Kennedy  to  he  the  hest  speaker  he  had 
ever  heard.  (See  Classual  Hemew  for  May,  1SS9.) 

*  Butkr^s  Lifa  ami  iMttrs^  toL  i.  p.  33a  Mr.  Kennedy  was  spending  the 
long  vacatioB  at  X^aignton,  in  Devondiire,  when  he  arranged  with  Dr.  Butler  that 
he  would  go  to  Shrewsbury  as  a  master  for  a  year.  He  and  Mr.  William 
Hopkins,  the  celebnited  mathematical  tutor  and  geologist,  had  a  joint  reading 
party  at  Paignton.  One  of  their  pupils  was  Heniy  Philpott,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Worcester. 

*  /W.,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 
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and  Richard  Shilleto.  In  1829  Mr.  Kennedy  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  in  the  following  year  priest  In  March,  1830, 
he  acted  as  an  examiner  at  Harrow  School,  and  it  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  he  accepted  Dr.  Longley's  offer 
of  an  assistant  mastership,  together  with  the  charge  of  the 
Grove  House,  one  of  the  best  boarding-houses  connected 
with  the  school.  At  any  rate,  we  find  him  early  in  June 
at  work  at  Harrow  and  comfortably  settled  in  the  Grove 
House.^  Here  Mr.  Kennedy  remained  for  six  years,  during 
which  time  he  is  said  to  have  ''exercised  a  remarkable 
intellectual  influence  "  in  the  school.*  There  seems  no  doubt 
indeed  that  he  might  have  succeeded  Dr.  Longley  as  Head 
Master  of  Harrow  in  1836  had  he  not  preferred  on  the 
whole  to  return  in  a  similar  capacity  to  his  own  old  school 
at  Shrewsbury.  From  the  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  even  putting 
aside  the  prospect  of  succeeding  Dr.  Longley.  His  house 
at  Harrow,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
while  he  was  in  occupation,  had  been  satisfactorily  rebuilt, 
and  was  now  a  more  comfortable  house  and  better  adapted 
for  its  purpose  than  that  which  beloi^ged  to  the  Head  Master 
at  Shrewsbury;  his  income  too  was  morally  certain,  for  a 
long  time,  at  any  rate,  to  be  diminished  by  the  change.  But 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  a  warm  affection  for  Shrewsbury,  and  was 
a  staunch  upholder  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  Butlerian 
system.'  He  seems  also  to  have  had  a  rooted  objection  to 
any  legalised  system  of  fagging,  and  he  thought  that  the 
boys'  devotion  to  cricket  and  football  at  Harrow  was  rather 
carried  to  excess.^  So,  after  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Butler,  who  was  keenly  anxious  that  he  should 
be  his  successor,  Mr.  Kennedy  made  up  his  mind  to  become 
a  candidate  for  Shrewsbury.    Before  the  middle  of  March, 

^  See  an  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  Henry  Dmry  to  Dr.  Butler,  in 
which  he  expresses  an  ardent  hope  that  the  new  assistant  master  would  not  get 
under  the  influence  of  a  certain  religious  clique  at  Harrow,  of  which  they  both 
entertained  an  equally  strong  dislike.  (Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,587.) 

*  Thornton's  History  of  Harrow  School. 

'  See  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  by  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  1842. 

*  ButUf's  Life  and  LetUrSy  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 
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18369  Dr.  Butler*s  anxiety  on  the  subject  was  set  at  rest 
by  a  private  and  unofficial  intimation  which  he  received 
from  the  master  of  St  John's  College,  to  the  effect  that  the 
seniors  had  quite  made  up  their  minds  to  appoint  Mr. 
Kennedy  as  soon  as  the  vacancy  should  occur,  and  some 
time  in  Jtme  he  was  formally  elected  Head  Master  of 
Shrewsbury. 

After  the  Midsummer  holidays  the  new  chief,  who  had 
in  the  meantime  taken  his  Doctor's  degree,  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  Shrewsbury  with  the  same  staff  of  assistant  masters 
that  Dr.  Butler  had  left.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
prospect  of  his  resignation  should  have  caused  a  diminution 
in  the  school  numbers  during  the  last  few  years  of  Dn 
Butler's  stay  at  Shrewsbury.  The  school  had  reached  its 
culminating  point  of  prosperity  in  1832,  when  the  names 
of  29s  boys^  were  on  the  lists.  From  that  time  the  numbers 
began  to  diminish,  and  when  Dr.  Kennedy  commenced  work 
in  1836  they  had  fallen  to  228.^  Although  the  main  features 
of  Dr.  Butler's  system  of  school  management — half-yearly 
examinations,  promotion  by  merit  throughout  the  school, 
merit-money,  school  bounds,  and  regular  callings  over  at 
fixed  intervals — were  retained  unchanged  by  the  new  Head 
Master,  he  recognized  the  advisability  of  introducing  reforms 
in  various  matters.  A  remarkable  letter,  which  was  written 
by  Bishop  Butler  to  Edward  Strutt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  November 
28th,  1836,  on  the  subject  of  education,  shows  that  the  great 
classical  schoolmaster  had  now  become  convinced  that  the 
time  was  come  for  English  public  schools  "  to  pay  attention 
to  modem  languages  and  modem  history,"  and,  in  general,  to 
"  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  mankind."  It  was  by 
Dr.  Butler's  advice,  as  well  as  at  his  own  desire,  that  Dr. 
Kennedy  at  once  made  French  a  regular  part  of  the  school 

^  It  is  so  stated  by  Dr.  Kennedy.  But  it  appears  from  Mr.  John  Bather's 
evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commissioners  that  the  maximum  numbers 
attained  by  the  school  in  Dr.  Butler's  time  were  somewhat  greater  than  this. 
Mr.  Bather  said  that  there  were  at  one  time,  between  1829  and  1S37,  as  many 
as  301  boys  at  Shrewsbury. 

'  See  Dr.  Kennedy's  evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commission. 
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work  at  Shrewsbury.^  The  first  modem  language  master 
was  Signor  Albizzi,^  an  Italian  refugee,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  very  agreeable  person  and  much  liked.  He  was  over 
six  feet  in  height,  and  was  very  proud  of  his  figure.  His 
teaching  mainly  consisted  of  readings  from  his  own  history 
of  the  downfall  of  Charles  the  Tenth  and  tirades  i^ainst 
Louis  Philippe.  Signor  Albizzi  eventually  recovered  his 
property  and  returned  to  Italy. 

Another  reform  of  Dr.  Kennedy's,  though  this  was  not 
carried  out  till  three  years  later,  was  to  make  mathematics, 
which  had  hitherto  been  taught  in  the  main  as  ''private 
lessons,"  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school.'  But,  in 
carrying  out  one  reform.  Dr.  Kennedy  had  no  hesitation  and 
made  no  delay.  By  this  time  Dr.  Arnold  had  shown  the 
possibility  of  bringing  religious  influences  to  bear  on  hoys  in 
public  schools,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Kennedy  had 
been  much  impressed  by  what  he  had  heard  of  his  reforms 
at  Rugby.  ^  At  any  rate,  he  has  expressly  stated  that  he 
was  "  emboldened  by  Dr.  Arnold's  example  "  to  make  use  of 
the  first  opportunity  he  had  to  urge  upon  the  boys  when 
addressing  them  in  chapel  the  duty  of  attending  Holy  Com- 
munion. Naturally  Dr.  Kennedy  took  pains  to  make  his 
hearers  understand  that  they  were  not  to  regard  the  matter 
as  having  any  connection  with  school  discipline,  and  he 
assured  the  boys  that  neither  their  attendance  nor  non- 
attendance  would  affect  his  reports  on  their  character  and 
conduct  The  result  of  the  new  Head  Master's  words  was 
that  on  the  following  Sunday  twenty-eight  boys  communi- 
cated at  St  Mary's  Church,  none  of  whom  had  previously 

^  ButUf^s  Life  and  iMt&rs^  vol.  ii.  p.  203.  Strangely  enough  the  upper 
sixth  was  the  only  form  in  which  the  study  of  French  was  not  compulsory.  Tliis 
lenained  the  rule  throughout  Dr.  Kennedy's  time.  Prises  were  given  for  Frendi 
in  the  lower  sixth  and  all  the  other  forms  from  1843,  but  the  marks  obtained 
in  examination  did  not  affect  a  boy's  place  in  the  school. 

*  His  full  name  was  Signor  Ottavio  Rinaldo  Degli  Albixd. 

'  See  Dr.  Kennedy's  evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commissioners.  A  prise 
was  given  for  mathematics  in  each  form,  and  a  boy's  place  in  school  was  made  to 
depend  on  the  results  of  the  half-yearly  examination  in  classics  and  mathematics. 

*  See  letter  from  Dr.  Butler  to  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy  in  Buik^t  Ufr  mid 
LettirSf  vol  ii.  p.  I13. 
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done  so  since  they  had  been  at  school.^  The  customary 
long- lie  on  Sunday  was  also  abolished,  and.  henceforth 
there  was  always  a  first  lesson  on  that  day,  comprising  some 
form  of  religious  instruction.  Some  Old  Salopians,  at  any 
rate,  still  speak  with  gratitude  of  the  Greek  Testament 
lessons  which  were  now  for  the  first  time  given  in  the 
higher  forms. 

Another  important  institution  which  is  due  to  Dr.  Kennedy 
is  known  to  Shrewsbury  boys  as  Top  Schools?  Long  before 
his  time  his  predecessor  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  James 
to  send  the  boys  into  school  to  prepare  their  lessons  under 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  masters — at  any  rate,  until  studies 
had  been  provided.'  But  Dr.  Butler  does  not  appear  to 
have  followed  this  advice.  An  Old  Salopian,  who  boarded 
in  Bromfield's  hall,  speaks  feelingly  at  die  present  day  of 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
winter  months  the  boys  were  locked  up  in  their  respective 
houses  from  4.30  p.m.  till  bedtime  without  any  precaution 
being  taken  by  the  house  master  to  pay  occasional  visits  to 
the  hall  to  see  that  those  boys  who  wished  to  work  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  "  Willis,"*  he  writes,  "  hardly  ever  came 
among  us  during  hcking-up  time."  Nor  did  Dr.  Kennedy 
make  any  change  in  this  respect  until  he  had  been  Head 
Master  for  some  years,  and  the  new  arrangement  was  for  a 
time  partial  in  its  application. 

Preparation  of  lessons  in  the  presence  of  a  master  appears 
to  have  been  carried  on  at  first  in  Jee's  hall,  and  only  the 
junior  forms  were  required  to  attend.  But  from  1848  or 
thereabouts  all  boarders  below  the  sixth  form  had  to  go  to 
"  preparation  "  in  the  big  school-room  every  evening,  for  two 
hours  in  the  winter  and  for  a  shorter  time  in  the  summer, 
to  prepare  their  lessons  and  write  their  exercises  for  the 

^  See  Dr.  Kennedy's  evidence  as  above.  Early  m  September,  1837,  Bishop 
Butler  held  a  oonfirmation  in  the  school  chapel,  at  which  aizty-eight  boys  were 
confirmed.  (Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mns.,  34,591.) 

'  This  institution,  though  always  popularly  described  by  the  boys  as  T^ 
Schools i  seems  to  have  been  officiaUy  lunown  as  Pr^paratUm  or  R$adif9g^room* 

'  BtUln^s  Ufe  and  LitUrSf  vol.  i.  pp.  25-39^ 

*  The  Rev.  Arthur  Willis  was  house  master  in  Bromfield's  hall. 
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following  day,  one  or  other  of  the  masters  being  always 
present  to  preserve  order.  ^ 

The  compulsory  use  of  the  college  cap  by  all  boys  below 
the  upper  sixth  is  a  change  introduced  by  Dr.  Kennedy 
which  seems  to  require  some  explanation.  The  truth  is 
that  when  he  became  Head  Master  in  1836  he  found  drink- 
ing to  be  a  vice  prevalent  to  a  somewhat  serious  extent  in 
the  middle  forms.  Writing  to  Dr.  Butler  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival  in  Shrewsbury,  in  reference  to  a  particular 
case  of  drunkenness  in  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  inflict 
a  severe  punishment,  Dr.  Kennedy  expressed  a  fervent  desire 
that  Parliament  would  make  it  a  penal  offence  for  tradesmen 
to  encourage  such  evil  habits  among  the  young.^  In  default 
of  some  legislation  of  that  kind  it  occurred  to  him  after  a 
time  that  the  boys  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
admission  to  hotels  and  public-houses  if  they  were  at  once 
recognisable  by  their  dress  as  schoolboys.  He  hoped  also 
that  the  knowledge  that  their  caps  marked  them  out  so  un- 
mistakably as  belonging  to  the  school  would  tend  to  make 
self-respect  some  check  upon  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  hoys 
themselves.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  coll^;e 
cap  at  Shrewsbury,  and  in  after  years  Dr.  Kennedy  always 
attributed  excellent  results  to  this  little  reform.'  It  was 
inevitable  that  some  of  the  changes  made  by  the  new  Head 
Master  should  be  regarded  among  the  boys  generally  as 
innovations.  But  Dr.  Kennedy  has  left  it  on  record  that 
he  found  his  sixth  form  ready  from  the  first  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  carrying  them  out^    One  happy  change  there 

^  Dr.  Kennedy  always  considered  that  the  responsibility  for  the  dischargee  of 
this  duty  rested  vrith  himself  and  the  second  master  as  holders  of  the  only 
boarding-housesi  and  one  of  the  assistant  masters  received  a  special  stipend  for 
taking  the  Head  Master's  share  of  Top  Schoois.  After  a  time,  however,  this 
master  was  relieved  of  a  somewhat  burdensome  daty  three  or  fonr  nights  in  the 
week  by  the  volunteered  assistance  of  his  colleagues. 

*  Add.  MSB.  Brit.  Mus.,  34,590. 

'  See  Dr.  Kennedy's  evidence  in  Report  of  Public  School  Commission.  The 
square  caps  or  "mortar  boards "  appear  to  have  been  first  adopted  in  1858.  The 
boys  did  not  at  all  relish  the  change.  One  of  them,  after  all  these  years,  writes 
indignantly,  "Oh  why,  oh  why  did  he  introduce  the  ooUege  cap?  It  was  a 
lowering  of  the  school.  Oh,  the  rage  of  the  boys,  and  the  smash-up  they  made 
of  them  when  they  were  brought  into  the  hall ! "  *  IM, 
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was,  to  which  none  of  the  boys  were  likely  to  raise  any 
objection. 

Although  his  Harrow  experience  had  brought  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  cricket  and  football  might  be  cultivated  to 
the  detriment  of  other  more  important  matters,^  Dr.  Kennedy 
was  strongly  impressed  with  die  belief  that  it  was  a  moral 
advantage  to  boys  to  be  supplied  with  '^  the  means  of  inno- 
cent amusement  and  exercise  in  their  leisure  hours/'^ 
^'Oi^nised  games/'  he  considered,  "occupied  the  energies 
of  non-reading  boys/'  and  withdrew  them  from  ''other  and 
vicious  excitements/'  At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  *'  ad- 
vantageous in  more  ways  than  one/'  to  "boys  of  high 
intellectual  capacity,  to  excel  in  games/'*  One  of  the  first 
things  he  did  after  he  became  Head  Master  was  to  hire 
the  field,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  school,  which 
had  been  part  of  Dr.  Butler's  farm  at  Coton  Hill,  and  where 
he  had  allowed  the  boys  to  play  cricket,  though  not  football, 
as  their  ordinary  playground  for  all  purposes.  Boating 
too,  under  certain  r^^lations  and  restrictions,  was  distinctly 
recognized  as  a  school  institution.^ 

Dr.  Kennedy  soon  made  it  quite  apparent  that  the  standard 
of  scholarship  at  Shrewsbury  was  not  likely  to  deteriorate 
under  his  care.  Between  1841  and  1870  thirty-seven  Shrews- 
bury men  obtained  a  first  class  in  the  Classical  Tripos  at 
Cambridge,  of  whom  nine  were  Senior  Classics,  twelve  were 
university  scholars,^  and  eight.  Chancellor's  Medallists.  During 
the  same  thirty  years  eighteen  Browne  Medals,  nineteen 
Porson  Prizes,  three  Camden  Medals,  and  eight  Members' 
Prizes  were  also  adjudged  to  Salopians.  At  Oxford,  although 
only  fourteen  Shrewsbury  men  gained  first  classes,  either  in 
moderations  or  in  the  final  classical  schools,  thirty  were 
placed  in  the  second  class,  and  five  obtained  university 
scholarships.  And  yet  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this 
time  the  school  numbers,  which  had  b^^n  to  fall  off  during 

^  S$aUr's  Lif^amdlMUn^  toL  li  p.  134. 

*  See  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  lichfield  by  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  1842. 

*  See  Dr.  Kennedy's  evidence  in  Report  of  PnUic  School  Commission. 
^  The  first  school  regmtta  took  place  in  1839. 

^  Bell  scholars  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 
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the  last  two  or  three  years  before  Dr.  Butler  resigned,  and 
had  gone  on    steadily  diminishing    afterwards,  were  very 
small.      In  1841  there  were  only  133  boys  in  the  school, 
and  twenty  years  went  by  subsequently  before  that  number 
was  ever  again  exceeded.     At  one  time  the  numbers  fell 
as  low  as  eighty.     Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for 
this  serious  diminution  of  prosperity.     It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  Rugby  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  public  favour  about  the 
time  that  Dr.  Kennedy  became  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  that,  after  a  few  years,  Harrow  followed  suit    But  the 
nearly  contemporaneotis  foundation  of  three  great  proprietary 
schools,  Cheltenham,  Marlborough,  and  Rossall,^  had  probably 
a  still  more  injurious  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  opening  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  also  exercised 
some  adverse  influence,  for  after  that  took  place  Shrewsbury 
became  much  less  easy  of  access  than  most  of  its  rivals 
among  the  great  schools  of  England.^     It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that,  although  Dr.  Kennedy  did  a  good  deal 
to  improve  the  domestic  arrangements  in  the  two  boarding- 
houses  which  he  retained   in  his  own  hands — providing  a 
single  bed  for  every  boy  instead  of  requiring  it  as  heretofore 
to  be  paid  for  as  a  luxury,  introducing  a  system  of  ventila- 
tion into  the  bedrooms,  and  furnishing  each  bedroom  with 
washing  apparatus  to  supplement  the  common  wash-room,* 
which  had  previously  supplied  the  only  means  of  ablution  ^ 
— Shrewsbury  boys  had  still,  in  spite  of  these  changes,  to 
undergo   discomforts  which  were  becoming  from  year  to 
year  in  most  other  schools  things  of  the  past     And  so 
it  came  about  that  when  the  Public  School  Commissioners 
visited  Shrewsbury  in  1862  they  found  the  school  trustees 
unable  to  disagree  with  their  own  conclusion  that  the  main 

^  Cheltenham  was  founded  in  1841,  Marlborough  in  1843,  <^^  Roasall  in  1S44. 
'  No  railway  reached  Shrewsbury  till  1848. 

*  Dr.  Kennedy  was  in  thb  particular  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  times. 
Several  years  later  than  the  date  of  his  reform  CharCeihouae  boys  had  no 
place  where  they  could  wash  themselves  but  the  gtound-floor  lavatories  known 
as  "Cocks." 

*  See  letter  from  Dr.  Kennedy  to  Secretary  of  Public  School  Commission  in 
Report,  vol.  iL  p.  35a 
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cause  of  the  diminution  of  numbers  had  been  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  boarding-houses.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commissioners  went  so  far  as  to  describe  the  accom- 
modation as  **  utterly  unfit  for  the  present  usages  of  society," 
and  to  declare  his  opinion  that  no  father  could  help  hesi- 
tating to  send  his  son  to  Shrewsbury  if  he  went  to  look  at 
the  school  previously. 

Dr.  Kennedy  himself,  though  with  some  natural  reluctance, 
acknowledged  in  his  evidence  that  the  many  old  Shrewsbury 
men  who  preferred  to  send  their  sons  to  other  public  schools 
might,  "  to  some  extent,"  be  influenced  by  "  a  painful  realiza- 
tion of  the  discomforts  they  had  themselves  endured."  It  is 
worth  while  to  dwell  upon  these  facts,  for  they  enable  us 
to  appreciate  better  the  marvellous  energy  of  the  brilliant 
scholar  and  able  teacher  who,  in  spite  of  the ''  inanition  "  from 
which  Shrewsbury  School  suffered  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  head-mastership,  sent  out  into  the  world  an  array  of 
distinguished  men  of  whom  any  school  might  be  proud. 

Two  boys,  whom  Dr.  Kennedy  found  at  Shrewsbury  in 
1836,  and  who  remained  under  his  change  for  five  years, 
William  Basil  Jones^  and  William  Walsham  How,'  rose  to 
be  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  former,  after  a 

^  miUam  BasU/^nss,  son  of  WiUiam  Tilsley  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Gwyn  Fiyn, 
MMhynlleth,  Higb  Sheriff  of  Cudiganshire  in  1838.  Bom  1832.  At  Shrewsbucy 
School,  1834-1841 ;  head  boy,  1841 ;  scholar  of  Trinity  Collie,  Oxford,  1840^ 
and  Ireland  university  scholar,  1843 ;  and  class  lit  hnm.,  1844 »  Michel  fellow  of 
Qoeen's  CoH^ge,  1848;  fellow  of  Trinity,  1851 ;  Examiner  in  Classical  Modems 
tions,  1856;  Senior  Pioctor,  1861 ;  Prebendary  of  St.  David's,  1859-1865; 
Eiamining  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  of  York,  1861 ;  Vicar  of  Haxby,  Yorkshire^ 
186S-1865 ;  Vicar  of  Bishoptthorpe,  1865-1874 ;  Archdeacon  of  York,  1867- 
1874;  Chancellor  of  York,  1871-1874;  Canon  of  York,  1873-1874;  Bishop  of 
St  David's,  1874-1897.  Anthor,  conjomt^  with  Professor  £.  A.  Freeman,  of 
the  BiUory  mtd  AniiquUia  4fSt.  Davitts, 

*  WWiam  IValskam  Hpm,  son  of  William  Wyberg  How,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury. 
Bom  1833.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1833-1841 ;  B.A.  of  Wadham  College^ 
Oxford,  1845 ;  M.A.,  1847 ;  D.D.,  1886 ;  ordamed,  1846 ;  curate  to  Rev.  T.  L. 
Qaughton  at  Kidderminster,  1846- 1848;  curate  of  Holy  Cross,  Shrewsbury^ 
1848-1851;  Rector  of  Whittington,  Shropshire,  1851-1879;  Rural  Dean  of 
Oswestry,  1853-1879;  Chancellor  of  St.  Amph,  1859*1879;  Select  Preacher  at 
Oxford,  1868  and  1869;  Bishop  Suffitag^  of  London,  under  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Bedford  and  Rector  of  St  Andrew  Undershaft,  1879-1888 ;  Bishop  of 
Wakefield,  1888-1897.    Died  in  Ireland,  August  loth,  1897. 
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distinguished  career  and  useful  academical  work  at  Oxford, 
followed  by  eleven  or  twelve  years  spent  in  Yorkshire  as 
parish  clergyman,  Archdeacon,  and  Canon ;  the  latter,  after 
thirty  years'  parochial  experience,  during  which  he  became 
widely  known  in  England  by  his  Plain  Words  and  other 
religious  works.  But  Basil  Jones  was  by  no  means  the  only 
one  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  pupils  to  become  an  Archdeacon. 
Shrewsbury  School,  indeed,  in  his  time  would  seem  to  have 
furnished  some  special  preparation  for  the  discharge  of 
''archidiaconal  functions." 

Nine  other  Salopians  at  least,  who  were  educated  under 
Kennedy,  became  in  good  time  Archdeacons. 

Robert  Henry  Cobbold,^  who  took  a  second  class  in 
Classics  at  Peterhouse  in  1843,  went  out  to  China  as  a 
missionary,  and  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Ningpo. 

George  Hans  Hamilton'  was  Archdeacon  of  Lindisfame  from 
1865  to  1882,  and  now  fills  the  like  office  in  Northumberland. 

Henry  William  Watkins,^  a  distinguished  theolc^cal 
scholar,  who  has  been  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford,  was 
Archdeacon  of  Northumberland  from  1880  to  1882,  and  then 
became,  in  succession.  Archdeacon  of  Auckland  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham. 

^  Jiaiert  Hmry  Cobbold,  son  of  Robert  Wright  Cobbold,  Esq.,  of  Eye,  Suffolk. 
Bom  1820.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1 833-1839.  After  returning  to  England 
Archdeacon  Cobbold  became  Rector  of  Ross  and  Prebendary  of  Hereford.  Died 
September  15th,  1893. 

'  Ctorgt  Hans  HamUton^  son  of  Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  TuUylisk,  County 
Down.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1835-1842 ;  B.  A.  of  Trinity  Collq;e,  Dublin, 
1845;  M.A.,  1850;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1883;  admitted  M.A.  {ad  eundtm)  at 
Durham,  1853,  and  at  Oxford,  1858;  ordained,  1846;  Vicar  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  and  Chaplain  of  Berwick  Gaol,  1854-1865 ;  Hon.  Omon  of  Durham, 
1863-1882 ;  Vicar  of  Eglingham,  1865-1882 ;  Chaplain  of  Durham  County  Prison, 
1848-1853 ;  Canon  of  Durham  and  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  1882. 

'  Jl^nry  William  Watkins,  son  of  WUliam  Watkins,  Esq.,  of  Uanyetheme, 
County  Monmouth.  B.A.  of  London  University,  1868;  M.A.,  1873;  ordained, 
1870 ;  hon.  fellow  of  King's  College,  London,  1872 ;  curate  of  Pluckley,  Kent, 
1870-1872;  scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  1872-1875 ;  B.A.,  1877;  M.A., 
1878;  Vicar  of  Much  Wenlock,  Shropshire,  1873-1875;  censor,  tutor,  and 
Chaplain  of  King's  College,  London,  1875-1878 ;  Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  1877-1879;  Warden  of  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  1877-1879; 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Durham  University,  1880;  Examining  Chaplain  to 
Bishop  of  Durham,  1879  *  Canon  of  Durham,  1880 ;  Archdeacon  of  Auckland, 
1882 ;  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  1882 ;  Bampton  Lecturer,  1890. 
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Henry  de  Winton,i  who  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1846  as  third  Classic,  became  subsequently 
Archdeacon  of  Brecon. 

Hugh  Morgan,  B.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1847, 
was  made  Canon  and  Archdeacon  of  St  Asaph  in  1877. 

Edwin  Hamilton  GifTord,^  Senior  Classic  and  Senior 
Chancellor's  Medallist  in  1843,  and  afterwards  Head  Master 
of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  was  Archdeacon  of 
London  from  1 884  to  1 889. 

Thomas  Bucknall  Lloyd,*  grandson  of  Dr.  Butler,  and  for 
many  years  Vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  was  Archdeacon 
of  Salop-in-Lichfield  from  1886  to  1896. 

John  Russell  Walker*  was  Archdeacon  of  Chichester  from 
1879  to  1887. 

Thomas  Stevens,*  F.S.A.,  who  graduated  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  a  time  an  assistant  master 
at  the  Charterhouse,  is  now  Archdeacon  of  Essex. 

^  ffenry  de  IVitUon^  son  of  Rev.  Walter  Wilkins,  of  the  Hay,  Brecknockshire. 
Bom  1823.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1835-1842 ;  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  Browne  Medal  for  Greek  Ode,  1845;  B.A.,  1846;  M.A.,  1^9; 
Rector  of  Bonghrood,  Radnorshire,  1849-1881 ;  Rural  Dean  of  Brecon,  1864- 
1880;  Examining  Chaplain  to  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1874-1883;  Rector  of 
Cefhllys  with  Llandrindod,  188 1 ;  Archdeacon  of  Brecon,  1875.  Died  at  Tenby, 
April  7th,  1895. 

'  Edwin  Hamilton  Gifford,  See  List  of  Masters  in  Appendix,  where  other 
details  are  given  of  some  of  Dr.  Gifford's  various  dbtinctions. 

'  Thomas  Btuknall  Uoyd^  son  of  John  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury, 
banker.  Bom  1824.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1831  to  1842 ;  scholar  of  St.  John's 
CoUege,  Cambridge;  B.A.,  1846;  M.A.,  1849;  curate  of  Lillesholl,  1848-185 1 ; 
Vicar  of  Meole  Brace,  1851-1854;  Proctor  in  Convocation,  1885-1886;  Preb- 
endary of  Lichfield,  1870 ;  Rural  Dean  of  Shrewsbury,  1873-1887 ;  Rector  of 
Edgmond,  Shropshire,  1888.  Died  February  26th,  1896.  Chairman  of  the 
school  Governing  Body  for  the  last  few  years  before  he  died. 

^  John  Russell  Walker ^  son  of  John  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Bury,  Lancashire.  Bom 
1837.  B.A.  of  University  College,  Oxford,  1859;  2nd  dass  lit.  hum.;  M.A., 
1862 ;  ordained,  1862 ;  curate  of  Middleton,  1862- 1865 ;  perpetual  curate  of 
Walmesley,  1865-1868  ;  Rector  of  Heywood,  Lancashire,  1870-1874 ;  Omon  of 
Chichester,  1874-1887.    Died  October  30th,  1887. 

'  Thomas  Stevens,  B.A.,  1863;  M.A.,  1867  ;  F.S.A.,  1889;  assistant  master 
of  the  Charterhouse,  1863-1866  ;  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Charterhouse,  1865-1866 ; 
curate  of  Woodford,  Hants,  1866-1868 ;  curate  of  St  Mark's,  Victoria  Docks, 
1868-1870 ;  Vicar,  1870-1872 ;  curate  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  1872-1873 ; 
curate  of  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  1873-75 ;  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Viaoria  Docks, 
1875-82;  Vicar  of  Safiron  Walden,  1882-89;  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Stratford, 
1889 ;  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  1894. 
Z 
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Francis  Morse,^  who  was  in  the  lower  sixth  when  Dr. 
Kennedy  began  work  in  1836,  went  up  to  St.  John's 
Collie,  Cambridge,  in  1838,  and  was  seventh  Classic  in 
1842.  He  was  afterwards  Vicar  of  St.  Maiy's,  Nottingham, 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  oF 
Lincoln.  He  was  held  in  high  reputation  as  an  impressive 
preacher. 

James  Fleming,  Canon  of  York  and  Chaplain-in-Ordinary 
to  the  Queen,  was  at  Shrewsbury  1846- 1849. 

Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,*  who  gained  various  theo- 
logical distinctions  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  did  useful 
work  as  Principal  of  the  Ely  Theological  Collie,  is  now 
Dean  of  Lichfield. 

Robert  Eyton,'  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  George  Herbert 
Whitaker,^  who  was  bracketed  Senior  Classic  at  Cambridge 
in  1870,  and  has  been  a  Canon  Residentiary  both  at  Truro 
and  Hereford,  were  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  latter  part  of  Dr. 
Kennedy's  head-mastership. 

^  Framcis  Atone,  ion  of  Thomas  Mone,  Esq.,  of  Blnndestoo,  Lowestoft.  Bom 
1819.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1834-1838;  perpetual  curate  of  Ladywood,  Kr- 
mmgham,  1854- 1864 ;  Hulsean  Lecturer,  1863 ;  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge, 
1857,  1859,  1868,  1878.    Died  1888. 

'  Herheri  Mortinur  Lwkoek,  Scholar  and  afterwards  fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge ;  B.A.  (2nd  class  Classical  Tripos),  1858 ;  M.A.,  i86a ;  D.D.,  1879. 
He  gained  the  Scholefield  and  Cams  Greek  Testament  Prizes,  the  Crosse  Theolo- 
gical scholarship  and  the  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  scholarship,  and  ¥ras  in  the  ist  class  of 
the  Theological  Tripos  in  i860.  He  also  carried  off  the  Members'  Prize  for  a  Latin 
Essay  on  three  occasions.  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Cambridge,  1 862-1 863,  and  again, 
1865- 1875;  Rector  of  Gayhurst  with  Stoke  Goldington,  1863-1865;  Canon  of 
Ely,  1875-1892 ;  Principal  of  Ely  Theological  College,  1876-1887 ;  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  1873- 1887 ;  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge,  1865, 
1874,  1875,  1883,  1884,  and  1892 ;  Dean  of  Lichfield,  1892.  Author  of  various 
theological  works. 

'  Robert  Eytom  B.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1869;  M. A.,  1872;  curate 
of  St  NichoUs',  Guildford,  1870-1878 ;  curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
1878-1884;  Sub-Almoner  to  the  Queen,  1883;  Rector  of  Upper  Chelsea, 
1884-1895 ;  Rector  of  St  Margaret's  and  Canon  of  Westminster,  1895. 

«  George  Herbert  Whitaker.  Second  Bell  scholar,  1867;  B.A.,  1870;  fellow 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1870-1892 ;  curate  of  St  Michael's,  Gam* 
bridge,  1875-1877;  Omon  of  Truro,  1885-1886;  Whitehall  Preacher,  1888-1889; 
Canon  of  Hereford,  1 889-1892 ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  two  Bishops  of  Truro 
and  the  late  Bishop  of  Wakefield. 
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A  much  older  pupil  of  his,  the  Rev.  Godfrey  Thring.i  jg 
well  known  for  his  beautiful  hymns  and  sacred  lyrics. 

Of  the  brilliant  band  of  Shrewsbury  scholars  who  graduated 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  between  1842  and  1852  several 
occupy  a  distinguished  position  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
Mr.  Hugh  A.  J.  Munro's^'  edition  of  Lucretius  has  been 
described  as  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Latin  scholar- 
ship by  any  Englishman  during  the  present  century. 
Certainly  it  enjoys  a  European  reputation.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  great  edition  of  Juvenal,  published  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,*  who  became  Professor  of  Latin  when 
Mr.  Munro  resigned  in  1872,  and  who  is  almost  as  widely 
known  for  his  profound  antiquarian  researches  as  for  his 
brilliant  classical  scholarship. 

William  George  Clark,*  who  went  up 'to  Trinity  Collie, 
Cambridge,  two  years  after  Munro,  although  he  was  not,  like 

>  Godfrey  TkHng^  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gale  Dalton  Thring,  of  Alford,  Castle- 
Gary,  Somerset  B.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  1845  *  ordained,  1846 ;  curate 
of  Stratfield  Turgis,  1 845-1850;  curate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  1850*1853;  carate  of 
Enston,  Norfolk,  1856 ;  cniate  of  Arberfield,  Berks,  1857 ;  Rector  of  Alford 
with  Homblotton,  Somerset,  1858- 1 892 ;  Rural  Dean  of  Castle-Cary,  1867- 
1876. 

*  Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone  Munro,    At  Shrewsbury  School,  1833-1838;  head 

boy,    1838 ;    Crayen  scholar,   1841 ;   second  Classic  and  Senior  Chancellor's 

Medallist,  1842;  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,    1843;   Examiner  for 

the  Classical  Tripos,  1851;   Professor  of  Latin,  1869.     Mr.   Munro's  election 

to  the  professorship  was  commemorated  by  Richard  Shilleto  in  one  of  his  happy 

conplets  :— 

Esto  professor  carus  editor  Cari, 

Cams  Sabrinse,  carior  suae  Grantee. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Munro's  Lucretius  was  published  in  i86a     He  died  at 
Rome,  March  30th,  1885. 

'  Professor  John  Eyten  Bickersteth  Mayor  b  sui  Hon.  LL.D.  of  Aberdeen  and 
an  Hon.  D.CL.  of  Oxford.  He  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  from  1838  to  1844, 
and  head  boy,  1843-44;  third  Classic,  1848;  fellow  of  St.  John's  Collie, 
Cambridge,  1849 ;  Public  Librarian,  i864>i867 ;  editor  of  Baker's  History 
of  St.  /oAn's  Coliege,  the  college  register  of  admissions,  and  other  valuable 
antiquarian  works.  Professor  Mayor  has  from  the  first  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
the  *'01d  Catholic"  movement. 

*  WiUiam  George  Clark,  Bom  March  21st,  1821.  At  Shrewsbury  School, 
1838-1840 ;  head  boy,  184a  Mr.  Clark  wrote  charming  accounts  of  his  toun 
in  Spain  and  Greece  in  1849  *>^cl  1S561  the  former  under  the  title  of  GaMpacho^ 
and  the  latter  under  that  of  The  Peloponnesus.  He  died  at  York,  November  6th, 
Z878. 
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his  school-fellow,  successful  in  gaining  a  university  scholar- 
ship, showed  his  poetic  taste  and  his  skill  in  composition 
by  carrying  off  the  Porson  Prize  and  three  Browne  Medals. 
In  1844  he  was  placed  second  in  the  first  class  of  the 
Classical  Tripos  and  was  Junior  Chancellor's  Medallist, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college. 
Henceforth,  except  during  the  vacations,  Mr.  Clark  resided 
in  Cambridge  almost  continuously  until  1873.  He  filled 
the  office  of  college  tutor  and  subsequently  that  of  vice- 
master,  and  from  1857  to  1869  he  was  public  orator  of  the 
university.  In  1852  he  examined  for  the  Classical  Tripos. 
Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1850, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Kennedy  and  the  Rev.  James  Riddell, 
Mr.  Clark  edited  the  Sabrince  Corolla.  He  also  edited  the 
Cambridge  Essays  in  1855,  and  helped  to  establish  ^e  Journal 
of  Philology.  But  his  chief  literary  work  was  The  Cambridge 
Shakespeare^  in  the  editing  of  which  he  had  the  assistance, 
first,  of  the  Rev.  John  Glover,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  W. 
Aldis  Wright.1  Few  who  knew  William  George  Clark  can 
readily  forget  his  genial  wit,  his  brilliant  conversation,  his 
refined  taste,  and  his  kindliness  of  heart.  His  proposed 
edition  of  Aristophanes^  on  which  he  laboured  for  many 
years,  might  perhaps  have  earned  him  a  reputation  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  his  school-fellows,  Munro  and  Mayor, 
had  his  health  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  allowed  him 
to  complete  it  Edward  Meredith  Cope^  was  a  praepostor 
when  Dr.  Butler  left  Shrewsbury  in   1836,  and  had  some 

^  It  is  only  right  to  mention  that,  from  the  time  Mr.  Aldb  Wright's  co- 
operation in  Th^  Cambridgt  Shakespeare  commenced,  the  chief  part  of  the  work 
was  due  to  his  labours. 

'  Edward  Meredith  Cope^  son  of  Charles  Cope,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham.  Bom 
July  28th,  18 1 8.  Hb  school  education  began  at  Ludlow,  but  he  removed  to 
Shrewsbury  in  1832,  and  remained  there  for  five  years.  Head  boy  in  1837; 
B.A.,  184 1 ;  M.A.,  1844;  fellow,  1845;  ordained,  1848.  In  1867  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Greek  professorship  to  which  the  Council  of  the  Senate 
elects,  and  received  the  same  number  of  votes  as  Dr.  Kennedy.  Subsequently, 
the  Vice-chancellor  and  the  Master  of  Trinity  differing  in  opinion,  the  choice 
rested  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  Chancellor  of  the  university,  who 
selected  Dr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Cope's  health  broke  down  two  years  later,  and 
he  died  in  1873.    (^^^-  ^f  ^^'  ^*^&) 
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fifteen  months  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  teaching  before  he  went 
up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1837.  He  gained 
the  Porson  Prize  in  1839,  and  in  1841  he  was  Senior 
Classic.  Like  Munro  and  Clark  he  resided  most  of  his 
life  at  Cambridge,  and  took  his  share  in  the  college  tuition. 
In  1850,  185 1,  and  1853  he  was  an  examiner  for  the  Classical 
Tripos.  The  chief  literary  work  with  which  Mr.  Cope's  name 
is  associated  is  an  edition  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  which 
was  published  posthumously  in  1877  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Sandys,  fellow  and  tutor  of  St  John's  College,  and 
public  orator. 

Another  brilliant  Salopian  of  those  days  was  James 
Riddell,^  for  many  years  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  a  man  whose  fine  scholarship  was  widely 
recognized,  and  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  Sabrina  Corolla.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
include  among  the  modem  Salopians  who  have  attained 
high  literary  distinction  the  name  of  Robert  Bum,'  the 
gifted  author  of  Rofne  and  the  CampagnUy  another  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  shared  with 
Lord  Macnaghten  and  the  late  James  Lempriere  Hammond 
the  first  place  in  the  Classical  Tripos  of  1852. 

Many  other  Shrewsbury  pupils  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  after 
taking  high  honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  have  done, 
or  are  still  doing,  useful  work  for  their  university.     Edwin 

^  James  Riddell^  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Riddell,  Rector  of  Easton,  Hants.  At 
Shrewsbury  School  from  1838  to  1841 ;  elected  scholar  of  Balliol  in  November, 
1840,  but  did  not  go  into  residence  at  Oxford  till  October,  1841 ;  head  boy 
when  he  left  school;  placed  in  ist  class  lit  hum.  and  3rd  dass  mathematics 
in  1845  *  elected  fellow  of  Balliol,  1845 ;  ordained,  1852 ;  Classical  Examiner, 
1865-^ ;  Classical  Moderator,  1865-66 ;  Proctor  and  Select  Preacher  in  1862. 
Died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  September  14th,  1866,  aged  forty-three.  Dr.  Kennedy 
regarded  James  Riddell  as  one  of  the  best  scholars,  if  not  the  best,  that  he 
ever  sent  out 

^  Ri^ert  Bum,  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1842-1848;  2nd  class  in  Natural 
Science,  1853;  Examiner  for  Classical  Tripos,  1862  and  1883;  Praelector  of 
Roman  History  and  Archaeology  at  Trinity  College,  1873;  Hon.  LL.D.  of 
Glasgow  University,  1883.  Besides  his  Rome  and  the  Campagna  Mr.  Bum  has 
published  useful  raised  maps  of  Rome  and  Athens  and  a  guide  to  the  ruins 
at  Rome,  under  the  title  Old  Rome, 
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Charles  Clark,^  Senior  Classic  and  Senior  Chancellor's  Medal- 
list  in  1858,  has  been  for  many  years  R^us  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  at  Cambridge,  and  has  also  served  on  several  occasions 
as  one  of  the  examiners  in  the  Classical  and  Law  Triposes. 
Arthur  Holmes,^  whose  undergraduate  career  at  Cambridge 
was  hardly  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Kennedy  himself,  was  for 
many  years  classical  lecturer  at  St.  John's  and  Clare  Collies, 
and  examined  four  times  for  the  Classical  Tripos.  Henry  Mel- 
ville Gwatkin  *  who  is  now  Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Cambridge,  enjoys  the  unprecedented  honour  of 
having  gained  a  first  class  in  no  less  than  four  different 
Triposes.  William  Francis  Smith,*  late  fellow  and  tutor  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  acted  for  many  years  as  a 
lecturer  for  his  collie.  Henry  Arthur  Morgan,*  master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  did  much  by  his  ability  and  energy 
as  tutor  to  raise  the  position  of  his  college  in  the  university. 
He  has  also  served  on  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  and  has 
been  Select  Preacher  at  the  University  Church.  Charles 
Edward  Graves,^  who  shared  the  Porson  Prize  in  186 1  with  the 
present  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  and  was  second 

1  £iiwiH  Charles  Clark,  Browne  Medallist,  1856  ;  B.A.,  1858 ;  M.A.,  1861 ; 
LL.M.,  187 1 ;  Examiner  for  the  Oassical  Tripos  in  1866,  1867,  187 1,  and  1872  ; 
formerly  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  but  now  of  St  John's ;  member  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

*  Arthur  Holmes,  At  Shrewsbury  School  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  a  praepostor 
for  more  than  a  third  of  the  time  ;  head  boy,  1853-1855.  In  his  freshman's  year 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  elected  first  Bell  scholar  and  Craven 
university  scholar,  and  before  taking  his  degree  he  gained  the  Porson  Prize  three 
times  and  one  of  the  Browne  Medals  twice,  besides  carrying  off  the  Chancellor's 
Medal  for  an  English  poem.     In  1858  he  graduated  as  second  Classic. 

>  Henry  Melville  Gwaikin.  B. A,  1867 ;  M.A.,  1870.  Professor  Gwatkin 
graduated  at  St.  John's  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  but  is  now  a 
fellow  of  Emmanuel.  The  four  Triposes  in  which  he  gained  a  first  class  were  the 
Mathematical,  Classical,  Theological,  and  Moral  Sciences. 

^  IVilliam  Francis  Smith  was  second  Classic  in  1 866.  He  edited  Rabelais 
a  few  years  ago  *'  carefully  and  efficiently." 

*  Henry  Arthur  Morgan,  B.A.  (twenty-sixth  Wrangler),  1853  ;  M.A.,  1856; 
D.D.,  1886 ;  Sadlerian  Lecturer  at  Jesus  College,  1853-1863 ;  Mathematical 
Lecturer,  1 858-1 885  ;  fellow,  1 858-1 885  ;  tutor,  1863-1885;  member  of  the 
CouncU  of  the  Senate,  1868-1872 ;  Select  Preacher  for  the  University,  1886  and 

1893- 

*  Charles  Edward  Graves,    Head  boy,  1857-1858 ;  Examiner  for  the  Classical 

Tripos  in  1870,  1871,  1875,  i^3>  i^*  ^^  i^^* 
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Classic  in  1862,  is  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  St  John's  College,  at 
Cambridge,  and  has  been  a  frequent  examiner  for  the  Classical 
Tripos.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Dr.  Butler's  time  a  pre- 
ponderating majority  of  those  of  his  pupils  who  went  to  the 
universities  became  Cambridge  men.  But  this  preference  for 
the  banks  of  the  Cam  was  much  more  marked  during  the 
head-mastership  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  although  Oxford  has  not 
been  without  some  distinguished  representatives  of  Shrews- 
bury besides  those  who  have  been  already  mentioned. 
William  Inge,^  who  took  a  first  class  in  Moderations  in  1852, 
and  in  the  final  Classical  School  in  1853,  is  now  Provost  of 
Worcester  Collie.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Greorge  Osborne 
Morgan,'  Bart,  Q.C,  gained  a  Craven  university  scholarship, 
the  Eldon  Law  scholarship  and  other  distinctions  while  he 
was  at  Oxford,  and  had  subsequently  a  successful  career  both 
at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  repeated 
Brancker's  feat  of  gaining  a  university  scholarship  while 
still  a  schoolboy.  John  Emilius  Lancelot  Shadwell,'  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  Shrewsbury  School,  carried  off  the  Ireland  and 
Craven  scholarships,  and  took  a  first  class,  both  in  Modera- 
tions and  in  the  final  Classical  School.  Patrick  Cumin,^  CB., 
a  Balliol  man,  who  filled  for  some  years  the  oflice  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Education  Department,  was  also  educated  as  a 
boy  at  Shrewsbury. 

^  WiiHam  IngB,  B.A.,  1853;  M.A.,  1855;  curate  of  Cnyke,  Yorkshire^ 
1857-1875 ;  Viar  of  Alrewas  with  Fndley,  Staffordshire,  1875-1881 ;  Examin- 
ing Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1880-1891,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  1891*1893;  Provost  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  1881. 

'  George  Osborne  Morgan,  Originally  a  member  of  Worcester  College,  bat 
elected  to  the  Stowell  Civil  Law  fellowship  at  University  College  in  1850 ;  ist 
class  lit  hum.,  1850 ;  prise  for  English  Essay,  1850 ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1853 ; 
Treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1890 ;  M.P.  for  Denbighshire,  1868-1885;  M.P.  for 
East  Denbighshire,  1885-1897 ;  created  a  baronet  in  1892.     Died  1897. 

'  John  Emilius  Lamelot  Shadwell,  son  of  Rev.  J.  £.  Shadwell,  of  Southamp- 
ton. Head  boy  at  Shrewsbury,  1859-1861 ;  matriculated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  x86i,  aged  eighteen;  Ireland  university  scholar,  1864;  Cnaren 
university  scholar,  1865 ;  ist  class  lit.  hum.,  1865 ;  Junior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  1861-1866;  Senior  Student,  1866-1887;  B.A.,  1865;  M.A.,  1869; 
called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1869. 

*  iV^rw^CifiwM,  son  of  William  Cumin,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  M.D.  Bom  1823; 
B.A.,  1845 ;  M.A.,  1850;  called  to  the  liar  (Inner  Temple),  1855.     Died  189a 
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It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Shrewsbury  has  not  of 
late  years  sent  out  many  men  into  the  world  who  have  in 
after  life  risen  to  high  position  as  lawyers  or  politicians. 
Some  exceptional  cases  there  are,  no  doubt,  besides  that  of 
Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan.    George  Druce,^  Q.c,  fellow  of" 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  who  was  bracketed  Senior  Classic  in 
1843,  ^^d  attained  a  very  high  position  at  the  Chancery  Bar 
when  his  career  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse.    Lord  Thring,^  third  Classic  in  1 841,  who  was 
Counsel  to  the  Home  Office  for  some  years  and  subsequently 
Parliamentary  Secretary,  was  at  Shrewsbury  School    So  also 
were  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Raikes,*  who  represented 
the  university  of  Cambridge  for  some  years  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  made  a  very  successful  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees ;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Tomlinson  Hibbert,* 

^  George  Druce  was  the  eldest  of  six  brothers  who  were  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury. He  gained  the  Porson  Prize  twice  while  he  was  an  undergraduate,  and 
was  recorded  9&proxime  accessit  when  his  old  school -fellow  Gifford  gained  the  Pitt 
university  scholarship  in  1842.  He  was  Junior  Chancellor's  Medallist  in  1843. 
In  addition  to  his  dassical  suid  legal  eminence,  Mr.  Druce  deserved  the  credit 
that  is  always  given  in  England  to  a  ''good  sportsman." 

^  Henry  Thring^  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gale  Dalton  Thring,  of  Alford  House, 
Somerset.  Bom  1818.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1831-1837  :  B.A.  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  1841 ;  M.A.,  1844 ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1845  ;  Counsel  to  the 
Home  Office,  1S60-1868 ;  Parliamentary  Counsel,  1868-1886;  K.C.B.,  1873; 
raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Baron  Thring,  1886  ;  hon.  fellow  of  Magdalene  College, 
and  member  of  the  Governing  Body  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

'  Henry  Cecil Raikes,  son  of  Henry  Raikes,  Esq.,  R^;istrar  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chester.  Born  November  25th,  1838.  In  the  sixth  form  at  Shrewsbury  when  only 
thirteen  years  old;  head  boy,  1856;  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1859  ; 
B.A.  (2nd  class  Classical  Tripos),  i860;  President  of  the  University  Union  Society ; 
called  to  the  Bar,  1863  ;  contested  the  boroughs  of  Derby,  Chester,  and  Devon- 
port  unsuccessfully  before  he  was  elected,  in  1868,  M.P.  for  Chester ;  Chairman 
of  Committees,  1 874- 1 880 ;  in  1880  Raikes  lost  his  seat  for  Chester,  but  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Preston  in  1882,  and  later  in  the  year  for  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his  death  in  1891 ;  Postmaster- 
Ceneial,  1886-1891 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  1880-1891 ; 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  EHocesan  Conferences,  1880-1886 ;  Hon.  LL.D.  of 
Cambridge.  Raikes  was  a  strong  Churchman,  a  clever  debater,  and  a  good 
scholar.  In  Dr.  Kennedy's  opinion  he  would  have  taken  a  hig^  place  in  the 
Classical  Tripos  had  he  remained  at  school  a  year  longer.  (Diet,  of  Nat,  Bieg.) 

^  John  Tomlinson  Hibbert.    Bom  1824.     B.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1847  ;  M.A.,  X851 ;  M.P.  for  Oldham,  1862-1874, 1877-1886,  and  1892- 
1895;  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  1873- 1S74  and  1880-1883; 
'Under    Secretary   to  the    Home    Department,   1883-1884;    Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  1886 ;  Secreta  y  to  the  Treasury,   1892-1895. 
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K.CB,,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  school  Governing  Body, 
who  has  sat  in  several  Parliaments  for  Oldham,  and  has 
held  various  Ministerial  offices.  Richard  Saul  Ferg^uson,^  M.A., 
LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions  for  Cumberland,  and  an  antiquarian  of 
distinction,  is  another  well-known  Salopian,  and  a  few  ad- 
ditional names  of  fairly  successful  lawyers  might  be  added.^ 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commissioners  in 
1 862  Dr.  Kennedy  said  that "  in  public  life,  at  the  Bar,  and 
in  the  army,  Shrewsbury  has  been  sparingly  represented  in 
point  of  numbers  "...  that  "  the  bulk  of  Salopian  names  is 
to  be  found  in  the  clerical  profession "...  and  that  *'  their 
fields  of  active  usefulness  have  been  the  universities,  the 
schools,  and  the  parishes  of  England." 

Certainly  neither  the  army  nor  the  navy  drew  many 
recruits  from  Shrewsbury  School  between  1836  and  1866, 
although  the  names  of  a  few  boys  may  be  found  in  the 
school  lists  who  gained  in  after  life  some  distinction  in  one 
or  other  of  those  two  branches  of  her  Majesty's  service. 

^  Riehard  Saul  Ferguson.  Bora  at  Carlisle  1837 ;  B.A.  of  St.  John's  Collie, 
Cambridge  (twenty-seventh  Wrangler),  i860;  M.A.,  1863;  LLwM.,  1874;  called 
to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1862.    Has  twice  been  Mayor  of  Carlisle. 

'  Ratdiffe  Pring  served  as  Attoroey-General  in  Queensland  in  five  administra- 
tions, and  was  subsequenUy  a  Puisne  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  colony. 
He  died  in  1885.  Sir  John  Smalman  Smith,  who  graduated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1870,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  Bar,  was  made  a  Puisne  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  1883,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
of  the  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty  at  Lagos  in  1886,  and  Chief  Justice  in  1889. 
William  Wynne  Ffoulkes  has  been  County  Court  Judge  of  the  Chester  district 
since  1875.  Francis  Williams  Raikes,  m.a.  and  LL.D.,  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, Q.a,  has  also  been  recently  made  a  County  Court  judge.  Other  well- 
known  Salopian  lawyers  are  Samuel  Hawkesley  Burbury,  who  was  head  boy 
1849-1850,  and  subsequently  graduated  in  1854  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge^ 
as  second  Classic,  fifteenth  Wrangler,  and  Jtmior  Chancellor's  Medallist,  after 
gaining  the  Craven  university  scholarship  and  a  Porson  Prize  while  an  under- 
graduate ;  Cyril  Dodd,  Q.c,  who  took  a  fint  class  in  mathematics  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  in  1865,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Maldon 
Division  of  Essex  from  189a  to  1895,  and  B.  Francis  Williams,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of 
Cardiff.  Alfred  Cock,  Q.C.,  who  died  within  the  last  few  months  at  a  compaim- 
tively  early  age,  was  also  at  Shrewsbury  School.  Another  old  Salopian,  John 
Spencer  Phillips,  who  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge*  and  was  an 
excellent  oar  and  cricketer,  now  occupies  a  distinguished  commercial  position  as 
Chairman  of  Lloyd's  Banking  Co. 
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General  Horace  Montagu,  R.E.,  C.B.,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  served  through  the  Crimean  War,  except  during  a 
few  months  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Odessa.  Colonel 
Charles  Townshend  Wilson,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards^ 
author  of  The  Duke  of  Berwick^  Marshal  of  France  ;  LieuL- 
Colonel  Henry  Warter  Meredith,  and  Colonel  Thomas  Basil 
Fanshawe,  also  fought  in  the  Crimea.  Major-General  John 
Robert  Sladen,  Major-General  Horatio  Nelson  Davies,  Captain 
E^ton,  R.N.,  Commissary-General  Arthur  William  Downes, 
Colonel  Arthur  James  Poole,  C.B.,  and  Lieut-Colonel  Charles 
Edward  Yate,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G.,  are  other  exceptional  cases. 

Of  the  Salopians  who  have  done,  or  are  still  doing,  valuable 
work  in  two  of  the  fields  of  usefulness  to  which  Dr.  Kennedy 
alludes,  numerous  examples  have  already  been  given,  and  to 
educational  work  in  schools,  the  third  of  these,  several  of  his 
most  distinguished  pupils  have  devoted  some  of  the  best 
years  of  their  lives.  Edwin  Hamilton  Gifibrd,  Senior  Classic 
in  1843,  was  second  master  of  Shrewsbury  from  1843  ^^ 
1848,  and  Head  Master  of  Birmingham  from  1848  to  1862. 
Stephen  Poyntz  Denning,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Dur- 
ham, was  Head  Master  of  Worcester  Cathedral  School,  and 
afterwards  Warden  of  Bradfield  College.  Edward  Lawford 
Brown,^  Senior  Classic  and  Senior  Chancellor's  Medallist  in 
1858,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  an 
assistant  master  at  Marlborough  College  from  1856  to  i86o. 
Alexander  William  Potts,^  second  Classic  and  Junior  Chan- 

^  Edward  Lawford  BrewH,  Head  boy,  1851-1852 ;  first  Bell  scholar,  1853 ; 
froxinu  accissit  to  Craven  university  scholar,  1855 ;  Porson  Prise,  1855.  Died 
at  Marlborough,  May  9th,  i860. 

>  Alixander  William  Potts  was  bracketed  second  Classie  with  James  Robert- 
son, late  Head  Master  of  Haileybory,  in  the  same  year  in  which  his  school-fellow, 
£.  C.  Qark,  was  Senior  Classic.  Many  old  friends  have  a  lively  recollection  6f 
^  the  long  but  not  stern  swell  '*  of  whom  C.  S.  Calverley  speaks  in  one  of  his 
humorous  poems,  whose  genial  temperament,  wide  range  of  information,  keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  musical  voice  made  him  a  very  pleasant  companion  at 
Cambridge  between  1854  and  i86a  To  their  Head  Master's  Shrewsbury  training 
may  be  attributed  in  great  measure  the  large  number  of  university  prices  carried 
off  by  Fettes  boys  within  a  few  years,  including  six  Porson  Prizes.  Some  know- 
ledge of  Potts's  sterling  character,  as  well  as  of  the  excellent  woric  which  he  did 
at  Fettes  College,  may  be  gleaned  from  a  volume  of  his  School  Sermomr,  which 
was  published  shortly  after  his  death. 
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cellor's  Medallist  in  1858,  fellow  and  lecturer  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  an  assistant  master  at 
Charterhouse  and  Rugby,  was  appointed  Head  Master  of 
Fettes  Collie,  Edinburgh,  in  1870,  and  continued  his  very 
successful  work  there  till  his  death  in  1889. 

Henry  Whitehead  Moss,  Senior  Classic  in  1864,  has  been 
Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  since  1866. 

Geoi^e  Preston,  late  fellow  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  who  took  a  first  class  in  classics  in  1864,  was 
an  assistant  master  at  Shrewsbury  from  1864  to  1870,  and 
at  Birmingham  from  1870  to  1872,  and  was  subsequently 
Head  Master,  first  of  Ruthin  School  from  1872  to  1875,  ^"^ 
then  of  the  King's  School,  Chester,  from  1875  to  1888. 

George  Hanley  Hallam,^  Senior  Classic  in  1869,  and 
late  fellow  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge,  has  been  for 
many  years  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow.  Other  names 
might  be  added,  but  enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  occupa- 
tions in  after  life  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  pupils.  Of  the  incidental 
events  of  school  life  during  his  head-mastership  there  are 
a  few  which  should  not  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
Naturally  enough  the  steady  diminution  of  the  school 
numbers,  which  commenced  in  Dr.  Butler's  time  and 
continued  subsequently  until,  in  1841,  there  were  only  133 
boys  in  the  school,  was  the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety 
to  his  successor.  But  it  so  happened  that  Shrewsbury  met 
with  a  very  remarkable  success  in  the  Classical  Tripos  of  that 
year  at  Cambridge,  the  first  three  places  being  all  attained 
by  men  who  had  been  educated  at  that  school.  Advantage 
of  this  occurrence  was  at  once  taken  by  the  leading  in- 
habitants of  Shropshire  to  present  Dr.  Kennedy  with  an 
address,^  assuring  him  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  neighbours,  and  the  perfect  confidence  which  they 
reposed  in  him  as  the  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School 
This  address  was  signed  by  about  200  persons,  including 

'  Georgit  Hanky  Hallam,  Head  boy,  1864- 1865  ;  gained  the  Cmyen  uniTenity 
seholaiship  and  three  Browne  Medals  while  an  undeigraduate ;  bracketed  Senior 
Qasaio  in  1869. 

'  The  address  was  presented  in  March,  1841. 
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the  school  trustees,  several  peers  and  members  of  Parliament, 
forty-four    magistrates,    and    the    chief   professional    men, 
merchants,  and  tradesmen  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  presented  to  Dr.  Kennedy  in  Top  Schools  by 
Mr.  John  Loxdale,  the  Mayor,  who  went  thither  in  state 
for  the  purpose,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  Corporation* 
Dr.  Kennedy's  reply  to  the  address,  which  is  preserved  in 
a  letter  written   by  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
published  in  1842,  is  of  special  interest,  both  as  a  careful 
statement  of  the  chief  motives  which  induced  him  to  accept 
the  head-mastership  of  Shrewsbury,^  and  also  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  principles  on  which  he  based,  or  desired  to 
base,  his  dealings  with  the  boys  under  his  charge.    These 
were,    he    emphatically    stated,    to    be    lenient,   and    even 
indulgent,  so  far  as  he  could  be  so,  consistently  with  the 
strictness  which  is  needful  in  matters  of  vital  import;  to 
reduce  corporal  punishment  within  the  narrowest  limits;  to 
deal  with  boys  as  rational  beings,  by  explaining  to  them 
the  reasons  of  discipline  and  the  just  motives  to  obedience ; 
to  give  credence  to  every  boy  of  unimpeached  character,  and 
to  make  his  pupils  generally,  and  the  elder  boys  especially, 
understand  and  feel  that  his  advice  and  assistance  would 
always  be  at  their  disposal,  and  that  if  they  erred  for  want 
of  a  counsellor  and  friend  the  fault  would  be  their  own. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  same  year,  1841,  an  anonymous 
letter  appeared  in  one  of  the  London  newspapers,  in  which 
imputations  were  made  against  the  religious  teaching  given 
in  the  school.    Among  other  allegations  it  was  stated  by  the 
writer  of  the  letter  that  he  believed  that  three  of  the  masters 
who  held  "  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  "  were  engaged  in 
"  pouring  out  their  curses  loud  and  deep  upon  the  principles 
of  Protestantism,"  that  one  of  them  had  taught  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Chad's 
Church,  and  that  the  pupil  of  another  had  recently  become 
a    Roman    Catholic.     Neither    accuracy  nor    fairness    can 

^  Prominent  among  the  motives  which  Dr.  Kennedy  mentioned  were  his  strong 
affection  for  his  old  school  and  his  earnest  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  its  system. 
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reasonably  be  expected  from  an  anonymous  assailant,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  theological  questions.  The  sermon  to  which 
he  referred  had  been  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Linwood, 
the  distinguished  scholar,  who  was  then  an  assistant  curate 
of  St  Chad's,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  able  exposition  of 
the  teaching  of  some  of  the  most  honoured  theological 
writers  whom  the  Church  of  England  has  known  since  the 
Reformation. 

The  incident  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  affording  an  illus- 
tration of  the  loyal  support  which  Dr.  Kennedy  invariably 
extended  to  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  of  the  intense 
dislike  which,  like  his  predecessor,  he  felt  for  meanness^ 
intolerance,  and  narrow-mindedness.  Much  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  took  place  on  the  subject  is  printed  in 
Dr.  Kennedy's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

Mr.  Linwood,  whose  undei^^duate  career  at  Oxford  was 
one  of  almost  unparalleled  brilliancy,  had  been  for  about  two 
years  an  assistant  master  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  to  him 
Dr.  Kennedy  had  given  up  much  of  the  teaching  of  the 
sixth  form,  while  he  himself  exercised  a  general  supervision 
over  the  instruction  of  the  rest  of  the  school  with  the  view 
of  raising  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  lower  forms.  Of 
this  master  Dr.  Kennedy  said  that  he  was  "  one  of  the  best 
scholars,  and  most  upright  and  single-hearted  men,"  it  had 
ever  been  his  lot  to  know.^  But  Mr.  Linwood  was  not  the 
only  master  whom  Dr.  Kennedy  associated  with  himself  in 
the  teaching  of  the  sixth  form.  Mr.  T.  F.  Henney  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Kennedy*  had  both  been  in  the  habit  of  t&king 
the  sixth  {ox  private  lesson  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Mr. 
GifTord  did  the  same  when  he  became  second  master  in  1843. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Evans  is  also  said,  during  some  years  of  his  stay 
at  Shrewsbury,  to  have  added  to  the  regular  teaching  of  the 

^  See  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  by  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  1S42. 

*  Mr.  Henney  left  Shrewsbury  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W. 
}.  Kennedy,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  Head  Master,  who  only  remained  about 
two  years. 
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fifth  form  the  superintendence  of  much  of  the  sixth  form 
composition  exercises.^ 

In  1843  Dr.  Kennedy  was  made  a  Prebendary  of  Lichfield, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published  his  elementary  Latin 
Grammar,  which,  after  being  largely  used  for  many  years 
in  English  schools,  was  adopted  in  1864  as  the  basis  of 
The  Public  School  Latin  Primer?^ 

It  was  in  1843  also  that  the  Rev.  James  Ind  Welldon, 
M.A.,  who  had  been  for  eight  years  second  master,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  head-mastership  of  Tonbridge  School,  and 
was  succeeded  at  Shrewsbury  by  Mr.  Edwin  Hamilton 
Gifford,  fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  had 
graduated  a  short  time  before  as  Senior  Classic  and  fifteenth 
Wrangler.  Between  1843  and  1851  few  events  occurred 
which  can  be  regarded  as  of  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  Various  changes,  however,  took  place  in  the  staflf 
of  masters.  Dr.  Gifford  resigned  the  second-mastership  on 
his  appointment  to  Birmingham  in  1847,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  William  Burbuiy,  M.A.,  fellow  of  St.  John's 
Collie,  who  had  graduated  as  fourth  Classic  in  1843. 
Thomas  Saunders  Evans,  who  had  been  an  assistant  master 
for  six  years,  also  left  Shrewsbury  in  1847  to  take  the  place 
of  composition  master  to  the  sixth  form  at  Rugby,  which 
had  become  vacant  through  the  death  of  his  old  school- 
fellow, Geoi^e  John  Kennedy."  Many  Salopians  and 
Rugbeians  of  those  days  still  cherish  an  affectionate  memory 
of  "Tom  Evans,"  with  his  tall,  lithe  form,  sparkling  brown 
eyes  and  curly  black  hair,  and  reminiscences  of  his  slow, 

^  Dr.  Kennedy  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  repeated  his  experiment  of 
handing  over  the  teaching  of  the  sixth  form  entirely  to  any  assistant  master  after 
Mr.  Linwood  left. 

*  Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Hessey  were  appointed  to  assist  Dr.  Kennedy  in  the 
revision  of  his  original  work,  and  it  was  published  in  1866  as  The  Public  School 
Latin  Primer. 

^  George  John  Kennedy^  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  vras  at 
Shrewsbury  School  from  February,  182S,  to  April,  1830,  and  went  up  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  following  October.  In  1 831  he  gained  the 
first  Bell  scholarship  and  the  Porson  Prize,  and  in  1832  he  was  elected  Davies 
university  scholar ;  Senior  Classic,  1834 ;  fellow  of  his  college,  1835 ; 
Examiner  for  the  Classical  Tripos,  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841.  Died  at  Rugby 
of  fever  in  1847. 
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emphatic  statements,  his  keen  wit,  and  those  sudden  bursts 
of  laughter,  of  which  Archbishop  Benson  and  others  have 
spoken,  are  easy  to  evoke.  But,  much  as  they  liked  him, 
Shrewsbury  boys  used  sometimes  to  take  advantage  of  his 
characteristic  simple-mindedness.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  lynx-eyed  disciplinarian.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom 
at  repetition  lesson  for  one  of  the  boys,  generally  a  day  boy, 
'*  to  tear  out  of  his  own  book  the  leaf  containing  the  lesson 
and  stick  it  on  the  front  of  the  master^s  desk,  where  it  was 
safe  from  his  eyes  and  very  useful  to  the  form  in  general." 
On  one  occasion  the  boy  whose  lot  it  was  to  discharge  this 
duty  in  Evans's  form  had  not  brought  his  book  into  school, 
and  was  obliged  to  copy  the  passage  out  on  paper.  Whether 
from  carelessness,  or  out  of  malice  prepense,  it  so  happened 
that  on  the  written  paper  two  lines  of  the  repetition  lesson 
were  omitted.  The  result,  of  course,  was  that  boy  after 
boy  left  out  the  same  two  lines.  But,  if  the  traditional  story 
is  to  be  credited,  the  master,  though  puzzled  and  irritated 
by  the  strange  coincidence,  never  discovered  its  cause.  Of 
^'Tom  Evans"  too  the  story  is  told  that  once,  during  the 
Shrewsbury  races,  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  sixth  form 
boys  while  they  did  a  composition  paper  which  Dr.  Kennedy 
had  set  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way. 
Very  few  minutes,  however,  elapsed  before  the  boys  proceeded, 
one  by  one,  to  take  up  to  the  master's  desk  a  few  lines  hastily 
scribbled,  and,  saying  they  could  do  no  more,  to  leave  the 
room;  and  it  was  long  before  ''Tom  Evans,"  who,  in  his 
dreamy  studies,  had  become  quite  oblivious  of  the  races,  dis- 
covered that  he  was  left  alone  with  one  conscientious  pupil  ^ 

The  year  185 1  is  notable  in  the  annals  of  the  school  for 
the  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  its  foundation  in  1551. 
The  festivities  lasted  two  days,  beginning  with  a  public 
breakfast  on  Wednesday,  April  23rd,  at  the  Lion  Hotel. 
On  the  same  day  a  performance  of  Haydn's  Creation  was 
given  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 

^  See  COLLINS'S  PubHc  Schooh^  and  the  Menrnr  of  Prcftssor  T,  S,  Evans^ 
D.D,^  Canon  of  Durham^  and  Proftssor  of  Greek  and  CUusicai  LittnUure 
in  the  UnworsUy  of  Durham,  by  Joseph  Waits,  D.D.,  1893. 
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fancy  dress  ball  in  the  school  library,  the  upper  school -room 
being  used  for  supper.  On  the  Thursday  morning  a  special 
service  was  held  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  when  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Lonsdale,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
the  prayers  were  said  by  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  the  Rev. 
William  Gorsuch  Rowland,  who  was  now  in  his  82nd  year- 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  attended  in  state,  and  the  con- 
gregation included  the  school  trustees  and  a  large  number 
of  old  and  present  Salopians.  On  the  same  evening  there 
was  a  grand  dinner  in  the  Music  Hall,  of  which  nearly  400 
persons  partook.  The  chair  was  taken,  both  at  the  dinner 
and  at  the  breakfast  on  the  previous  day,  by  Chandos  Wren 
Hoskyns,  Esq,^  who  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  1827-yx 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1851  the  school  numbers  fell 
very  low.  Whether  for  that  reason,  or  because  of  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  new  master,  it  came  about  that 
when  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  had  been  an  assistant  master  for 
eight  years,  resigned,  no  successor  was  appointed,  Mr. 
Burbury  taking  the  fourth  form  instead  of  the  fifth,  and 
Dr.  Kennedy  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms  together.  ^  The  next 
important  incident  in  the  history  of  the  school,  after  the 
celebration  of  the  tercentenary  festival,  was  the  issue  of  an 
order  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  August  ist,  1853,  ^^ 
confirmation  of  a  new  scheme  for  the  management  and 
application  of  its  endowments.  This  scheme  had  in  the 
main  been  prepared  by  the  school  trustees,  and  was  originally 
brought  by  them  before  Vice-Chancellor  Shadwell  on  May 
7th,  1849.  Counsel  appeared  to  oppose  it  on  behalf  both  of 
St  John's  College  and  of  the  Head  Master,  and  ultimately 
the  Vice-Chancellor  dismissed  the  petition  of  the  trustees  on 
the  ground  that  it  contemplated  changes  which  went  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  their  trust 

^  Chandos  IVren  Hoskyns^  son  of  Sir  Hungerford  Hoskyns,  of  Harewood 
House,  Herefordshire,  Bart.  Bom  1812.  B.A.  of  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxfbid,  1834 
(and  dass  lit.  hum. ) ;  called  to  the  Bar  from  the  Inner  Temple ;  became  owner 
of  Wrozall  Abbey,  Warwickshire,  through  his  first  wife,  Theodosia  Anna,  dau^ter 
and  heiress  of  Christopher  Wren,  Esq. ;  M.P.  for  Hereford  1869-1874. 

t  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  lasted  till  August,  1852,  when  a  separate 
master  was  again  appointed  for  the  fifth  form. 
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But  the  trustees  appealed  to  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham, 
who  heard  the  case  on  November  10th,  1849,  ^^^  ^^ 
November  12th  delivered  judgment,  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  Vice*ChanceUor,  and  directing  that  the  scheme  should 
be  referred  to  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery  for  his  report 
The  Master  to  whom  this  work  was  entrusted  was  Mr.  John 
Elijah  Blunt»  and  somewhat  prolonged  n^otiations  took 
place  between  the  various  parties  interested  in  the  school 
before  the  Master's  report  was  made  and  the  order  of  the 
Court  was  issued  promulgating  the  new  scheme.  The  main 
objects  which  the  trustees  seem  to  have  had  in  view  were  to 
get  some  ambiguities  in  the  Act  of  1798  explained,  and  to 
obtain  from  the  Court  greater  powers  in  dealing  with  surplus 
revenues.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  question  it  was 
CMrdained  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  school  should  be 
applied  as  a  rule  to  the  endowment  of  new  exhibitions  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  this  ordinance  was  subject  to 
a  somewhat  ambiguous  proviso  that,  after  one  such  exhibi- 
tion should  be  founded,  the  trustees  might,  if  they  should 
think  fit,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  existing  exhibitions,  or  augment 
the  stipends  of  the  Vicar  of  Chirbury  and  the  curates  of 
St  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  of  Astley,  and  of  Clive.  For  the 
exhibitions,  so  to  be  founded,  no  scholars  of  Shrewsbury 
were  to  be  eligible  who  did  not  possess  preferential  claims, 

(i)  As  legitimate  sons  of  burgesses,  bom  in  the  town  or 
its  suburbs; 

(2)  As  natives  of  Chirbury ; 

(3)  As  natives  of  Shropshire. 

No  one  could  be  elected  to  an  exhibition,  moreover,  who 
had  not  been  at  the  school  for  at  least  two  years  immediately 
preceding  the  time  at  which  he  would  have  to  go  to  coU^e^ 
were  he  appointed  exhibitioner,  or  who  should  not  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  duly  qualified  in  respect  of  learning, 
good  morals,  and  behaviour.  Should  no  election  be  made 
to  a  vacant  exhibition,  it  was  further  provided  that  the 
unapplied  income  for  the  year  should  go  to  the  fund  for 
endowing  new  exhibitions. 

2  A 
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Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  the  year  1848  the 
school  numbers  had  sunk  very  low.  We  cannot  wonder 
tiien  that  the  trustees  should  have  felt  that,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  no  new  exhibitions  were  needed,  and  that  it 
was  only  equitable  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  expend 
a  portion  of  the  annual  surplus  in  helping  to  provide  par- 
sonage houses,  and  to  support  elementary  schools  in  those 
parishes  of  which  the  school  owned  the  great  tithes.  The 
trustees  also  considered  it  highly  desirable  that,  in  default 
of  suitable  candidates  who  possessed  preferential  claims, 
vacant  exhibitions  should  be  thrown  open  to  any  boys 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  school. 

At  the  time  the  Public  School  Commissioners  were  making 
their  inquiry  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1862,  some  of  their  number 
appeared  to  be  much  exercised  in  mind  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chancery  scheme  of  1853  virtually  repealed  various  pro* 
visions  of  the  Act  of  1798 ;  but  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  Court  of  Chancery  exceeded  its  powers  in  the  matter 
has  now  become,  so  far  as  Shrewsbury  is  concerned,  only 
one  of  academic  interest  From  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the 
order  of  the  Court  on  August  ist,  1853,  until  the  passing  of 
the  Public  Schools  Act  in  1868,  the  affairs  of  the  school 
were  administered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  direc^ 
tions  of  the  scheme.  The  chief  provisions,  briefly  stated, 
were  as  follows: — 

(i)  Subjects  of  Instruction. 

(a)  The  liturgy,  doctrine,  and  discipline  .of  the  Church  of  England 
{b)  The  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  French  languages. 
{c)  Ancient  and  modem  history. 
(^Arithmetic  and  mathematics. 

{e)  Such  other  modem  languages,  arts,  and  sciences  as  the  trastees, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  might  think  fit. 

(2)  Admissum  of  Scholars, 

(a)  No  boys  to  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  or 
allowed  to  remain  after  the  age  of  twenty. 

{b)  None  to  be  admitted  who  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Head  Master,  read  and  write  English. 
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(3)  Fees, 

{a)  No  admission  fees  nor  subsequent  payments  for  instruction  to 
be  required  from  legitimate  sons  of  burgesses. 

{i)  Other  boys  to  pay  two  guineas  on  admission  and  fifteen  guineas 
annually  for  tuition. 

{c)  Of  the  total  amount  of  tuition  fees  received  in  the  year  the 
second  master  to  be  paid  one-sixth. 

{d)  The  amount  of  such  fees  might  be  increased  or  diminished 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  if 
the  trustees  should  think  fit 

(4)  Boarders.^ 

Permission  given  to  the  Head  Master  and  second  master,  and 
to  other  masters,  with  the  consent  of  the  Head  Master,  to  take 
boarders. 

(5)  Library  and  Prizes. 

The  trustees  permitted  to  spend  annually — 

(a)  On  the  school  library  a  sum  not  exceeding  £,10, 
(^)  On  prizes  a  sum  not  exceeding  £^0. 

(6)  Admission  R^isier^  and  Reports  on  Progress^ 

The  Head  Master  to  keep  a  register  of  scholars,  and  to  send, 
at  least  twice  a  year,  a  report  as  to  their  progress  and  general  conduct 
to  their  parents. 

(7)  Examinations, 

{a)  Bo3rs  to  be  examined  once  a  year  by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

(d)  The  trustees  allowed  to  expend  in  payment  of  these  examiners 
a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  guineas. 

^  When  the  school  ordinances  were  originally  fimmed  by  Ashton  the  school- 
masters had  no  houses  in  which  boarders  could  be  received,  and  the  only  boarders 
alluded  to  in  the  ordinances  were  those  "  tabled  "  with  householders  in  the  town. 
There  is  no  moral  doubt  that  when  the  masters'  houses  were  completed,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  they  began  to  receive  boys  as  boarders.  But  no  distinct 
mention  of  the  practice  has  been  noticed  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  opposed  to  the  insertion  in  the  scheme  of  this 
permissive  dause,  holding  that  the  right  of  the  masters  to  take  boarders  rested 
upon  ancient  custom,  but  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  Master  in  Qiancery,  who 
thought  it  better  to  have  a  ready  answer  to  possible  cavils  on  the  subject.  (See 
Jff^art  of  Public  School  Commission,  vol.  ii.  p.  333.)     . 
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(8)  ExhUnHons. 

{a)  All  exhibitions  to  be  of  the  annual  value  of  £so^  and  to  be 
tenable  for  four  years.      , 

{i)  AU  exhibitions,  except  the  six  founded  before  1798,  which  were 
reserved  to  St.  John's  College,  to  be  open  to  any  college  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

{c)  In  default  of  preferential  candidates  found  eligible  on  examina- 
tion, the  trustees  allowed  to  elect  other  boys  educated  at  the  school 
to  vacant  exhibitions. 

(9)  Scale  of  Annual  Pc^^ments  to  be  made  to  the  Incumbents 

of  School  Livings, 

(a)  St  Mary's,  Shrewsbury  ;£3oa 

{b)  Chirbury     .  .  ^aoo,  and  ;^8o  for  a  curate. 

{c)  Clive  ....  ^90. 

{d)  Astley        .  .  £^o. 

Permission,  however,  was  given  to  the  trustees,  ?dth  the  consent 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to  increase  or  diminish  from  time  to 
time  these  stipends.  They  were  also  allowed  to  expend  annually  in 
support  of  the  parochial  schools — 

(e)  In  each  of  the  parishes  of  St  Mary,  St  Chad,  and  Chirbury, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  £$. 

(J)  In  each  of  the  parishes  of  Clive  and  Astley,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  ;^5. 

(10)  Playground. 

The  trustees  were,  in  addition,  empowered  to  pay  such  rent 
as  they  might  find  necessary  in  order  to  procure  a  suitable  play- 
ground for  the  boys. 

On  July  18th,  1 861,  a  royal  commission  was  issued  to 
inquire  ''  into  the  nature  and  application  of  the  endowments, 
funds,  and  revenues  of  certain  specified  colleges,  schools,  and 
foundations/'  the  systems  under  which  they  were  managed, 
and  ''the  course  of  studies  respectively  pursued  therein." 
The  institutions  specified  in  her  Majesty's  commission  were 
Eton  College,  Winchester  Collie,  the  College  of  St  Peter» 
Westminster,  the  Charterhouse  School,  St  Paul's  School, 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  Commissioners  appointed  were  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
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Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Hon.  E.  T.  B.  Twisleton,  Sir  Stafford 
Henry  Northcote,  Bart,  the  Rev.  William  Hepworth 
Thompson,  M.A.,  and  Henry  Halford  Vaughan,  Esq.,  M.A.; 
Montague  Bernard,  Esq.,  B.C.L.,  being  nominated  as  secretary. 
On  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  May,  1862,  the  Commissioners 
inspected  the  school  buildings  at  Shrewsbury,  and  examined 
orally  Dr.  Kennedy  and  some  of  the  other  masters,  the 
trustees  and  the  Bailiff  of  the  school,  the  trustees  of 
Millington's  Charity,  and  a  deputation  of  the  Corporation  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Two  years  later  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  commonly 
called  the  Public  School  Commissioners,  was  published  as 
a  parliamentary  blue-book.  Much  of  this  report  dealt,  as 
was  natural,  with  matters  of  common  interest  to  all  the 
schools  included  in  the  inquiry,  such  as  the  relations  of  the 
Head  Master  to  the  Governing  Body,  the  constitution  of  that 
body,  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  various  schools  and 
the  stimulants  to  industry  of  which  they  made  use,  the 
monitorial  system,  the  encouragement  given  to  games,  the 
fagging  question,  the  want  of  good  preparatory  schools,  and 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  varying  dates  of  the 
holidays,  and  many  recommendations  were  made  of  general 
application.  But  in  addition  to  their  general  report  the 
Commissioners  made  a  separate  report  on  each  of  the  nine 
schools,  and  many  of  their  specific  recommendations,  though 
based  on  the  same  general  principles,  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  varpng  circumstances,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
different  schools.  It  will  be  convenient  to  note  briefly  the 
most  important  of  the  recommendations  which  were  made 
in  the  case  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

These  were : — 

1.  That  the  annual  tuition  fee  should  be  raised  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  guineas. 

2.  That  all  local  preferential  claims  to  exhibitions  and  scholar- 
ships should  be  abolished. 

3.  That  the  right  of  gratis  education,  which  had  been  enjoyed 
since  179S  by  the  sons  of  buigesses,  should  be  at  once  limited  to 
forty  boys,  and,  after  twenty-five  years,  should  be  entirely  abolished. 
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4.  That  all  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  to  which  Shrewsbury 
scholars  were  eligible,  either  primarily  or  in  default  of  preferential 
candidates,  and  the  emoluments  of  which  were  supplied  from  funds 
not  held  in  trust  by  or  for  any  particular  collie,  should  be  available 
for  any  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.^ 

5.  That  there  should  be  a  temporary  suspension  of  some  of  the 
school  exhibitions  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  new  buildings. 

6.  That  any  master  should,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governing 
Body,  be  at  liberty  to  open  a  boarding-house. 

Rumours  as  to  a  coming  favourable  report  of  the  Public 
School  Commissioners  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  for- 
tunes of  Shrewsbury  School.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1863 
the  numbers  rose  from  about  1 30  to  nearly  200,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  forms.  The  old  fourth 
form,  which  had  now  for  a  long  time  been  taught  in  the 
honour-boards  room  where  Dr.  Butler  had  taken  the  sixth,* 
was  converted  into  the  shelly  and  a  new  fourth  form  was 
introduced  between  the  shell  and  the  lower  school.  In  1864  a 
most  beneficial  reform  was  effected  in  the  chapel  services. 
A  harmonium  was  introduced,  a  choir  was  formed  among  the 

^  A  special  recommendation,  however,  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Millington 
scholarships  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Millington,  who  was  a 
native  of  Shrewsbury  and  was  educated  at  the  school,  had  proceeded  afterwards 
to  Magdalene  College.  Wishing  to  benefit  both  school  and  college  he  devised 
by  his  will,  dated  February  27th,  1724,  certain  lands  in  Montgomeryshire  for  the 
endowment  of  scholarships  at  Magdalene,  to  be  held  by  students  who  had  been 
educated  at  Shrewsbury.  After  four  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  ;f 63 
each  had  been  founded  the  Millington  trustees  were  directed  by  an  order  in 
Chancery  to  employ  the  accumulations  of  surplus  in  future  for  the  endowment 
of  fellowships,  each  fellowship  to  be  equal  in  value  to  two  scholarships.  In 
pursuance  of  this  order  one  such  fellowship  was  founded  in  181 7  and  another 
in  1856.  But  in  i860  both  fellowships  were  alienated  finom  Shrewsbury  and 
appropriated  to  the  sole  benefit  of  the  college  by  her  Majesty's  University 
Commissioners.  Strong  representations  on  the  subject  were  made  to  the  Public 
School  Commissioners  by  all  the  Millington  trustees  except  the  master  of 
Magdalene,  and,  in  compliance  with  their  desire,  the  Commissioners  recommended 
that,  as  a  matter  of  common  fiiimess,  Shrewsbury  boys  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
.the  Millington  scholarships  at  any  college  in  O^rd  or  Cambridge.  The 
result  of  this  recommendation,  which  was  subsequently  made  effective  by  the 
Public  School  Act,  is  that  the  Millington  Trust  Fund  is  now  employed,  half  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  college,  and  the  other  half  for  that  of  the  school. 

'  Dr.  Kennedy  moved  the  sixth  form  into  the  upper  school-room  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1848. 
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boys  and  carefully  trained  by  an  efficient  organist,  and 
the  Sunday  services  from  that  time  became,  as  a  rule,  more 
or  less  choral.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  music  at  all 
in  chapeL  Once  before  Dr.  Kennedy  had  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  providing  instruction  in  choral  music  on  the  HuUah 
system,  and  this  was  taken  up  zealously  by  the  boys  for 
a  time.  But  their  zeal  soon  died  out,  and  the  choral  music 
was  given  up  after  a  year.  Now,  however,  the  establishment 
of  the  chapel  choir  was  lasting  in  its  good  effects.  Not  only 
were  the  services  made  more  interesting  and  attractive  to  the 
boys>  but  the  choir  did  much  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  music 
throughout  the  school.  Both  in  the  Doctor's  hall  and  in 
Jee's  hall  the  boys  began  to  get  up  occasional  concerts  and 
readings,  to  which,  after  a  time,  the  masters  and  their 
families  were  invited.  And  so  matters  progressed  till,  on 
May  1st  in  the  following  year,  a  most  successful  concert  was 
given  in  the  Music  Hall  before  a  crowded  audience.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  school  concert  has  been  an 
annual  and  most  popular  institution. 

In  1868  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  commonly 
known  as  the  Public  Schools  Act,  which  embodied  most 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  and  among 
other  enactments  constituted  new  governing  bodies  of  a 
representative  character,  to  which  extensive  powers  of 
framing  new  statutes  for  the  management  and  government 
of  their  respective  schools  were  given.  But  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act  Dr.  Kennedy  had  ceased  to  be  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury.  Towards  the  end  of  1865  he  signified 
his  intention  of  resigning  at  the  following  Midsummer.  Old 
Salopian  committees  were  immediately  formed,  both  at 
Shrewsbury  and  at  Cambridge,  to  consider  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  commemorate  worthily  Dr.  Kenned3^s 
long  and  most  remarkable  career  at  Shrewsbury.  Un- 
fortunately, as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  much  difference  of 
opinion  manifested  itself  among  his  old  pupils  as  to  the 
form  the  memorial  should  take,  some  advocating  the  founda- 
tion of  a  professorship  at  Cambridge  which  should  bear 
Dr.  Kennedy's  name,  and  others  holding  strongly  that  the 
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memorial  ought  to  be  not  only  personal  to  Dr.  Kennedy, 
but  directly  connected  with  Shrewsbury,  the  place  where 
his  work  had  been  done  and  his  reputation  acquired. 
Ultimately,  though  not  till  after  considerable  delay,  both 
views  were  carried  out,  and  the  Latin  professorship  at 
Cambridge  and  the  chancel  of  the  present  school  chapel 
at  Shrewsbury  are  permanent  memorials  of  the  affection  and 
gratitude  felt  for  their  old  master  by  successive  generations 
of  Shrewsbury  men.* 

Early  in  1866  the  Rectory  of  West  Felton  in  Shropshire 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Burbury, 
Dr.  Kennedy's  son-in-law,  who  had  been  from  1847  to  186 1 
the  second  master  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  Dr.  Kennedy 
was  presented  to  the  living.  But  he  was  not  destined  to 
have  any  real  experience  of  parochial  work.  A  few  months 
after  he  had  left  Shrewsbury  the  Regius  professorship  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge  was  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  tiie 
Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson,  who,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Whewell  in 
1866,  had  been  appointed  master  of  Trinity  College.  At  the 
urgent  request  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  old 
pupils  Dr.  Kennedy  consented  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  professorship.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
other  candidates  for  the  vacant  post,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Shilleto,  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Cope,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Holmes, 
were,  like  himself,  Shrewsbury  men.  When  the  day  of 
election  came  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  Senate,  in  whom  the  appointment  was  vested,  were 
equally  divided  between  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Cope.  From 
the  Council  the  right  of  election  passed,  as  was  provided  by 
the  university  statutes,  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  master 
of  Trinity  College,  and,  when  they  also  differed,  to  the  Duke 

'  The  Latin  professorship  was  founded  in  1 869.  But  it  does  not,  as  was 
originally  proposed,  bear  Dr.  Kennedy's  name.  The  idea  was  given  up  at 
the  special  request  of  the  Greek  Professor,  who  added  ;f  500  to  the  sum 
already  subscribed,  on  that  understanding.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
Latin  professorship  at  Cambridge  is  rendered  more  interesting  still  to  Salopians 
by  the  &ct  that  the  two  great  scholars  who  have  successively  occupied  the  chair, 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  J.  Munro  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  were  both  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  School. 
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of  Devonshire,  as  Chancellor  of  the  university,  who  appointed 
Dr.  Kennedy.  Henceforth,  until  his  death  in  1889,  Professor 
Kennedy  resided  either  at  his  Cambridge  house,  the  Elms, 
or  in  the  Cathedral  Close  at  Ely,  where,  as  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek,  he  held  a  canonry  ex  officio.  As  Canon  of  Ely 
Dr.  Kennedy  represented  for  some  time  the  Cathedral 
Chapter  in  ConvocaticMi.  He  was  greatly  appreciated  at  Ely, 
and  did  much,  when  in  residence  there,  to  break  down  the 
social  barriers  which  had  long  separated  the  Close  from 
the  rest  of  the  town.  In  1870  the  Professor  was  elected 
on  the  Councfl  of  the  Senate  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1873 
he  was  appointed  Lady  Mai^ref  s  Preacher.^ 

From  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Girton  and  Newnham 
Colleges  Dr.  Kennedy  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  for 
the  improvement  of  women's  education,  and  in  February, 

1 88 1,  he  made  an  impressive  speech  in  favour  of  throwing 
open  the  Cambridge  Tripos  examinations  to  students  of 
those  coU^^es.  From  1870  to  1880  he  took  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  for  revising  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  work.  Some  of  his  own  personal  views  on  the  subject 
may  be  found  in  his  lectures  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  were  given  at  Ely,  and  published  in 

1882.  Two  years  later  Dr.  Kennedy  was  elected  an 
honorary  fellow  c^  St  J<Jin's  College,  and  by  this  compli* 
ment,  as  well  as  by  that  paid  him  in  1885,  when  the  Senate 
of  the  university  of  Dublin  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
d^free  of  LL.D.,  the  Professor  was  greatly  gratified.  In 
1885,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  statutes  relating  to 
professorships,  he  was  elected  once  more,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  an  ordinary  fellow  of  his  old  college. 
During  the  last  few  ye^xs  of  his  life  Dr.  Kennedy  became 
subject  to  rather  frequent  bronchial  attacks,  and  from  the 
effects  of  one  of  these  attacks  he  died  on  April  6th,  1889.    To 

^  Thb  was  not  the  fint  occasion  on  which  Dr.  Kennedy  occupied  the 
oniTenity  pulpit.  He  had  been  a  Select  Preacher  in  December,  i860,  and 
January,  i86i. 
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the  last  he  retained  his  mental  vigour  unimpaired,  and  only  a 
few  hours  before  his  death  he  was  occupied  in  correcting 
the  proof  sheets  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Stzbrime  Corolla.  But 
his  pen  had  never  been  allowed  to  grow  rusty.  In  1871  he 
published  the  Public  School  Latin  Grammar^  which  was 
intended  to  supplement  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  In 
1888  the  Printer  was  thoroughly  revised  by  Dr.  Kennedy, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Hallam,  an  assistant 
master  at  Harrow,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Page,  an  assistant  master 
at  the  Charterhouse,  both  of  whom  had  been  at  Shrewsbury 
School,  and  had  subsequently  gained  high  classical  distinctions 
at  Cambridge.  Editions  of  the  Agamemnon  and  the  CEdipus 
TyrannuSy  with  metrical  versions  and  notes,  and  a  translation 
of  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes  into  English  verse,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  were  also  published  by  Dr.  Kennedy 
while  he  was  Greek  Professor.  In  many  respects  the  most 
interesting  and  characteristic  of  his  works  is  a  collection 
of  verse  translations,  including  some  fugitive  pieces  of  his 
father's,  which  appeared  in  1877  under  the  title  of  Between 
Whiles,  and  of  which  a  second  edition,  with  some  autobio- 
graphical details,  was  published  in  1882.  A  portrait  of  Dr. 
Kennedy,  painted  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  R.A.,  hangs  in  the 
hall  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.*  To  those  who  with 
some  justice  regard  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy  as  the  most 
brilliant  classical  teacher  of  his  time,  it  would  seem  a  serious 
omission  to  bring  this  record  of  his  labours  at  Shrewsbury  to 
an  end  without  some  attempt  to  describe  his  methods  of 
instruction,  and  briefly  to  indicate  the  chief  causes  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  made  him  so 
successful.  The  leading  idea  which  seems  to  have  animated 
Dr.  Butler's  whole  plan  of  dealing  with  boys  in  intellectual  as 
well  as  in  moral  matters  was  his  desire  to  make  them  self" 
reliant.  The  prsepostorial  system,  of  which  he  was  in  all 
essential  respects  the  originator;  his  persistence  in  ui^ng 
the  importance  of  private  work  as  distinguished  from  work 
prepared  for  school  or  done  under  his  supervision,  and  the 

^  A  replica  of  this  portndt,  pai&tcd  under  the  supetintendence  of  Mr.  Ouless, 
is  a  cherished  possession  of  the  school  authorities. 
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large  amount  of  liberty  which  boys  enjoyed  out  of  school 
hours,  are  all  illustrations  of  Dr.  Butler's  anxiety  to  promote 
self-reliance  among  them.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  mastership  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference was  carried  much  too  far.  Between  locking-up  and 
bed  time  in  Dr.  Butler's  houses  the  boys  rarely  saw  a  master. 
In  other  respects  too  they  were,  as  one  of  Butler's  later 
pupils  phrases  it,  **  left  very  much  to  tiiemselves."  Certainly 
Dr.  Kennedy  entered  in  1836  on  a  heritage  of  indiscipline, 
which  made  his  work  very  difficult  for  many  years. 

That  the  same  exaggerated  system  of  non-interference  had 
a  bad  effect  on  intellectual  progress  also  Mr.  Hugh  A.  J. 
Munro  has  very  emphatically  stated.  He  declares  that  when 
Dr.  Kennedy  began  work  in  the  autumn  of  1836  Greek 
scholarship  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
he  attributes  the  falling  off  to  the  fact  that "  boys  were  left 
very  much  to  their  own  lights."* 

Now,  although  Dr.  Kennedy  did  undoubtedly  entertain 
different  ideas  from  Dr.  Butler  as  to  the  desirability  of 
leaving  boys  so  much  to  themselves  in  moral  and  religious 
matters,  consciously  or  unconsciously  he  seems,  like  his 
predecessor,  to  have  aimed  at  making  his  pupils  self-reliant 
in  intellectual  matters.  But  his  efforts  in  diis  latter  respect 
do  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  ill  effects.  From  the  first 
he  was  most  successful  as  a  teacher,  although  his  school 
lessons  were  almost  always  short,  and  the  boys'  exercises  were 
sometimes  kept  for  three  weeks,  and  when  returned  were,  as 
a  rule,  very  slightly  corrected.  It  was  neither  by  long  lessons 
nor  by  laboured  correction  of  their  exercises  that  Dr.  Kennedy 
made  Shrewsbury  boys  such  excellent  scholars  and  so  skilful 
in  verse  and  prose  composition.  But  although  his  translation 
lessons  were  short,  they  were  marvellously  effective. 

Bishop  Fraser  declared  that  in  three  months'  time  Kennedy 
taught  him  to  read  for  himself.^    But  Professor  H.  A.  J. 

^  See  Professor  Munro's  Memoir  of  E.  M.  Cope  in  the  posthumous  edition  of 
his  school-fellow's  Rhet^rie  of  Aristotle,  edited  in  1877  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Sandys. 

'  See  artide  by  Professor  J.  £.  B.  Mayor  on  the  late  Professor  B.  H.  Kennedy 
in  the  Classical  Rtviiw  for  May,  1889*    One  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  6iTourite  dieia 
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Munro's  testimony  is  the  strongest  He  spieaks  of  the 
change  effected  by  the  new  Head  Master  in  1836  in  a  few 
months'  time  as  marvellous.  All  of  the  boys  under  his 
immediate  instruction  who  were  "  able  and  willing  to  learn  " 
soon  felt  that  he  had  given  them  ^  such  an  insight  into  the 
Greek  language,  and  such  a  hold  of  its  true  principles  and 
idiom,  as  to  render  further  progress  easy  and  agreeable." 
And  this  great  and  immediate  success  the  Professor  ascribes 
partly  to  "  knowledge "  and  partly  to  '*  method  united  with 
kindness  and  enthusiasm." 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  Greek  lessons  that  Kennedy's 
teaching  was  so  effective.  To  everything  he  taught  he 
managed  to  give  'Mife  and  meaning  and  interest"^  His 
'^strues/'  as  Shrewsbury  boys  call  them,  were  always  fasci- 
nating, partly  from  the  wealth  of  illustration  which  he  drew 
from  local  occurrences  and  passing  events,  or  from  the 
profound  historical  knowledge  with  which  his  mind  was 
stored,'  and  partly  from  the  effect  due  to  dramatic  instincts 
which  seemed  absolutely  to  carry  him  away,  when  he  was 
translating,  to  the  theatre,  the  law  courts,  or  the  battlefield. 

One  of  his  pupils,  in  recalling  memories  of  the  pleasure 
sixth  form  boys  used  to  take  in  Kennedy's  translations, 
writes  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  gave  them  the  greatest 
delight  as  the  words  poured  forth  from  his  lips,  the  Homeric 
roll,  the  pathos  of  i£schylus,  the  music  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  or  the  fun  of  Aristophanes.^ 

was  that  a  boy  who  knows  Thucydides  and  Sophocles  may  say  he  knows  Greek. 
Aristotle  was  never  done  in  form,  but  the  Head  Master  occasionally  read  it  with 
some  of  the  abler  boys  as  '*  extra  work." 

^  See  the  Dedication  in  Munro's  edition  of  Lucrtiius, 

*  Professor  T.  S.  Evans,  who  was  much  Dr.  Kennedy's  junior  as  a  Shrewsbury 
boy,  but  was  for  six  years  an  assistant  master  under  him,  says  that  he  never  knew 
anyone  who  surpassed  him  in  **  width  of  knowledge  and  variety  of  informatioo,  or 
in  power  of  speech,  or  in  tenacity  and  exactitude  of  memory."  (See  Memoir  rf 
T.  S,  £vanst  /?./>.,  by  Joseph  Waits.) 

'  It  was  Dr.  Kennedy's  custom  at  the  end  of  each  translation  lesson  to  construe 
through  the  whole  himself,  giving  ''  an  extempore  version  of  it,  not  elaborately 
finished,  but  pointed  and  vigorous  and  sonorous."  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  pupils  of  his  last  five  years  at  Shrewsbury  has  called  it  "  an  education 
in  itself  to  watch  this  version  coming  to  the  birth  and  gradually  developing 
itself."    {Set/otirf$ai ^ EducoHm  for  May,  1889.) 
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First  and  foremost,  however,  among  the  causes  of 
Kennedy's  success  must  be  reckoned  his  intense  love  of 
classical  literature,  a  love  which  ''communicated  itself  by 
some  mental  magnetism  to  the  souls  of  his  pupils  " ;  for  the 
love  of  the  work  we  have  to  do  is  undoubtedly,  as  the 
eminent  scholar  whom  we  have  just  quoted  has  phrased  it, 
^the  healthiest  and  most  lasting  stimulus  to  exertion."^ 
And  so  ^  the  love  of  classical  learning "  became,  as  another 
distinguished  ^rewsbury  scholar  has  said,  ''the  pervading 
characteristic  of  the  school.'*' 

How  startling  too  it  must  seem  at  first  to  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  inner  history  of  Shrewsbury  School  in 
Kennedy's  time,  but  know  in  a  general  kind  of  way  what  an 
extraordinary  number  of  university  prizes  his  pupils  carried 
off,  to  learn  how  little  apparent  attention  was  paid  by  the 
Head  Master  to  the  exercises  of  the  sixth  form,  how  rarely 
he  looked  over  an  exercise  in  the  presence  of  the  boy  who 
bad  written  it,  and  how  few  were  his  corrections !   Practically 
the  chief  if  not  the  only  direct  assistance  Kennedy  used  to 
give  boys  in  the  matter  of  composition  took  the  form  of 
advice,  "Study  your  SabfiiuB  Corolla  and  read  over  some 
original  passage  before  you  begin  your  composition."    And 
yet,  somehow  or  odier,  Dr.  Kennedy  managed  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  the  boys  with  the  keenest  desire  diat  their  com- 
position exercises  should  gain  his  approbation.  However  long 
might  be  the  delay  in  the  return  of  the  exercises  they  were 
most  eagerly  scanned,  when  they  made  their  appearance,  for 
the  marks  of  the  Head  Master's  approval  or  disapproval. 
Doubtless  the  extras  which  were  gained  for  the  whole  form 
by  five  excellent  exercises  in  the  same  week  were  some 
stimulus    to   exertion.    Kennedy's  "criticisms"  too,   when 
given,  were  emphatic.    An  old  pupil  will  not  soon  forget  the 
tone  of  ineffable  scorn  in  which  he  was  told  that  some  verses 
he  had  written  on  the  subject  of  Tea  were  "  ditch-water."' 

But  the  real  explanation  of  what  seems  something  like 

^  See  Mr.  W.  G.  dark's  speech  at  the  Teroentenary  Festival  of  1851. 

*  The  Rev.  Robert  Bum  in  a  letter  to  the  author. 

*  See  article  by  Mr.  G.  H.  HaUam  ift  Ht^Jcmnal^fEducaHm  for  May,  1889. 
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a    phenomenal    state  of  things  must    be  sought    in    that 
magnetic  influence  which,  as  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark  and  others 
have  said,  Kennedy  appears  to  have   exercised  over  the 
minds  of  the  elder  boys  in  intellectual  matters.     One  of 
his  old  pupils  calls  him  "  a  splendid  master  whom  the  sixth 
form  adored'*;  and  certainly  much  of  the  magnetic  influence 
in  question  was  due  to  the  affection  which  so  many  of  his 
pupils  felt  for  him.     And  so  it  came  about  that  the  im- 
pression Kennedy's  manner  often  produced  on  the  boys, 
that  it  positively  gave  him  physical  pain  when  they  wrote 
bad  or  careless  exercises,  and  his  manifest  pleasure  in  good 
work,  a  pleasure  which  he  often  evidenced  by  striding  up 
and  down  the  room,  exercise  in  hand,  exclaiming  "  Wonder- 
ful, wonderful!"  had  really  much  effect  in  stimulating  his 
pupils  to  greater  efforts  to  please  him.     But  their  efforts, 
we  must  not  forget,  could  never  have  led  to  such  results 
had  it  not  been  for  the  exquisite  models  of  verse  compo- 
sition which  were  always  accessible  to  them  in  the  Sabrina 
Corolla^  many  of  the  most  striking  of  which,  as  Dr.  Kennedy 
would  have  been  the  first  to  remind  us,  came  from  the  pens 
of   Butler's  pupils,  Marmaduke  Lawson,  James  Hildyard, 
Robert  Scott,  Richard  Shilleto,  Thomas  Saunders  Evans, 
and  B.  H.  Kennedy  himself.     So  Butler's  good  work  has 
been  always  producing  its  effect  at  Shrewsbury,  not  only 
through  the  system  he  established,  but  through  the  brilliant 
compositions  which  were  the  result  of  his  scholarly  training. 
Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  omit  all  mention  in  this  connection 
of  the  succession  of  able  men  by  whom  Dr.  Kennedy  was 
assisted  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school — T.  F.  Henney, 
J.  I.  Welldon,  William  Linwood,  T.  S.  Evans,  E.  H.  Gifford, 
and  others.    Of  Dr.  Gifford  one  distinguished  Old  Salopian 
has  said,  "  My  first  love  of  classics  was  started  in  the  fifth 
form  when  Gifford  came  to  be  master.    He  first  showed  me 
the  beauty  of  classics  when  he  translated  Thucydides  to  the 
form.  .  .  .  The  classical  lessons  of  Kennedy  and  Evans  and 
Gifford  are  things  to  be  remembered  with  delight."     The 
same  authority,^  it  should  be  added,  attributes  much  im- 

^  The  Rev.  Robert  Bum. 
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portance  to  the  Latin  essay  which  was  frequently  required 
from  the  sixth  form  and  the  daily  repetition  lessons  from 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  both  in  verse  and  prose. 

Dr.  Kennedy  had  a  singularly  powerful  voice,  and  was 
often  an  object  of  terror  to  small  boys  until  they  discovered 
what  a  tender-hearted  man  he  really  was.  Old  Salopians 
who  were  in  the  lower  forms  in  1840- 1842,  at  the  time  when 
the  Head  Master  surrendered  the  teaching  of  the  sixth  form 
to  his  brilliant  assistant,  Mr.  Linwood,  and  took  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  another  of  the  remaining  forms,  still 
remember  the  fear  and  trembling  which  seized  them  when 
tiieir  form  was  summoned  into  Top  Schools  that  the  Head 
Master  might  hear  them  their  lesson.  But,  though  im- 
petuous in  manner  and  impulsive  in  act,  Kennedy  had,  as 
we  have  said,  a  most  tender  heart,  and  little  children  found 
him  out  at  once.  Sometimes,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  said 
frequently,  his  impulsive  temperament  led  him  to  inflict 
punishments  which,  if  not  altc^ther  undeserved,  were  out 
of  proportion  to  the  ofience.  But  such  punishments  were 
practically  never  carried  out 

The  Head  Master  was  the  most  generous  of  men,  and 
never  allowed  false  pride  to  prevent  him  from  acknowledging 
himself  to  be  in  the  wrong  and  apologising  for  his  error. 
In  his  manner  he  was  uniformly  courteous.  He  had  a  way 
too,  in  his  social  intercourse  with  the  elder  boys,  of  treating 
them  as  equals  and  asking  their  opinion  or  advice,  which 
not  uimaturally  exercised  a  great  charm  over  them.  As 
one  of  them  once  said  to  the  writer,  ^  This  probably  went 
to  our  hearts  more  than  an}fthing  else/'  Certainly  our 
public  schools  have  known  few  Head  Masters  who  have 
cast  such  a  spell  over  their  pupils  as  Kennedy.  Everyone 
has  a  score  of  amusing  stories  to  tell  about  him,  but  all 
speak  of  him  in  tones  of  the  warmest  affection.  It  is 
impossible  for  anyone  who  has  known  him  intimately  ever  to 
forget  him,  he  was  so  absolutely  unlike  anyone  else.  The 
very  uniqueness  of  his  character  was  no  doubt  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  his  attractive  influence.  One  of  his 
most  distinguished  colleagues  and  pupils  has  said  of  Kennedy, 
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''  It  is  no  easy  task  to  describe  the  union  of  enthusiasm  and 
generosity,  almost  sublime,  with  a  childlike  simplicity,  at 
which  it  was  impossible  sometimes  not  to  smile"  ^ 

But  it  is  this  childlike  simplicity  of  mind  which  was  in 
reality  the  keynote  of  his  life,  explaining,  as  it  undoubtedly 
does,  much  that  would  be  otherwise  inexplicable  in  a  man  of 
such  generous  disposition  and  such  marvellous  intellectual 
power.  His  inability  to  keep  a  secret,  and  the  difficulty  he 
sometimes  seemed  to  find  in  seeing  that  there  may  be  two 
sides  to  a  question  and  that  a  man  may  be  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong,  his  impulsive  acts,  his  impetuosity,  and  his 
impatience  in  literary  controversy  were  ail  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  childlike  simple-mindedness  that  remained  with  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  For  housdiold  management  Dr. 
Kennedy  had  no  taste.  But,  like  Dn  Butler,  he  was  happy  in 
having  a  wife  who,  throughout  his  long  head-mastership, 
admirably  dischai^d  the  domestic  duties  connected  with  the 
care  of  two  large  boarding-houses,  and  enabled  him  to  show 
to  friends  and  colleagues  and  boys  that  genial  hospitality 
which  it  always  delighted  him  to  exercise.  Mrs.  Kennedy  is 
no  longer  with  us,  but  thete  are  many  Old  Salopians  who 
gratefully  remember  her  ^^calm  and  gentle  spirit"  and  the 
**  kind  and  affectionate  sympathy"  with  which  she  was  ''ever 
ready  to  soothe  the  troubles  and  share  the  j(^  of  boyhood."' 
The  warm  interest  too  which  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  indeed 
every  member  of  the  Head  Master's  fisimily,  took  in  all  the 
school  games  and  amusements  did  much  to  increase  tiie 
enjoyment  they  gave  to  die  boys  at  the  time,  and  to  add 
to  the  store  of  happy  recollections  which  so  many  Salopians 
of  Kennedy's  days  are  wont  to  associate  with  their  school  life 
at  Shrewsbury. 

^  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Gifibrd,  d.d. 

*  See  speeches  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Gi£fbrd  at  the  TeroooXeoar^ 
Festival  in  iS$T. 
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Henry  Whitehead  Moss,  B.A.y  appointed  Head  Blaster  in  1866— Public 
Sdiools  Act  of  i868^New  Governing'  Body  elected  in  1871 — Removal 
of  the  School  to  Kingsland  in  1882 — School  Life  onJKingsland. 

WHEN  Dr.  Kennedy  resigned  in  1866  the  master  and 
fellows  of  St  John's  Collie,  Cambridge,  were  again 
able  to  find  a  Shrewsbury  scholar  of  great  distinction  to 
appoint  to  the  head-mastership  without  going  outside  the 
walls  of  their  own  collie,  although  he  did  not  bring  to  his 
work  at  Shrewsbury  the  scholastic  experience  which  his 
predecessor  had  gained  both  at  Shrewsbury  and  Harrow 
before  he  succeeded  Dr.  Butler.  Mr.  Henry  Whitehead 
Moss,  the  new  Head  Master,  had  been  educated  during  the 
early  years  of  his  boyhood  at  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  but 
he  subsequently  migrated  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  had  for 
three  years  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  brilliant  and  effective 
teaching.  In  October,  i860,  he  proceeded  in  due  course  to 
St  John's  Collie.  His  university  career  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  his  school-days.  While  an  undei^raduate  he  was  awarded 
the  Porson  Prize  for  Greek  verse  on  three  separate  occasions. 
He  also  carried  off  a  Browne  Medal  in  1863  for  Greek 
elegiacs.  In  1862  Mr.  Moss  was  elected  Craven  university 
scholar,  and  in  1864  he  graduated  as  Senior  Classic.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  became  a  fellow  and  lecturer  of 
his  college. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  fifleen  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  appointment  of  the  new  Head  Master  and  the 
removal  of  the  school  to  its  present  home  on  Kingsland. 
Almost  every  year  that  passed  brought  with  it  in  the  form 
of  classical  distinctions  gained  by  Shrewsbury  men  at  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge  additional  evidence  that  the  high  standard  of 
classical  scholarship  which  the  school  had  attained   under 
Butler  and  Kennedy  was  not  likely  to  deteriorate  under  their 
successor.    Of  the  Shrewsbury  men  who  went  up  to  Cam- 
bridge between  1867  and  1882  twenty-two  gained  a  first  class 
in  the  Classical  Tripos,  two  of  whom  were  Senior  Classics, 
and  three  were  Chancellor's  Medallists.    During  these  santie 
fifteen  years  Shrewsbury  carried  off  ten  of  the  principal 
university  scholarships,  one  Bell  scholarship,  three  Powis 
Medals,  eighteen  Browne  Medals,  and  nine  Porson  Prizes. 
In  addition  to  these  classical  distinctions  Shrewsbury  men 
obtained  two  first  classes  in  the  Law  Tripos,  one  in  the 
Theological  Tripos,  and  one  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos, 
while  two  of  their  number  were  awarded  the  Chancellor's 
Medal  for  an  English  poem,  and  another  won  the  Maitland 
Prize  for  an  English  essay.    Although  Shrewsbury  successes 
have  always  been  less  marked  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge, 
they  included  at  the  former  university  during  the  fifteen  yeaars 
in  question  three  university  scholarships,  twelve  first  classes 
in  Classical  Moderations,  and  four  in  the  final  Classical  School, 
one  first  class  in  modem  history,  and  the  Chancellor's  Prize 
for  Latin  verse.    Three  years  elapsed  after  the  passing  of  the 
Public  School  Act  of  1868  before  the  members  of  tiie  new 
Governing  Body  of  Shrewsbury  School,  for  the  constitution 
of  which  provision  was  made  in  the  Act,  were  duly  elected 
by  the  persons  or  the  corporate  bodies  to  whom  this  duty 
was  entrusted. 

The  following  tables  give  the  names  of  the  Governors 
originally  elected  in  1871,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were  in 
office  in  January,  1898: — 

GOVERNING  BODY  OF  SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL. 

1871.  Nominators.  1898. 

ReT.W.H.Batesoii,aD.,  \  ^  Rev.Charle8Tftyk>f,D.a, 

Master  of  St.  John's  j  Ex-qficio       •        .        .  <     Master  of  St  John's 

Collie,  Cambridge   .  )  (     Collie,  Cambridge. 

John  Loxdale,  Esq.       .  |  The  Mayor  and  Corpora-  (  ^^^    ^^'^^^    "^' 
Henry  Keate.  Esq.        .  )      tion  of  Shrewsbury      .  {  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

,  ,     ^   ,       „  (  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  /  Stanley  Leighton,  Esq., 

John  Btther.  Eiq.         .|      Shropshire.       .        A     m.p. 
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1871. 

The  Right  Rev.  James 
FxBser»  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Manchester 

Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy, 
D.D.y  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek  . 

Sir  James  Paget,  Bart., 

V.KaS.  •  •  • 

The  Right  Hon.  George 
Osborne  Morgan,  M.P. 

Rev.  James  Cartmell, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Chiisfs 
Col^ge,  Cambridge   . 

Rev.  Benjamin  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol 
College,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek     • 

J.  T.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Homphry, 

MiUt     a  *  .  . 


NOKINATORS. 

The  Hebdomadal  Cofoncil 
of  the  University  of 
Oxford 

The  Council  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of 
Cambridge . 


i 

} 


The  President  and  Fellows 

of  the  Royal  Society 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice 

of  England 
The    Head    Master   and 

Assistant  Masters  of  the 

School 


Co-opted  by  the  Govern- 
ing Body     . 


X89B. 

J.  £.  L.  Shadwell,  Esq., 
M.A.,  formerly  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

Edwin  Charles  Clark, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Regius  PrcxfesBor  of 
Civil  Law. 

P.  H.  Pye  Sndth,  Esq., 

II.D.,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  M .  A., 
Canon  of  Lichfield. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Bright,  D.D., 
Master  of  University 
College,  Oxford. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J. 

T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Thring,  k.c.b. 
The  Very  Rev.  Francis 

Paget,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Christ  Church. 


One  of  the  first  questions  which  the  new  Governing  Body 
had  to  decide  was  whether  it  was  practicable  and  advisable  to 
acquire  additional  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site 
which  the  school  had  occupied  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  to  provide  there  that  increased  and  improved 
accommodation  which  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners was  so  greatly  needed,  or  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  use  the  power  given  by  the  Public  School  Act  of 
1 868  to  remove  the  school  to  some  suitable  site  not  exceeding 
three  miles  in  distance,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
market  place  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  municipal  authorities  and  many  residents  in  the  town, 
besides  a  large  number  of  Old  Salopians,  were  from  the  first 
strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  any  change  of  site.  The 
objections  raised  by  Old  Salopians  to  the  removal  of  the 
school  were  founded,  of  course,  on  a  sentimental  attachment 
to  their  old  haunts,  while  the  townsmen  not  unnaturally 
feared  that  if  the  school  -  buildings  were  moved  into  the 
country  it  would  become  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible 
for  their  sons  to  attend  school  as  day  boys.     But  to  the 
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Governing  Body  the  great  expense  which  would  have  neces- 
sarily attended  the  purchase  of  sufficient  land  for  their 
purpose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  school -buildings, 
the  impossibility  of  providing  suitable  playgrounds  within 
reasonable  distance,  and  the  manifest  objections  which  could 
not  but  be  felt  by  all  who  knew  anything  of  school  life 
to  the  retention  of  the  boarding-houses  widiin  the  town 
at  all,  if  Shrewsbury  were  again  to  hold  its  own  numerically 
among  the  great  schools  of  England,  seemed  decisive  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  removal.  The  site  originally  selected  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  school-buildings  was  at  Coton  Hill, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  choice  offered  many  advan- 
tages. The  daily  life  of  the  boys  would  still  be  passed  amid 
scenes  which  had  been  familiar  to  Shrewsbury  scholars  from 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  school — ^the  boarding- 
houses  would  be  quite  outside  the  town  and  only  accessible 
from  it  by  one  road,  and  yet  the  journey  which  day  hoys 
would  have  to  make  to  school  for  each  lesson  would  hardly 
be  lengthened  by  ten  minutes.  But  as  soon  as  the  intentions 
of  the  Governing  Body  became  publicly  known  an  eneiigetic 
opposition  was  set  on  foot,  which  was  carried  on  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  public  meetings,  pamphlets, 
and  newspaper  articles.  A  memorial  on  the  subject  was  also 
signed  by  no  less  than  600  Old  Salopians,  and  was  presented 
to  the  Governing  Body  in  December,  1873,  by  the  Rt  Hon. 
H.  C.  Raikes.  A  similar  address,  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed removal,  emanating  from  a  meeting  of  townsmen,  held 
in  the  previous  October  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor, 
was  also  presented  at  the  same  time  by  the  Earl  of  Powis. 

One  plausible  objection  to  the  Coton  Hill  site  was  urged 
by  the  townsmen  of  Shrewsbury.  They  represented  that  in 
time  of  floods  Coton  Hill  would  practically  be  isolated,  so 
far  as  day  boys  were  concerned.  Now  such  a  state  of 
things,  though  by  no  means  common,  did  in  former  days 
sometimes  exist  in  Shrewsbury,  and  happily  the  Governing 
Body  was  ultimately  able  to  procure  a  site  s^ainst  which  this 
objection  could  not  be  urged,  and  so  excellent  in  every  respect 
that  much  of  the  town  opposition  gradually  subsided. 
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On  the  Hereford  side  of  the  Severn,  immediatety  opposite 
to  the  beautiful  gfrounds  known  as  "the  Quarry,"  where 
Shrewsbury  boys  used  to  act  their  annual  Whitsuntide  Play 
in  Ashton's  days,  there  is  a  considerable  expanse  of  table- 
land known  as  Kingsland,  some  of  which  formerly  belonged 
to  private  owners,  though  the  greater  part  was  the  property 
either  of  the  Corporation  or  of  the  united  parishes  of  Shrews- 
bury. Twenty-seven  acres  of  this  land  were  purchased  by 
the  Governing  Body  in  the  summer  of  1875,  and  upon  this 
singularly  beautiful  site  the  present  school -buildings  were 
ultimately  erected.  But  before  the  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  Kingsland  could  be  carried  out  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  show,^  which  had  been 
held  there  every  year  for  more  than  three  centuries.  In- 
teresting as  this  curious  old  pageant  was  to  antiquarians  as 
an  illustration  of  the  influence  and  importance  of  the  old 
trading  companies  of  Shrewsbury,  it  had  been  for  many 
years  an  excuse  for  dissipation  and  a  fertile  source  of  trouble 

^  The  Shrewsbury  Show  undoubtedly  took  its  origin  from  the  religious  observ- 
ance of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  by  the  Trade  Companies  of  Shrewsbury.  It 
was  for  many  years  the  custom  on  that  day  for  all  the  incorporated  companies, 
bearing  their  various  colours  and  devices,  to  accompany  the  fiailifib,  Aldermen, 
and  Council,  in  solemn  procession,  to  Weeping  Cross,  a  place  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  towiL  After  duly  bewailing  their  sins  at  Weeping  Cross  the 
members  of  the  companies  reformed  their  procession,  and  the  whole  party 
returned  to  St.  Chad's  Church,  where  High  Mass  was  celebrated.  Three  days 
in  the  following  week  were  always  dedicated  by  the  companies  to  recreation. 
After  the  Reformation,  when  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  ceased  to  be  observed, 
the  old  procession  was  kept  up  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  although  it  no 
longer  possessed  any  religious  signification.  About  1591  it  became  the  custom 
for  the  procession  to  go  to  Kingsland,  where  a  small  plot  of  land  was  allotted  to 
each  company.  These  plots  were  enclosed  by  a  hedge  and  were  called  arbours, 
and  most  of  them  were  provided  with  a  covered  building  of  wood.  In  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century  buildings  of  a  more  substantial  character  were  erected 
by  some  of  the  companies.  The  Shoemakers'  Arbour,  which  was  the  largest, 
was  put  up  in  1679.  In  modem  days  the  procession  consisted  in  part  of  men  and 
women  on  cars,  or  on  horseback,  dressed  up  to  represent  Henry  VIII.,  Queen 
Elisabeth,  Bishop  Blasius,  St  Catharine,  St.  Crispin,  St.  Crispianus,  Rubens  the 
painter,  Vulcan,  and  various  other  characters,  historical  or  mythical,  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  were  regarded  as  figurative  of  the  various  trades.  It  used  to 
be  a  great  delight  to  the  boys  to  seat  themselves  on  the  wall  of  School  Gardens  as 
the  procession  was  passing  down  Castle  Gates  and  fire  at  the  stately  personages- as 
they  went  by  with  pea-shooters,  an  amusement  that  generally  earned  for  them  a 
liberal  allowance  of  detentions. 
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and  mischief,  and  most  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
town  gladly  welcomed  the  day  when  an  order  in  Council 
was  issued  which  put  a  final  end  to  the  show. 

Some  years  elapsed  after  the  purchase  of  the  property 
before  suitable  boarding-houses  and  class-rooms  could  be 
provided  and  other  necessary  arrangements  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  masters  and  boys  on  King^slaxid* 
and  it  was  not  till  July  28th,  1882,  that  the  new  school- 
buildings  were  formally  opened.  Old  Salopians  mustered 
in  great  numbers  for  the  opening  ceremonies. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion  in  St  Mary's  Church  at  8  a.m.,  followed   by 
morning  service  at  11.30,  with  a  sermon  from  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester.     The  offertory  at  this  service,  which   was 
devoted  to  the  fund  for  building  a  school  chapel  on  Kings- 
land,  amounted  to  ;f  246.     Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a 
general  move  to  the  Com  Exchange,  where  guests,  masters, 
and  boys  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Governing 
Body  to  the  number  of  500.    The  opening  ceremony  took 
place  in  a  large  tent  which  had  been  put  up  on  Kingsland 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  had  a  raised  platform  at  one 
end  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Governing  Body  and  the 
principal  guests.    The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Head  Master, 
and  the  school -buildings  were  formally  declared  open  by 
Lxjrd  Cranbrook  in  a  most  interesting  speech,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  reminiscences  of  his  school  life.    After  this 
the  prizes  were  given  away,  and  other  speeches  followed 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Bishops  of  Lichfield,  Hereford, 
Manchester,  and  Bedford,  Lord  Chief  Justice  May,  Sir  James 
Paget,  Lord  Powis,  Professor  E.  C  Clark,  the  H^h  Sheriff  of 
Shropshire,  and  the  Deputy-Mayor  of  Shrewsbury.     In  the 
evening  the  day's  festivities  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
annual  school  concert,  which  took  place  as  usual  in  the 
Music  Hall.    Two  years  later  the  school  chapel  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  use. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  December,  1865,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  with  the  view  of  erecting  a  new 
chapel  as  a  memorial  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  head-mastership.    A 
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sum  of  jf  3CXX>  was  raised  for  the  purpose,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  declared  intention  of  the  Governing  Body  to  remove 
the  school  from  its  old  site  the  project  necessarily  remained 
in  abeyance  till  1878.  In  that  year  Dr.  Bateson,  who  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  as  well  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Body,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  that  the  whole  sum  subscribed  for  the  new 
chapel  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governing 
Body  on  condition  of  its  being  applied  to  the  erection  of 
some  distinctive  portion,  such  as  the  chancel  or  an  apse,  of 
the  new  chapel  which  it  was  proposed  to  build  on  Kings- 
land,  as  a  memorial  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  head^mastership. 

This  chapel  was  ultimately  completed  and  dedicated  in 
1883.  It  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,^ 
and  undoubtedly  possesses  considerable  architectural  merit. 
It  is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  500  persons. 
The  memorial  part  of  it  consists  of  the  chancel,  chancel 
arch,  and  north  and  south  transepts,  and  on  the  step  lead« 
ing  from  the  nave  to  the  chancel  a  brass  plate  has  been 
placed,  with  an  inscription  recording  the  fact  that  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  chapel  were  erected  to  commemorate  the 
respect  and  affection  entertained  for  Dr.  Kennedy  by  his 
school  -  fellows,  his  colleagues,  his  pupils,  and  his  friends. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  chapel,  including  the  Kennedy 
memorial,  amounted  to  between  ;f  8000  and  £gooo,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  sum  was  contributed  by  Old  Salopians. 

During  the  last  few  years  several  of  the  windows  have 
been  filled  with  excellent  stained  glass,  most  of  which  is 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Kempe.  Three  of  these  windows 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  nave  are  dedicated  respectively 
to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Fraser,  Archdeacon  T.  B.  Lloyd, 
late  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body,  and  Mr.  T  A.  Bentley, 
French  master  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  western 
window  commemorates  the  Rev.  John  Rigg,  B.D.,  who  was 
second  master  from  1861  to  1872.  In  the  south  transept 
four  small  stained-glass  windows  have  been  placed  in 
memory  of  boys  who  have  died  at  school.     Brass  plates 

1  Now  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield 
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beneath  record  their  names  and  the  dates  of  their  birth  and 
death.  There  is  also  a  memorial  window  to  a  boy  who  died 
at  school  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  east  window 
and  the  other  windows  in  the. chancel,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  are  by  Mr.  Kempe.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  stained  glass  is  the  work  of  Burlison  and 
Grills.  The  walls  beneath  the  windows  on  both  sides  of 
the  nave  have  been  recently  covered  with  oak  panelling  of 
singularly  beautiful  design,  for  which  the  school  is  also  in* 
debted  to  Mr.  Kempe's  artistic  skill.  One  effect  of  this 
recent  improvement  has  been  to  bring  into  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable contrast  the  boys'  seats  in  the  nave,  which  are  of 
pitchpine ;  but  this  incongruity  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  speedily 
be  remedied. 

Until  the  new  chapel  was  completed  the  boarders  con- 
tinued to  attend  service  on  Sundays  at  St  Mary's  Church. 
On  January  27th,  1884,  ^^^y  assembled  there  for  the  last 
time,  when  a  farewell  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  T.  B.  Lloyd,  from  the  text,  "  For  my  brethren  and 
companions'  sake  I  will  now  say  'peace  be  within  thee.'" 
The  first  sermon  in  the  new  chapel  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Walsham  How. 

At  the  time  the  Kingsland  property  was  acquired  by  the 
Governing  Body  there  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  facing 
the  quarry,  a  lat^e  building,  originally  erected  in  1765,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  jfi 2,000,  as  a  "Foundling  Hospital*'  in 
connection  with  the  well-known  institution  in  London.  The 
hospital  was  closed  in  1774  for  want  of  sufficient  funds  for 
its  support,  and  the  building  was  used  for  a  time  during  the 
American  War  for  the  confinement  of  Dutch  prisoners.  In 
1784  it  was  purchased  by  the  united  parishes  of  Shrewsbury 
for  the  shelter  of  the  poor,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  used 
under  the  name  of  "the  house  of  industry"  until  the  work- 
house was  built  at  Cross  Houses.  After  much  consideration, 
and  a  favourable  report  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  building  and  the  excellence  of  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  constructed,  it  was  determin^^  to  remodel 
the  interior,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  general  school 
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purposes.  The  chief  room  in  the  building,  as  it  is  now 
arranged,  is  about  120  feet  long.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts  by  movable  partitions,  the  largest  of  which  is  known 
popularly  in  the  school  as  "  Top  Schools,"  and  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  of  "preparation"  as  "Top  Schools"*  was 
in  former  times  in  the  old  school -buildings.  Besides  an 
ample  supply  of  class-rooms,  in  which  are  included  four 
rooms  set  apart  for  the  study  of  natural  science  and  a  school 
for  drawing,  the  central  school  -  building  contains  a  gym- 
nasium, a  common-room  for  day  boys,  four  sets  of  rooms  for 
assistant  masters,  and  two  libraries,  one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  valuable  books  which  used  to  be  kept  in  the  old 
school  library.  The  portraits  of  Edward  VI.,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Leonard  Hotchkis,  and  others,  which  formerly  hung 
on  the  library  walls,  have  been  placed  in  the  Head  Master's 
house. 

The  chief  entrance  of  the  school-building  opens  into  a 
fairly  spacious  hall,  on  the  walls  of  which,  as  well  as  on 
those  of  the  broad  stone  staircase  which  leads  upwards  from 
the  hall  to  the  class-rooms,  the  old  honour-boards  have  been 
fixed.  There  are  staircases  also  at  both  ends  of  the  building ; 
by  that  at  the  west  end  access  is  obtained  to  the  masters'  apart- 
ments. All  the  class-rooms  are  warmed  by  hot  water.  As 
at  present  arranged  the  roof  consists  of  a  lead  flat,  which  is 
railed  in  and  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a  large  zinc-covered 
cupola.  Fine  views  can  be  obtained  from  here  of  the  triple 
summit  of  the  Breidden,  of  the  Stiperstones,  Caer  Caradoc, 
the  Long  Mynd,  the  lion-like  form  of  Pontesbury  HiU, 
Grinshill,  Hawkestone,  Haughmond  Hill,  and  the  Wrekin 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Severn,  the  Quarry,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  other.  The 
old  red  brickwork  of  the  "Foundling  Hospital"  has  been 
cleaned  and  repointed,  and  string  courses  and  window 
dressings  have  been  introduced,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  what  is  now  the  chief  school-building  is  fairly  imposing. 

^  Two  other  rooms  are  also  used  lor  ''preparation"  in  the  evening.  The 
institution  itself,  though  popularly  known  as  "Top  Schools,"  has  always  had 
besides  the  more  dignified  appellation  of  '^  Reading-room." 
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Mr.  Blomiield  was  also  the  architect  of  the  If  ead  Master's 
house,  which  was  the  only  boarding-house  built  at  the  cost 
of  the  Governing  Body.  It  has  accommodation  for  about 
sixty-six  boys,  and  harmonises  fairly  well,  architecturally 
speaking,  with  the  central  school-building.  Other  boarding-- 
houses were,  however,  built  at  the  same  time  on  ground 
included  within  the  school  property  by  two  of  the  assistant 
masters,  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Hall  and  the  Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Churchill^ 
of  both  of  which  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  was  the  architect. 
According  to  existing  regulations  the  number  of  boarders 
which  an  assistant  master  is  allowed  to  take  is  h'mited  to 
forty-two,  and  two  of  that  number,  it  is  provided,  must 
always  be  the  holders  of  house  scholarships  worth  £iQ  a 
year.  No  limitation  is  put  by  statute  or  regulation  on  the 
number  of  the  Head  Master's  boarders.  Since  1882  several 
other  houses  have  been  built  or  rented  by  assistant  masters 
outside  the  school  gates  in  which  boarders  are  now  received. 
The  largest  of  these,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Moser,  is 
built,  like  Mr.  HalFs  and  Mr.  Churchiirs  houses,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  William  White.  All  three  houses  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  their  purpose  as  r^ards  their  interior  arrange- 
ments. Externally,  also,  they  present  features  of  considerable 
architectural  merit  Mr.  A.  F.  Chance,  Mr.  F.  E.  Bennett, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Haydon,  and  Mr.  C  J.  Baker  are  the  other  masters 
who  take  boarders.  It  is  provided  by  the  r^^lations  of 
the  Governing  Body  that  no  boy  shall  attend  the  school 
as  a  boarder  unless  he  board  with  one  of  the  schoolmasters ; 
or,  as  a  day  boy,  unless  he  reside  with  his  parents  or 
guardians,  or  with  someone  who  has  received  a  licence  from 
the  Governing  Body  to  take  boys  to  lodge  and  board  in 
his  house.  An  ample  supply  of  water  for  general  school 
purposes  is  procured  from  a  reservoir  in  the  school-buildings, 
into  which  the  water  is  forced  by  means  of  a  small  engine 
The  source  of  this  supply  is  a  well  near  the  Head  Master's 
house.  The  Kingsland  property  has  also  been  connected 
by  pipes  with  the  old  conduit  spring,  and  the  excellent  water 
which  comes  from  this  source  is  available  for  all  residents. 
A  school  shop  was  started  soon  after  the  removal  to  the 
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present  site,  and  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  a  great  financial 

success.     It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  boys,  on  which 

every  boarding-house    is    represented,   with    a   master    for 

chairman.    The  cricket  pavilion  adjoins  the  shop.     It  has 

been   recently  enlarged,  and  boards  have  been   placed  on 

the  walls  of  the  principal  room  recording  the  names  of  the 

boys  in  the  school  cricket  and  football  elevens  for  each  year 

from  1882.    An  excellent  swimming-bath  has  been  presented 

to  the  school  by  the  Head  Master.     It  is  seventy  feet  long 

by  twenty-five  in  breadth,  and  varies  in  depth  from  three 

feet  and  a  half  to  six  feet  and  a  half.     Almost  adjoining 

the   bath   a   carpenter's  shop  has   been   erected,  which  is 

supplied  with  two  lathes  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus 

for  instruction  in  the  work  of  the  carpenter,  the  joiner,  and 

the  turner.    The  Sanatorium  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of 

a  mile  from  the  boarding-houses.    Allusion  has  already  been 

made  to  some  of  the  ordinances  framed  by  the  Governing 

Body  for  the  regulation  of  school  affairs,  by  which  previous 

ordinances  have  been  in  some  degree  modified ;  but  it  will 

be  well  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  chief  changes  that  have 

been  made.    The  new  ordinances  consist  partly  of  statutes 

and  partly  of  regulations.    By  one  of  the  new  statutes  all 

masters  are  now  appointed  by,  and  hold  their  offices  at 

the  pleasure  of,  the  Head  Master.     He  is  bound,  however, 

whenever  he  may  dismiss  a  master,  to  notify  the  fact  and  the 

reason  for  it  to  die  Governing  Body. 

The  Act  of  1798,  while  placing  the  appointment  of  all 
other  masters  in  the  hands  of  the  Head  Master,  and  giving 
him  power  to  displace,  remove,  or  dischat^e  any  of  them  for 
immorality,  n^lect  of  duty,  incapacity,  or  other  reasonable 
cause,  had  left  his  former  independent  position  to  the  second 
master,  although  expressly  reserving  to  the  Head  Master  the 
general  arrangements  for  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the 
school.  Other  important  changes  have  also  been  made  dealing 
with  the  rights  which  burgesses  of  Shrewsbury  formerly  pos- 
sessed of  free  education  for  their  children,  and  the  restrictions 
which  had  been  been  placed  by  the  school  ordinances  or 
by  founders'  wills  on  the  appointment  to  exhibitions  or 
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scholarships  of  boys  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School.     In  the 
first  case,  subject  to  the  rights  of  persons  who  were  bur- 
gesses at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Public  School  Act 
of  1868  to  send  their  boys  to  school  without  the  payment  of 
any  tuition  fee,  the  burgess  claim  to  gratis  education  given 
by  the  Act  of  1798  has  been  entirely  abolished.     As  re- 
gards school  scholarships  and   exhibitions   all    restrictions 
to  particular  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been 
removed,  and  all  limitations  as  to  the  place  of  birth  and 
the  parentage  or  lineage  of  the  candidates  have  been  done 
away  with,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  exhibitions  founded 
by  Dr.  John  Millington,  and  the  two  exhibitions  founded  by 
the   Rev.   R.   B.   Podmore  and  Mrs.   Noneley  respectively. 
The  preference  to  which  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Laura  Seraphina 
Beddoes  were  entitled  in  respect  of  the  exhibitions  founded 
by  Dr.  John  Millington,  their  ancestor,  is  expressly  reserved 
to    them.     The    Podmore   exhibition    is   still   confined   to 
Shropshire  boys,  and  can  only  be  held  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    The  Noneley  exhibition  can  only  be  held  at 
some  college  in  the  university  of  Oxford.    The  preferential 
claims  which  certain  persons  and  classes  of  persons  had  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Chirbury  and   the  curacies  of  St  Mary, 
Shrewsbury,  Astley,  and   Clive  have  also  been  abolished. 
No  provision  was  made  under  Ashton's  ordinances  that  the 
Head  Master  should  be  in  holy  orders.    We  know,  indeed, 
that  two  Head  Masters  appointed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Thomas  Lawrence  and  John  Meighen,  were  laymen.    But  the 
Act  of  1798,  in  requiring  that  the  Head  Master  should  hold 
the  office  of  catechist  and   reader,  practically   made  holy 
orders  a  necessary  qualification.     No  such  limitation  exists 
in  the  present  statutes.    The  only  requirement  for  candidates 
for  the  post  is  that  they  should  be  Masters  of  Arts,  or  of 
some  equal  or  superior   degree   in   one   or   other   of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     None  of  the  school- 
masters were  allowed  under  Ashton's  ordinances  to  **take 
the  charge  or  cure  of  preaching  or  ministry  in  the  Church," 
or  to  "  practise  physic  or  any  other  art  or  profession,  whereby 
their  service  in   the   school  should  be  hindered."    But  no 
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similar  regulation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of  1798  by  which 
Ashton's  ordinances  were  repealed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Dr.  Butler  held  ecclesiastical  preferment  nearly  the  whole 
time  he  was  Head  Master.  The  old  restrictions  have,  how- 
ever, now  been  practically  restored  so  far  as  the  Head 
Master  is  concerned,  for  one  of  the  new  statutes  provides 
that  he  shall  not  hold  any  ecclesiastical  or  other  office  to 
which  any  emolument  is  attached  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governing  Body.  Provision  is  made  in  the  regulations  that 
divine  service  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  school  chapel  by 
the  Head  Master,  or  by  some  person  appointed  by  him,  at 
which  all  boys  shall  be  required  to  attend  subject  to  the 
operation  of  a  "  conscience  clause  "  which  applies  not  only  to 
religious  worship,  but  to  all  religious  instruction.  General 
power  is  given  by  the  regulations  to  the  Head  Master 
to  dismiss  from  the  school  any  boy  who  has  been  guilty 
of  gross  misconduct  and  to  forbid  the  return  of  any  boy  who 
has  been  persistently  idle ;  but  he  is  required  to  report  to  the 
Governing  Body  every  term  the  number  of  cases  in  which  he 
may  have  exercised  this  power.  All  boys  on  the  foundation 
have  a  statutable  right  of  appeal  to  the  Governing  Body 
against  any  such  sentence  of  dismissal  by  the  Head  Master. 
Subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  changed  conditions  in 
its  new  home  and  the  educational  requirements  of  the  present 
age  have  rendered  necessary,  the  school  may  be  said  to 
remain  much  the  same  as  regards  hours  and  methods  of  dis- 
cipline as  it  was  in  Dr.  Butler*s  and  Dr.  Kennedy's  days. 

The  praepostorial  system,  for  the  introduction  of  which 
at  Shrewsbury  Dr.  Butler  was  responsible,  and  which  was 
described  by  Dr.  Kennedy  as ''  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of 
public  school  education,"  remains  practically  unchanged. 
Theoretically  the  authority  exercised  by  Shrewsbury  prae- 
postors over  the  other  boys  has  always  been  of  a  strictly 
limited  character,  and  the  only  punishment  which,  up  to  the 
end  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  time,  they  were  recognized  as  having 
the  right  to  inflict,  was  that  of  setting  small  impositions. 
But  of  this  right  very  little  use  has  ever  been  made,  though 
doubtless  the  praepostors  have  found  other  means  from  time 
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to  time  of  enforcing  their  authority  besides  those  of  moral 
suasion.     The    privileges    of    praepostors,    as    they    were 
described  by  Dr.  Kennedy  in    1862,^  were  to  wear  a  hat 
instead  of  the  regulation  college  cap,  which  was  worn  by 
all  the  other  boys  until  some  years  after  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  Kingsland  ;  to  carry  a  stick  when  out  walking  ;*  to 
be  independent  of  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  bounds,  and  to  doul 
the  younger  boys  for  the  service  of  Head-room.    For  this 
latter  purpose  four  boys  were  put  on  the  roll  each  week  as 
general   fags   for   Head-room,  the  duties  which  they  had 
to  discharge  being  chiefly  those  of  fetching  and  carrying  at 
meal  times.    Dr.  Kennedy,  whose  rooted  objection  to  in- 
dividual  fagging  as  practised   at   most  of  our  old  public 
schools  has  been  already  mentioned,  seems  to  have  seen 
some  distinction  between  the  two  customs.    There  is  still 
no  recognized  system  of  fagging,  although  there  undoubtedly 
exists  at  the  present  time,  as  there  always  has  existed,  a 
certain  amount  of  irregular  fagging.    The  number  of  prae- 
postors in    1 82 1   was  only  eight.     But   this   number  was 
increased  a   few   years   afterwards   to   twelve,  and   twelve 
remained  the  normal  number  until  the  recent  removal  of  the 
school  to  Kingsland. 

New  boys  are  never  made  praepostors.  But  when  a  boy 
gets  pronK>ted  after  examination  into  the  upper  sixth  he 
becomes  a  praepostor  at  once,  however  young  he  may  be. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  praepostor  is  beaten  in  examina- 
tion by  a  boy  in  the  lower  sixth.  In  such  a  case,  though 
losing  position  in  the  form,  he  retains  his  rank  and  privileges 
as  praepostor.  Boys  who  occupy  a  distinguished  position  on 
the  modem  side,  or  in  science^  or  in  the  army  class,  are 
generally  made  praepostors.  The  Public  School  Com- 
missioners regarded  the  recognition  by  the  Head  Master  of 
the  praepostors  as  a  sort  of  senate  representing  the  school 
and  entitled  to  negotiate  with  him  on  matters  of  common 
school  interest,  and  to  give  pledges  and  enter  into  conditions 

'  See  evidence  in  Report  of  Public  School  Commission. 
*  The  tall  hat  is  no  longer  worn  except  on  Sundays,  but  the  prscpostors 
continue  to  carry  sticks  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
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on  behalf  of  the  school,  as  peculiar  to  Shrewsbury.    The 
praepostors  still  discharge  their  old   duties  of  calling  the 
names  at "  callings  over "  and  reading  the  lessons  in  chapel. 
They    also    retain    their    representative    character,    though 
perhaps  their  collective  influence  is  less  powerful  now  that 
they  are  distributed  among  the  various  boarding-houses  than 
it  used  to  be  when  they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  massed 
together  in  •'Doctor's  hall."    This  defect  might  in  great 
measure  be  rectified  were  a  common  room  provided  in  which 
all  the  praepostors  could  meet  together  and  consult  on  school 
matters.    For  purposes  of  instruction  the  whole  school  is 
now  divided  into  two  sides^  the  classical  and  the  modem,  and 
all  boys  belong  nominally  to  one  or  other  of  these  t^o  sides. 
Latin  and  mathematics  are  taught  throughout  the  school. 
Subject  to  that  proviso  it  is  open  to  any  boy  to  take  up  the 
study  of  natural  science  or  of  mathematics  almost  exclusively. 
There  is  also  an  army  class  in  which  boys  are  prepared  for 
Woolwich,   Sandhurst,   and    Cooper's    Hill,  and    which    is 
provided  with  a  larger  staff  of  masters  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  boys  taught  than  either  of  the  two  main  school 
divisions.    The    classical    side    still    boasts,    as    might    be 
expected,  the  larger  number  of  boys.    All  boys  on  this  side 
get  some  hours'  instruction  in  mathematics  during  the  week, 
five  hours  as  a  rule  in  the  lower  school  and  four  in  the  upper. 
For  the  mathematical  lessons  two  forms  are  put  together 
and  divided  into  three  divisions  of  about  twenty  boys  each. 
French  is  also  taught  in  every  form  on  the  classical  side 
except,  for  some   inscrutable  reason,  in   the   upper  sixth. 
In  all  forms  below  the  sixth  the  order  changes  every  term, 
but  in  the  sixth  a  change  takes  place  only  once  a  year. 
These  changes  are  the  result  of  a  joint  examination  in 
classics,  French,  and  mathematics.^    The  leaving  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  for  boys  going  up  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  hitherto  been  awarded  almost  exclusively  for  classical 
merit,  but  report  svf%  that  in  future  one  leaving  scholarship 
is  to  be  given  for  mathematics  and  one  for  natural  science 

'  There  appears  to  be  one  exception  to  this  rule.     Promotion  from  VI.  3  to 
VI.  2  takes  place  on  the  ground  of  classical  merit  only. 
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every  year.  At  the  present  time  the  study  of  natural 
science  is  pursued  with  considerable  success  at  Shrewsbury^ 
and  more  scholarships  appear  to  be  obtained  at  the  univer- 
sities for  natural  science^  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys 
who  devote  themselves  to  that  study  at  school,  than  for 
classics.  Shrewsbury  holds  aloof  from  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  certificate  examination. 

Since  March,  1 877,  the  school  has  boasted  its  own  magazine^ 
which  is  published  under  the  title  of  The  Salopian.  On  two 
previous  occasions  a  similar  magazine  had  been  started  at 
Shrewsbury,  but  its  existence  proved  ephemeral.  Two  boys 
in  Jee's  hall,  one  of  whom  was  Henry  William  Hemans/ 
a  son  of  the  well-known  poetess,  were  responsible  for  the 
first  venture,  which  was  made  about  1834.  The  magazine  in 
question  was  published  by  Eddowes,  of  Shrewsbury;  but 
only  a  few  numbers  were  printed.  In  the  absence  of  any 
known  copies  of  the  first  Shrewsbury  magazine  the  following 
fragment  of  an  opening  poem  by  Hemans  may  be  acceptable 
to  readers  of  the  modem  Salopian : — 

''Although  no  Byron's  vivid  pen  will  trace 
The  scenes  that  in  otir  magazine  find  place, 
Do  not  on  that  account  our  writings  sAun^ 
Nor  spurn  our  effort  ere  'tis  well  begun. 
If  in  these  pages  hapfy  you  may  trace 
One  spark  of  wit,  or  one  untutored  grace, 
Foiget,  dear  friends,  to  blame :  our  faults  confessed, 
Where  we  have  erred,  loigive ;  applaud  the  rest"' 

The  next  appearance  of  The  Salopian  took  place  in  i860, 
and  seven  numbers  were  published  in  that  year.  But  after 
this  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  a  school 
magazine  until  1877. 

Although  the  general  history  of  games  and  amusements 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  it  may  perhaps  be 
convenient  to  mention  here  the  arrangements  made  at  the 

^  £r.  IV,  Hifmms  became  in  after  yean  British  Consul  at  BoflUo,  U.S.A.,  and 
was  a  contribator  to  the  North  American  Review.  He  died  in  1871  in  BnziL 
(2^t.  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

'  The  words  in  italics  are  conjectural  emendations  of  an  Imperfect  teat  dnwn 
from  the  memory  of  an  old  Salopian  contempoiary  of  Hemans. 
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present  time  to  enable  as  many  boys  as  possible  to  take  their 
paxt  in  cricket*  football,  and  boating,  and  to  encourage  a 
ivholesome  competition  between  the  different  houses  in 
athletic  matters. 

First,  as  regards  cricket     During  the  whole  of  the  cricket 
season,  unless  there  be  a  school  match  or  play  be  made 
impossible  by  the  weather,  some  six  or  seven  different  games 
are  arranged  for  all  half-holidays  and  short  lesson  days,  and 
in    these  games  there  will  often  be  as  many  as   150  boys 
playing.    The  games  are  known  as:  (i)  Senior  Game;  (2) 
Middle  Game ;  (3)  Junior  Game ;  (4)  Junior  House  Games. 
The  teams  which  contend  in  the  Senior  Game  are  selected 
by  the  Captain  of  the  school  eleven,  and  are  mostly  made 
up  of  boys  in  the  first  and  second  elevens     Other  members 
of  the  school  eleven  undertake  the  responsibility  of  getting 
up  the  Middle  and  Junior  Games.    The  Junior  House  Games 
are  played  between  elevens  from  different  houses  composed 
of  boys  who  are  not  selected  to  play  in  the  other  games,  and, 
from  their  representative  character,  have  always  been  very 
popular.    Practising  at  the  nets  goes  on  every  day  between 
second  lesson  and  dinner  time,  three  of  them  being  always 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  first  and  second  elevens  and  other 
boys  selected  by  the  Captain  of  the  Cricket  Club.    At  these 
nets  each  boy  gets  fifteen  minutes'  batting,  and  takes  his 
share  of  the  bowling.    The  coaching  is  done  by  some  of  the 
masters  who  are  interested  in  cricket  and  the  school  profes- 
sionals.   Nets  are  provided  for  house  practice  as  well  as  for 
school  practice;  but  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days each  house  has  the  privilege  of  sending  its  young 
cricketers  to  the  school  nets  between  12  o'clock  and  2  p.m., 
for  one  period  of  two  hours.    The  house  matches  always 
excite  the  keenest  interest    They  are  played  on  the  semi- 
league  system,  the  nine^  houses  being  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions by  lot,  and  each  house  playing  all  the  other  houses  in 
its  own  division.    Thus  in  division  A,  containing  five  houses, 
each  house  has  to  play  four  matches;  while  in  division  B, 


^  The  sixth  fonn  boys  in  the  Head  Master's  house  are  reckoned  as  "a  house 
in  school  competitions. 

2    C 
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which  contains  but  four  houses,  each  house  plays  three 
matches.  The  house  winning  most  matches  in  its  ovn 
division  is  said  to  be  head  of  that  division,  and  plays  the 
keadoi  the  other  division  in  iiie  final.  Should  there  be  any 
ties  in  eithef  division  they  are  of  course  previously  played 
off  to  decide  which  house  is  AeaJ  of  its  division.  The  winning^ 
house  holds  a  challenge  bat,  and  each  member  of  the  winning' 
eleven  a  silver  bat,^  for  the  year.  The  second  elevens  also 
play  in  heats  for  a  similar  trophy. 

At  football  the  first  and  second  elevens  of  the  different 
houses  compete  with  one  another  on  the  league  system,  and 
the  trophies  are  silver  bowls.  Ordinary  games  at  football  are 
classified,  as  in  cricket,  as  Senior,  Middle,  Junior,  and  Junior 
House  Games.  Various  arrangements  have  at  different  times 
been  made  to  prevent  the  "  juniors "  being  swamped  by 
older  and  bigger  boys,  who,  not  being  very  good,  prefer 
these  games  to  the  other  school  games.  The  latest  plan 
has  been  to  make  out  a  list  of  those  qualified  to  play  in 
'*  Junior  House  Games,"  and  to  forbid  other  boys  to  take 
part  in  them. 

Boating  goes  on  more  or  less  the  whole  year,  and  there  are 
races  of  one  sort  or  another  in  each  term,  the  most  important 
of  which,  the  bumping  races  for  first  and  second  Aouse 
/ours,  are  rowed  in  the  summer  term.  These  races  are  con- 
ducted on  precisely  the  same  lines  as  those  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Great  pains  are  taken  by  some  of  the  masters 
interested  in  rowing  in  coaching  the  house  fours,  and  a 
supply  of  oarsmdn  is  thus  provided  from  which  the  trial 
eights  and  ultimately  the  school  eight  are  selected.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  the  S3rstem  of  instruction  is  carried 
out,  combined  with  the  proximity  of  the  river  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Boat  Club,  have  made  Shrewsbury  of  late 
years  a  good  nursery  for  rowing,  and  laige  numbers  of 
Old  Salopians  are  to  be  found  year  by  year  pulling  in  dieir 
college  crews  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

There  are  also   annual  house  competitions  in  athletics 

^  The  silver  bats  were  presented  to  the  school  by  the  Nawab  Vikar  al  Ulma  of 
Hyderabad. 
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3nd  paper  chases.  The  trophy  for  athletics^  which  is  a 
challenge  cup,  goes  to  the  house  which  scores  most  points 
in  the  annual  contest  The  paper  chases  take  place  in  the 
Lent  term,  and  the  length  of  the  run  is  from  four  to 
five  miles.  No  officers  of  the  R.S.S.H.  or  gentlemen  are 
allowed  to  run.  Only  two  houses  compete  at  a  time,  and 
the  house  that  wins  the  greatest  number  of  heats  holds 
a  challenge  cup  for  the  year.  In  running  off  a  heat 
the  first  twenty-five  runners  score  points  for  their  respec- 
tive houses,  the  leader  getting  twenty-five  points  and  the 
others  scoring  in  proportion.  The  house  that  gets  the 
largest  number  of  points  in  any  paper  chase  wins  the 
heat 

The  number  of  Salopians  who  may  be  classed  as  Mr. 
Moss's  pupils  and  have  obtained  a  distinguished  position 
in  the  world  is  somewhat  inconsiderable  at  present  But 
there  are  several  among  them  whom  the  school  is  proud 
to  reckon  as  her  alumni. 

The  Very  Rev.  Francis  Paget,^  D.D.,  who  was  for  a  time 
Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford,  and  is  now 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  from  1864 
to  1869. 

William  Emerton  Heitland,*  M.A.,  fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  who  was  Craven  university  scholar  in  1869  and 
Senior  Classic  in  1871,  and  Richard  Dacre  Archer  Hind,' 
MJ^.,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Craven  university  scholar  in 
1 87 1,  and  third  Classic  and  Senior  Chancellor's  Medallist  in 

^  ZV.  Pagti  gained  the  Hertford  university  scholarship  and  the  Chancellor'8 
Prixe  for  lAtin  verse  in  1871 ;  ist  dass  in  Classical  Moderations,  1871 ;  ist  class 
in  lit  hum.,  1873;  M.A.  in  1876;  D.D.  in  1885;  ordained,  1875;  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1889 ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  1878- 
1892;  Oxford  Preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  1881-1883;  Senior 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  1873-83;  tutor,  1876-83;  Vicar  of  Bromsgrove, 
1882-85 ;  Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
1885-92  ;  author  of  various  theological  works. 

*  Mr.  W.  E.  HeUkmd'^nAtX  Shrewsbury  School  i86a-^,  and  was  head  boy 
in  1866. 

'  Mr.  R.  D.  Archer  Hind  (formerly  Hodgson)  was  at  Shrewsbury  School 
1862-1868.  He  gained  the  Porson  Prize  in  1869  and  a  Browne  Medal  for  Greek 
elegiacs  in  1869. 
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1872,  have  both  done  good  work  at  Cambridge  as  tutors 
and  lecturers  of  their  respective  colleges.^  The  latter  has 
examined  for  the  Classical  Tripos  no  less  than  twelve  times. 
John  Henry  Onions,*  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  after 
gaining  the  Ireland  and  Craven  scholarships,  and  a  ist  class 
in  Classical  Moderations,  became  Senior  Student  in  1876  and 
tutor  of  Christ  Church  in  1878,  but  his  useful  educational 
work  at  Oxford  was  brought  to  a  premature  end  by  his  death 
in  1889. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D.,  minister  of  Lyndhurst  Road 
Chapel,  Hampstead,  late  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who 
gained  a  ist  class  in  Classical  Moderations  as  well  as  in  the 
Final  Classical  School,  acted  as  lecturer  in  history  for  his 
college  from  1879  to  i883.» 

William  Joseph  Myles  Starkie,  who  was  head  boy  at 
Shrewsbury  1879-80,  had  a  distinguished  career  both  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  also  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Of  tihe  latter  college  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in 
1890,  and  seven  years  later  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Academic  Council  of  Dublin  University.  Mr.  Starkie 
was  made  a  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Ireland  in  1890. 
He  is  now  President  of  Queen's  College,  Galway.* 

Among  the  modem  Salopians  who,  after  distinguished 
careers  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  are  now  doing  valuable 

^  In  accordance  with  Dr.  Kennedy's  method  of  classification  Mr.  Heitland 
and  Mr.  Archer  Hind  are  included  among  Mr.  Moss's  pupils  as  having  been 
under  his  tuition  for  at  least  one  year  before  going  to  college.  But  it  is  right  to 
mention  that  both  of  them  were  for  three  years  in  the  sixth  form  under  Dr. 
Kennedy. 

'  Mr,  J,  H.  Ormns  took  a  ist  dass  in  Classical  Moderations  in  1873  \  Irehmd 
scholar,  1875 ;  Craven  scholar,  1876.  He  was  at  Shrewsbury  School,  1867-1871. 
B.A.,  1876;  M.A.,  1878. 

*  Mr,  R.  F.  Horton  was  bom  in  1855,  and  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  1874 
to  1879;  B.A.,  1878;  M.A.,  1881 ;  fellow  of  New  College,  1879;  Chairman  of 
the  London  Congregational  Union,  1898.  Dr.  Horton  has  published  several 
books,  chiefly  theological. 

«  Mr.  w'j,  M,  Starkie  was  bom  at  Sligo  in  i860.  First  dass  in  the  Classical 
Tripos  at  Cambridge  in  1883.  At  Dublin  he  gained  the  Berkeley  Gold  Medal  for 
Greek  and  many  other  prises  and  distinctions.  While  still  an  undei^;iaduate  at 
Tkinity  Collie,  Dublin,  from  1883  to  1886,  Mr.  Starkie  was  acting  as  Professor 
of  Classical  Literature  in  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 
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work  at  one  or  other  of  the  public  schools,  the  most  pro- 
minent are : — 

Arthur  Herman  Gilkes,^  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
Head  Master  of  Dulwich  College,  who  took  a  ist  class  in 
Classical  Moderations  and  also  in  the  Final  Classical  School, 
and  was  subsequently  an  assistant  master  at  Shrewsbury 
from  1873  to  187s  ; 

Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,^  M.A.,  late  fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  assistant  master  at  the  Charterhouse, 
who  gained  the  Porson  and  Davies  university  scholarships, 
three  Browne  Medals,  the  Porson  Prize,  and  the  Chancellor's 
Medal  for  an  English  poem  while  an  undergraduate,  and 
was  bracketed  equal  for  the  second  place  in  the  Classical 
Tripos  and  for  the  Chancellor's  Medal  in  1873 ; 

John  Cottam  Moss,  M.A.,  late  fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  who  carried  off  the 
Porson  and  Craven  university  scholarships,  the  Powis  Medal, 
and  no  less  than  eight  Browne  Medals,  as  an  undergraduate, 
and  was  placed  third  in  the  ist  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos 
in  1882 ;  and  John  Lewis  Alexander  Paton,  M.A.,  late  fellow 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  assistant  master  at  Ri^by, 
who  was  placed  in  the  first  division  of  the  ist  class  in  Part  I. 
of  the  Classical  Tripos  in  1886,  and  also  gained  a  ist  class 
in  Part  II.  of  the  Classical  Tripos  and  the  Junior  Chancellor's 
Medal  in  1887. 

William  Wallis  English,  M.A.,  late  fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  who  gained  a  Browne  Medal  in  1876, 
and  was  third  Classic  in  1878,  worked  for  several  years  as  an 
assistant  master  at  Rugby,  until  he  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  give  up  his  post 

Stanley  John  Weyman,^  who  has  earned  for  himself  a 
considerable  reputation  in  the  literary  world  by  TA^  House 
of  the  Wolf,  The  New  Rector,  A  Gentietnan  of  France,  My 
Lady  Rotha,  and  other  novels  and  historical  romances,  was 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Gilkes  and  Mr.  Pftge  were  both  for  two  years  in 
the  sixth  form  under  Dr.  Kennedy. 

'  Mr,  Stanley  John  IVeyman  was  bom  at  Ludlow  August  7  th,  1855.  He 
graduated  B.A.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1877,  taking  a  2nd  class  in  the 
Modern  History  School,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1881. 
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educated  at  Shrewsbury  School.  So  also  was  Henry  W. 
Nevinson,  the  author  of  Herder  and  His  Times,  and,  like 
Mr.  Weyman,  a  novel  writer.  Mr.  Nevinson  acted  as  war 
correspondent  for  a  prominent  London  newspaper  during 
the  recent  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  He  was  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  took  a  2nd  class  both  in 
Moderations  and  the  Final  Classical  School. 

Another  Salopian  of  literary  distinction,  though  of  a 
different  kind,  Owen  Seaman,^  has  been  described  as  ''a 
literary  parodist  of  superlative  excellence."  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  Cambridge  by  gaining  the  Porson  Prize 
and  a  1st  class  in  the  Classical  Tripos.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  scholastic  work  at  Rossall  and  Newca5tle*on-T}me 
Mr.  Seaman  settled  in  London  and  was  called  to  the  Bar. 
But  his  work  for  some  time  has  been  almost  entirely  of  a 
literary  kind.  .He  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  on  the  staff 
of  Punch.  Among  his  chief  publications  are  (Edipus  the 
Wreck  (1888),  Horace  at  Cambridge  (1894),  The  Tillers  of  the 
Sand  (189s),  and  The  Battle  of  the  Bays  (1896). 

George  M.  Chesney,  who  left  Shrewsbury  School  about 
1874,  is  well  known  in  India  as  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer. 

Graham  Wallas,  M.A.,*  author  of  a  Life  of  Francis  Place,  a 
University  Extension  Lecturer,  and  a  prominent  member  of 
the  London  School  Board,  should  also  be  commemorated  as 
the  first  editor  of  the  modem  series  of  The  Salopian. 

Major  H.  D.  Laffan,  R.E.,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  in  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War  Office, 
was  the  first  Shrewsbury  man  to  pass  the  examination  for 
admission  into  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
This  was  in  1876,  when  his  name  stood  first  in  the  list 
Many  other  young  officers  of  promise  have  also  entered  the 
army  from  Shrewsbury  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  army  class  has  been  for  some  years  an  important 
centre  of  school  work. 

^  Mr,  Owen  Seaman  gained  the  Porson  Prize  in  1882 ;  B.A.,  1883.  He  w»s 
a  scholar  of  Clare  College. 

*  Mr.  GraAam  Wallas  was  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  took 
a  2nd  class  in  Classical  Mods,  in  1S79,  and  in  the  Final  Qassical  School  in  1^81. 
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Two  other  Shrewsbury  men  have  distinguished  themselves 
of  late  years  as  adventurous  travellers  and  daring  sportsmen 
— Charles  St  George  Littledale,  to  whom  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  has  recently  awarded  its  gold  medal ;  and 
F.  J.  Jackson,  now  Acting-Commissioner  and  British  Vice- 
Consul  in  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda,  who  led  the  first 
caravan  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company.  Mr.  Jackson 
wrote  the  account  of  "Big  Game  Shooting  in  Africa"  in 
the  Badminton  Library,  and  was  the  donor  of  a  valu- 
able collection  of  African  birds  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Games  and  Amusements  at  Shrewsbury  School. 

THE  old  Shrewsbury  chronicler,  whose  interesting   and 
valuable  volume  is  commonly  known   as  the  Taylor 
MS,,  has  preserved  some  few  details  of  the  dramatic  per- 
formances   and    military    displays    which   were   prominent 
among   the   amusements   of  Shrewsbury  boys   during    the 
latter  part   of  the  sixteenth  century,  and   he  makes    one 
allusion  at  least  to  the  practice  of  **  shooting  in  the  long 
bow,"  which  was  one  of  the  recognized  games  of  the  school. 
But  we  do  not  find  in  his  chronicle  any  mention  made  of 
running,  leaping,  wrestling,  or   chess -play,  the   only  other 
games  which  were  allowed  under  the  school  ordinances ;  and 
after  1603,  when  the  chronicle  comes  to  an  end,  the  history 
of  Shrewsbury  is  a  blank,  so  far  as  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  boys  are  concerned,  till  the  days  of  Dr.  Butler, 
although  we  know  from  the  fact  of  "  the  Ball  Place  "  under- 
going some  rather  extensive  repairs  in   1798-99,*  that  in 
some  form  or  other  the  Ball  Courts  existed  in  Atcherley's, 
and  probably  in  Newling*s  days.    Boating  was  carried   on 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  time  Dr.  Butler  remained  at 
Shrewsbury,  though  not  without  frequent  efforts  on  his  part 
to  put  it  down.    Football  he  held  in  special  abhorrence,  and 
it  was  only  played  under  great  difficulties,  as  we  have  seen 
in  a  former  chapter.     Mr.  Gretton,  who  was  at  Shrewsbury 
from    1814    to    1822,  refers    to    cricket    incidentally  when 
speaking  of  his  experiences  as  a  young  boy.*    Mr.  Charles 
Simpson,  who  was  a  Salopian  of  rather  earlier  date,'  told 

^  See  school  vouchers  from  179S  to  i8ao  in  the  town  records. 
'  See  Memor^s  Harkback^  by  F.  £.  Grbtton. 

'  Mr,  CharUs  Simpson  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  from  1810  to  181 5.     He  died 
at  Lichfield  April  22nd,  1890. 
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the  Rev.  J.  E.  Auden  that  the  boys  used  to  play  cricket  in 
his  time  in  a  field  near  the  Flash.  The  description  is  a  little 
indefinite,  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  field 
in  question  may  be  identified  with  the  Coton  Hill  cricket 
ground  of  later  generations ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  seems 
clear  that  Dr.  Butler  allowed  the  boys  to  use  this  field,  which 
was  part  of  his  farm  at  Coton  Hill,  for  cricket  purposes  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  as  well  as  in  the  later  years 
of  his  head-mastership,  when  it  was  certainly  so  used,  for 
Salopians  still  living  remember  one  of  the  boys  hitting  a 
cricket  ball  from  this  field  over  the  houses  into  the  Flash; 
and  Mr.  Smythies,  the  big  hitter  in  question,  left  school  six 
months  before  Dr.  Butler's  resignation.  Cricket  was  also 
occasionally  played  in  the  small  field  below  the  Ball  Courts, 
which,  about  the  year  1850,  was  absorbed  in  the  new  Cattle 
Market.^ 

The  boar  hunting  ^.nd^  duck  poaching^  of  which  we  frequently 
hear  in  Dr.  Butler's  time,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among 
legitimate  school  amusements,  although  they  seem  in  some 
measure  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  more  wholesome 
sports  of  cricket  and  football. 

For  many  years  past  one  of  the  most  popular  institutions 
at  Shrewsbury  School  has  been  the  R.S.S.H.,  or  Royal 
Shrewsbury  School  Hunt  It  is  of  course  the  old  school 
game  of  *'  Hare  and  Hounds " ;  and,  although  it  can  never 
have  furnished  the  special  excitements  which  belonged  to 
the  form  of  the  game  known  at  Eton  and  Harrow  as  "  Jack 
o*  Lantern,"  the  R.S.S.H.  is  noteworthy  for  its  elaborate 
constitution,  under  which  each  boy  finds  his  place,  either  as 

huntsman,  whip,  gentleman,  or  hound.^    For  many  years  too 

* 

^  Mr.  Humphrey  Sandford,  of  the  Isle,  near  Shrewsbury,  remembers  playing 
cricket  regularly  in  this  field  while  he  was  at  school  between  1820  and  1830.  In 
later  years  it  was  chiefly  used  for  rounders,  prisoner's  base,  and  quoits.  The 
Cattle  Market  was  formally  opened  in  1851.  This  field  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  school  property,  as  in  the  school  accounts  of  1836  mention  is  made  of  rent 
paid  to  Mr.  Egerton  Jeffreys  for  the  playground  in  Raven  Meadows. 

^  It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  independent  origin  of  the  game  at 
Shrewsbury  that  the  two  boys  who  carry  sctnt  have  always  been  cx^e^  foxes  and 
never  h4xres. 
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the  delights  of  the  runs  were  intensified  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  carried  on  in  complete  contempt  of  all  school  regula- 
tions as  to  bounds ;  and  their  popularity  was  further  increased 
by  the  perpetual  feuds  which  they  caused  with  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers.^  Except  for  a  gap  between  1846  and  1849 
the  history  of  the  R.S.S.H.  has  b^  regalasly  recorded  in 
the  run  books  from  the  year  1842,  but  the  institution  itself 
is  of  much  earlier  origin.  Old  Salopians  are  still  living  who 
remember  the  runs  in  Dr.  Butler's  da}rs,  and  relate  with 
pride  their  attainment  of  the  honour  of  being  pronounced 
killing  hound  or  killing  gentleman.  These  honours  were 
gained,  then  as  now,  by  the  hound  or  gentleman  who 
'^  killed  " ;  that  is  to  say,  who  came  in  first  in  a  race  at  the 
finish  the  greatest  number  of  times  during  the  season.  At 
one  time  there  used  to  be  two  separate  packs  of  hounds — 
one  in  Jee's  hall  and  the  other  in  Iliffs^ — and  these  were 
hunted  at  different  hours  on  the  same  day.  Dr.  Butler  does 
not  appear  to  have  interfered  with  the  runs,  or  to  have  made 
any  attempt  to  put  them  down ;  and  it  is  confidently  stated 
by  an  old  Shrewsbury  boy,  who  was  at  school  from  1834  to 
1840,  and  had  a  long  experience  as  hound,  gentleman,  whip, 
and  huntsman,  that  they  met  with  no  hindrance  in  the  early 
years  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  head-mastership.  For  a  long  time 
indeed  Dr.  Kennedy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  runs  were  carried  on  ''out  of 
bounds,"  and  before  1850  no  record  exists  of  any  members  of 
the  hunt  being  punished  on  that  account  His  eyes,  how- 
ever, were  opened  to  some  evils  connected  with  the  runs  in 
1843  or  1844  by  the  disappearance  of  a  large  number  of 
c<^ies  of  the  new  Latin  Grammar,'  which  had  taken  the  form 
of  scent,  and  a  temporary  check  on  the  operations  of  the 
hounds  ensued.  Between  1850  and  1856  some  spasmodic 
efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  stop  the  practice 

^  On  one  occasion  a  complaint  as  to  the  hounds  "  trespassing "  led,  fiist,  to  a 
general  punishment,  then  to  broken  windows,  and  lastly  to  the  whde  school 
being  sent  home  a  week  before  the  holidays. 

'  Accounts  of  the  runs  made  by  Mr.  Iliflfs  hounds  in  1831  are  still  in  existence. 

'  The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  Elemeniary  Latin  Grammar  was  published 
in  1843. 
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of  carrying  on  the  runs  "  out  of  bounds."  On  the  whole  it 
may  fairly  be  said  of  the  runs  up  to  the  year  1856  that, 
though  tolerated  by  the  Head  Master,  they  had  never 
received  his  sanction.*  In  that  year,  however,  Dr.  Kennedy 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  recourse  to  strong  measures  in  the 
matter,  and,  having  first  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  the  runs 
altogether  by  multiplying  "callings  over,'*  he  subsequently 
offered  to  sanction  them  for  the  future  on  condition  that  the 
praepostors  pledged  themselves  in  writing  that  they  should 
be  carried  on  under  certain  fixed  regulations. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  the  annual  custom  for  the 
huntsman  and  gentlemen  shortly  before  the  Christmas 
holidays  to  provide  a  dinner  for  the  hounds  at  **  Mother 
Wade's,"  which  was  known  as  the  hounds^  slay?  Now  there 
were  certain  evils  connected  with  this  entertainment  which 
were  so  patent  to  Dr.  Kennedy  that,  although  unwilling  to 
prohibit  altogether  a  long-established  school  institution  like 
the  runs,  he  determined  to  take  this  course,  unless  the 
praepostors  would  promise  in  behalf  of  the  school  that  for  the 
future  no  drink  should  be  introduced  at  the  hounds  slay 
except  bitter  beer.  The  other  conditions  to  which  the  assent 
of  the  praepostors  was  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  Head 
Master's  sanction  for  the  runs  were  four  in  number : — 

1.  That  the  number  of  runs  during  the  season  should  be  limited 
to  six.' 

2.  That  the  runs  should  always  take  place  on  a  Saturday. 

3.  That  the  river  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
crossed. 

4.  That  no  boys  should  be  allowed  to  run  who  were  considered 
by  the  Head  Master  to  be  unfit  to  do  so. 

^  A  note  in  the  run  book,  dated  September  s6th,  1S46,  says  that  the  hounds 
were  toleraUd^  though  not  ioncHoned^  by  the  Head  Master,  and  it  is  evident  that 
these  terms  emanated  from  him. 

'  Houndi  shy  seems  to  be  the  most  generally  accepted  orthography,  though 
some  old  Salopians  prefer  the  spelling  houndi  skigh.  Dr.  Butler  speaks  in 
a  letter  to  his  son  of  the  slays  which  masters  occasionally  gave  to  the  boys. 
(Add.  MSS.  Brit  Mus.,  34,588.)  Popular  tradition  at  Shrewsbury  connects  the 
word  slay^  when  used  for  an  entertainment,  with  the  story  of  the  killing  of  the 
fatted  calf, 

'  The  number  was  subsequently  increased  to  seven  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
William  Butler  Lloyd,  who  asked  Dr.  Kennedy  to  allow  a  ran  to  be  taken  over 
his  grounds  at  Monkmoor. 
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Schoolboys  are  very  conservative  about  old  customs,  even 
when  they  are  tainted  with  abuses,  the  existence  of  which  they 
themselves  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  several  days  passed 
before  the  praepostors  consented  to  agree  to  Dr.  Kennedy's 
very  reasonable  propositions.     But  they  did  agree   at  last, 
although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in   subsequent  years  the 
conditions  were  not  religiously  observed  by  the  boys.^    There 
are,  or  used  to  be,  two  dangers  connected  with  the    runs 
at  Shrewsbury,  which  no  faithful  historian  should  omit   to 
mention.     In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  runs  certainly,  "  the 
Long  Run,"  and  perhaps  also  "  the  Albrighton,"  was  a  severe 
trial  of  the  physical  strength  and  endurance  of  growing  boys. 
Secondly,  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  some  of  the  gentlefnen^ 
at  any  rate,  to  carry  with  them  stimulants,  and  their  use 
occasionally  produced  results  almost  as  deleterious  as  those 
due  to  over-exertion.     In  November,  1866,  a  very  serious 
case  of  exhaustion  occurred,  one  of  the  hounds  remaining 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness   for  twelve  hours  after   the 
conclusion  of  the  run,  in  spite  of  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
medical  men  in  attendance  to  rouse  him  from  his  stupKDr. 
Happily  the  boy  ultimately  recovered,  and  he  has   since 
attained  celebrity  both  as  a  traveller  and  as  a  sportsman. 
Mr.   Moss,  who  had  only  recently  become  Head  Master, 
was,  not  unnaturally,  seriously  alarmed  by  the  occurrence, 
and  at  once  issued  an  edict  to  the  following  effect : — 

1.  That  "  the  Long  Run  "  should  be  altogether  given  up. 

2.  That  "the  Albrighton  Run''  should  not  take  place  in  the 
current  season. 

3.  That  the  Head  Master  should  in  future  be  furnished  by  the 
huntsman  with  a  written  statement  of  the  length  and  direction  of 
any  proposed  run  on  the  day  before  it  was  to  take  place. 

^  In  his  evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commissioners,  given  in  1862,  Dr. 
Kennedy  stated  that  this  arrangement  about  the  houndi  slay  was  the  last  formal 
agreement  into  which  the  praepostors  bad  entered  with  him  on  behalf  of  the 
school.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  run  book  of  the  hounds  slay  as  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  made  in  1856.  But  there  is  litUe  or 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Kennedy  was  referring  in  his  evidence  to  the  anangement 
of  1856.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  stand  made  at  this  time  by  the  praepostors 
in  defence  of  the  runs,  it  was  resolved  that  praepostors  should  henceforth  be  made 
'*  genUemen  "  ex  officio.  This  institution  of  "  gentlemen  postors  "  lasted  until  a 
few  years  ago. 
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In  i860  the  FLS.S.H.  was  presented  with  a  horn  and 
whip,  bearing  suitable  inscriptions,  by  the  members  of  a 
Shrewsbury  velocipede  club  at  Cambridge,  who,  true  to 
Shrewsbury  traditions,  called  themselves  the  Tachypods.  The 
subscriptions  of  the  members  of  the  club  were  mainly 
devoted  to  the  formation  of  an  insurance  fund  intended  to 
protect  them  from  the  dangers  of  proctorial  fines  on  their 
return  from  long  country  excursions,  and  when  the  club, 
after  a  short-lived  but  active  existence,  came  to  an  untimely 
end,  they  showed  their  affection  for  the  R.S.S.H.  by  em- 
ploying the  balance  of  their  insurance  fund  for  its  benefit 

The  runs  of  the  present  day  no  longer  possess  the 
unwholesome  attractions  of  illegality  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished them,  but  they  are  carried  on  with  plenty  of 
zeal  notwithstanding.  Another  noticeable  difference  lies  in 
the  disuse  of  paper  scent,  which,  from  the  precision  with 
which  the  line  of  country  to  be  taken  in  each  particular 
run  is  now  arranged,  is  no  longer  necessary.^ 

Boating  comes  next  to  the  R.S.S.H.  as  an  old  and 
honoured  institution  at  Shrewsbury  School.  The  story  that 
has  been  told  in  a  former  chapter  of  the  verses  which 
Richard  Shilleto  laid  upon  Dr.  Butler's  desk  one  day  when 
the  Head  Master  was  denouncing  boating  in  vigorous  terms, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  up  to  Shilleto's  time,  1825  to  1828, 
the  boys  used  to  hire  their  boats  from  Harwood,  whose  ferry 
and  boat-house  were  on  the  Hereford  side  of  the  river,  about 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  site  of  the  boat-house 
now  standing  immediately  below  the  school-house  on  Kings- 
land.  But  soon  after  1830  they  became  possessed,  somehow 
or  other,  of  two  six-oars  and  one  four-oar  of  their  own,  which 
were  kept  at  Harwood's.  Although  Dr.  Butler  still  retained 
his  dislike  of  the  boating,  it  had  become  by  this  time  an 
understood  thing  that  he  would  not  strenuously  oppose  it 
Certainly  he  must  have  given  up  his  old  practice  of  flogging 
the  younger  boys  who  were  caught  in  the  act,  for  in  1830, 

^  The  old  "Long  Run"  was  subsequently  revived,  and  is  still  continued,  on 
condition  that  the  boys  taking  part  in  it  are  conveyed  from  Kingsland  to  the 
**  throw  off,"  and  from  *'  the  fini^"  back  again  to  Kingsland,  in  a  brake. 
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or  soon  after,  it  became  the  regular  custom  in  the  boating 
season  for  some  of  the  stronger  douls  to  run  down  to  the 
Quarry  between  repetition  and  breakfast  in  order  to  take  the 
boats  up  the  fords  and  the  Gut  as  far  as  /^  Flash,  where  they 
were  left  till  second  lesson  was  over,  when  some  of  the  bi^^^er 
fellows  who  frequented  the  river  would  row  up  to  the  Wheel 
at  Berwick,  and  occasionally  on  to  Leaton  Knolls,  where  the 
Squire  was  always  glad  to  provide  them  with  beef  and  beer 
for  their  luncheon. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  Montagu  describes  the  six-oars  as ''  awful/' 
and  the  oars  then  in  use  as  ''  much  mended  with  iron  after 
the  fashion  of  cart  shafts." 

At  the  first  school  r^atta,  which  took  place  in  18399  two 
school  crews  raced  each  other  in  the  six-oars.  There  was 
also  another  race  between  the  Pengwem,  an  eight-oar  be* 
longing  to  a  town  club,  which  was  manned  by  a  mixed  crew 
of  townsmen  and  boys,  and  the  four-oar,  which  had  for  its 
crew  Edgar  Montagu,  of  Caius ;  George  Denman,  of  Trinity, 
the  future  judge,  who  had  come  to  Shrewsbury  to  see  his 
brother ;  R.  H.  Cobbold,  who,  though  still  a  schoolboy,  was 
on  the  point  of  going  up  to  Cambridge;  and  Heighway 
Jones,  of  Magdalene,  as  stroke.  To  the  great  indignation 
of  the  school  captain  the  Pengwem  was  bumped  by  the 
Cambridge  four-oar. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  about  this  time  Shrewsbury  sent 
up  many  fine  oars  to  Cambridge.  Five  Salopians  were  in 
the  Magdalene  boat  when  it  rowed  second  on  the  Cam  in 
1840  or  1842,  and  three  out  of  the  five  pulled  once  at  least 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  Edgar  Montagu  was 
in  the  Caius  boat  when  it  was  head  of  the  river  in  1840,  and 
the  Peterhouse  crew  included  three  Shrewsbury  men  when 
it  occupied  a  similar  position  in  1842.  These  were  Robert 
Henry  Cobbold,  "  Jacob '*  Best,i  and  Robert  Potter.*    The 

^  /okn  Bistf  who  was  known  to  his  scfaool-fibUows  as  Jac^b,  graduated  B. A. 

in  iS44- 
'  Robert  Fitter,  son  of  Richard  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Smedley  Hall,  Manchester. 

At  Shrewsbuiy  School,  1830-1832 ;  scholar  of  Peterhouse ;  B.A.  (Senior  Optime), 

1840;  M.A.,  1843;  Vicar  of  Bulkington,  1856- 1877;  Vicar  of  Corley,  near 

Coventry,  1877-1896.     Died  October  4th,  1896. 
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first  named  is  the  best  known  to  fame  as  an  oar.  He  went 
up  to  college  in  October,  1839,  and  his  rowing  powers  quickly 
gained  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  Steam  Engine  at  Cambridge.^ 
He  pulled  in  the  University  race  in  1841  and  1843,  and 
would  also  have  been  in  the  Cambridge  crew  of  1840  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  a  family  affliction. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  r^atta  in  1839  boating  became 
a  recognized  institution  at  Shrewsbury  with  a  regularly 
elected  captain,  who  was  responsible  to  the  Head  Master  for 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  engagements.  All  boys  above  the 
fourth  form  who  had  learned  to  swim  were  allowed  to  boat, 
but  boating  was  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  river  which 
lay  between  the  English  bridge  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Welsh  bridge  on  the  other,  except  on  the  day  of  the  Shelton 
regatta. 

In  spite  of  this  regulation,  which  remained  in  force  for 
several  years,  adventurous  spirits  used  occasionally  to  row 
as  far  as  Haughmond  Abbey  on  the  one  side  and  Berwick 
Wheel  on  the  other. 

Once  a  year  luncheon  was  provided  by  Mr.  Powys  for  all 
boys  who  had  made  their  way  to  Berwick  by  the  river,  when, 
it  may  be  presumed,  special  permission  was  given  for  the 
excursion.  But  afler  a  time  boating  in  the  Shelton  direction 
was  legalised,  though  there  seems  great  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  Old  Salopians  whether  the  practice  of  going  down  to  the 
Quarry  (which  was  out  of  bounds  for  all  boys  except 
praepostors),  afler  first  or  second  lesson,  in  order  to  pull 
die  boats  up  to  the  Flashy  was  ever  distinctly  recognized 
as  legitimate. 

In  the  latter  days  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  head -mastership 
modem  outriggers  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
tub-like  crafl,  and  it  became  the  custom  for  old  boys  or 
boating  masters  to  give  some  aid  to  boating  boys  in  the' 
form  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  rowing. 

In  1864  a  boat  race  was  arranged  with  Cheltenham  College 
which  took  place  in  the  Quarry,  and  resulted  in  a  defeat  for 

*  Most  of  these  details  as  to  Shrewsbury  boating  are  giren  on  the  authority  of . 
either  the  Hon,  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Denman,  or  the  Rev.  Edgar  Montagu. 
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Shrewsbury  by  three  or  four  seconds.  Shrewsbury,  however, 
had  its  revenge  in  the  two  following  years,  winning  a  well- 
contested  race  at  Tewkesbury  in  1865  by  two  or  three  feet,  and 
gaining  a  comparatively  easy  victory  in  1866  at  Worcester. 

Since  that  time  Shrewsbury  has  rowed  many  races  with 
Cheltenham,  and  latterly  with  unvarying  success.  So  one- 
sided, indeed,  has  been  the  contest  of  late  years  that 
Cheltenham  has  given  up  the  struggle,  and  an  annual  race 
is  now  rowed  with  Bedford  Grammar  School  instead.  The 
results  of  all  these  races  will  be  given  most  conveniently 
in  a  tabular  form. 

But  some  mention  must  be  made  of  the  foundation  of  the 
School  Boat  Club,  an  event  of  moment  in  the  history  of 
rowing  at  Shrewsbury.  Up  to  1866  the  whole  management 
of  boating  had  been  vested  in  the  "  captain,"  an  officer  whose 
main  business  it  was  to  hire  a  boat  for  the  use  of  any  five 
boys  who  agreed  to  make  up  a  crew  for  the  season.  By  this 
time  the  old  limitation  of  boating  to  the  part  of  the  river 
between  the  two  bridges  had  been  modified,  and  the  crews 
rowed  up  to  Shelton  and  back  every  other  day.  The  racing 
programme  at  the  regatta  consisted  of  a  sculling  race  and 
a  competition  between  haus$  faurs^  which  were  practically 
scratch  fours,  for  the  "  Captain's  Cups." 

But  in  1866  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  victories  over 
Cheltenham  in  that  and  the  preceding  year  gave  rise  to  a 
desire  to  make  the  boating  more  systematic,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  the  formation  of  the  School  Boat  Club. 

This  club  was  founded  on  the  lines  of  a  college  club,  with 
a  captain,  secretary,  and  treasurer  elected  by  the  members. 
Boats  of  their  own  were  gradually  acquired  by  the  members 
of  the  club,  and  funds  were  collected  for  the  erection  of  a 
boat-house,  which,  after  a  delay  of  many  years,  due  to  the 
impending  removal  of  the  school,  was  ultimately  built  in 
1 88 1  on  the  site  of  Evans's  boat-house.  A  second  boat- 
house  and  a  supplementary  shed  have  since  been  added 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  club.  The  boys  now  own 
three  "  eights,"  some  twenty-five  "  fours,"  and  a  large  number 
of  "  pairs,"  "  whiffs,"  and  "  canoes." 
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SHREWSBURY  v.  CHELTENHAM. 


Tev. 

Place. 

WiDDer. 

By  ttOM  or  dittanoi. 

1864^ 

^irewsbury 

.    Cheltenham    . 

.    3  seconds. 

1865 

Tewkesbury     . 

.    Shrewsbury     . 

2  feet. 

1866 

Worcester 

Shrewsbury     . 

6  lengths. 

1867 

Worcester 

Cheltenham    . 

6  lengths. 

1868 

Bridgnorth 

.    Cheltenham    . 

Easily. 

1869 

Tewkesbury 

.    Shrewsbury     . 

2^  lengths. 

1870* 

Hereford 

.     Cheltenham    . 

Shrewsbury    upset 
(     while  leading. 

1871 

Hereford 

Cheltenham    . 

.    Easily. 

1872 

Hereford 

.    Cheltenham    . 

5  lengths. 

1873 

Hereford 

Cheltenham 

2  lengths. 

1874^ 

Hereford 

.    Cheltenham    . 

I  length. 

1875* 

Hereford 

Shrewsbury     . 

2^  lengths. 

1876 

Hereford 

Cheltenham    . 

.    2  lengths. 

1882* 

Hereford 

.    Cheltenham    . 

J  length. 

1883 

Hereford 

.    Shrewsbury     . 

.     5  lengths. 

1885  « 

Hereford 

Shrewsbury     . 

.    1  length. 

1886 

Hereford 

Shrewsbury     . 

.    4}  lengths. 

1887^ 

Shrewsbury 

Shrewsbury     . 

I  second. 

1888 

Tewkesbury 

Shrewsbury     . 

.    }  length. 

1889 

Shrewsbury 

.    Shrewsbury     . 

.    9  seconds. 

1890 

Tewkesbury 

Shrewsbury     . 

i|  lengths. 

1891 

Tewkesbury 

Shrewsbury     . 

.    2|  lengths. 

1892 

Shrewsbury 

Shrewsbury     . 

1 1  seconds. 

1893 

Shrewsbury 

.    Shrewsbury     . 

.    Very  easily. 

1894 

Tewkesbury 

.    Shrewsbury     . 

.    Very  easily. 

SHR 

EWSBURY  V.  BEDFOI 

ID. 

1895 

Bedford 

Bedford 

2  lengths. 

1896 

Shrewsbury 

.    Bedford 

.    6  seconds. 

1S97' 

Bedford 

Bedford 

.    1  length. 

1898 

Shrewsbury 

.    Bedford 

.    8  seconds. 

Cheltenham  rowed  in  a  clinker  four  and  Shrewsbury  in  a  heavy  shell. 
Shrewsbury  upset  fifty  yards  firom  the  finish  when  leading  by  about  half 
ength. 
Cheltenham  used  slides. 
Both  crews  used  slides  in  1875. 
No  race  took  place  between  1876  and  1883. 
No  race  took  place  in  1884. 

Shrewsbury  was  winning  easily,   but  stopped  at  the  wrong  station,  and 
rowly  escaped  defeat. 

Eight  oars  were  used  in  1897  for  the  first  time  in  these  races.     All  the 
contests  which  have  taken  place  at  Shrewsbury  have  been  of  necessity  time 


races. 


2  D 
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The  following  list  of  Shrewsbury  men  who  have  rowed  in 
the  various  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  races  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  Thames  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
accurate  :— 

Year.  Name.  CoUefe.  UnivcssSty. 

1829  Edward  James  Arbuthnot^  .  Balliol  .  Oxford. 

1829  John  Carter'                    .  .  St  John's  .  Oxford. 

1836  George  Carter'                 .  .  St.  John's  .  Oxford. 

1836  Frederic  Septimus  Green*  Gonville  and  Caius  Cambridge. 

1840  Heighway  C.  Jones^  Magdalene  .  Cambridge. 

1840  George  Charles  Uppleby*  .  Magdalene  .        .  Cambridge. 

1840  Godfrey  MeynelF .  .  Brasenose  .  Oxford. 

^  E,J,  Arbuthnot^  son  of  Sir  William  Arbathnot,  of  Edinburgh,  Bart  Bora 
1809.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1825-1827.  Does  not  appear  to  have  taken  a 
degree. 

^  John  Carter^  son  of  John  Carter,  Esq.,  of  Coventry.  At  Shrewsbury  School, 
1822-1825 ;  matriculated  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  1826,  aged  seventeen ; 
B.A.,  1830;  M.A.,  1834;  B.D.,  1839;  fellow,  1826-1840;  Rector  of  Frenchay, 
Somerset,  1840-1875.   Died  December  nth,  1875. 

'  Ctorge  Carter ^  son  of  John  Carter,  Esq.,  of  Coventry.  At  Shrewsbury 
School,  1828-1832;  matriculated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  1832,  aged 
nineteen;  B.A.,  1836;  M.A.,  1840;  Rector  of  Compton  Beauchamp,  Berks, 

1849. 

*  Frederic  Septimus  Green,  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Green,  of  Worcester. 
Bom  181 5.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  August,  1830,  to  October,  1834.  Rowed 
also  in  the  race  between  Cambridge  and  the  Leander  Club,  from  Westminster  to 
Putney,  on  June  9th,  1837 ;  B.A.,  1838 ;  ordained,  1838 ;  P.C  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Mickley,  1846-1870;  Rector  of  Lydham,  Bishop's  Castle,  Salop,  1870-1891. 
Died  February,  1 89 1. 

'  Heighway  C,  Jones,  son  of  William  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Shelton,  near  Shrews- 
bury. Born  1819.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1830-1839;  called  to  the  Bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  November  24th,  1845.  Took  no  degree  at  Cambridge ;  rowed  in 
the  University  race  in  1840,  and  was  to  have  done  so  in  1 84 1,  but  was  obliged  to 
go  out  to  Australia  shortly  before  the  race ;  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
of  Trinity. 

'  George  Charles  UppUhy,  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Uppleby,  of  Bardney  Hall, 
Burton-on-Humber.  Bom  1 818.  At  Shrewsbury  School,  183 1-1836;  B. A.,  1840; 
M.  A.,  1843 ;  rowed  also  in  the  Cambridge  Subscription  Rooms  crew,  who  won  the 
grand  challenge  cup  at  Henley  in  1843,  beating  the  Cambridge  University  boat 
and  the  Oxford  Subscription  Rooms.  The  Oxford  boat  had  scratched.  Mr. 
Uppleby  was  afterwards  J.  P.  and  D.L.  for  Lincolnshire  and  colonel  of  Volunteers. 
He  died  October  12th,  1891. 

7  Godfrey  MeyneH,  son  of  Godfrey  Meynell,  Esq.,  of  Langley,  Derbyshire.  At 
Shrewsbury  School,  1834-1838 ;  matriculated  at  Brasenose  College,  1838,  aged 
nineteen ;  B.A,  1843 ;  M.A.,  1845  >  called  to  the  Bar  at  Middle  Temple  in 
1845  »  rowed  in  the  University  race  in  1840  and  1841. 
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Y«ur.  Name. 

1 840  William  Bishton  Gamett,  cox'n.^ 

1 84 1  Hon.  Lewis  William  Denman*. 
1841  Robert  Henry  Cobbold'  . 

1 841  Godfrey  Meynell  . 

1842  Hon.  Lewis  William  Denman  . 

1842  Robert  Henry  Cobbold 

1843  Hon.  Lewis  William  Denman  . 

1845  Jo^  Richardson^ 

1846  Thomas  Bucknall  Lloyd^^  cox'n. 
1856  Alfred  Beale  Rocke* 

1869  Richard  Tahourdin ' 

1874  Percy  John  Hibbert' 

1875  Percy  John  Hibbert 

1875  Edward  Acherley  Phillips* 

1879  Humphrey  Sandford^<^ 

1880  Humphrey  Sandford 

1 88 1  Humphrey  Sandford 


College. 

Brasenose 
Magdalene    . 
Peterhouse    . 
Brasenose 
Magdalene    . 
Peterhouse    . 
Magdalene    . 
Trinity 
St.  John's 
Christ  Church 
St.  John's 
St.  John's 
St.  John's 
Gonville  and  Caius 
St.  John's 
St  John's 
St.  John's 


Univenity. 

Oxford. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Oxford. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Oxford. 

Oxford. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 


^  William  Bishton  Gamett^  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Garaett,  of  Nantwich, 
Cheshire,  and  of  Haughton  Hall^  near  Tarporley.  Bom  18 16.  At  Shrewsbury 
School,  1832-1835;  B.A.,  1840;  M.A.,  1853;  ordained,  1841;  Preacher  of 
Bunbary,  1853 ;  assumed  the  name  of  Botfield  by  royal  licence  in  1863 ;  now  of 
Decker  Hill,  Salop,  and  Haughton  Hall,  Cheshire. 

*  Hon.  Lewis  William  Denman^  son  of  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  Bom  1832.  At  Shrewsbnzy  School,  1834-1840 ;  scholar  of  Magdalene 
College  ;  B.A.  (3rd  class  Classics),  1844 ;  M.A.,  1847  \  ordained,  1844;  Vicar  of 
Escomb,  County  Durham,  1846-1848 ;  Rector  of  Washington,  County  Durham, 
1848-1861 ;  Rector  of  Willian,  Herts,  1861. 

'  Robert  Henry  Cobbold^  afterwards  Archdeacon  Cobbold. 

^  John  Richardson,  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1838-1840;  B.A.,  1844;  M.A., 
1848 ;  Rector  of  Willian,  Herts,  1853-1858 ;  Rector  of  Sandy,  Bedfordshire, 
1858 ;  rowed  also  in  the  Cambridge  crew  which  was  defeated  by  Oxford  at  the 
Thames  regatU  in  1844;  President  of  C.U.B.C,  1845. 

'  Thomas  Bucknall  JUoyd,  afterwards  Archdeacon  Lloyd,  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

'  Alfred  Beale  Rocke^  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Rocke,  of  Qungunford,  Shrop- 
shire ;  1st  class  Classical  Moderations,  1853 ;  2nd  class  Lit.  Hum.,  1855  ;  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  1854-1861 ;  B.A.,  1855;  M.A.,  1858;  Student  of  Lincohi's 
Inn,  1858.   Died  June  13th,  1887. 

'  Richard  Tahtmrdin.  B.A.,  1870 ;  M.A,  1873 ;  Cuate  of  Wylye,  Wilts, 
1870-1871;  Curate  of  Wilton,  1871-1874;  minor  Canon  of  Windsor,  1874- 
l88x  ;  Vicar  of  Twickenham,  1885-1895  ;  Vicar  of  Send,  Woking,  1895. 

*  Percy  /ohn  Hibbert,  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  Hibbert.  B.A,  1874 ; 
M.A.,  1878. 

'  Edward  Acherley  Phillips,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  PhiUipa,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Ludlow.     B.A,  1867.    Died  1882. 

1*  Humphrey  Sandford,  B.A.,  1880;  M.A.,  1883;  won  the  Colquhoun  sculls, 
and  was  in  the  winning  boat  in  the  University  fours  and  pairs  in  1878. 
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Year.  Name.  College.  UniTcnity. 

1887  Joseph  Robinson  Orford'  King's  Cambridge. 

1888  Colin  Basil  Peter  Bcll«     .        .    Trinity  Hall 

1889  Colin  Basil  Peter  Bell  .    Trinity  Hall 

1 89 1  John  Vaudrey  Braddon^'  cox'n.    Trinity  Hall 

1892  John  Vaudrey  Braddon,  cox'n.    Trinity  Hall 
1894  Edward  Grosvenor  Tew^  .        .    Magdalen 

FOOTBALL. 


Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Oxford. 


Mention  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter  of  the  abhor- 
rence with  which  Dr.  Butler  regarded  football,^  and  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  boys  used  to  labour  of  finding  a 
field  in  which  they  could  play  the  game  without  being 
interrupted  by  the  interference  of  its  owner,  or  by  the 
inopportune  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Willis  mounted  on 
his  chestnut  pony.  The  only  playground  of  their  own  in 
which  Shrewsbury  boys  could  possibly  play  football  was  the 
small  field  below  the  Ball  Courts,  and  this  was  in  full  view 
of  the  Head  Master's  windows.  But  probably  their  delight 
in  the  game  was  enhanced,  rather  than  lessened,  by  the 
existence  of  these  difficulties ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  football  played  in  the  later  years  of 
Dr.  Butler's  head -mastership  by  G.  C.  Uppleby,  Robert 
Phayre,  Edgar  Montagu,  Lewis  Denman,  and  other  athletes 
of  the  school.  Some  of  these  devoted  football  players  were 
instrumental  shortly  afterwards  in  starting  a  football  club  at 
Cambridge  and  drawing  up  rules,  which  were  framed  with 
the  view  of  enabling  players  from  other  schools  to  join  the 
club  on  fairly  equal  terms.  One  year  Shrewsbury  men  up 
at  Cambridge  managed  to  get  together  fifteen  players  for  a 
match  against  a  Rugby  twenty-five,  and  the  match  ended 
in  a  draw,  neither  side  kicking  a  goal. 

^  Joseph  Rohinsm  Orford,     Person  Prize,  1885  ;  Browne  Medal,  1885  ;  fourth 
Classic,  1885  ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1890 ;  M.A.,  1896. 
'  C,  B,  P.  Bell  left  Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree. 
^  John  Vaudrey  Braddon,     B.A.,  1895  ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1894. 

*  Edward  Grosvenor  Tew,     B.A.,  1895. 

*  Dr.  Butler's  sentiments  about  football  take  various  forms  of  ezpressioD  in  the 
recollections  of  Old  Salopians.  He  is  said  to  have  described  football  on  one 
occasion  as  "only  fit  for  butcher  boys,"  and  on  another,  as  "more  fit  for  &nn 
boys  and  labourers  than  for  young  gentlemen." 
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The  next  year  saw  a  renewal  of  the  contest,  '*  Old  Salopians 
versus  Old  Rugbeians,"  but  this  time  both  sides  mustered 
twenty-five  players.  The  result  was  again  a  draw,  each  side 
obtaining  two  goals. 

From  the  time  Dr.  Kennedy  was  made  Head  Master,  and 
the  Coton  Hill  field  was  provided  by  him  as  the  boys'  play- 
ground for  all  purposes,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  playing 
football  disappeared.  At  once  it  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  organized  school  games,  and  after  a  time  it  became  the 
most  important  among  them.  Three  times  a  week  during 
the  season  a  'fouling"  game  was  instituted,  in  which  all 
boarders  who  were  not  specially  exempted  on  medical 
grounds  were  expected  to  take  part.  This  practice  of 
"douling*'  to  football  was  allowed  by  the  school  authorities, 
but  the  severity  or  leniency  with  which  the  "douling"  was 
exercised  depended  much  on  the  discretion  of  the  football 
captain  for  the  time  being. 

The  popularity,  however,  which  football  has  now  for  many 
years  enjoyed  at  Shrewsbury  did  not  come  all  at  once. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Butler's  opposition  to  games 
produced  a  remarkable  and  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
school.  Boatix^,  football,  and  the  runs  were  all  carried  on  for 
years  during  his  head-mastership  in  the  face  of  his  opposition, 
and  in  spite  of  established  regulations.  Thus  it  became 
a  cherished  tradition  of  school  life  that  one  of  the  keenest 
pleasures  connected  with  games  arose  out  of  their  illegality. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  as  we  have  seen,  legalised  boating  soon  after 
he  came  to  Shrewsbury  in  1836.  But  he  only  permitted  it 
to  be  carried  on  within  rather  narrow  limits ;  and  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  boating  in  his  early  years  was  undoubtedly 
derived  from  an  occasional  disregard  of  these  limits.  The 
runs  furnish  a  still  stronger  example.  For  twenty  years 
they  were  carried  on  in  defiance  of  all  regulations  as  to 
"bounds,"  and  after  they  had  been  at  last  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  Head  Master  on  certain  conditions,  to  which 
the  praepostors  gave  their  written  assent,  within  a  year  the 
conditions  were  calmly  set  aside  on  the  principle  that 
*"  stolen  fruit  is  always  the  sweetest,"  and  the  old  runs  "  out 
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of  bounds"  were  once  more  resumed  by  the  R.S.S.H.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  for  some  years  after 
the  old  difficulties  in  the  way  of  football  had  been  removed 
the  game  was  neither  flourishing  nor  popular.  But  about 
1846  or  1847,  for  some  unexplained  reasons,  it  began  once 
more  to  excite  a  keen  interest  among  Shrewsbury  boys,  an 
interest  which  they  retained  subsequently  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Between  1854  and  i860  there  were  few  better 
players  at  Cambridge  than  Shrewsbury  men.  Some  of  them 
shared  with  Etonians  and  Carthusians  the  credit  due  to 
expert  dribbling,  and  many  of  them  were  vigorous  forward 
players.  No  eleven  would  have  been  considered  represent- 
ative of  Cambridge  football  in  those  days  without  a 
sprinkling  of  Shrewsbury  men.  And  since  that  time  the 
game  has  never  been  allowed  to  languish  at  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1861  some  old  Cambridge 
friends,  resident  in  Shropshire,  who  had  learned  their  foot- 
ball at  Charterhouse  or  Harrow,  and  had  kept  it  up  with 
vigour  and  success  on  Parker's  Piece  afterwards,  were 
venturous  enough  to  get  up  an  eleven  to  play  the  school 
at  football.  The  experiment  thus  made  was  often  repeated 
in  subsequent  years,  and  these  matches  did  much  to  foster 
and  improve  football  at  Shrewsbury. 

Many  Old  Salopians  will  remember  what  a  number  of 
brilliant  football  players  the  school  produced  between  i860 
and  187a  But  it  was  not  till  the  season  of  1876-77  that 
Shrewsbury  played  its  first  football  match  with  another 
school  eleven.  Since  that  time  many  other  matches  have 
been  played,  some  with  Rossall,  some  with  Repton,  and 
some  with  Malvern.  In  these  matches  the  results  have 
been  on  the  whole  decidedly  favourable  to  Shrewsbury.  The 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  game,  as  formerly  played  at 
Shrewsbury,  were  these : — 

(i)  There  was  no  crossbar  between  the  goal  posts,  and 
a  ball  kicked  between  the  posts  counted  as  a  goal,  however 
high  it  went 

(2)  The  offside  rule  was  strict,  and  no  loitering  was  allowed 
between  the  ball  and  the  opponents'  goal. 
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(3)  A  free  punt  or  drop  kick  was  allowed  to  any  player 
who  fairly  caught  the  ball  in  his  arms  or  hands  after  it  bad 
been  kicked  by  one  of  his  opponents  and  before  it  touched 
the  ground  After  1864  it  was  entirely  forbidden  to  touch 
the  ball  with  the  hands,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  catch,  under  penalty  of  a  free  kick  to  the  other  side. 

At  the  present  time  Shrewsbury  football  is  played  entirely 
according  to  Association  rules. 

Results  of  matches  played  between  Shrewsbury  and  other 
schools : — 1 


ScMon. 

1876-1877 
1888-1889 
1889*1890 
1890-1891 
1891-1892 
1892-1893 
1893-1894 

1894-189S 
1895-1896 
I 895-1 896 
1896-1897 
1896-1897 
1 897-1898 
1897- I 898 


Shrewsbury  drew  with  Uppingham 
Shrewsbury  beat  Rossall     . 
Shrewsbury  beat  Rossall 
Shrewsbury  beat  Rossall 
Shrewsbury  beat  Rossall 
No  school  match 
Repton  beat  Shrewsbury     . 
Shrewsbury  beat  Repton 
Shrewsbury  drew  with  Repton 
Shrewsbury  drew  with  Malvem 
Shrewsbury  beat  Malvern  . 
Shrewsbury  drew  with  Repton 
Repton  beat  Shrewsbury     • 
Shrewsbury  beat  Malvem  . 


Nttmbtf  of  gdtli. 
For.      Against. 
O     ...     O 


6    ••< 

15     ... 

...    ..< 


2 
2 
I 

2 
2 

3 


2 
2 
o 
2 
o 
I 


CRICKET. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  school  eleven  first  b^an 
to  play  cricket  matches  with  neighbouring  clubs;  but  the 
custom  of  doing  so  certainly  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  time.^  For  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  regular  of  these  matches  the  boys  were  indebted  to 
Mr.  E)^on,  of  Wellington.  Other  clubs  with  which  the  school 
eleven  used  occasionally  to  contend  were  Wem,  Bridgnorth^ 

^  The  prosperity  of  football  at  Shrewsbury  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  is 
further  shown  by  the  fiicts  that,  since  1874,  the  year  in  which  the  first  inter- 
university  match  was  played  under  Association  rules,  nineteen  Shrewsbury  men 
have  taken  part  in  the  annual  contest  Several  of  these  have  also  gained 
international  honours. 

*  The  scores  in  the  matches  played  by  the  school  eleven  in  1S42  and  1843  ^® 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  volume  presented  to  the  school  library  in  1898^ 
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Newport,  and  Wenlock.      Home  and  home  matches    w^ith 
two  different  clubs  were  permitted  during  the  cricket  season, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  out  matches  being  that  sl  master 
should  accompany  the  eleven.     But  his  presence  did    not 
always  prevent    the  occurrence  of   evils    similar  to    those 
against  which  Dr.  Kennedy  had  to  contend  in  the  cases  of 
"  hounds'  slays,"  "  leaving  breakfasts,**  and  other  school  insti- 
tutions.    And  when  it  was  proposed,  about  1864,  that   the 
out  matches  should  be  altogether  given  up,  and  that    no 
limitation   should  in  the  future  be  put  on  the  number    of 
home  matches  to  be  played  during  the  season,  provided 
they  were  played  on  half-holidays,  and  did  not  begin    till 
after  second    lesson,  Dr.   Kennedy  gladly  agreed    to     the 
change,  which  was  all  the  more  welcome  from  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  emanated  from  the  captain  of  the  Cricket  Club. 
About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  later,  arrange- 
ments were  made,  for  the  boys  to  play  their  matches  on  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  Shropshire  Cricket  Club,  which, 
besides  being  nearer  to  the  school,  was,  of  course,   kept 
in   much  better  order  than   was  possible  with  the  Coton 
Hill  playground. 

But  although  Shrewsbury  did  turn  out  some  good 
cricketers  in  Dr.  Kennedy's  time,  among  whom  **  Teddy 
Dowson"  occupied  the  most  prominent  place,  only  three 
of  them  ever  found  their  way  into  a  university  eleven,  S.  N. 
Micklethwait,  William  Inge,  and  £.  L.  Home.  At  the 
present  time  Shrewsbury  can  boast  a  cricket  ground  which 
is  probably  truer,  as  well  as  more  extensive,  than  that 
possessed  by  any  other  public  school.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  Shrewsbury  ever  played  cricket  against  another 
school  was  in  1854,  when  a  match  between  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Birmingham  elevens  resulted  in  a  *^draw.*'  No  other 
school  match  was  played  before  1871,  except  one  in  1866 
with  Bradfield,  of  which  the  details  are  not  forthcoming, 
when  Shrewsbury  was  easily  beaten. 

Since  1870  a  match  has  been  played  nearly  every  j^ar 
either  with  Malvern  or  with  Rossall.  On  one  occasion  also, 
when  the  Uppingham  boys  had  migrated  temporarily  to 


75 
1 131 
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Borth,  there  was  a  match  between  their  eleven  and  Shrews- 
bury. The  results  of  all  these  school  matches,  which  have 
been  for  the  most  part  unfavourable  to  Shrewsbury,  are  as 
follows : — 

Year.  Result.  Score. 

1854     Drawn  match.   Birmingham  lost  no  wicket      ( 

in  the  second  inning        .  .  .     \  Birmingham 

1866     Bradfield  beat  Shrewsbury  easily  

r  Shrewsbury    J  ' 

1871     Malvern  won  by  five  wickets  .  •        •      i  (128 

(Malvern         <    ^- 

f  Shrewsbury    \    ^g 

1874*    Malvern  won  by  ten  wickets  •  •        •     i 

(^Malvern 

1875  Malvern  won  in  one  inning,  with  loi  runs      I 

^ospsit (Malvern 

1876  Uppingham  won  in  one  inning,  with  forty-      I  ^ 

six  runs  to  spare      ....     \  Uppingham 

r  Shrewsbury 

1876    Malvern  won  by  one  wicket    •  •        •     1 

(^  Malvern 


1877     Malvern  won  by  179  runs 


f  Shrewsbury 
(Malvern 


1878     Malvern  won  in  one  inning,  with  117  runs      I  ^ 

^ospait \  Malvern 

f  Shrewsbury 

1879^   Malvern  won  in  one  inning     .  '        *      1 

(  Malvern 

1882     Drawn    match.     Shrewsbury    lost    eight      I  ^^ 

wickets  in  the  second  inning  .     y  Rossall 

f  Shrewsbury 
1884    Rossall  won  by  ten  wickets     .  •        •     "i 

(  Rossall 

'  Ko  school  match  was  played  in  1872,  1873,  1880,  or  1881. 
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Year.  Result.  Score. 

1885  Rossall  won  in  one  inning,  with  twenty     T  Shrewsbury  |  ^^ 

seven  runs  to  spare .                      .       .     (RossaU  261 

1886  Rossall  won  in  one  inning,  with  thirty-two     f  Shrewsbury  |^ 

runs  to  spare            ....     \^,,,^  ,53 

1887  RossaU  won  in  one  inning,  with  ten  runs     T  Shrewsbury  |  g^ 

^°'P"^ 1  RossaU  192 

f Shrewsbury  (,$ 

1892*  Shrewsbury  won  by  192  runs  .           •        •     "{  /  ii 

(RossaU  I  g 

1893  Drawn  match.   Shrewsbury  lost  six  wickets      f  Shrewsbury  |  ^^^ 

in  the  second  inning            .                          I  RossaU  M28 

1894  RossaU  won  in  one  inning,  with  239  runs     (      rewswiry  ^  ^ 

^°^P^"^ iRossaU  380 


1895    Shrewsbury  won  by  seven  wickets 


r  Shrewsbury 
(RossaU 


1896  RossaU  won  by  1 1 5  runs,  having  closed  the     f  Shrewsbury 

second   inning  after  the  loss  of  three     < 
wickets         ...  .        .      (RossaU 

1897  Shrewsbury  won  in  one  inning,  with  fifty     f  Shrewsbury       248 

runs  to  spare  ....     \^^^^^  Jio| 

1898  Drawn    match.     RossaU   had   lost   nine     f  Shrewsbury       160 

wickets  in  the  second  inning  .     1  o^gg^  f  69 

The  list  of  Old  Salopians  whose  cricket  prowess  has  earned 
for  them  a  place  in  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  elevens  is  sadly 
scanty.  We  can  only  hope  that  with  their  magnificent 
cricket  ground,  and  the  improved  professional  instruction 
which  they  enjoy,  Shrewsbury  boys  may  do  better  things  in 
future  in  the  cricket  way.     The  names  of  Salopians  who 

^  No  school  matches  were  played  in  1883,  1888,  1889,  1890,  and  1891. 
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have  played   in   the  university  match  are   only   seven    in 
number : — 

Sotheron  Nathaniel  Micklethwait,^  Magdalene  Coll^ie,  Cambridge  1843 
Charles  Thomas  Calvert,'  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  .1848 

AVilliam  Inge,'  Worcester  College,  Oxford  .        .   1853 

£dward  Larkin  Home,^  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge 
George  Kemp,'  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
George  Barkley  Raikes,'  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
John  Burroogh,^  Jesus  College,  Cambridge 


1855,  1857,  1858 

1885,  1886, 1888 

.  1894, 1895 

•        •   1895 


ATHLETIC    SPORTS. 

Organized  meetings  for  athletic  sports  are  of  comparatively 
modern  origin,  both  at  the  universities  and  at  the  public 
schools.  The  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  seems  to 
have  set  the  first  example  of  such  a  meeting  in  1849.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  followed  suit  in  1850,  and  Kensington 
Grammar  School  in  1852.®  The  Shrewsbury  "  May  Races," 
hy  which  name  the  annual  school  meeting  for  athletic  sports 
wais  known  for  many  years,  were  in  existence  as  early  as 
1840,  but  for  a  long  time  they  remained  races  and  nothing 
more.  They  have  always  been  under  the  management  of 
the  officials  of  the  Hunt,  and  were  originally  called  the 
R.S.  Hunt  Races.  Even  before  1840,  and  probably  in  Dr. 
Butler's  time,  races  of  a  less  formal  character  appear  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  cricket  field  at  Coton  Hill.  But  the  first 
race  meeting  of  which  distinct  evidence  is  obtainable  was 
held  in  the  field  below  the  Ball  Courts  in  184a  On  this 
occasion  the  chief  race  was  called  "  The  Derby,"  and   its 

^  S.  M  Mukietkmaii,  Bom  1823;  B.A.,  1846;  M.A.,  1850;  ordained, 
1848 ;  Vicar  of  Hickling,  Norfolk,  1849-1884.     Died  March  25th,  1889. 

*  C.  T,  Calvert,  B.A.,  1848;  M.A.,  1851 ;  called  to  the  Bar  at  lincohi's 
Inn,  185 1. 

*  W,  Inge,     Provost  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

^  E,  L,  Home,  At  Shrewsbury  School,  1849-1854 ;  B.A.  (thirty-fifth 
Wrangler),  1858;  M.A.,  1861 ;  curate  of  Great  Dunmow,  1859-1861 ;  curate  of 
Great  Waltham,  1864;  Vicar  of  Whissendine,  Rutland,  1864. 

^  George  Kemp,  B.A.  (and  class  in  Classical  Tripos)  1888;  M.P.  lor  Hey- 
wood  Division  of  Lancashire,  1895. 

*  G.  B.  RaUus,    B.A.,  1895. 

^  John  BmrrmtgL    B. A.,  1895  *  oidained,  1896 ;  curate  of  Whitton,  Cheshire, 
1896. 
'  See  the  Badminton  volume  on  athletic  sports. 
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winner  is  said  to  have  been  a  boy  named  Kearsley.     The 
programme    for    the    "Hunt    Races"    of    1843    has    been 
preserved.     It  comprises  six  "events,"   including  a  hurdle 
race.     The   meeting   took    place   on    February    25th,   and 
was  under  the  management  of  R  W.  Kenyon  and  E.  Tyley 
as  "  stewards/*  Frank  Parker  as  "  clerk  of  the  course/*  and 
R  W.  Kenyon  as  "judge."    According  to  the  writers  of  the 
treatise  on  athletic  sports  in  the  Badminton  series,  steeple- 
chases at  Shrewsbury  are  to  be  heard  of  soon  after  1837. 
But  the  first  steeplechase  of  which  any  mention  is  made  in 
the  run  books  took  place  on  April  12th,  1845.^  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  an  annual  occurrence  at  the  school.     Formerly 
it  was  the  custom  to  make  considerable  preparations  for  a 
week  or  two  before  the  steeplechase  took  place,  the  hedges 
being  thickened  and  the  brooks  dammed  in  order  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  course.    About  1858  a  second  steeple- 
chase was  instituted  for  the  younger  boys,  under  the  title  of 
the  "junior  steeplechase."    Both  these  contests  were  popular 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  used  to  attract  many  Old  Salopians  and 
other  friends  of  the  school  to  the  Berwick  Road  on  the  days 
when  they  were  fixed  to  be  run.    The  first  "May  Races/' 
which  can  properly  be  described  as  a  meeting  for  athletic 
sports,  took  place  in  1854.     The  programme  in  that  year 
included  hurdle  races,  long  jump,  high  jump,  throwing  the 
cricket  ball,  and  sack  races. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

An  account  has  been  given  in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  this  book  of  a  great  military  display  which  was  made  in 
1582  by  the  scholars  of  Shrewsbury  School  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  The  whole  school  at  the 
time  seems  to  have  composed  one  big  volunteer  corps. 

^  In  the  winter  of  1835-36,  or  possibly  a  year  or  two  earlier,  a  point-to-point 
cross-country  steeplechase  was  arranged  among  the  '*  gentlemen  "  of  the  R.S.S.H. 
Unfortunately  the  Old  Salopian  who  remembers  it  was  not  one  of  the 
competitors,  being  a  *' hound"  at  the  time,  and  is  unable  to  say  much  of  the 
details.  But  in  company  with  many  other  boys  he  saw  the  "  finbh  '*  at  a  little 
inn  on  the  Chester  Road.  The  starting  point  had  been  the  cricket  field,  and  the 
distance  covered  was  about  three  miles.  The  runners  came  in  in  two  lots, 
having  taken  different  courses  across  country. 
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On  May  2nd,  the  day  appointed  for  the  display,  the  boys 
marched  from  the  school  in  battle  order,  370  strong,  under 
the   command  of  their  general  and  captains,  with  drums 
beating,  trumpets  sounding,  and  flags  waving,  to  a  large  field 
in  the  Abbey  Foregate,  known  as  The  Geye.   Here  Sir  Henry 
had  already  taken  up  his  position,  mounted  on  a  '4usty 
courser,"  and  the  boys  proceeded  at  once  to  form  themselves 
into  a  hollow  square,  with  the  Lord  President  and  his  com- 
pany in  the  centre.     Various  orations  were  then  made  by 
the  general  and  some  of  his  captains,  declaring  the  full 
resolve  of  all  to  fight  valiantly  in  defence  of  their  country ; 
and  Sir  Henry,  in  reply,  not  only  expressed  the  great  pleasure 
the  display  had  given  him,  but  highly  complimented  the 
masters  on  the  eloquence  of  the  speeches  he  had  heard  from 
the  officers  of  the  boy  volunteers.* 

More  than  two  hundred  years  later  England  was  once 
more  threatened  by  a  serious  danger,  and  we  again  hear  of 
volunteers  in  connection  with  Shrewsbury  School. 

In  the  year  1803  the  news  that  a  French  camp  was  being 
formed  at  Boulogne,  and  that  vast  preparations  were  in 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  with  the  evident 
intention  of  making  a  serious  attempt  to  land  an  army  on  our 
coasts,  caused  a  general  outburst  of  military  spirit  throughout 
England,  and  volunteer  corps  were  formed  in  every  direction. 
The  new  Head  Master  had  not  as  yet  been  long  enough 
at  work  to  bring  back  to  Shrewsbury  School  the  numbers 
and  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  at  the  time  when  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  reviewed  the  school  volunteers  of  1582  in  The  Geye. 
But  still  there  were  boys  enough  in  the  school  to  form  two 
companies  of  volunteers,  one  of  "  dismounted  cavalry,"  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Evans,^  and  the  other  of  infantry, 
under  Captain  Gilby.* 

1  See  the  Tayhr  MS, 

'  There  were  four  boys  named  Evans  in  the  school  at  the  time,  all  of  them  sons 
of  Dr.  Evans,  of  the  Council  House.  The  captain  of  the  dismounUd  cavalry  was 
probably /^Aff  Evans,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  who  graduated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1809,  as  sixth  Wrangler,  and  afterwards  became  a  fellow  of  his  college. 

'  Cap/am  IVilliam  Robinson  Gilhyy  who  was  seventh  Wrangler  in  the  same 
year  as  John  Evans,  was  of  Trinity  College,  and  also  gained  a  fellowship. 
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The  school  volunteers  are  said  to  have  been  fully  armed, 
and  an  interesting  account  has  been  preserved  of  the 
ceremonious  presentation  of  colours  to  the  two  companies 
on  September  26th,  1803.  Miss  Evans^  a  Warwickshire 
young  lady,  who  was  probably  a  near  relation  of  Dr.  Evans, 
of  the  Council  House,  in  Shrewsbury,  the  father  of  one  of 
the  boy  captains,  made  the  presentation  to  the  ccpvalryy  and 
Miss  K}mnersley,  of  Leighton,  to  the  infantry.  The  comet 
and  the  ensign,  who  received  the  colours  from  the  hands  of 
their  captains  after  the  presentation  had  been  made^  were 
William  Gryffydd  Oakeley,  of  Tan-y-bwlch,  and  Valentine 
Vickers,  of  Cranmere,  near  Bridgnorth. 

Once  again  since  that  time  has  a  volunteer  corps  been 
formed  at  Shrewsbury  School.  This  was  in  1860.^  The 
corps  numbered  about  eighty  strong.  The  volunteers  were 
supplied  with  disused  carbines,  which  answered  fairly  well 
for  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  manual  and  platoon  exer- 
cises. A  fife-and-drum  band  was  attached  to  the  corps,  and, 
under  the  efficient  teaching  of  Bandmaster  Hay,  used  to  play 
very  spirited  music,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
boys,  though  perhaps  it  was  not  so  popular  among  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  schools. 

Unfortunately  the  corps  never  possessed  rifles,  and  the 
boys  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  to  shoot.  Company 
drill  and  long  marches  into  the  country  with  the  band  in 
attendance  were  pleasant  novelties  for  a  time;  but  the 
interest  which  the  boys  took  in  them  at  first  soon  began  to 
flag,  and  after  two  or  three  years  the  corps  died  a  natural 
death. 

FANCY  DRESS  BALLS. 

In  a  former  chapter  mention  has  been  made  of  a  fancy 
dress  ball  as  one  of  the  entertainments  connected  with  the 
Tercentenary  celebration  in  185 1.  But  this  was  by  no  means 
the   first    appearance   of   that   somewhat   curious    form   of 

^  The  corps  made  its  first  appearance  in  public  on  December  5th,  i860.  The 
first  officers,  who  were  chosen  by  popular  election,  were  £.  Calvert,  m.a.,  captain; 
G.  W.  Fisher,  m.a.,  lieutenant;  and  H.  R.  A.  Johnson,  ensign.  The  school 
volunteers  paraded  for  the  last  time  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  they  took  part  in  the  municipal  procession. 
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amusement  at  Shrewsbury  School.  For  several  years  after 
Dr.  Kennedy  became  Head  Master  the  boys  had  been  allowed 
as  a  general  rule  to  have  a  fancy  dress  ball  at  some  time 
shortly  before  the  Christmas  or  Midsummer  holidays.^  It 
took  the  place  of  the  annual  play  at  Christmas,  which  had 
been  the  great  school  festival  in  Dr.  Butler's  time  and  a  very 
popular  entertainment.  Some  carping  critics,  however,  had 
spoken  of  Shrewsbury  boys  as  no  better  than  strolling  players^ 
and  the  new  Head  Master  was  unfortunately  somewhat  over- 
sensitive of  criticism.  So  the  annual  play  was  given  up  and 
the  fancy  dress  ball  was  started  instead. 

For  some  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  ball  it  was  the 
custom  for  Mr.  Bourlay,  the  dancing  master,  to  go  to  the 
different  halls  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  give  the  boys 
lessons  in  his  art  On  the  day  of  the  ball  the  assistance  of 
the  town  hairdresser  and  some  of  the  maids  in  the  different 
houses  was  procured,  and  those  boys  who  seemed  best 
adapted  to  play  the  rdle  were  dressed  up  as  girls.  Old 
Salopians  who  remember  these  balls  describe  them  as 
''amusing  and  pleasant"  But  the  fancy  dress  ball  expired 
as  a  school  institution  in  1846,  though  temporarily  revived 
in  1851  in  honour  of  the  Tercentenary. 

In  the  following  year,  1847,  the  boys  had  for  their  annual 
entertainment  a  performance  by  a  company  of  Ethiopian 
serenaders,  whose  songs  were  then  quite  a  novelty,  and  this 
was  probably  much  more  to  the  taste  of  the  majority  among 
them  than  the  fancy  dress  ball  would  have  been.  On  one 
subsequent  occasion,  December  6th,  1848,  the  Play ^  which  had 
been  so  long  a  feature  of  Shrewsbury  school  life,  was  revived 
in  the  modified  form  of  acted  charades.  The  same  year,  1846, 
in  which  the  fancy  dress  balls  came  to  an  end  saw  also  the 
death  of  another  school  institution,  which  dated  back  to 
Butler's  earliest  years,  the  annual  speech  day.  But  happily 
the  speech  day  has  risen  again  from  its  ashes  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  brings  every  summer  to  the  beautiful  school 

^  An  Old  Salopian  who  was  at  school  1839-42  does  not  remember  any  £uicy 
dress  ball  being  given  in  his  time.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ball  took  place 
in  1S43  and  in  subsequent  years  up  to  1S47. 
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grounds  on  Kingsland  a  goodly  assemblage  of  Old  Salopians 
and  other  distinguished  persons.  Perhaps  on  these  occasions 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there  were  more  speeches  from 
the  boys  and  fewer  from  the  visitors.  Schoolboj^  are  rarely 
quite  contented  with  their  lot,  and  latter-day  Salopians  have 
sometimes  been  heard  to  whisper  sotto  voce  that  they  have 
almost  heard  enough  about  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  But  speech 
day  is  an  excellent  institution,  even  though  Old  Salopians 
who  revisit  Shrewsbury  on  these  occasions  may  sometimes 
be  tempted  when  they  look  around  them  to  ask, "  Why  did 
not  these  changes  come  in  our  days  ?  " 

Pleasant  it  is  too  to  all  who  cherish  affectionate  recollec- 
tions of  their  old  school  home  on  Castle  Hill,  in  spite  of  its 
many  inconveniences  and  drawbacks,  to  recognize  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  that  have  been  made  to  keep  up  old  school 
traditions  under  such  altered  circumstances.     Many  of  the 
stones  of  the  walls  which  bounded  School  Gardens,  engraved 
with  the  names  of  generations  of  former  scholars,  have  been 
carefully  removed  to  Kingsland,  and  now  help  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  past  and  the  present.   Old  Salopians 
cannot  remember  much  that  was  beautiful  or  interesting  in 
John  Meighen's  school  chapel,  but  the  little  that  deserves  to 
be  called  either  the  one  or  the  other  has  been  preserved.   The 
oaken  pulpit  still  serves  its  old  purpose  at  Kingsland,  and  the 
fine  carved   woodwork  that  once  formed  a  screen  at  the 
entrance  of  the  old  chapel  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  western 
end  of  the  new.  But  some  institutions  have  vanished.  Bat  fives 
is  a  game  unknown  to  the  present  generation  of  Shrewsbury 
boys,  and  yet  it  was  an  excellent  game,  and  had  probably 
been  played  at  Shrewsbury  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 

Seven  courts  for  hand  fives^  built  on  the  well-known  Eton 
model,  two  of  which  are  covered  in  with  glass  and  are  con- 
sequently available  in  wet  weather,  have,  it  is  true,  been 
provided  at  Kingsland ;  and  on  one  of  these  courts  a  match 
was  played  for  the  first  time  in  1897  between  Shrewsbury 
and  Uppingham.^  Still,  old  Salopians  may  reasonably  ask, 
"  But  why  not  a  court  for  bat  fives  as  well  ?  " 

'  The  Uppingham  boys  were  the  victors,  as  they  were  also  in  a  second  matdi 
played  at  Uppingham  in  1898. 
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It  is  possible  that  boys  of  the  present  day  still  occasionally 
settle  their  little  differences  in  the  old  boyish  fashion,  of 
which  we  know  Dr.  Butler  at  heart  approved,  although  his 
pupils  were  probably  mistaken  in  their  belief  that  he  was 
often  a  secret  spectator  of  their  fights  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  his  house.  But  there  is  no  fear  that  the  renewal 
of  the  game  of  bat  fives  would  resuscitate  those  sanguinary 
instincts  which  were  wont  to  find  their  vent  in  the  old  Ball 
Courts  in  the  days  when  fights  are  said  to  have  numbered 
seventy  a  week,  and  when  few  mornings  passed  without 
John  Bandy  making  his  appearance  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
nine  o'clock  to  warn  the  spectators  that  time  was  up,  and 
that  they  must  go  in  to  breakfast 

Another  school   institution,  which   was   interesting   from 
its   antiquity,  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past  before  the 
migration  to  Kingsland.     This  is  the  custom  of  chorusing 
on    the   last   four    Saturdays   before  the    Midsummer   and 
Christmas  holidays.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
and  it  is  believed  that  Shrewsbury  borrowed  it  from  Rugby. 
An   old  traditional  story  of  Dr.  Butler  has  been  handed 
down,  which  proves,  at  any  rate,  that  he  did  not  disapprove 
of   chorusing,     A  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood   of  the   school   came   one  day  during   the 
chorusing  season  to  complain  that  he  was  seriously  disturbed 
in  the  evenings  by  the  singing  of  the  boys.    The  Doctor 
listened  attentively ;  but  perhaps  the  complainant  was  some- 
what peremptory  in  his  manner.     However  this  may  have 
been)  the   reply  which  he   received  was   not    couched    in 
language  as  courteous  and  conciliatory  as  that  which  was 
commonly  employed  by  the  Head  Master  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  Shrewsbury  neighbours.    **  What ! "  he  exclaimed, 
*'  my  boys  not  sing  ?    But  my  boys  shall  sing."    Then  the 
bell  was  rung,  and  the  gentleman  was  shown  to  the  door. 

Shrewsbury  boys  seem  to  have  been  as  conservative  in  the 
matter  of  songs  ^  as  they  were  in  other  traditional  habits  and 

^  A  song,  for  example,  which  was  added  to  the  list  after  a  visit  from  a  company 
of  Ethiopian  serenaders  in  1847,  "There  was  an  old  nigger,  and  his  name  was 
Uncle  Ned,"  was  always  unacceptable  to  many  of  the  boys  on  account  of  its 
novelty. 

2  S 
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customs,  and  the  following  list  of  chorusing  songs,  whicli 
belongs  to  1850  or  thereabouts,  undoubtedly  contains  most 
of  the  songs  which  had  been  sung  on  the  Saturday  evenings 
immediately  preceding  the  holidays  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years  previously,  and  which  continued  to  be  sung  for  twenty- 
five  years  afterwards  : — 

1.  '^  Spankedillo,  SpankediUo,  the  prince  of  jolly  fellows." 

2.  «  Troll,  troll,  the  jolly  brown  bowL" 

3.  ''In  good  King  Arthur's  reign." 

4.  ''The  Pope,  he  leads  a  happy  life." 

5.  '*  Here's  a  health  to  all  good  lasses." 

6.  "  Three  jolly  post-boys  drinking  at  the  Dragon." 

7.  "  Begone,  dull  care." 

8.  "  Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads." 

9.  "  Gaily  the  troubadour." 
la  ''Away  with  melancholy." 

11.  "Old  King  Cole  was  a  jolly  old  souL" 

12.  "Dame  Durden." 

13.  "A  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go." 

14.  "  Weel  may  the  keel  row." 

15.  "  Rule  Britannia." 

16.  "God  save  our  gracious  Queen." 

The  songs  in  question  are  nearly  all  of  them  really  good 
songs,  and  when  a  fair  proportion  of  the  boys  had  good 
voices,  and  were  musically  disposed,  the  practice  of  chorusing 
is  said  to  have  had  its  charms.  But  boys  there  would  oc- 
casionally be,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  who  took  a 
delight  in  introducing  some  offensive  interpolation,  or  substi- 
tuting some  coarse  expression  for  the  genuine  words  of  a 
song,  and  shouting  out  of  the  window  their  unauthorised 
additions  with  all  the  greater  zest  if  they  could  be  made 
to  convey  some  allusion  to  an  unpopular  master,  or  to  a 
school -fellow  against  whom  they  had  a  grudge.  Various 
old  Salopians  of  different  generations  have  consequently 
retained  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  chorusing,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  deserved.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  during  the  last  few  years  of  its  existence, 
chorusing  had  become  more  noisy  than  musical,  and  when 
it  was  suppressed,  about  1875,  few  were  found  to  sorrow 
over  its  disappearance. 
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No  account  of  traditional  amusements  at  Shrewsbury 
could  be  considered  complete  which  did  not  include  some 
allusion  to  the  strange  delight  which  the  boys  used  formerly 
to  take  in  putting  in  an  appearance  on  the  racecourse  during 
the  time  of  the  spring  or  autumn  race  meetings,  even  when 
they  could  only  remain  a  few  minutes,  and  had  some  five 
miles  to  run  in  order  to  secure  their  brief  pleasure.  Various 
were  the  means  which  were  employed  by  the  school  authori- 
ties to  keep  them  away.  Not  only  were  holidays,  extras,  and 
excuses  never  given  in  race  week,  but  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
were  made  long-lesson  days.  "  Douling "  games  at  football 
were  arranged  every  day  between  10  a.m.  and  11.30  a.m., 
second  lesson  being  taken  from  12  to  2  p.m.,  and  for  all  boys 
who  were  "off  douling*'  there  was  a  "calling  over"  every 
half-hour  in  School  Gardens.  For  the  football  players  there 
was  also  a  "  calling  over  "  in  the  cricket  field  about  laso  a.m. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  shorter  "  runs,"  generally  the  Tucks,* 
was  taken  one  day  during  the  week,  and  boys  were  allowed 
to  choose  between  football  and  "the  run." 

These  checks  and  precautions  mostly  belong  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  of  school  history.  In  earlier  days  an 
examination  would  sometimes  be  fixed  for  the  race  week, 
and  a  special  "  calling  over "  would  occasionally  be  imposed 
But,  from  the  time  when  the  Shrewsbury  race  meetings  first 
b^[an,  boys  who  were  inclined  that  way  appear  from  all 
accounts  to  have  rarely  failed  to  manage  a  flying  visit  to  the 
racecourse.  Sometimes  they  must  have  accomplished  a  good 
deal  more  than  this,  for  sporting  Salopians  who  were  at 
school  more  than  fifty  years  ago  may  even  now  be  sometimes 
heard  to  recount  the  many  triumphs  of  Isaac,  the  old  grey 
gelding,  who  had  once  been  a  coach-horse,  or  of  Catharina, 
the  indefatigable  mare,  who  ran  thirteen  heats  at  one  Shrews- 
bury meeting.  But  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  even  in 
those  days,  were  not  inconsiderable.     A  book  of  Milton 

^  As  a  curious  iUustnition  of  the  tenacity  with  which  schoolboys  ding  to 
traditional  customs,  even  when  all  reason  for  their  observance  has  passed 
away,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  present  day,  although  the  Shrewsbury 
nee-meeting  is  no  longer  in  existence,  a  "douling"  game  at  football  is  always 
announced  to  be  played  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  so-called  "  Tucks  Run." 
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awaited  the  sixth  form  boys,  and  a  more  substantial  punish- 
ment was  in  all  probability  in  reserve  for  their  juniors,  should 
either  chance  to  be  caught  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  race* 
course.  So  surely  also  as  a  boy  made  his  appearance  at  third 
lesson  during  the  races  with  hot  face  and  untidy  appearance, 
so  surely  would  he  be  called  up  by  the  form  master  to 
construe,  and  a  *'  shipping/'  with  an  extra  amount  of  "  penals  ** 
attached,  would  almost  inevitably  ensue.  Old  Salopians  are 
still  living  who  remember  how  on  one  occasion  during  the 
race  week  Henney,  who  was  taking  the  sixth  form  for  a 
Lucretius  lesson,  called  up  in  turn  Munro,  the  great  Lucretian 
scholar  of  after  days,  and  Morse,  when  both  were  hopelessly 
•*  shipped." 

Sometimes  the  racegoers  would  take  extra  pains  to  avoid 
being  caught  on  their  way  back  to  school,  and  instead  of 
returning  by  the  English  bridge  would  make  a  short  cut 
through  the  meadows  opposite  to  the  Castle,  and  cross  the 
river  in  a  boat  awaiting  their  arrival.  But  these  excitements 
have  long  been  things  of  the  past,  for  the  Shrewsbury  race- 
meetings  themselves  came  to  an  end  shortly  after  the 
migration  of  the  school  to  Kingsland. 

The  May  races,  however,  and  steeplechases  remained  for 
many  years  witnesses  of  the  attraction  which  the  Shrewsbury 
horse-races  had  for  the  boys  in  former  days.  On  the  morning 
of  the  day  fixed  for  either  of  these  races  to  take  place  it  was 
the  custom  to  issue  a  programme  arranged  after  the  fashion 
of  a  race-card,  the  intending  runners  being  entered  under 
jocose  names  as  horses,  and  the  names  of  subscribers  to  the 
races  being  given  as  their  owners  and  nominators.^ 

The  so-called  mile  race  also,  which  was  the  chief  event  of 
the  May  Races  for  many  years  after  their  foundation,  seems 
almost  from  the  first  to  have  been  described  as  "  the  Derby."* 
It  was  doubtless  due,  we  may  add,  to  the  existence  of  race 

^  The  jocose  names  were  given  up,  so  &r  as  the  athletic  sports  programmes 
were  concerned,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  they  continued  to  be  used  on 
the  steeplechase  cards  up  to  the  time  of  the  school  migration  to  Kingsland. 

*  Thore  is  evidence  that  one  of  the  races  was  called  **  the  Derby"  in  1S40  or 
1S41.  But  in  the  programme  for  1843  we  find  the  St  L^er  stakes  mentioned 
but  no  "  Perby." 
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meetings  at  Shrewsbury  that  it  became  an  established 
custom  in  the  school  in  Dr.  Butler's  days  to  commemorate 
the  two  great  horse-races  of  the  year,  the  Derby  and  the 
St.  Leger,  by  a  general  sweepstakes.  The  amount  of  each 
boy's  stake  was  not  large,  nor  was  the  practice  one  of  which 
Dr.  Butler  would  be  likely  to  take  a  very  severe  view.  At 
any  rate  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  ever  interfered  with 
it  The  St.  Leger  sweepstake  was  probably  soon  dropped ; 
but  the  "  Derby  lottery,"  as  the  boys  called  it,  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  during  the  whole  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  head- 
mastership,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  without  any 
interference  by  the  authorities. 

Another  old  school  institution,  "boxing  and  singing,"  to 
which  the  short  amount  of  time  that  was  available  on  Friday 
evenings  between  tea  and  top  schools  in  Jee's  hall,  and 
between  top  schools  and  bedtime  in  Doctor's  hall,  was  for- 
merly devoted,  has  been  for  some  years  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  proceedings  in  both  halls  were  under  the  direction  of 
"  the  hall  constable,"  and  were  intended  mainly  to  promote 
the  discomfort  of  new  boys,  though  now  and  then  two 
older  boys  would  condescend  to  put  on  the  gloves. 

The  new  boys'  races,  which  used  to  take  place  on  the  first 
Monday  after  the  holidays  in  School  Gardens,  are  still  carried 
on,  though  under  more  favourable  circumstances  and  in  a 
less  confined  space,  at  Kingsland. 
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ASHTON'S  LETTERS  TO  THE  BAILIFFS. 

NO  date  is  given  to  this  letter,  which  is  still  preserved  among 
the  Town  Records,  but  internal  evidence  suggests  that  it 
was  the  first  of  the  series.  One  only  of  the  other  letters  is  at 
present  forthcoming,  but  they  were  all  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Hotchkis,  who  has  given  copies  or  abstracts  of  them.  The 
spelling  has  been  modified  in  the  following  copy: — 

"  To  the  right  worshipful  Mr.  Bailiffs,  the  Aldermen,  the  Common 
Council  and  the  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Salop. 

« Whereas  it  hath  pleased  you  heretofore  to  grant  unto  me  the 
setting  of  the  living  appertaining  to  the  Free  School  of  this  town 
after  the  leases  be  expired,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  school 
for  the  term  of  my  life.  And  whereas,  in  your  such  grant,  I  meant 
nothing  less  than  to  make  the  only  stay  of  my  living  thereupon, 
but  that  rather  I  thought  it  should  have  been  so  granted  that  I 
might  have  been  thereby  a  bar  or  let  for  the  perpetual  establishment 
of  the  same  school  against  such,  who,  in  time  coming,  might  seek 
to  make  a  spoil  of  the  same,  my  request  is  therefore  that  you  will 
grant  me  the  setting  of  the  living  thereof  as  I  shall  think  good  to 
the  use  of  the  said  school  to  some  continuance  for  ever,  with  the 
further  devising  of  all  orders  for  the  same,^  and  that  any  such  device 
you  wiU  ratify  and  establish  under  your  seal  when  the  same  shall  be 
perfected. — ^As  I  will  first  be  sworn  not  to  alienate  one  penny  thereof 
from  the  use  of  the  said  school,  but  that  all  that  can  be  made  of  it 
shall  be  employed  to  the  discharging  of  the  wages  of  the  school- 
masters thereof,  the  reparations  of  the  same  (which  in  few  years 
will  be  no  little  thing)  and  further  sustentation  of  your  children 
going  out  of  the  same  as  the  living  will  extend  unto.    And  thereof 

1  As  the  Indenture  of  Elizabeth  of  May  2$tdt  1571,  expressly  reserved  to 
Ashton  the  power  of  making  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  school,  it  b 
evident  that  this  letter  was  written  between  October,  1568,  when  the  Bailifis 
made  him  the  grant  to  which  he  refers,  and  May,  1571. 
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yearly  an  account  to  be  made  to  the  Bailiffs,  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council  of  the  said  town  for  the  time  being  at  their  yearly  audit 
This  is  my  request ;  consider  of  it  as  ye  shall  think  good 
"  Your  servant  and  suppliant  in  this  behalf, 

"  Thomas  Asheton." 

"  Oct  ay/A,  1573,  fi'om  Chartley,^    Hotchkis  gives  an  abstract  of 
this  letter.     Ashton  writes : — 

"  My  Lord's  affairs  and  my  Lady's  case  is  such  as  I  cannot  satisfy 
your  request  with  my  presence,"  and  adds  that  he  is  "  entangled  and 
tyed  now  by  the  Prince  more  streightly."    The  chief  purport  of  the 
letter  was  to  threaten  the  Bailiffs  that  he  would  discharge  himself  o£ 
all  further  care  about  the  school,  and  refer  it  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  then 
Head  Master. — ^Ashton  complains  that  he  had  been  reflected  on  for 
charging  £6  for  his  expenses  in  London  and  Cambridge  in  con- 
sultation about  the  Indenture  and  Ordinances. — He  tells  the  BailMs 
that  with  the  first  money  that  should  come  in  they  must  buy  an  iron 
chest,  and  that  they  must  call  on  his  servant  David  Longdon  to  give 
security. 

The  next  letter  to  which  Hotchkis  refers  is  dated  Nov.  ithy  1573. 

Ashton  tells  the  Bailiffs  that  if  they  would  agree  at  a  Common 
Hall  to  alter  the  ordinances,  and  that  what  was  to  go  to  poor 
artificers  or  poor  scholars  in  the  university  should  be  converted 
to  the  finding  of  a  Third  Master,  and  frame  orders  accordingly, 
he  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  whatsoever  they  should  think  good. 
.  .  .  Else,  he  would  fi:ame  ordinances  himself  and  appoint  a 
third  schoolmaster.  .  .  . 

''Feb,  20th,  is7|. 
"Whereas  your  Worships  have  requested  me  to  alter  the  Orders 
for  the  Assistant  and  to  place  a  second  Schoolmaster  who  may  have 
yearly  for  these  Six  Years  Sixteen  Pounds,  without  respect  of  a 
dead  Stock  for  the  School,  the  use  whereof  the  poor  Artificers 
of  the  Town  should  have  had,  I  have  agreed  to  your  request,  and 
as  time  will  serve  have  satisfied  the  same.  If  you  like  of  it  you 
may  ingrosse  it  and  annex  it  to  the  former  Schedules.  If  you 
mislike  it,  correct  it  as  you  think  good.  I  will  set  my  Hand  unto 
it  as  most  of  you  shall  agree  thereupon.  My  Life  is  short  and 
therefore  I  would  it  were  done  out  of  Hand.  Yet  as  my  Duty 
requireth  I  will  give  you  some  Reason  of  my  doing.    Seeing  your 
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minds  be  to  have  the  School's  Money  to  serve  only  the  School's 
use  (Howsoever  pity  moved  me  to  apply  it  otherwise)  I  have  now 
done  the  same,  yet  reserving  a  Surplusage  still,  first,  to  the  use 
of  the  School  to  be  first  served;  after,  as  it  will  appear  by  the 
Orders,  I  reserve  the  Surplusage  to  this  end,  to  have  provision 
made  in  either  University  for  such  your  Children  as  come  out  of 
the  same  School  thither :  for  you  see  how  the  poor  are  forced  to 
give  over  their  Learning  and  Study,  for  that  they  can  have  no  place 
in  neither  University,  in  any  Colledge,  in  default  neither  the  Shire 
nor  the  School  aforetime  hath  made  provision  therefore.  Seeing 
then  you  will  have  all  applied  to  the  School  use,  I  agree  thereto, 
and  have  made  Surplusage  first,  to  serve  that  use,  neither  have 
disannulled  the  Orders  in  the  Schedules  before  (that  only  excepted 
of  the  Assistant)  but  reserved  them  to  the  time  when  the  School- 
masters are  all  first  discharged.  My  reason  I  make  or  would  make 
so  large  a  Surplusage  is  this.  I  think  all  that  may  arise  of  the 
School's  Rent  is  too  much  to  go  to  the  Salaries  of  the  three  School- 
masters, and  the  Reparations  of  the  School,  for  if  one  Schoolmaster 
have  in  the  end  ^^40,  another  ;^2o,  the  third  ;^io,  I  think  no 
School  in  England  hath  a  Salary  exceeding  this.  And  seeing  we 
exceed  others,  Let  us  know  when  we  be  well.  The  principal  care 
then  is  to  make  provision  for  those  which  shall  go  out  from  this 
School,  for  their  further  Learning  and  Study,  and  if  the  Town  be 
benefited  by  the  School,  should  not  the  Children  rejoice  to  help 
their  Fathers  ?  And  now  for  the  dead  Stock  of  the  School  of  ;;£2oo, 
this  is  my  reason.  You  know  that  the  School  is  old  and  inclining 
to  Ruin,  also  casualty  of  Fire  may  happen.  The  Stock  is  ever 
ready  without  hindering  the  Town  to  build  a  new  School.  Yet 
this  was  not  only  my  reason,  which  now  I  will  declare  unto  you. 
I  have  considered  many  times  with  myself  in  what  an  Evil  Place 
the  School  doth  stand  in,  both  for  place  of  Easement  whereby  the 
Fields  is  abused  to  the  annoyance  of  them  that  pass  by  there,  as 
also  for  that  they  cannot  have  access  thither,  but  that  it  must  be 
by  the  Prisoners,  whereby  great  Inconvenience  cometh.  My 
meaning  therefore  was  in  time  to  have  bought  that  plot  of  ground 
S^  Andrew  Corbett  hath  on  the  other  side  of  the  Street,  and  to  have 
builded  a  fair  School  there  with  the  dead  Stock  of  the  School,  and 
to  have  had  a  door  through  the  Town  Walls,  and  Stairs  or  Steps 
with  great  Stones  down  to  Severn,  where  a  fair  House  of  Office 
might  have  been  made,  &c.  Thomas  Asheton." 
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"Fed.  12M,  iS7f 

Ashton  says  that  he  has  been  complained  of  for  setting  a  tithe 
to  his  man.^  ...  In  reference  to  the  masters'  stipends,  he  declares 
.  .  .  ''I  have  made  their  wages  with  the  best  of  the  schools  in 
England,  and  it  is  reasonable  they  should  live  upon  the  same,  and, 
if  they  be  diligent,  something  will  come  in  besides."  .  .  .  He  adds  : 
"  I  marvel  what  the  magistrates  and  heads  of  the  town  did  mean 
to  make  such  ado  to  have  the  Orders  altered,  and  afterwards  to  be 
so  careful  to  let  it  lie  unfinished.  Before  God,  if  you  look  not 
better  to  it,  I  will  alter  all  anew.  My  credit  is  not  so  much  lost, 
but,  if  it  be  thought  I  have  done  what  I  can,  and  by  law  am  barred 
to  go  any  further,  and,  by  that  is  done,  some  holes  be  espied  to 
creep  in  at,  to  make  a  spoil,  I  will  work  upon  my  credit  what  I  can 
to  prevent  it,  whatsoever  it  cost  me.  It  shall  but  make  me  take 
such  livings  which  now  are  ojQTered,  to  bear  the  charges  thereof,  and 
to  give  them  over  when  I  have  done.  Therefore  I  pray  you,  good 
Mr.  Bailiffs,  let  me  know  your  minds  herein  that  I  may  in  time  work 
accordingly.  Thus,  with  my  hearty  commendations  and  good 
wishes,  I  leave,  yr  assured,  Thomas  Asheton/' 


"  jl/oy  loM,  1576.  To  Mr.  Lloyd  \  ^^y^^ 

Mr.  OkeU  / 

''.  .  .  It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  how  at  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bailiffs,  then  from  the  Aldermen,  Common  Council  and  Burgesses, 
I  altered  the  first  Orders,  which,  then  being  read  amongst  you,  was 
signified  to  me  of  the  good  liking  of  the  same  and  that  they  should 
be  put  to  engrossing.  But  I  understand  it  is  not  done,  notwith- 
standing I  have  yearly  written  to  the  Bailiffs  succeeding  and  never  had 
answer  thereof,  or  cause  set  down  of  the  stay  of  the  same.  I  know 
not  what  meaning  may  be  in  some  to  the  overthrow  of  the  School 
thereby,  but  this  I  promise ;  before  it  shall  be  any  longer  deferred, 
seeing  the  thing  done  stands  now  undone,  I  will  take  a  new  course, 
both  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  those  iU-meaners,  and  establish  the 
thing  more  surely  for  learning,  though  less  beneficial  for  the  Town 
hereafter.    Pray,  let  me  know  what  you  will  do.  .  .  .  " 

^  Ashton  refers  of  course  to  David  Longdon,  the  first  School  Bailiff,  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  reversion  of  the  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Frankwell  and  Betton. 
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May  22nd,  1576.  To  Mr.  Uoyd  \  Bailiffs 

Mr.  Okdl  / 

Ashton  reminds  them  that  he  had  before  complained  of  their 
delays,  two  years  and  more,  and  then  continues  .  .  .  ''Now, 
receiving  your  letter  whereby  I  find  you  so  ready  to  work  all  to 
the  best,  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  after  I  can  come  to  the  sight  of 
the  Tripartite  Indenture  (which  I  will  send  for  or  fetch  from 
Cambridge)  and  have  taken  further  counsel  with  the  learned  of 
the  Law,  you  shall  shortly  after  understand  what  I  will  say  to 
these  Orders  and  platform  of  the  school  sent  to  me  by  you,  for 
seeing  you  will  have  the  other  taken  from  the  Indenture,  as  reason 
is,  the  perusing,  correcting  and  altering  of  these  now,  and  adding  as 
shall  be  thought  good,  requires  time  to  consider  thereof,  which 
God  advise*  ..." 

June  loA*,  1576.  To  David  Uoyd  \  g^j^.^ 

John  Okell     J 

It  appears  from  this  letter  that  the  Bailiffs  had  written  to 
press  Ashton  to  come  to  Shrewsbury  for  the  full  establishment 
of  things  pertaining  to  the  school,  and  he  now  replies  that  he  could 
not  come  till  he  had  spoken  once  again  with  her  Majesty. 

ASHTON'S  FINAL  LETTER  TO  THE  BAILIFFS.^ 

^'May  is/>4,  1577. 

"  Right  Worshipfull, 

"When  that  chardge  of yo'  schole  yo"  trusted  me  wi***  all, 
I  upon  just  considera^n,  forced  wi^  sykenes,  remitted  the  same 
againe,  to  be  perfected,  to  worshipful  wise  learned  discrete  person- 
ages, whose  credytt  and  iudgment  might  both  wynne  to  the  mater 
more  maiestie  and  p'cure  y^  more  credit  than  y^  ever  could  have  had 
by  myne  owne  private  doing :  and  perusing  ther  travailes  therein 
fynd  y^  so  substanciallie  gone  throughe  w^  all,  that  I  have  iust 
cause  geavan  me  to  lyke  and  allowe  of  the  same,  I  do  both  signifie 
unto  yo°  my  good  lyking  of  ther  labours  and  also  most  eamestlie  do 
wische  yo°  to  consent  to  the  same,  that  the  thing  w^  all  speede  may 
have  his  perfection.  And  thinke  and  persuade  y'selffe  this  that  y^ 
was  the  good  providence  of  God  w^  made  yo^  committ  the  credit  of 
such  a  mater  to  a  weake  person  at  the  first  whos  purposed  power 

'  BUtkeway  MS,    The  origina]  is  among  the  town  records. 
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shuld  geave  streingth  to  the  same  at  the  last.  And  so  lastlie  I  leave 
yo"  ever  to  be  gyded  w***  God's  most  holie  spirit  in  all  yo*^  affaires, 
that  all  faction  sett  apart,  yo°  loke  w^  a  sygle  eye  to  yo*"  gou'ment, 
that  God's  wrathe  pacified,  yo^  may  enioye  the  fruites  of  blessed 
Concorde  w^  great  contentacioun  of  mynd  in  this  world,  and  the 
partidpacon  of  immortalitie  promised  in  another  world  for  which  I 
continue  dailie  praing  w^  all  fervencye  of  spirit  vnto  death  that  God 
may  geave  yo°  the  spirit  of  wisdom  in  all  knowledge  of  himselffe, 
and  lighten  the  eyes  of  yo'  mynd  to  see  the  hope  yo°  are  called 
vnto  and  to  see  the  excedyng  riches  of  the  inheritance  provided  for 
the  sancts,  ffare  you  well  fro  keiston^  the  XV  May,  1577. 

"  Yo"  as  ever,  Thomas  Asheton. 

"  To  the  right  wo'shipfiill  Mr.  John  Dawes  and  Mr.  Richard  Owen 
Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the  Aldermen  and  common  Counsell  of 
the  same." 

LETTER    FROM    SIR   GEORGE    BROMLEY  TO    THE 
BAILIFFS  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  ORDINANCES.* 

''Jan.  gtA,  1577. 

"My  most  hearty  commendations  unto  you  remembered.     I 
understand  by  my  friend  Mr.  Asheton  that  you  make  some  question 
whether  any  sums  of  money  which  should  rise  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  lands  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  School  might  be 
employed  for  the  purchasing  of  lands  for  Scholarships  and  Fellow- 
ships in  the  University  in  such  sort  as  is  set  down  by  the  Ordinances 
of  the  School  which  I  lately  penned.    These  are  to  let  you  under- 
stand that  at  the  time  I  penned  those  Ordinances  I  had  the  sight, 
as  well  of  the  two  Patents  granted  by  King  Edward  VI.,  as  of  those 
granted  by  the  Queen's  Majesty  that  now  is,  and  then  it  seemed  to 
me  that  those  Ordinances  (whereof  buying  of  Scholarships  and 
Fellowships  in  the  University  for  the  maintenance  of  such  as  should 
come  from  that  School  is  one)  might  be  well  enough  performed  and 
done  without  any  danger  of  forfeiture  or  prejudice  to  the  said  two 
Patents,  whereof  I  have  thought  good  to  advertise  you.    And  thus, 
wishing  you  most  heartily  well  to  fare,  I  commit  you  to  God. — From 
my  house  at  Hallon,  the  9th  of  January,  1577. 

"  Your  assured  loving  friend,        "  George  Bromley." 

^  KeistoD  was  a  manor  house  in  Hiintingdonshire  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
E^x,  whither  Ashton  had  gone  from  Cambridge  to  recruit  his  health. 
*  Thb  letter  is  among  the  town  records. 
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LETTER    FROM    THOMAS    ASHTON    TO 
LORD  BURLEIGH. 

"  My  very  good  Lord, 

"I  know  not  in  what  part  you  did  take  my  boldness  con- 
cerning my  friend  Browne^  whom  I  neither  see  nor  heard  of  since. 
The  same  spirit  moveth  me  eftsoones  (whether  I  will  or  no)  to  the 
like  boldness.  I  have  travelled  since  Banister^  his  apprehending  in 
sundry  counties  especially  where  he  had  doing  under  the  Duke.* 
The  people  in  general  in  these  parts  with  the  greatest  part  of  those 
also  that  be  of  good  port  show  in  their  countenance  a  misliking  of 
the  state  and  let  not  sometimes  to  utter  the  cankerdness  of  their 
hearts  with  the  tongue,  yet  so  that  although  the  simple  do  it  plainly, 

^  Thomas  Browne  was  a  dnper  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  having  occasion  to  go  to 
London  in  August,  157I1  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Banister,  of  Wem, 
steward  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  estates  in  Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  his  chief  legal  adviser,  to  convey  a  present  of  butter  to  the  Duke. 
Learning  that  Browne  was  returning  shortly  to  Shrewsbury,  it  occurred  to  the 
Duke  that  a  bag  of  gold,  which  had  recently  been  sent  to  London  by  the  King  of 
France,  might  be  forwarded  through  him  to  Banister,  and  thence  sent  on  to 
Queen  Mary's  friends  in  Scotland.  Browne  readily  undertook  the  commisBion» 
telling  the  Duke's  secretary,  however,  that  he  should  hand  it  over  to  the 
Shrewsbury  carrier,  who  always  conveyed  his  money.  This  *'bag  of  money" 
led  to  the  Duke's  arrest,  and  ultimately  to  his  execution.  Froude  and  other 
historians  allege  that  Browne,  having  suspicions,  took  the  bag  to  the  Council, 
and  this  is  the  story  that  the  Attorney-General  was  instructed  to  tell  at  the 
Duke's  trial.  But  it  is  certain  from  a  letter  which  Browne  wrote  from  Shrewsbury, 
on  September  5th,  to  Banister  that  he  had  left  London  believing  that  the  bag  was 
safe  in  the  carrier's  possession.  This  letter  is  in  the  Hatfield  AfSS,  At  this 
time  the  bag  had  been  in  Cedl's  possession  for  four  or  five  days.  The  carrier 
was  undoubtedly  stopped  and  the  bag  seixed.  But  how  did  Cecil  get  his  clue? 
From  his  friend  Ashton,  it  is  plain.  This  was  "the  boldness  concerning  my 
friend  Browne,"  to  which  Ashton  alludes  in  the  letter.  Ashton  had  been  in 
London  for  some  time  about  the  school  business,  and  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  Cecil  and  other  members  of  the  Council.  Browne  had  a  great 
respect  for  Ashton,  and  would  be  sure  to  seek  him  out  in  London,  and  being 
a  vain,  garrulous  man,  would  be  sure  also  to  tell  him  about  the  Duke,  the  butter, 
and  the  bag  of  money.  Ashton's  suspicions  are  at  once  aroused,  and  he  writes 
to  Cedl  without  saying  anything  at  all  about  his  intentions  to  Browne.  The 
whole  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  a  paper  in  the  ThmsacHom  of  the  Shropshire 
Archaological  Society, 

'  Lawrence  Banister  was  arrested  by  Sir  Andrew  Corbet  on  September  6th  at 
his  own  house  at  Wem,  and  was  sent  to  London,  where  he  was  subjected  to 
repeated  examinations  in  September,  October,  and  November,  and  was  on  one 
occasion  "  put  to  the  rack." 

»  The  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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the  other  do  it  so  cunningly,  as  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  them. 
This  dissembling  would  ^  be  met  withal,  that  their  hope  might  be 
frustrate.    The  papists  in  this  realm  find  too  much  favour  in  the 
Court     As  long  as  that  continueth  practising^  will  never  have  end. 
The  double  faced  gentlemen  who  will  be  protestants  in  the  Court 
and  in  the  country  secret  ^^vsXs frigidam  suffundunt^    The  people 
I  understand  have  been  put  in  comfort  of  a  change  that  now  they 
stand  but  looking  for  one  that  would  say  hisse.    And  for  that  I  see 
these  counties  most  apt  to  evil  counsel  (as  where  the  practising 
papists  have  most  their  conventicles)  I  wish  that  man  under  the 
prince  ruler  over  them  in  Banister  his  steade,*  whom  both  they  fear, 
for  the  love  he  hath  otherwise  in  the  country,  and  also  love  for  his 
good  justice,  and  upright  dealing  with  them  in  all  things,  as  they 
have  had  a  good  experience  of,  Sir  Andrew  Corbett  I  mean,  the 
only  staid  man,  most  secret,  true,  and  faithfuUest  to  his  prince, 
I  know  in  all  these  parts  of  the  realm.    And  therefore  I  judge  him 
the  fittest  man,  for  a  charge  wherein  consisteth  the  stay  of   the 
country  or  any  part  of  the  preservation  of  the  prince.     I  know  he 
would  never  love  me  if  he  knew  what  I  have  written  now :  he  seeks 
so  much  his  quietness  and  loves  to  have  no  dealing  in  things.     Now 
seeing  I  have  discharged  the  duty  of  a  faithful  subject  towards  my 
prince  in  uttering  my  fear  unto  him  whose  head  is  encumbered  with 
the  care  of  the  whole  state,  I  most  humbly  crave,  at  your  honour's 
hands,  pardon  of  my  boldness,  and  that  when  you  have  read  these 
rude  lines  your  honour  will  forthwith  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  same 
to  Vulcan.     For  I  would  be  loth  any  other  should  be  privy  to  this 
my  malapertness.    God  work  with  you  as  he  hath  done  and  give 
you  long  honourable  life  and  health  unto  your  noble  heart's  desire. 

"  Your  honour's  humble  to  command 

"  Thomas  Asheton.  ^ 

*•  From  CharUcaU  the  XXIIL  of  October  iS7t.'* 

^  Would  for  should. 

*  Piactising  for  plotting. 

*  Frigidam  suffunduni,  Aquam  is  omitted.  The  people  of  "  good  port "  did 
not  show  their  disaffection  openly  like  '*  the  simple,"  hoi  poured  cold  water  on  the 
existing  government. 

*  Ashton  evidently  wishes  that  Sir  Andrew  Corbet  might  be  put  in  chaige  of 
the  Norfolk  estates,  should  they  be  confiscated. 

'  Ashton's  letter  is  twice  quoted  by  Froude  in  his  History  of  Englafui^  bat 
the  author  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  one  of  Cecil's  agents  or  spies. 
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THOMAS  LAWRENCE'S  FAREWELL  LETTER  TO 

THE  BAILIFFS. 

''July  19/i,  1583. 

"To  the  right  worshipfull  Mr.   Wyllyam   Tenche   and   Mr. 
Edwarde  Owen,  Bayliffes  of  the  Town  of  Sallope. 

''Right  worshipfull  Mr.  Bayliffes,  these  are  to  gyve  your 
worshippes  to  understande,  that,  whereas,  I  haue  taken  infynite 
paynes  in  this  my  publicke  charge,  now  almost  for  the  space  of  full 
xv  years,  and  haue  brought  it,  to  as  greate  p'fection,  as  by  my  poore 
Leaminge,  and  symple  dyscretion  I  was  able:  am  nowe  at  the 
lenthe  soe  wearied  with  the  worke,  soe  tyred  with  the  toyle  and 
overwhelmed  with  care  thereof,  that  I  nether  can  nor  wyll  any 
longer  space  contynue  in  it  And  therefore  nowe  by  this  my  hande 
writinge,  I  unburden  myselfe  of  my  charge,  I  resigne  it  up  whoUye 
into  your  w.  hands,  in  as  fioureshinge  an  estate  (upon  my  credyte) 
as  any  schole  in  all  Englande.  The  Revenues  are  greate,  and  verey 
well  imployed:  the  statutes  are  good  and  surelye  confyrmed:  the 
buyldings  are  everywheare  well  repayred :  the  Schole  with  scholers 
is  fullye  furnished :  the  resort  of  straungers  unto  it  is  notable,  and 
the  p'fytinge  of  the  scholers  (I  prayse  god)  commendable.  Yea, 
I  haue,  within  these  twelve  yeares  paste  (t^/  liceat  miM  de  tnapso 
aliquaiulu  ghriari)  throughe  the  blessinge  of  god :  throughe  my 
toyle  in  teachinge :  and  throughe  theyre  diligence  in  leaminge,  sente 
out  of  my  schole  aboue  an  hundred  scolers  to  Cambridge  and 
Oxforde,  of  the  whiche  a  greate  number  at  this  day  (god's  name 
be  praysed  for  it)  are  as  likelye  men  to  prove  good  members  in  the 
churche  of  god,  and  worthie  instruments  in  a  Christian  Common- 
wealthe,^  as  any  whosoever  or  whearsoever.  Sed  jam  tandem  post 
tot  tantosque  exantkUos  labores 

Quid  pretii  sp^rare  licet  f  qua  dona  reparto  f 

Nil:  Nil:  ntc  supenst  guicquam^  quo  viuere possum ^ 

Quod  superest  avi^  si  quid  supensse  volunt  du 

^  The  phrase  here  used  by  Lawrence,  "good  members  in  the  churche  of  god, 
and  worthie  instruments  in  a  Christian  G>nmionwealthe,"  so  closely  resembles 
a  sentence  in  the  form  of  Evening  Prayer  given  in  Chapter  iiL,  "Bless,  we 
beseech  Thee,  the  labours  of  our  Teachers  .  .  .  that  ...  at  the  last  we  may 
become  y£^  instruments  for  Thy  Church  and  Commonwealth/^  as  to  make  it 
highly  probable  that  Hotchkis  was  correct  in  supposing  that  the  Forms  of  Prayer 
which  he  copied  from  Chaloner's  book  were  in  use  at  Shrewsbury  School  in 
Lawrence's  time. 
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And  noe  marvell  thereat,  for  I  served  in  the  place  at  my  firste 
comynge  hyther,  six  yeares,  and  receaved  for  my  stypende  but 
twentye  markes  yearlye,  and  ever  after  warde  I  receaved  twentye 
pounds,  and  noe  penny  more,  untyll  the  expyracon  of  the  lease 
of  Chyrburye.  .  .  ." 

Lawrence  goes  on  to  say  that  some  of  his  friends  have  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  take  a  Master  of  Arts  for  his  helper,  but  that 
he  has  conscientious  objections  to  this  course. 

"Nevertheless,"  he  adds,  .  .  .  **yf  my  successer  (whosoever  he 
be)  will  of  his  owne  good  nature  francklye  give  me,  or  els  throughe 
yo'  w.  p'suasions  bestowe  vpon  me,  one  yeares  wages  at  the  lest, 
I  p'suade  myselfe  (good  Mr.  Bayliffes)  that  I  may  with  a  clere  and 
safe  conscience  take  it,  yf  my  cause  be  wayed  eyther  with  reason, 
law,  conscience,  or  comen  honestye.    But  deale  in  my  behalf  (good 
Mr.  Bayliffes)  as  seamethe  beste  to  your  own  selfes.    And  soe  shall 
I  very  shortly  haue  just  cause  to  make  true  reporte  to  some  of 
honoure,  and  others  of  greate  worshippe,  eyther  of  yo'  carefiill  or 
unkynde  dealinge  with  me.  .  .  .  Procede  nowe  (good  Mr.    B.) 
conferre  (I  beseech  you)  withe  Mr.  Baker,  whoe  is  learned  and 
wise,  a  man  of  greate  honestye  and  sufficient  experyence.     A  fytt 
man  everye  way  for  yo^  w.  to  deale  withall.     Reade  over  the  statuts, 
send  your  letters  to  St  Jhon's  .  .  .  have  a  care  of  the  schole, 
it  is  a  nurserye  of  learning,  an  ornament  to  your  towne,  and  a 
singular  benefyte  to  the  whoU  comonwelthe.    And  thus  wisshinge 
hdthe  to  your  worshipps,  good  successe  to  your  schole,  and  fdidtye 
to  your  Towne,  I  here  take  my  leave,  trusting  you  will  bear  with 
the  tediousness  of  my  writinge  consideringe  the  wayghtiness  of  the 
cause.  Your  worships  verey  lovinge  friend  to  use, 

Thomas  Laurence." 

LETTER  FROM  THE  BAILIFFS  OF  SHREWSBURY  TO  THE 
MASTER  AND  FELLOWS  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

"  August  ist,  1583. 

"Right  W.  Theis  shal  be  to  signifie  unto  you  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  the  cheife  Scholem'  of  the  free  gram'  schole  of  Shrews- 
bury, having  contynued  that  chardge  by  the  space  of  theis  xv.  yeres 
past,  and  fynding  himselfe  so  wekened  in  body  that  he  is  not  able 
to  contynewe  the  susteyninge  of  the  burden  incident  to  the  place 
any  longer,  hathe  nowe  presently  geven  over  that  chardge.    And 
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althoughe  for  our  owne  partes  wee  have  signified  unto  him  that  wee 
are  unwilling  that  he  should  do  so,  and  have  ernestly  entreated  him 
to  contynewe  that  chardge,  and  for  his  ease  to  take  unto  him  suche 
an  assistant  for  a  tyme  as  himself  should  like  of,  yet  can  wee  not 
perswade  him  to  yeld  thereunto.  And  for  as  much  as  his  care  and 
diligence  hath  byn  such,  that  the  schoole  hath  nott  onelye  yelded 
a  great  nomber  of  good  schoUers  in  his  tyme  (as  your  howse  can 
partlie  testifie),  but  also  is  the  specialle  ornament  of  this  towne  and 
tresure  of  the  contre  adjoyning,  and  for  that  the  schole  is  nowe  left 
in  suche  good  order  as  all  gentlemen  in  theis  partes  are  verie 
desirous  to  haue  their  children  hear  trayned  vp  in  learning,  whereby 
the  nomber  of  schoUers  do  dayly  encrease,  wee  are  theirfor  desyrous 
at  this  first  avoydaunce  of  the  chief  scholem'  suche  consideracon 
may  be  taken  for  the  choise  of  a  new  as  may  in  every  respect 
aunswer  the  good  meaninge  of  the  foundors  and  of  the  settor 
forward  of  the  woorke  (Mr.  Ashton  by  name,  somtyme  of  that  your 
coUedge).^  For  this  purpose  haue  wee  entreated  this  speciall  berer, 
Thomas  Salter,  gent,  to  trayvale  to  you  at  this  present,  with  theis 
our  lettres,  signifying  unto  you  by  the  same  that  this  Rowme  nowe 
being  become  void,  our  desyre  is  that  you  will  elect  and  send  unto 
us  (accordinge  to  the  great  trust  which  by  the  ordynaunces  of  the 
said  schole  in  you  is  reposed),  a  suffycient  person  who  for  his 
leaminge,  gravitie,  audacytye,  invencon,  wysdome  and  discrecoii 
msftye  for  this  first  time  of  avoydaunce  (for  good  example  to 
posteritie)  receve  the  place  in  respect  of  worthynes  only :  and  not 
for  any  other  pryvate  suite  labour  or  affeccon.  And  albeit  wee 
thinke  you  wil  be  myndful  to  comend  a  sufficient  person  according 
to  the  ordynaunces,  yet  for  that  by  the  ordynaunces  the  second 
scholm'  (Mr.  Baker  by  name,  being  a  master  of  arts  aboue  2  yeres 
standinge,  and  also  fornished  with  all  other  qualities  bie  the 
ordynaunces  required)  ought  to  be  preferred  before  any  others,  hee 
beinge  called  before  vs  disableth  him  selfe  to  receve  the  same  and 
utterly  refuseth  to  suppUye  the  rowme,  wee  haue  in  respecte  thereof 
also  taken  occasion  to  make  this  speciall  suite  unto  you,  that  a  man 
qualifyed  as  aforesaid  may  be  elected  to  furnishe  the  place;  for  yf 
friendship  shall  so  prevaile  that  a  younger  or  more  insuffycient  man 
than  Mr.  Baker  shal  be  coEoended  we  cannot  allowe  of  the 
choyse." 

'  Ashton  certainly  graduated  at  Trinity,  and  was  a  Fdlow  of  that  college. 
2    P 
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LETTER    FROM    THE    QUEEN'S    COUNCIL   TO    THE 
BAILIFFS,  SCHOOLMASTER,  AND  BURGESSES   OF 

SHREWSBURY. 

''March  \Zth,  1586.^ 
"After  o'  verie  hartie  commend®*'ns,  Whereas  we  are  geven  tx) 
vnderstand  that  yo'  late  collected  of  the  Rents  belonging  to  yo'  free 
School  theare  is  dead,  whearebie  yo°  are  to  nominate  som  other 
fitt  person  to  that  place.      Forasmuch  as  this   Bearer  Thomas 
Browne,  one  whoe  hath  longe  dwelld  amongest  yo^  and    hath 
whilst  God  gave  him  the  meanes  releved  a  great  multitude  of  poore 
persons  in  setting  them  on  work  by  the  trade  he  then  vsed  of 
cloathing  is  desirous  with  yo'  favo"  to  receve  that  place,  if  you 
shuld  thinke  him  worthie  for  the  same.     We  having  had  good  proof 
of  the  honestie  of  the  person  and  being  desirous  to  doe  him  what 
reasonable  favo^  we  maie,  doe  verie  hartlie  praie  yo^  on  this  our 
requests  and  for  his  owne  sake  to  accept  of  him  to  that  place,  with 
like  fees  and  commodities  as  yo'  last  officer  enioyed,  w^h  favo**  we 
shall  thankfuUye  accept  at  yo'  hands,  and  so  verie  hartlie  bid  you 
farewell. 

"  Ffrom  the  Court  this  XVIIP»»  of  Marche,  1586. 

**  Yo'  verie  Loving  frendes, 

W.  Burgley, 
Hen:  Cobham, 
Fra:  Walsingham." 

LETTER   FROM   QUEEN   ELIZABETH   TO   THE    BAILIFFS, 
BURGESSES,  AND   HEAD  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  THE 

TOWN   OF  SHREWSBURY.* 

"  Greenwich^  November  i6th^  1588. 

"Trusty  and  well  beloved:  we  greete  you  well:  Whereas 
among  other  parcells  of  landes  passed  unto  you  by  our  late  grante, 
there  is  contayned  one  small  parcell  of  tithe  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  in  that  our  towne  of  Shrewesbury,  of  the  yearelye  rent 
of  20  Markes  or  thereabouts,  then  and  nowe  in  the  tenure  of  Mary 
Kelton,  gentlewoman,  widowe,  whereof  the  years  are  almost  expired, 

^  This  letter  is  among  the  town  records. 

'  The  letter  had  the  Qaeen's  signature.  PhiUips  gives  it  in  his  History  of 
Shrewsbury^  which  was  published  in  1779.  It  was  at  that  time  in  the  school 
chest  in  the  Exchequer,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  obtained  for  Phillips  by  the  Head 
Master,  the  Rev.  James  Atcherley. 
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whereuppon  she  hath  made  humble  suite  unto  us,  that  forasmuch  as 
it  is  not  nowe  in  our  power  to  renew  hir  estate  in  the  sayd  tithes 
according  as  we  used  to  extend  like  favors  to  our  tenantes  upon 
surrenders,  the  same  being  pajssed  from  us  to  you,  and  that  it  hath 
bene  left  to  hir  by  her  late  husband  for  a  stay  and  relief  both  to  hir 
during  hir  life  and  afterwards  to  hir  children,  to  whom  their  father 
deceased  hath  left  but  small  living  besides,  so  as  if  this  were  taken 
from  them  they  were  like  to  fall  in  distress. — We  have  in  considera- 
tion thereof  been  moved  to  recommend  her  suite  unto  you,  that 
is,  that  upon  surrender  of  her  present  estate  you  will  make  unto  her 
a  new  lease  of  the  said  tythes  for  the  term  of  30  yeares  at  the  rent 
accustomed,  and  without  fine,  as  at  our  request  which  we  think  we 
may  the  rather  require  at  your  hands,  for  that  both  the  said  parcel 
of  tithes  and  many  other  things  were  in  our  late  grant  freely  and 
without  charge  by  us  given  to  you.  And,  therefore,  we  do  look  that 
this  so  reasonable  a  request  being  for  the  relief  of  a  widow  and 
fatherless  children  shall  not  be  denied,  but  rather  granted,  with 
such  favour  and  expedition  as  we  may  have  cause  to  think  our  late 
benefit  to  you  bestowed  on  thankful  persons/' 


DECREE   OF   LORD   CHANCELLOR  ELLESMERE    IN   THE 
SUIT  JOHN   MEIGHEN    VERSUS  THOMAS  JONES 

AND   HUGH   HARRIS. 

^'Jufy  19/^  1613.* 

"Whereas,  in  the  Term  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  10**^  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  James  the  King's  Majesty  that 
now  is,  John  Meighen,  Chief  Schoolmaster  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  county  of  Salop,  exhibited  his  Bill  of 
Complaint  into  this  most  honourable  Court  of  Chancery  against 

^  The  original  document  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  tof^  records.  But 
Hotchkis  made  a  transcript  of  it  which  b  here  reproduced  with  some  alterations 
of  the  spelling.  Mr.  Blakeway  gives  an  abstract  of  Hotchkis's  transcript  in  his 
MSB.  in  the  Bodleian.  The  decree  recites  the  substance  of  Meighen*s  bill  of 
complaint  and  of  the  report  or  certificate  of  the  Commissioners.  The  only 
document  bearing  on  the  subject,  which  has  been  found  among  the  town  records, 
is  what  appears  to  be  a  fEUthftil  copy  of  the  decree,  leaving  out  those  parts  of  it 
which  recite  the  contents  of  Meighen's  bill  and  of  the  Commissioners'  report. 
It  is  endorsed  "  Mr.  OtUey,"  and  is  evidently  part  of  the  Corporation  case  in 
the  litigation  with  St.  John's  College  about  the  right  of  appointment  to  the 
second-mastership  which  commenced  in  1672. 
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Thomas  Jones  and  Hugh  Harris,  then^  Bailifife  of  the  said  town, 
defendants  showing  thereby  that  the  late  King  Edward  the  Six^ 
founded  the  said  school,  and,  for  the  maintenance  thereof,  gave 
divers  tithes  to  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the  said   town  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  that  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth  of  famous  memory, 
for  the  better  maintenance  thereof,  gave  unto  them  among   other 
things  the  Rectory  of  Chirbury,  and  that  the  Corporation    did 
covenant  with  the  said  Queen  to  employ  the  revenues   thereof 
according  to  such  constitutions  as  Thomas  Ashton,  then    Head 
Schoolmaster  of  the  said  school,  should  make,  who  accordingly 
made  divers  ordinances,  i*^  for  the  valuation  and  employing  of  the 
revenues  of  the  said  school ;   2^^  that  there  should  be  3  school- 
masters in  the  said  school;  the  Head  Schoolmaster  who  should 
have  yearly  jC^o,  the  second  £$0^  the  third  ;f2o,  yearly;    3'***' 
that  there  should  be  a  Bailiff  for  the  collection  of  the  rents,  who 
should  have  yearly  ^^4,  and  enter  into  a  bond  of  ;^3oo  or  more 
for  the  answering  of  his  charge ;  4^^  that  the  Bailiff  should  yearly 
give  an  account  of  all  things  within  his  charge  before  the  BaililTs 
of  the  town  and  Head  Schoolmaster;   5****^  that  the  surplusage 
remaining  upon  the  foot  of  the  accounts  should  be  called  the  Stock 
Remanent,  and  be  put  into  a  strong  chest  under  4  locks  in  the 
Exchequer  of  the  said  town;   that  the  Bailiffs  should  have  the 
keeping  of  one  key  and  the  most  ancient  alderman,  the  second 
key ;  the  Head  Schoolmaster,  the  third  key ;  and  the  most  andent 
of  the  24  Councillors  of  the  said  town,  the  4***  key ;  6*^  that  the 
Bailiffs  of  the  said  town  should  yearly  take  their  oaths  for  the  true 
accomplishment  of  so  many  of  the  ordinances  as  concerned  the 
demising  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  school,  and  the  employing 
thereof   according  to  the  ordinances,   at  which  time   the   Chief 
Schoolmaster  should  be  present.    And  the  complainant  also  showed 
that  one  George  Phillips  was  lawfully  elected  School  Bailiff,  and 
that  there  was  an  iron  chest  in  the  Exchequer  with  4  locks,  and  the 
keys  disposed  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  business  of  the  school  had 
been  managed  by  the  Bailiffs  and  Head  Schoolmaster  jointly  and 
only ;  likewise  that  there  was  of  the  Stock  Remanent  in  the  school 
chest  ^^404  17J.  ^d.y  which  was  to  be  employed  for  the  buying  of 
land  for  the  making  of  the  schoolhouse  and  lodgings  for  the  school- 
masters in  the  country,  in  the  time  of  common  plague  or  other 

^  It  was  of  course  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  defendants  as  tk^n  Bailiffs,    They 
were  Bailif&  in  1610-1 1. 
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dangerous  infections  in  Shrewsbury ;  and  that  afterwards  the  Stock 
Remanent  was  to  be  employed  for  the  purchasing  of  scholarships 
in  the  universities,  and  that,  about  the  first  day  of  October  in  the 
gih  y^ar  of  his  majesty's  reign,  that  now  is,  the  said  defendants  were 
Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury,  and  took  the  aforesaid  oath  concerning  the 
said  school,  and  that  the  defendants  required  the  Complainant  to 
bring  his  key  for  the  opening  of  the  school  chest  to  take  ;;^io  out 
of  the  same,  which  he  refused  to  do,  for  that  they  showed  him  no 
cause  for  the  employment  thereof,  and  that  the  Complainant  wished 
the  defendants  to  send  to  St.  John's  Collie  in  Cambridge  for  the 
electing  of  one  to  supply  the  3"^  Room,  being  then  void;  where- 
upon the  defendants  sent  one  Rowland  Jenks  to  Cambridge  with 
a  letter  on  the  school's  charge,  which  they  might  have  sent  with- 
out charge;  and  that  the  said  Bailiffs,  having  the  consent  of  the 
ancientest  Alderman  and  Councillor,  unlocked  3  of  the  locks  of 
the  said  chest,  and  broke  open  the  4^  lock;  whereupon  the  said 
chest  lay  open  to  the  disposition  of  the  defendants  from  the  29^ 
of  January  in  the  8***  year  until  the  17**^  day  of  November  in  the 
9^^  year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign  that  now  is,  during  which  time  the 
said  defendants  took  out  of  the  said  chest  divers  sums  of  money, 
converting  the  same  to  their  own  use,  and  also  divers  deeds, 
evidences  and  accounts,  belonging  to  the  said  school,  some  part 
of  which  money  the  said  defendants  spent  in  prosecution  of  a 
Suit  against  the  said  Complainant  and  the  other  schoolmasters. 
For  all  which  matters,  and  divers  others  in  the  said  Bill  alleged, 
the  said  Complainant  prayed  relief  in  this  Court  and  process  of 
subpoena  to  be  awarded  against  the  said  defendants  to  appear  in 
this  Court  and  to  answer  the  premises ;  which  being  granted,  and 
the  Defendants  therewith  served,  they  accordingly  appeared  and 
made  their  Answer  to  the  said  Bill  of  Complaint,  as  by  the  same 
Bill  and  Answer  remaining  of  Record  in  this  most  honourable 
Court  more  at  large  it  doth  and  may  appear.  After  which  Answer, 
so  made,  upon  opening  the  matter  in  the  presence  of  counsel 
learned  on  both  parts.  This  Court,  finding  that  the  matter  in 
question  between  them  upon  Bill  and  Answer  did  concern  the 
government  and  ordinances  of  the  said  school  and  some  disorders 
which  had  been  used  there  contrary  to  the  same  ordinances,  and 
therefore  to  the  intent  that  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  the 
said  school,  heretofore  made,  might  be  well  and  truly  performed  and 
kept  hereafter,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
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same  ordinances,  it  was  thought  meet  by  this  Court,  and,  on  the 
4*^  day  of  February  in  the  lo*^  year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign,  ordered, 
that  a  Commission  should  be  awarded  unto  Sir  Edward  Bromley, 
Knight,  one  of  the  Barons  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,  Sir  Richard 
Lewkener,  Knight,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  Richard  Barker, 
Esq.,  Recorder  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  giving  them,  or  any 
two  of  them,  whereof  the  said  Recorder  to  be  one,  authority  to  caU 
the  said  parties  before  named  before  them,  and  to  examine  witnesses 
in  the  same  Cause,  and  thereupon  to  consider  and  understand  of 
the  matters  contained  in  the  said  Bill  and  Answer,  and  of  the  said 
ordinances  for  the  good  of  the  said  school  aforesaid,  and  to  see 
and  take  order  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  breach  of  the 
said   ordinances,   but   that  all   things  might  be  done  according 
to  the  intent  and  true  meaning  thereof,  and  so  end  and  determine 
the  said  Cause,  if  they  could ; — if  not,  that  then  they  certify  unto 
this  Court  their  proceedings  in  the  said  Cause ;  and,  for  the  better 
effecting  thereof,  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  be  pleased  to  write  his 
honourable  letters  to  the  Commissioners  before  named  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid.     According  to  which  commission  and  letters 
to   them   directed   as   aforesaid    the    said    Commissioners   made 
certificate  unto  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
to  this  honourable  Court  on  the  lo^  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini 
1613,  now  last  past,  that  on  Thursday  in  Easter  Week,  being  the 
8**»  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  16 13,  they  repaired  to  the  Town 
Hall  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and,  having  called  the  said 
parties.  Plaintiff  and  Defendants,  before  them  there,  they  bestowed 
two  several  days  in  the  full  hearing  of  the  said  Cause  and  of  all  the 
said  parties  and  of  their  learned  counsel,  and  having  viewed  the  Bill 
and  Answer  of  the  parties  aforesaid,  and  examined  such  witnesses 
as  were  produced  in  the  said  Cause,  and  considered  of  their  proofe 
and  allegations,  and  also  of  the  ordinances  of  the  said  school, 
and  of  some  disorders  contrary  to  the  same  ordinances,  they  did 
endeavour  themselves  finally  to  end  and  determine  the  said  Cause 
with  the  liking  of  the  said  parties;  which  because  they  could  not 
perform  accordingly,  they  thought  it  fit  in  duty  to  signify  unto  this 
Court  their  proceedings  concerning  the  same,  as  by  the  said  com- 
mission, order,  and  honourable  letters,  they  were  required ;  Videlicet ; 
— that  they  found  the  estate  of  the  said  school  was  much  decayed 
by  the  froward  and  ill  carriage  of  the  said  Meighen,  being  a  very 
contentious  person,  and  of  a  turbulent  and  mutinous  spirit  and 
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disposition ;  and  that  whereas,  by  the  true  meaning  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  said  school,  no  persons  were  to  have  or  receive  any  stipend 
or  wages  for  teaching  in  the  said  school,  but  only  such  as  should  be 
elected  or  placed  schoolmasters  thereof  according  to  the  said 
ordinances ;  and  that,  so  often  as  any  of  the  two  upper  rooms  or 
places  of  schoolmasters  of  the  said  school  should  happen  to  be 
void,  the  room  so  vacant  to  be  supplied  by  preferring  of  the  next 
inferior  schoolmaster  of  the  said  school  thereunto,  if  he  were 
qualified  for  the  same  as  by  the  ordinances  in  that  behalf  is 
prescribed;  or  otherwise,  by  election  by  the  Master  and  Fellows 
of  the  College  of  S*  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  to  whom  the  Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  time  being, 
within  20  days  next  after  notice  unto  them  given  by  the  schoolmaster 
or  schoolmasters  then  remaining  of  such  vacancy  or  avoidance,  were 
to  send  for  one  to  supply  the  said  room  or  place;  and  that  the 
second  room  or  place  of  the  Second  Schoolmaster  of  the  said 
school  became  void  in  November,  Anno  Domini  1607,  by  the  death 
of  John  Baker,  the  then  Second  Schoolmaster  thereof;  and  that 
thereupon  the  said  Meighen  and  the  other  schoolmasters  then 
remaining  gave  notice  to  the  then  Bailiffs  of  the  said  vacancy; 
and  that  then  the  said  Bailiffs,  upon  good  advice,  for  just  causes 
then  proved  before  them,  and  manifested  unto  the  said  Meighen, 
being  present,  did  deny  to  give  their  consent  for  the  preferring  of 
Ralph  Gittins,^  then  Third  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  school,  to  the 
room  or  place  of  the  said  schoolmaster  there,  (without  whose  consent 
the  said  Gittins  by  the  ordinances  of  the  said  school  could  not 
have  the  Second  Place);  and  that  afterwards,  within  20  days 
next  after  notice  given  by  the  remaining  schoolmasters  as  afore- 
said of  the  vacancy  of  the  Second  Room,  the  then  Bailiffs  of 
the  said  town  sent  to  the  said  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  said 
College  for  the  supplying  thereof*  according  to  the  said 
ordinances;  and  that,  although  the  late  archbishop  had  in  the 
presence  of  the  said  Meighen,  censured  the  said  Gittins  to 
be   unworthy  of  the  Second   Place  in   respect  of  his  wavering 

^  Meighen  has  left  it  on  record  in  the  school  register  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lewis 
did  give  his  consent,  though  '*  doubtfully."  It  was  Mr.  William  Jones  only  who 
"  flatly  **  refused  to  agree. 

'There  is  no  record  in  the  College  archives  of  any  such  application,  and 
Meighen  distinctly  states  that,  up  to  January  22nd,  160},  no  course  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  Bailiff  for  supplying  of  the  school.  It  was  on  December  9th 
that  Meighen  formally  proposed  the  promotion  of  Ralph  Gittins. 
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and   unsteadiness    in   religion, Yet,    all    this    notwithstanding, 

they  found  that  the  said  Meighen,  of  his  own  head  without  the 
approbation  of  the  said  Bailiffs,  and  contrary  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  said  school,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  said  John  Baker, 
placed  the  said  Gittins  in  the  said  Second  Room,  and,  against  the 
liking  of  the  said  Bailiffs,  had  caused^  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Gittins 
the  stipend  due  to  the  Second  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  school  (the 
said  Gittins  not  being  thereunto  lawfully  allowed  or  elected  accord- 
ing  to  the  ordinances  of  the  said  school) ;  and  they  found  that  the 
opposition  of  the  said  Meighen  and  Gittins  for  the  hindering  of  any 
other  person  to  be  elected  unto  the  said  Second  Place  was  the 
occasion,  as  well  of  a  notorious  riot  committed  by  many  women  of 
the  said  town  forcibly  keeping  the  possession  of  the  schoolhouse 
there  by  the  space  of  four  days  and  three  nights  together,  as  also  of 
a  great  misdemeanour  afterwards  committed  by  the  said  Gittins 
causing  the  school  door  to  be  shut  against  the  Bailiffs  of  the  said 
town,  and  thereby  drawing  together  in  the  street,  over  against  the 
said  schoolhouse,  a  great  number  of  people  of  the  said  town;  at 
which  time,  one  of  the  then  Bailiffs,  endeavouring  to  go  into  the 
said  school  through  one  of  the  lodgings  belonging  to  the  said 
school  up  a  pair  of  stairs  leading  into  the  school,  had  been  like  to 
have  been  killed  or  spoiled  by  the  casting  of  a  piece  of  timber  down 
in  the  said  stairs  by  the  said  Gittins  on  his  appointment ;  at  which 
time  also  the  said  Gittins  put  his  head  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  said  schoolhouse,  which  was  towards  the  street,  crying,  "  Come 
in,  Burgesses,''  and  saying  that  he  stood  for  their  rights,  thereby  to 
entice  a  great  number  of  burgesses,  then  gathered  together  in  the 
street,  to  make  resistance  to  the  then  Bailiffs  of  the  said  town  which 
came  to  suppress  that  mutinous  outrage.     They  also  proved^  that 
the  said  Ralph  Gittins,  before  the  death  of  the  said  John  Baker, 
carried  himself  negligently  in  the  Third  Place  of  the  said  school, 
and,  for  these  many  years  past,  had  been  accounted  a  dangerous 
suspected  papist,  and  one  that  did  not  only  harbour  in  his  chamber 
one  Leach  at  such  times  as  he  preached  many  points  of  popery 

^  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Meighen  could  cause  the  stipend  of  the 
second  master  to  be  paid  to  Gittins  "against  the  liking  of  the  Baili£k,"  when  the 
Bailiffs  had  one  key  of  the  school  chest  in  their  possession,  and  two  other  keys 
were  in  the  possession  of  other  members  of  the  Corporation. 

^  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  evidence  it  ytzs  proved  ihaX  Gittins 
h^d  been  wanting  in  the  diligence  to  which  his  chief  testified  ao  strongly  six  yeac9 
before. 
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within  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury,  who  since  was  gone  beyond  the 
seas  and  there  wrote  books  against  the  State  of  this  Realm,  but 
also  received  and  countenanced  other  persons  ill  affected  in  religion 
and  dangerous  to  the  Estate,  for  which  causes  and  other  abuses  and 
miscarriages  the  said  Gittins  was  by  the  late  Lord  Archbishop  sus- 
pended from  teaching,  and  afterwards,  for  divers  other  misde- 
meanours by  him  done,  was  by  the  said  Archbishop  committed 
to  the  Gatehouse  of  Westminster,  and,  before  his  enlargement, 
bound  with  sureties  not  to  go  beyond  the  seas.  Wherefore,  and  for 
other  reasons  appearing  unto  the  said  Commissioners,  they  were  of 
opinion,  under  favour,  that  the  said  Ralph  Gittins  was  not  a  fit 
person  to  teach  or  supply  any  room  in  the  said  school,  but  thought 
fit  that  he  should  be  removed  fi-om  thence,  and  some  worthy  man  to 
be  elected  and  placed  in  the  Second  Place  of  schoolmaster  of  the 
said  school  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  said  Gittins.  And,  as  for 
the  said  complainant,  Meighen,  the  said  Commissioners  found  him 
faulty  in  very  many  things,  some  of  them  not  befitting  the  place  of 
an  honest  man.  For,  at  such  time  as  Gittins  was  suspended  from 
teaching,  and  no  other  chosen  by  the  said  Master  and  Fellows  of 
St  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  with  the  assent  of  the  Bailiffs  and 
the  approbation  of  the  said  late  Lord  Archbishop,  the  said  Meighen, 
of  his  own  head,^  appointed  one  Andrew  Harding  to  teach  in  the 
Second  Room,  and  caused^  an  allowance  out  of  the  school  revenues 
of  £^0  to  be  made  unto  the  said  Harding  for  teaching  in  the 
Second  Room,  and  thereupon  ;^3o  to  be  colourably  paid  unto  the 
said  Harding,  and  an  acquittance  from  him  to  be  made,  testifying 
the  receipt  of  the  said  ;^3o  accordingly ;  whereas  j^zo  thereof  was 
immediately  taken  from  him,'  and  he  had  only  ;^io  for  his  service 
and  salary;  and  the  said  ^20  was  paid  unto  the  said  Gittins,  or 
otherwise  disposed  at  the  pleasure  or  discretion  of  the  said 
Meighen;  and  therefore,  and  for  many  other  causes,  the  said 
Commissioners  thought  the  same  Complainant,  Meighen,  worthy 
of  reprehension,  and  that  if  he  should  not  hereafter  conform  and 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Meighen  can  have  appointed  Andrew  Harding  "  of 
his  own  head,''  if  the  choice  had  the  *'  assent  of  the  Bailiffs  and  the  approbation 
of  the  Archbishop.*' 

'  It  was  impossible  for  Meighen  to  cause  payments  to  be  made  out  of  the 
school  chest  without  the  assent  of  the  Bailiffs. 

'  It  is  evident  that  Harding  must  have  been  a  party  to  the  arrangement,  and  to 
represent  him  as  compelled  to  sign  an  acquittance  for  ;^30  and  then  as  having 
£20  *'  taken  from  him  "  is  absurd. 
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can7  himself  more  respectively  (sic)  in  the  affairs  of  the  said 
school  than  he  had  done  heretofore,  but  should  minister  just  cause 
of  further  complaints  against  him  for  his  miscarriage,  then  they 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  fit  that  he  were  also  removed,  and  some 
worthier  and  more  sufficient  person  chosen  to  supply  his  Room 
of  Headmaster  there.  And  whereas,  one  principal  part  of  the  said 
Complainant's  Bill  against  the  said  Defendants  was  for  breaking  open 
a  chest  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  said  town  wherein  the  treasure 
and  evidence  of  the  said  school  were,  and  are,  usually  kept, 
upon  which  chest  there  are  4  several  locks,  and  to  each 
lock  a  several  key  belonging,  the  one  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bailiffs  of  the  said  town  for  the  time  being,  the  second 
remaining  in  the  keeping  of  the  senior  in  office  or  room  of 
the  aldermen  of  the  said  town,  the  3rd  in  the  keeping  of  the 
chief  schoolmaster,  and  the  4th  in  the  keeping  of  the  senior 
in  room  or  office  of  the  24  Councillors  of  the  said  town  for  the 
time  being,  and  for  the  taking  out  of  money  and  evidences  out 
of  the  same  chest  without  the  consent  of  the  Complainant  and 
misemploying  the  same  money,  the  said  Commissioners  did  find 
that,  by  the  express  and  literal  words  of  the  ordinance  in  that 
behalf,  the  said  persons  were  trusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  same 
keys  of  the  said  chest,  so  that  the  same  chest  ought  not  to  be 
opened  but  with  the  consent  and  in  the  presence  of  the  said  several 
persons  trusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  said  several  keys;  Yet, 
forasmuch  as  the  said  Defendants,  then  Bailiffs,  were  swom,^ 
according  to  the  said  ordinances  for  the  employing  and  bestowing 
of  the  revenues  of  the  said  school  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
the  said  ordinances;  and  as  it  was  proved  before  the  said  Com- 
missioners that  the  Defendants,  being  then  Bailiffs,  had  just  cause  to 
send  unto  Cambridge  for  the  election  of  two  schoolmasters  to 
supply  the  2nd  and  3rd  rooms^  in  the  said  school,  and  which,  for 
the  said  rooms,  by  the  said  ordinances,  was  to  be  done  and  per- 
formed within   20  days  then  next  after,'  according  to  the  said 

^  It  is  stiange  that  the  fact  of  the  Boilifife  having  taken  an  oath  to  observe  the 
ordinances  should  be  alleged  in  justification  of  their  breaking  them. 

'  Both  the  second  and  third  rooms  could  not  be  vacant.  If  Gittins  had  not 
a  legal  claim  to  the  second -mastership,  he  was  still  third  master,  although 
suspended  firom  teaching. 

'  This  mention  of  the  *'  20  days  "  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  Commissioners' 
inaccuracy  on  matters  of  fact.  Rowland  Jenks  was  sent  to  Cambridge  in  October, 
16 10,  but  the  second  room  had  been  vacant,  unless  Gittins  was  legally  second 
master,  since  November,  1607. 
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ordinances ;  and  the  charges  of  sending  and  riding  thereabouts  were 
to  be  borne  of   the  said  school  money  according   to  the  said 
ordinances;  and  that  the  Complainant  denied  to  come  with  the 
key  and  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  said  chest  for  the  taking 
out  of  any  money  of  the  same,  albeit  he  was  divers  times  sent  unto 
by  the  said  Defendants  for  that  purpose,  the  said  Complainant 
pretending  the  room  of  the  Second  Schoolmaster  to  be  then  full 
and  furnished  by  the  said  Gittins,  only  upon  the  said  Complain- 
ant's own  allowance,  and  yet  allowing  the  3rd  place  of  the  said 
school  to  be  void ;  and  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the  said  town 
having  just  cause  ^  of  suit  and  exception,  as  well  against  the  said 
Gittins  and  one  Ralph  Jones,  then  teacher  in  the  Third  Room  or 
Place  of  the  said  school,  who  had  unlawfully  intruded  into  the 
several  rooms  and  lodgings  appertaining  to  the  Second  and  Third 
Schoolmasters  of  the  said  school,  as  also  against  them,  the  said 
Gittins  and  Jones,  and  the  said  Meighen,  and  one  George  Phillips, 
the  Bailiff  of  the  said  school  for  the  receipt  and  employment  of  the 
rents  and  revenues  of  the  said  school,  and  one  Richard  Higgons, 
for  getting  into  their  hands  and  custody  great  sums  of  money, 
parcel  of  the  revenues  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said 
school,  and  misemploying  thereof,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  thereof;  and  the  same  Corporation  having  in  their  public 
assembly  agreed  to  prosecute  the  said  suit,^  they,  the  said  Defendants, 
being  then  Bailiffs  of  the  said  town,  did,  for  the  causes  aforesaid, 
with  the  advice,  and  in  the  presence,  of  the  seniors  in  office  of 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  town,  keepers  of  two  of  the 
aforesaid  keys,  and  of  divers  others  to  the  number  of  15  or  more  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  said  Corporation,  being  Aldermen  and 
of  the  said  Common  Council  of  the  said  town,  unlock  3  of  the 
locks  of  the  said  chest  with  their  3  keys,  and  caused  the  4th  lock 
(whereof  the  Complainant  had  the  4th  key)  to  be  broken ;  and,  out 
of  the  same  chest,  in  manner  aforesaid,  at  3  several  times,  took  out 
of  the  said  chest  the  sum  of  ^^30 ;  viz.,  j£io  at  every  time ;  and  did 
employ  the  same  for  the  causes  aforesaid  and  for  other  necessary 
uses  of   the  said  school;   and  delivered    unto    their  immediate 
successors,  Bailiffs  of  the  said  town,  an  account  in  writing,  mention- 

^  It  IS  stiange  to  speak  of  a  suit  which  bad  proved  abortive  having  Just 
cause. 

'  This  is  beside  the  question.  The  Corporation,  though  constantly  claiming 
the  right  to  interfere,  had  no  legal  status  in  the  government  of  the  school 
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ing  the  disbursements  of  the  said  money,^  which  being  read  before 
the  said  Commissioners,  and  justified  by  one  of  the  said  Defendants 
upon  oath,  the  said  Complainant  would  take  no  exception  to  the 
expending  of  any  part  thereof,^  which  expenses  the  said  Com- 
missioners thought  reasonable  and  (it  to  be  allowed;  and  it  was 
also  proved  before  the  same  Commissioners  that  the  Defendants 
and  the  said  seniors  in  office  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council, 
at  every  of  the  said  several  times,  in  the  presence  of  the  persons 
aforesaid,  locked  up  the  said  chest  again  and  took  back  their  several 
keys ;  which  breaking  open  of  the  said  chest  and  taking  money  out 
of  the  same,  being  done  upon  the  necessary  occasion  and  reasons 
aforesaid,  and  not  for  any  private  gain  or  lucre  unto  the  Defendants 
themselves,  or  either  of  them,  the  said  Commissioners  thought, 
under  favour,  not  to  be  any  fault  that  deserved  either  censure  or 
punishment ;  but,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  their  doings  therein  to 
be  excused ;  and  yet  they  did  wish,  and  so  thought,  that  the  same 
chest  should  not  be  at  any  time  hereafter  opened,  nor  any  money 
nor  evidences  taken  out  of  the  same  without  the  full  consent  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  persons  trusted  with  or  interested  in 
the  keeping  of  the  keys  thereof,  and  did  also  hope  and  wish  that 
such  order  might  be  taken  that  then  should  never  hereafter  be 
any  such  cause  to  move  any  succeeding  Bailiffs  to  do  the  Uke; 
and  as  to  the  taking  of  any  evidences  by  the  said  Defendants 
out  of  the  said  chest,  they  found  that  such  as  they  took  forth  were 
taken  for  the  necessary  use  of  the  said  school,  and  were  presently, 
after  use  thereof,  safely  locked  up  in  the  said  chest  again.  And 
whereas,  by  one  of  the  said  ordinances,  the  scholars  of  the  said  school 
upon  every  Sunday  and  Holy  Day  were  to  resort  to  the  Parish 
Churches  of  the  said  town  and  suburbs,  wherein  they  dwelt  or 
were  tabled,  to  hear  Divine  Service,  and  to  go  to  such  one  of 
the  Churches  where  there  should  be  any  sermon;  and  that  after- 
wards, A.D.  1582,  within  5  years  next  after  the  making  of  the 
aforesaid  ordinances,  by  the  good  advice  and  mutual  consents  of 

^  So  far  was  this  from  being  true,  that  not  only  Thomas  Wolley  and  John 
Hawkshead,  the  Bailifife  of  1611-1612,  but  their  successors,  Rowland  Langley 
and  Rowland  Jenks,  entered  memoranda  in  the  school  account -book  that 
Jones  and  Harris  had  not  accounted  for  the  £y>  they  had  taken  from  the 
school  chest. 

'  One  of  Meighen's  express  charges  against  Jones  and  Harris  in  his  bill  was 
that  they  had  used  some  part  of  the  ^30  in  prosecuting  a  suit  against  him  and  the 
other  schoolmasters. 
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the  then  Bailiffs  of  the  said  town,  and  of  the  Master  and  Seniors 
of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  and  of  Thomas  Lawrence, 
the  Chief  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  school,  one  Chapel,  part  of 
the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury 
(within  which  parish  the  said  school  and  schoolmaster's  lodgings 
be),  the  said  Church  being  the  King's  Free  Chapel  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Visitor  thereof,  was  repaired  and  beautified  upon  the 
school  charges,  to  the  intent  that,  upon  all  the  Sabbath  Days, 
Holy  Days  and  half  holidays,  the  schoolmasters  and  scholars  of 
the  said  school  should  resort  thither  to  hear  Divine  Service  and 
to  sit  upon  seats  in  the  Chancel  of  the  said  Church  to  hear  public 
sermons;  unto  which  Chapel  and  Chancel  both  the  schoolmasters 
and  scholars  of  the  said  school,  from  the  repairing  thereof  as 
aforesaid  until  about  7  or  8  years  last  past,  did  so  come  accordingly, 
to  the  great  good  of  the  said  scholars  and  comfort  and  contentment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  and  of  all  other  persons  which 
resorted  thither,  and  that,  according  to  an  interpretation  and 
exposition  of  some  of  the  ordinances  of  the  said  school  made 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  others  in  the  34th  year  of  the  late 
Queen,  out  of  the  Stock  Remanent  of  the  said  school  there  might,  by 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  ordinances,  be  defrayed 
and  bestowed  money  and  charges  upon  the  reparation  of  a  Chapel 
for  the  schoolmasters  and  scholars  of  the  said  school  and  main- 
tenance for  one  to  read  Divine  Service  and  catechise  there,  the 
said  Commissioners  do  think  it  fit  that  the  schoolmasters  and 
scholars  of  the  said  school,  as  heretofore  in  the  time  of  the  said 
Lawrence,  being  Head  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  school,  and  for 
many  years  after  in  the  time  of  the  said  Meighen  they  did  so ; 
hereafter  they  should,  upon  every  Sunday,  Holy  Day  and  half 
holiday,  resort  unto  the  said  Chapel  to  hear  Divine  Service  and 
the  said  scholars  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  and  grounds 
of  true  religion;  and  that,  at  such  times  as  there  shall  be  any 
sermon  in  the  said  Church  upon  any  Sunday  or  Holy  Day,  that 
both  the  said  schoolmasters  and  scholars  go  likewise  unto  the  same ; 
and  for  want  of  a  sermon  in  that  Church,  then  unto  such  Church 
in  the  said  town  where  there  shall  be  a  sermon,  as  heretofore  they 
have  used  and  accustomed;  and  that  the  said  Chapel  and  seats 
there  be  from  time  to  time  repaired  at  the  charges  of  the  school 
revenues  for  the  uses  aforesaid ;  and  that  such  reasonable  allowance 
or  maintenance  out  of  the  school  revenues  be  given  to  the  Curate 
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of  the  said  Parish  Church  of  St  Mary  for  the  time  being,  or  to 
sorae  sufficient  person  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the 
said  Bailiffs  of  the  said  town  and  the  Chief  Schoolmaster  for 
the  time  being,  for  the  reading  of  Divine  Service  and  catechising 
of  the  scholars  there,  as  they,  the  said  Bailiffs  and  Head  School- 
master, shall  think  meet ;  and  that  the  Curate  of  the  said  Church  be 
either  a  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Divinity,   if  any  such   may  be 
conveniently  had  to  supply  that  function. — And  whereas,  by  one  of 
the  said  ordinances,  there  is  to  be  made  or  provided  in  some 
convenient  place  within  the  County  of  Salop  an  house  for  the 
schoolmasters  and  scholars  to  resort  unto  and  abide  in  in  the 
time  of  common  plague  or  other  infection  dangerous  in  the  said 
town  of   Shrewsbury,   the  said   Commissioners  were  of   opinion 
that  ;^2oo  is  sufficient  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  considering 
the  seldom  use  that  is  like  to  be  thereof,  and  that  the  same  be 
bestowed  by  the  direction  of  the  Bailiffs  of  the  said  town  with 
the  consent  of  the  Head   Schoolmaster  within   two  years  now 
next  ensuing ;  and  that  the  Stock  Remanent  afterwards  be  bestowed 
and  employed  for  the  founding  erecting  and  maintaining  of  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  in  the  university  according  to  the  ordinance  in 
that  behalf.    They  found  the  Stock  Remanent  of  the  said  school  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  their  said  certificate  to  be  jCs2i  iis.  2^d. 
or  thereabouts ;  and  that  the  buildings  and  lodgings  already  made 
about  the  said  school  were  very  sufficient,  and  some  of   them 
very  superfluous  and  unnecessary;    and   therefore  they  were  of 
opinion  that  no  more  money  should  be  taken  or  employed  out 
of  the  Stock  Remanent  for  the  further  building  or  furnishing  thereof, 
saving  only  for  the  necessary  repairing  thereof.    And  whereas,  by 
one  of  the  said  ordinances,  the  Bailiff  appointed  for  the  collection 
of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  said  school  is  to  enter  into  bond  or 
recognizance  of   j£3oo  or  more  with   sufficient  sureties  for  his 
account  and  discharge  of  his  place  and  the  true  answering  of  all 
matters  in  his  charge,  the  school  revenues  at  the  making  of  the 
said  ordinances  being  much  smaller  than  now  it  is,  the  said  Com- 
missioners did  think  it  fit  that  the  bond  of  the  said  School  Bailiff 
(the  penalty  thereof  being  less  than  his  yearly  receipt)  be  renewed 
and  increased,  and  that  the  penalty  of  the  bond  or  recognizance, 
into  which  the  School  Bailiff  for  the  time  being  with  his  Sureties 
shall  enter,  shall  be  double  the  sum  or  more  of  his  yearly  receipt ; 
and  that  part  of  the  condition  thereof  be  that  he  do  not  at  any  time 
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pay  or  disburse  any  of  the  rents  or  revenues  of  any  of  the  heredita- 
ments given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  school,  or  otherwise 
whatsoever  concerning  the  said  school,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Bailiffs  of  the  said  town  for  the  time  being  and  the  Schoolmaster. 
And  whereas,  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the  said  town  stand 
bound  unto  the  King's  Majesty  by  force  of  a  covenant  made  with 
the  late  Queen,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  to  employ  and  bestow 
the  rest  and  residue  of  the  revenues  and  profits  belonging  to  the 
said  school,  not  specially,  by  the  Letters  Patent  of  the  said  late 
Queen,  limited  to  be  otherwise  paid  and  bestowed,  according  to 
such  orders  and  constitutions  as  should  be  taken  in  that  behalf 
by  Thomas  Ashton,  alias  Aston,  then  schoolmaster  there,  and  that 
thereupon,  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Reign  of  the  said  late  Queen; 
the  said  Thomas  Ashton,  alias  Aston,  then  made  ordinances  for 
and  concerning  the  employing  and  disposing  of  the  revenues  of  the 
said  school,  and  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  then  Rev.  Father  in  God,  the  then  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and  of  the  said  Mr.  Ashton,  alias  Aston, 
at  the  same  time  made  other  ordinances  concerning  the  election, 
placing,  direction,  rule,  ordering  and  government  of  the  school- 
masters and  scholars  of  the  said  school,  the  said  ordinances  being 
all  the  ordinances  of  or  concerning  the  said  school  and  contained  in 
the  three  several  schedules  tripartite,  bearing  date  the  nth  day  of 
February  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Reign  of  the  said  late  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  between  the  then  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield 
on  the  first  part,  and  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  Shrewsbury  on  the 
second  part,  and  the  Master,  Fellows  and  Scholars  of  St  John's 
College  in  Cambridge,  and  the  said  Thomas  Ashton,  alias  Aston, 
then  late  Head  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  school,  and  Thomas 
Lawrence,  then  Head  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  school,  on  the  third 
part,  by  which  tripartite  indenture  all  the  parties  thereunto,  saving 
the  said  Aston  and  Lawrence  who  covenanted  only  for  themselves, 
and  their  several  successors  respectively,  did  covenant,  each  with  the 
other,  truly  to  perform  and  observe  all  the  said  ordinances  which 
they  and  every  of  them  were  respectively  to  observe  and  perform ; 
and  that,  by  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the  said  school,  the  Bailiffs  of 
the  said  town  were  yearly,  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  their  oaths  for 
and  touching  the  execution  of  their  office  of  Bailiwick,  to  take  their 
corporal  oaths  for  the  true  accomplishment  and  execution  of  such 
and  so  many  of  the  said  ordinances  as  concerned  the  demising. 
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for  the  time  being  (and  the  Recorder  of  said  town  for  the 
time  being)  should  be  only  interpreters  and  expounders  of  all  and 
singular  the  aforesaid  ordinances;  and  that  such  interpretations, 
expositions  and  directions  as  they  from  time  to  time  should  set 
down  in  writing,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  of  or  concerning  any 
of  the  ordinances  touching  the  said  school  or  the  reforming  of  any 
ordinance  concerning  the  said  school,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
Bailiffs  of  the  said  town  and  Head  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  school 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  them,  should  stand  and  be  ob- 
served. And  lastly,  forasmuch  as  the  said  defendants  had  been  at 
great  charges,  as  well  in  this  suit  prosecuted  against  them  without 
any  just  cause,  for  anything  appearing  unto  the  said  Commis- 
sioners to  the  contrary,  as  also  in  the  discovering  and  manifesting 
of  many  disorders  and  abuses  contrary  to  the  said  ordinances — as  wdl 
in  the  misemploying  of  the  said  revenues  of  the  said  school  and 
in  the  teachers  of  the  said  school,  as  also  in  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment thereof  and  otherwise,  the  Commissioners  thought  it  fit  (under 
the  favour  of  this  Court)  that  their  reasonable  expenses  should  be 
allowed  them  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  school  in  respect  of 
their  good  service  in  that  behalf,  as  by  the  said  certificate  of  the 
said  Commissioners  more  at  large  it  doth  and  may  appear. — Now, 
forasmuch  as  the  matter  coming,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Sight 
Honourable  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  be  heard  before  his  lordship, 
and  upon  the  opening  thereof  by  the  counsel  learned  on  both 
sides,  and  reading  of  the  certificate  aforesaid,  it  is,  this  present 
day,  being  Monday,  the  28^  of  June,  in  the  11^  year  of  the 
Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc. ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  in 
the  46^,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas,  Lord  EUesmere,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  ordered, 
adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  said  certificate  and  all  the  matters 
therein  contained  (except  the  cause  and  matter  between  Nicholas 
Gibson  and  Thomas  Hill,  therein  specified,  which  his  lordship  hath 
reserved  for  further  hearing  in  open  Court)  be  performed  by  the  said 
parties  to  all  intents  and  purposes  according  to  the  tenor  and  true 
meaning  thereof,  with  such  further  reservations  and  exceptions  as  are 
hereafter  expressed  in  these  points  following  wherein  his  lordship 
is  pleased  of  his  honourable  providence  for  the  good  of  the  said 
school  more  at  large  to  explain  himself.     First,  for  that  it  is 
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apparent  by  the  said  Certificate  that  the  said  Meighen,  of  his  own 
head,  and  without  the  apjHobation  of  the  Bailiffs  of  the  said  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the  said  school, 
hath  placed  one  Ralph  Gittins  in  the  Second  Room  of  the  said 
school,^  who  is,  and  hath  been  a  man  wavering  and  unsteadfast  in 
religion,  and  for  these  many  years  past  hath  been  accounted  a 
dangerous  and  suspected  papist,  and  one  that  did  not  only  harbour 
in  his  house  one  Leach  at  such  times  as  he  preached  many  points  of 
popery,  but  also  countenanced  other  persons  ill  affected  in  religion, 
for  which  and  such  other  like  misdemeanours  the  said  Gittins  was 
convened  before  the  late  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
him  suspended  from  teaching  and  committed  to  the  Gatehouse  in 
Westminster,  and  enj<Hned  there  before  his  enlargement  to  give 
bond  with  sureties  not  to  depart  beyond  the  seas.  For  all  which 
reasons  it  is  ordered  and  decreed  by  his  lordship  that  the  said 
Gittins  shall,  between  this  and  Michaelmas  next,  avoid  from  the 
said  Place,  and  from  thenceforth  no  further  stipend  shall  be  allowed 
unto  him  out  of  the  same  school  revenues,  and  another  sufficient 
person  shall  be  placed  in  his  stead,  and,  to  that  end,  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of'  St.  John's  Collie  in  Cambridge,  who  are  forthwith 
to  be  made  acquainted  herewith,  are  in  the  meantime  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election  for  that  purpose  according  to  the  letter  and  true 
meaning  of  the  ordinances  of  the  said  school.  And,  whereas  it  was 
informed  that  there  being  a  fair  library  erected  adjoining  to  the 
said  school  and  standing  unfurnished  with  books,  whereby  no  good 
use  is  made  thereof,  as  it  was  truly  meant  at  such  time  as  the 
same  was  erected,  and  the  same  with  some  cost  might  be  made 
very  commodious  and  beneficial  to  the  schoolmasters  and  scholars 
of  the  same  school,  it  is,  therefore,  thought  fit  and  so  ordered  by 
his  lordship  that  a  Commission  be  awarded  to  the  former  Commis- 
sioners, authorizing  them,  or  any  two  of  them,  thereby  (whereof  the 
said  Mr.  Barker,  being  Recorder  of  the  said  town,  to  be  one)  to  take 
considemtion  thereof,  and,  out  of  the  Stock  Remanent  of  the 

^  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  wa3  quite  unaware  that  Gittins 
had  been  formally  promoted  to  the  second-mastership  on  October  1st,  16 12,  by 
the  Bailifis  and  Head  Master,  with  the  full  consent  and  approval  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  G>ventiy,  The  chief  reason  he  gives  for  the  removal  of  Gittins 
is  that  he  had  been  placed  in  the  second  room  by  Meighen  "  of  his  own  head, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  BailifiEs."— Bishop  Neile's  inquiry,  the  Order  in 
Council,  and  Gittins's  formal  promotion  are  all  carefully  suppressed  in  the 
certificate. 
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levenues  of  the  said  school,  to  fiimish  the  said  library  with  books 

and  other  necessaries,  as  they,  by  the  ccxisent  of  the  Bailiff  of  the 

said  town  of  ^urewsbary  for  the  time  being  shall  think  fit  and  con- 

▼enient.    And,  ^riiatsoever  so  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the   said 

Commissioners  to  be  done  for  the  repairing  and  furnishing  of  the 

said  library,  the  same  is  decreed  by  this  Court  accordingly.      And 

lastly,  for  that  it  was  informed,  and  his  lordship  also  conceiveth, 

that  the  Plaintiff'  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint  in  this   Court 

against  the  Defendants,  but  that  which  the  Defendants  did  was 

lawful  and  justifiable,  being  to  defend  the  rights  and  possessions  of 

the  said  school,  having  more  just  cause  to  complain  than  the 

Plaintiff,  it  is  ordered  by  his  lordship  that  the  said  Defendants  shall 

make  their  Bill  of  Costs  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  lordship,  who 

will  be  pleased  to  consider  thereof  and  tax  the  same  as  shall  be  fit.^ 

But,  withal,  his  lordship  declared  that  if  the  said  Plaintiff  shall 

hereafter  conform  himself  to  a  better  temper  in  observance  of  the 

aforesaid  ordinances,  and  due  performance  of  this  decree,  then  such 

moderation  shall  be  had  of  the  said  costs  as  upon  his  conformity 

shall  be  thought  fit 

/^  DUJulH.  Ah9.  Jac. :  //<»." 

SECOND  DECREE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELLESMERE, 

Dated  Thursday^  October  24M,  1616. 

John  Mbighen,  Plaintiffs  and  Thomas  Jones  and  Hugh 

Harris,  Defendants. 

**  Whereas  there  hath  heretofore  been  a  suit  prosecuted  in  this 
Court  wherein  there  is  a  decree  passed  on  the  behalf  of  the  school 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  suit  the  said  Defendants,  for  the  good  of 
the  said  school,  have  taken  great  pains  and  travail,  and  been  at  very 
great  charges.  Therefore  it  pleased  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  write  his  honourable  direction  to  Mr.  Baron 
Bromley,  willing  him  to  consider  of  the  Defendants'  BiU  of  Costs, 
and  due  charge  for  them  accordingly ;  who,  thereupon,  hath  made 
his  certificate  to  this  Court  whereby  it  appeareth  that  the  said 
Defendants  have  expended  in  this  suit  £,121  17s.  4d,,  besides  their 
travail  and  pains  and  loss  of  time,  being  tradesmen.  Upon  con- 
sideration of  which  the  said  Mr.  Baron  Bromley  was  of  opinion,  and 

^  The  Commiadonen  had  reoommended  that  the  "reasonable  expenses"  of  the 
Defendants  "  should  be  allowed  them  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  school'' 
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thought  fit  that  ;^ioo  should  be  paid  to  the  Defendants  out  of  the 
Remanent  Stock  of  the  said  school,  which  he,  the  said  Mr.  Baron, 
was  the  rather  inclined  to  appoint,  because  it  appeareth  he  found  it 
set  down  in  the  8th  ordinance  of  the  said  school  that  all  expenses 
and  charges  whatsoever,  spent  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  school, 
should  be  allowed  out  of  the  said  Stock.  Now,  upon  consideration, 
•  .  .  prosecuted  and  had  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  of  the  Defendants'  petition,  since  the  said  Mr.  Baron 
Bromley's  Certificate,  his  lordship,  much  commending  the  care 
of  the  Defendants  in  so  good  a  work,  and  being  also  willing  to 
favour  the  said  school,  so  much  as  may  be,  doth  fix  the  said  charges 
only  at  jf  80.^  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  a  subpoena  be  awarded 
to  the  Bailiffs  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Head  School- 
masteac  of  the  said  school  and  all  other  who  keep  the  keys  of  the 
chest  where  the  Stock  Remanent  of  the  said  school  doth  remain,  to 
deliver  and  pay  out  of  the  said  Defendants  the  sum  of  Fourscore 
Pounds  towards  their  full  chaises." 

SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL  AT  GRINSHILL  IN  1631-32. 

The  following  interesting  document  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
William  Phillips  among  the  town  records.  It  is  a  testimonial  sent 
to  the  Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury  by  the  four  schoolmasters,  during  the 
time  when  the  school  had  migrated  to  Grinshill  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Shrewsbury  in  1631-32,  in  behalf 
of  an  aged  widow  named  Margery  Hamlett  who  had  been  sum- 
moned before  the  Bailiffs  for  "ale-^selling"  within  the  Liberties 
of  Shrewsbury.  It  appears  from  the  letter  of  the  masters  that 
they  were  dependent  upon  Margery  Hamlett's  provision  for  their 
daily  supplies  of  food. 

"  To  the  Right  Worshipful  Richard  Hunt  and  Thomas  Knight, 
Gentlemen,  Bailiffs  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury. 

"  Humbly  showeth  to  the  same  that  whereas  Margery  Hamlett, 
widow,  hath  been  warned  to  appear  before  your  worships  for  ale- 
selling,  she  being  a  poor  creature  of  90  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts 
(as  she  saith,  and  also  may  seem  to  be)  is  not  able  to  travel  and  in 

^  The  reduction  of  the  allowance  of  jf  100  costs  to  the  defendants,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Baron  Bromley,  to  ;f  80,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  by  1616  learned  that  the  case  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Harris  was 
not  so  strong  as  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  bad  led  him  to  suppose. 
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person  to  perform  her  duty  as  she  desireth :  she  is  also  at  this  time, 

by  occasion  of  the  schools  being  here,  a  most  necessary  victualler 

for  the  use  of  .  .  .  us,  the  members  thereof,  so  as  we  cannot  be 

without  the  opportunity  of  her  service,  as  the  case  standeth  for  us, 

she  being  thereby  occasioned,  for  supplying  our  necessities,  to  strain 

herself  to  do  more  in  her  trade  of  life  than  otherwise  she  would  do 

or  heretofore  hath  done,  neither  yet  doth  she  keep  any  house  of 

evil  rule  by  entertaining  of  company  resorting  unto  it  or  otherwise 

by  any  disorder  used  in  it. 

''And  therefore  also  our  special  desire  is,  both  on  her  behalf, 

being  a  poor  aged  woman  without  other  means  to  maintain  her, 

and  likewise  on  our  own  (she  being  so  necessary  a  help  to  us,  as 

hath  been  said)  that  at  the  least  during  the  time  of  the  schools' 

continuance  here,  you  will  be  pleased  to  tolerate  with  her:  and,  if 

you  think  good,  as  at  our  requests  to  vouchsafe  her  such  further 

favour  as  she  hath  been  wont  to  obtain  at  the  request  of  others 

formerly  to  other  bailiffs,  your  worships'  predecessors,  and  we  shall 

rest  At  your  worships'  command, 

Jo:  Meighen. 

Ra:  Gittins. 

Da:  Evans. 

Hughe  Spurstowe." 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  WILLIAM  BEALE,  MASTER  OF 
ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  TO  THE  BAILIFFS  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

"  From  St.  John's  College, 
"x7  Feb.,  i63f 
"  Gentlemen, 

"Accordinge  to  this  y'*  2°^  intimation  by  letters  dated 
18  Jan.  1636,  with  request  to  choose  and  send  you  a  fitt  man  and 
able  to  teach  in  the  room  of  M''  Meighen.  In  our  election  we 
have  endeavoured  to  dischardge  the  chardge  and  truste  lyeinge 
upon  us  by  virtue  of  the  Royal  Ordinances  ratified  under  the  scales 
of  both  our  bodyes.  Wee  neyther  had  before  nor  have  wee  yet 
any  endes  of  our  owne  in  eyther  the  former  or  this  followinge 
Election  but  God's  glorye,  the  good  of  y'selves,  y*  countye,  this 
Church  and  Realme,  which  wee  doubte  not  but  this  our  electe  and 
presented  M''  Challoner  in  tyme  will  make  good.  To  whose  further 
qualification  as  shall  appear  in  his  instrumente  we  referre  you 
hopinge  that  neyther  amonge  you  nor  us  any  will  be  found  desirous 
to  stirr  up  smoake,  duste  and  collusions  betwixte  us.     It  is  justice 
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that  makes  and  keepes  peace.  They  that  wronge  it  breake  this. 
God  graunte  us  all  grace  to  followe  the  one  and  enioye  the  other. 
And  thus  we  commende  this  bearer  to  your  frendeley  and  courteous 
acceptance,  and  you  to  the  God  of  grace,  righteousness,  and  love. 
And  ever  we  reste  all,  among  the  reste  myselfe, 

"  Y^'  faythfull  frende  to  do  you  any  iuste  respectes, 

Wm.  Beale." 
"  To  the  Wor^  my  honored  frendes  the  BaylifTs  of  Shrewsbury 
presente  these  with  care  and  speede  from  Cambridge/' 

This  letter  is  given  in  the  school  account-book. 

LETTER  FROM  ROBERT  WRIGHT,  D.D.,  BISHOP   OF 

LICHFIELD    AND    COVENTRY,    TO  THE 

BAILIFFS  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

" EccleshallCastle,  s^* 
"Anno  Dm,f  1637. 

''  Salutem  in  Christo  Jesu. 
"  Worthye  Mr.  Bayliffes, 
"  As  I  ever  helde  it  fitt  for  the  goode  of  y'  Schoole  to  remove 
Mr.  Gittyns,  soe  I  both  am  and  have  (been),  as  consciens  requires, 
desirous  that  hee  mighte  subsiste  in  his  old  age,  and  have  some- 
what to  maynetayne  him  when  he  hathe  foregone  the  place.  These 
are  therefore  to  lett  you  understande  that  none  shall  bee  more 
readye  to  further  y*  designes  herein  then  I  am,  and  I  am  heartely 
sorrye  that  you  have  so  long  demur'd  upon  this  business.  And  doe 
nowe  eamestlye  intreate  you  to  use  exi)edition  and  to  give  him 
three  score  powndes  at  the  leaste  as  you  did  a  hundred  to  the 
other,^  besides  the  ;^i5  per  Ann.,  w'^  y'  Statutes  afforded  him 
duringe  his  life  w'^  I  presume  he  will  take  thankfiillye  upon  the 
receipte  of  my  letters  w^  I  nowe  sende  unto  you  by  the  bearer 
hereof.  The  poore  man  (worthye  gentleman),  as  I  have  heard,  was 
long  deprived  of  his  place,  whereby  hee  loste  much,  and  now,  as  I 
conceave,  deserves  some  consideration  at  his  departure,  which 
makes  me  the  bowlder  to  presse  you  thereunto.  Thus  with  my 
prayers  unto  allmighte  god  for  y'^  healthe  and  happiness, 

"I  rest, 

"  Y^  respective  and  lovinge  frende, 

"Rob:  Co:  lich:." 

^  No  month  is  named,  but  the  date  of  the  letter  was  probably  January  5tb, 
163}.    The  letter  is  given  in  the  school  account-book. 
'  Mr.  John  Meighen  received  ;f  100  on  his  resignation. 
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LETTER   FROM  MR.   CORBET  KYNASTON,  M.P.   FOR 

SHREWSBURY,   TO   MR.   JOHN   LLOYD,   OF 

SHREWSBURY,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

"  London^  June  2$ih^  1 7^3- 

"Sir, — I  was  favoured  with  yours  of  the  19th,  and  never  till  then 
heard  upon  what  terms  it  was  Mr.  Lloyd  agreed  to  resign  the 
Schooles  to  Mr.  Clarke,  or  how  they  came  to  break  off,  for  I  under- 
stood it  was  upon  the  College  not  coming  to  a  resolution  to  defend 
their  right ;  and  should  he  have  resigned  his  fellowship  and  accepted 
of  the  schools  upon  terms  with  your  father,  upon  a  contested 
nomination,  to  be  contested  at  his  own  expense,  I  should  have 
thought  him  much  to  blame. 

"  But  as  the  College  is  now  come  to  a  resolution  to  defend  their 
right,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  shall  think  Mr.  Lloyd  can't  in 
honour  treat  with  the  Corporation  (who  unjustly  endeavoured  to 
oblige  him  to  resign)  on  any  terms  but  what  are  by  the  privity  and 
consent  of  St.  John's  College. 

"And  much  less  if  they  are  only  terms  offered  by  Brickdale, 
who  on  a  promise  Owen  has  made  him  to  marry  his  daughter  if  he 
will  make  him  head  Schoolmaster,  is  now  making  interest  with  the 
Corporation,  if  he  gains  his  point  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  to  admit  Owen 
in  his  place,  in  defiance  of  the  College's  right  of  nomination, 
thinking  the  violence  of  the  times  a  fovourable  opportimity  to 
contest  the  matter  with  the  CoUege  should  they  dispute  the  powa: 
of  the  Corporation. 

"  This  was  the  talk  when  I  was  in  the  country,  and,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  some  friends  of  Mr.  Lloyd  made  him  vetj  generous 
offers  if  he  would  tamely  resign  to  his  enemies :  but  whether  that  is 
a  fact  or  not  the  most  fovourable  construction  his  friends  can  put 
upon  his  resigning  on  terms  from  Brickdale  or  the  Corporation, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Collie,  will  be  that  he  is  justified  to  sell 
his  place  for  a  small  consideration  to  his  enemies,  to  give  them  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  taking  the  advantage  of  his  resignation 
against  the  College  that  nominated  him. 

"  For  it  is  certain,  if  the  Corporation  thought  they  could  possibly 
remove  him  and  place  whom  they  please  in  his  stead,  without  his 
resigning  to  them,  they  would  never  offer  him  terms ;  that  made  me 
give  those  hints  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Peugh,  and  your  letter  still 
further  confirms  me  in  the  same  opinion  that  I  was  then,  for  I  find 
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by  the  ordinances  there  is  no  form  of  a  resignation  prescribed. 
That  being  the  case  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  as  the  Collie,  by  the 
ordinances,  has  the  nomination,  that  it  was  understood  that  the 
schoohnasters  would  have  so  much  regard  for  the  College  and  the 
good  of  the  Schools,  as  not  to  make  a  vacancy  by  surrendering,  till 
they  have  given  the  College  notice  to  nominate  in  their  roome, 
which,  I  believe  was  the  manner  of  Mr.  Taylor's  resigning,  and  in 
my  poor  opinion,  the  only  justifiable  manner  of  resigning. 

"When  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Peugh  I  thought  the  head  schoolmaster 
was  to  be  admitted  by  the  College,  therefore  an  actual  vacancy 
before  they  could  do  anything ;  but  since  they  only  nominate,  the 
only  proper  method  is  for  them  to  do  it  upon  their  receiving  notice 
from  the  schoolmaster  that  he  desires  to  resign  to  any  person  they 
shall  nominate  to  be  appointed,  and  admitted  by  the  Corporation, 
pursuant  to  the  ordinances,  which  notice  is  proper  to  be  expressed 
in  the  body  of  the  nomination  from  the  CoU^e,  as  the  cause  of 
their  nomination. 

"  And  should  the  Corporation  upon  offering  them  to  resign  to  a 
person  so  nominated,  being  duly  qualified,  refuse  to  accept  of  his 
resignation,  and  to  admit  the  person  so  nominated  without  showing 
any  general  cause,  the  College  or  person  so  refused  may  un- 
doubtedly bring  a  mandamus  against  the  Corporation:  and  I  do 
verily  believe  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove  Mr.  Lloyd  till  the 
Corporation  are  forced  to  admit  the  persons  nominated  by  the 
College. 

"And  though  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Clarke  on  the  terms  he 
agreed  with  your  father  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  readily  comply  with 
them ;  yet  in  case  he  has  quiet  possession,  which  is  all  that  I  think 
can  be  expected  from  him,  and  will  I  verily  believe  be  as  much  to 
Mr.  Lloyd's  advantage  as  of  any  terms  he  can  make  with  Brickdale ; 
and  certainly  it  will  be  much  more  to  his  satisfaction  than  securing 
a  small  sum  at  the  expense  of  his  character  and  reputation  in  the 
world. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  thus  freely  telling  you  my  thoughts,  but  do 
assure  you  it  proceeds  firom  the  very  great  regard  and  respect  I  have 
both  for  your  father  and  yourself,  and  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to 
hear  of  this  matter  being  settled  to  both  your  satisfaction  and 
advantage ;  being  most  sincerely 

"Your  faithful  humble  Servant, 

"  C.  Kynaston." 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  CORBET  KYNASTON,'  M.P.  FOR 

SHREWSBURY,  TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM   CLARKE,  M.A., 

FELLOW  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

^^ LondoHy  June  29M,  1723. 

"  Sir, — Mr.  Peugh  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  telling 
me  I  might  expect  an  instrument  from  St  John's  College  in  favour 
of  you,  which  is  not  yet  come  to  my  hands,  but  in  answer  to 
my  letter  to  him  I  received  one  from  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  wherein  he 
tells  me  his  father,  having  treated  with  the  Corporation,  thinks 
it  neither  consistant  with  his  word  to  them  or  the  ordinances  to  give 
[notice]  to  the  College  as  I  hinted,  which  I  suppose  Mr.  Peugh 
showed  it  to  you.  But  I  believe  he  will  alter  his  opinion  when 
he  considers  a  resignation  to  the  Corporation,  though  he  has  been 
too  cautious  to  stipulate  with  them  that  he  will  acquaint  the  College 
of  the  time  of  his  doing  of  it,  will  not  prevent  its  being  of  ill 
consequence  to  the  College,  because  his  resigning  to  the  Corporation 
is  making  an  actual  vacancy,  which  is  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  placing  one  in  the  Schools  without  the  nomination  of  the  CoUege, 
which  the  method  I  propose  will  prevent 

"And  it  is  very  plain  the  Corporation,  or  Mr.  Brickdale,  who 
has  treated  with  Mr.  Lioyd  in  their  name  (without  being  authorized), 
either  think  they  cannot  turn  him  out  without  his  resigning,  or 
else  that  his  resigning  in  the  manner  they  desire  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  College's  right  of  nomination. 

"For  it  is  certain  they  who  have  unjustly  persecuted  him  will 
offer  him  no  terms  but  what  they  think  prejudicial  to  his  interests, 
and  destructive  to  the  right  of  the  College,  which,  I  dare  say, 
Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  himself  bound  in  justice  and  gratitude  to 
maintaine;  therefore  I  wish  he  would  take  better  advice  than 
I  am  capable  of  giving  before  he  parts  with  possession,  for  then 
it  is  too  late  to  repent 

"  And  the  only  reason  Mr.  Lloyd  gives  me  for  his  Other's  treating 
with  his  enemies  was  your  not  being  willing  to  performe  the  terms 
upon  which  he  had  agreed  to  resign  to  you,  which  I  tooke  upon  me 
to  tell  Mr.  Lloyd  I  did  not  doubt  but  you  would  get  perforce, 
provided  you  were  in  quiet  possession,  but  thought  you  right  in  not 

^  Corbet  Kynaston,  Esq.,  was  first  elected  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury  in  1713. 
His  last  election  was  on  October  9tb,  1722.  He  was  subsequently  voted 
out  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Abbey  Foregate  voters.  (Owbn  and 
Blakbway.) 
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complying  to  part  with  a  certainty,  to  parting  [with]  a  disputed 
title  to  be  defended  at  your  own  expense;  which  is  not  now  the 
case  if  the  College  is  determined  to  defend  their  title  at  their 
own  expense.  I  therefore  wish  for  the  public  good  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  you  may  yet  agree  upon  terms  to  prevent  your  enemies  distroy- 
ing  the  Schools,  which  they  will  effectually  doe  if  by  any  means 
they  can  make  a  vacancy  to  give  one  of  their  own  nomination 
possession.  And  while  he  is  in  possession  they  can't  destroy  the 
Schools,  neither  do  I  think  there  is  the  least  doubt  of  the  College 
maintaining  their  right  of  nomination,  or  of  his  continuing  in 
possession  till  that  is  determined,  notwithstanding  the  decree  if 
he  makes  a  tender  to  resign  to  one  nominated  by  the  College 
pursuant  to  the  ordinances,  and  if  the  College  is  resolved  to 
maintain  their  right  in  my  poor  opinion  they  ought  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Lloyd  keeping  possession  till  their  right  is  deter- 
mined, if  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  him  out  of  the  School  revenues. 

"I  am  very  sensible  I  have  spoken  my  opinion  too  freely  in 
this  affair,  which  I  hope  both  you  and  Mr.  Lloyd  will  excuse  since 
I  do  assure  you  it  [is]  proffered  from  a  very  great  respect  I  have 
for  you  both,  and  my  desire  for  the  good  of  the  Schools  if 
Mr.  Lloyd  does  not  continue  in  his  place  that  he  may  have  it 
in  his  power  to  make  you  his  successor. 

"  I  am  your  most  faithful  humble  Servant, 

"C.  Kynaston," 


OFFENDED  DIGNITY  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF 
SHREWSBURY  IN  1723. 

At  an  Assembly  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Assistants  in  the 
Guildhall  18  Nov.,  1783. 

The  Mayor  having  represented  to  this  Court  that  he  had,  pur- 
suant to  the  direction  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  King  Edward  VL  in  the  said  town,  given  notice  to  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  that  the 
place  of  third  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  School  was  vacant  by  the 
removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  place  of  2nd  Master, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Humphries,  and  that  he  had 
not  received  any  Letter  from  the  said  College  to  signify  their 
Election  for  his  Nomination  and  Appointment  pursuant  to  the  said 
Ordinances,  though  it  was  reported  that  the  said  Master  and  Fellows 
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had  elected  a  person  to  that  office ;  Ordered,  that  the  Town  Clerk 
write  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  said  College  to  enquire 
whether  they  had  made  such  Election  or  not ;  and  if  such  Election 
was  made,  to  signify  to  the  College  that  they  have  been  wanting 
in  proper  respects  to  the  Mayor  in  not  apprizing  and  giving  him 
notice  of  such  Election. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  MASTER  AND  SENIORS  OF 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

*'  Cambridge^  24  Nov.^  i7^3- 

"  Sir, — The  Master  of  St.  John's  College  has  received  the  Paper 
signed  by  you,  complaining  of  a  Want  of  Respect  to  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Salop,  in  not  giving  them  notice  of  the  Election 
of  a  Third  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School;  and  I  am  directed  by 
the  Society  to  inform  you,  that  they  are  much  surprised  both  at  the 
Ignorance  on  which  the  Censure  is  founded,  and  at  the  Insolence 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 

"All  proper  regard  was  immediately  paid  to  the  Mayor's  Letter 
of  Notification,  which  was  laid  before  the  Society  very  soon  after 
it  came  to  hand.  Understanding  from  Mr.  Atcherley's  Letter  that 
Mr.  Matthews  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
as  well  as  to  himself,  and  having  good  reason  for  believing  that  he 
was  in  all  respects  a  proper  person,  they  determined  to  elect  him. 

"  The  Certificate  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  Instrument 

of  Appointment  were  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  sealed  pursuant 

to  the  forms  prescribed,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Matthews,  imagining  that 

the  Mayor  would  like  as  well  to  receive  them  from  him,  as  by  the 

post.     He  will  find  that  the  Instrument  itself  is  the  proper  answer 

of  the  Society  to  his  Letter  of  Notification,  and  that  they  have 

done  everything  that  was  incumbent  on  them  to  do ;  and  have  not 

been  wanting  in  any  respect  due  from  them  to  him,  or  the  Coorpora- 

tion  of  Salop. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"Tlios.  Lambe." 
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NOTE  BY  THE  REV.  B.  H.  KENNEDY,  D.D.,  ON  THE 
MEANING  OF  LIBERA  SCHOLA. 

**1  say  that  the  person  or  persons  who  wrote  Edward's  charters 
could  not  possibly  intend  to  use  the  word  itinera  in  the  sense  of 
'gratuitous'  (i)  for  the  simple  and  cogent  reason,  that  the  adjective 
liber  never  had,  at  any  time,  borne,  or  been  used  in,  such  a  sense. 
All  that  is  said  in  the  charter  is,  that  the  school  shall  have  for  its 
title  'Libera  Schola  Grammaticalis  Regis  Edwardi  Sexti.'  There 
is  no  explanation  of  any  word.  Therefore  the  words  must  have 
been  well  known  and  commonly  used.  'Grammaticalis'  was  a 
word  well  known:  it  could  only  imply  a  School  for  the  teaching 
of  'Grammatica,'  the  science  of  language,  one  of  the  ^trivial* 
sciences.  The  meaning  of  the  word  iidera  must  have  been 
at  the  time  equally  known  and  used.  What  that  meaning  was 
will  be  the  second  head  of  my  inquiry.  At  present  I  affirm  that 
it  was  not  *  gratuitous.'  This  meaning  has,  I  repeat,  never  belonged 
to  the  word  /iber:  (a)  not  in  classical  Latin;  {d)  not  in  post- 
classical  Latin;  (c)  not  in  mediseval  Latin.  For  (a)  as  respects 
classical  Latin,  any  competent  person  may  satisfy  himself  by  refer- 
ence to  the  best  dictionaries,  as  those  of  Facciolati  and  Scheller. 
By  reading  through  the  examples  of  liber  and  its  adverb  /ibere^ 
and  especially  by  comparing  with  them  the  examples  of  'gratuitus' 
and  its  adverb  'gratis'  he  will  find  that  the  two  former  words  are 
never  used  in  the  sense  of  the  two  latter.  Ziber  means  'unre- 
strained,' 'uncontrolled,'  or  'exempt,'  and  of  course  we  may  add 
a  word  signifying  'expense'  or  'payment,'  and  say  that  a  person 
or  thing  is  'exempt'  from  this;  but  never  will  the  word  iiber 
be  found  to  describe  'a  thing  not  to  be  paid  for.'  Again,  {b) 
post-classically,  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation 
of  the  Bible  (about  a.d.  400)  that  /iber  does  not  mean  gratuitous. 
Let  us  look  at  the  passages  which  stand  in  the  English  Bible  as 
follows :  Matthew  x.  8,  '  Freely  ye  have  received ;  freely  give.* 
Romans  iii.  34,  'Justified  freely.'  Rev.  xxi.  6,  'I  will  give  of  the 
water  of  life  freely';  xxii.  17,  'Let  him  take  freely.'  Does  the 
Vulgate  give  iibere  in  any  one  of  these  passages?  In  none. 
What  it  gives  is  'gratis.'  And  in  a  concordance  of  the  Vulgate 
I  find  forty-six  references  to  the  word  Uberey  in  all  of  which  it 
means  '  unenslaved,'  and  in  none '  gratuitous.'  Again,  (c)  mediaevally, 
we   have   for   reference   the  valuable  glossary  of   Ducange  and 
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Charpentier,  of  which   I  have  used  both  the  folio  edition  and 
also  Adelung's  in  octavo.    I  have  likewise  consulted  Lindenbrog's 
Codex  Leguniy  and  various  other  works  on  the  Middle  Ages;  but 
although  the  word  liber  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  occurrencei 
I  do  not  find  the  faintest  trace  of  its  ever  having  been  used  in  the 
sense  of '  gratuitous,'  or  in  any  sense  approximating  to  this.     On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Bingham's  Origine$  Eccles,^ 
iii.  p.  273,  I  find  mention  of  a  canon  made  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  *  qui  scholas  gratuitas  in  omnibus  ecclesiis  per  villas 
et  vicos  institui  jubet.'    Here  observe  that  the  writer  does  not  say 
Scholas  liberaSy  but  'Scholas  gratuitas.'    What  has  been  already 
said  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  my  point;  but  I  further  remark 
(2)  that  the  word  Libera  in  the  title  of  £dward's  schools  must 
have  been  designed  to  distinguish  them  from  other  existing  schools. 
But  'gratuitousness'  would  have  been  no  distinction;  for  of  private 
school-keeping,  as  a  gainful  profession,  no  trace,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
found  in  those  days,  while  in  the  conventual,  ch^^ter,  and  collegiate 
schools  instruction  had  always  been  gratuitous  to  the  poor,  and 
if  others  gave  it  was  probably  left  to  dieir  own  discretion  what  to 
give.     To  caU  the  new  schools  gratuitous  was  therefore  needless. 
To  the  poor  student  of  grammar  they  were  supposed,  without  any 
further  intimation,  to  be  gratuitous,  and  the  King  and  his  Council 
could  not    design  to  exempt    the  wealthy  from  the  charges  of 
education.     To  clinch  the  matter  (3)  it  is  certain  that  the  word 
libera  was  not  understood  in  those  days  to  mean  'gratuitous,' 
for  when  ordinances  were  made  under  Elizabeth's  sanction  for  the 
regulation  of  Shrewsbury  School  a  scale  of  fees  was  appointed 
to  be  paid  by  all  persons  entering  the  school,  from  a  'lord's  son' 
downwards,  fees  which  to  us,  indeed,  appear  small  in  amount,  but 
which  would  still  be  in  contravention  of  the  Charter  if  we  suppose 
libera  to  mean  'gratuitous.'     Strype  tells  us  that  these  schools 
were  erected  'for  the  education  of  youth  in  virtue  and  godliness, 
for  further  augmenting  the  Universities,  and  better  provision  for  the 
poor ' ;  and  the  ordinance  above  named  carried  out  the  last  object 
by  exempting  from  fee  the  son  of  a  burgess,  if  not '  of  ability.' 

"My  second  point  is,  that  libera  schola  in  all  probability  does 
mean  'a  school  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  superior  corporation.' 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  in  mediaeval  law  the  word  lUfer 
has  but  one  general  meaning,  namely,  non  obnoxius^  'not  under 
subjection.'    But  as  subjection  was  of  many  kinds,  so  of  course 
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was  freedom.  Thus  tbe  libertas  Eomana  was  possessed  by 
churches  which  were  free  from  all  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  only 
subordinate  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  'Libera  Capella'  (Free 
Chapel)  of  St.  George  at  Windsor  is  (or  was  lately)  free  from 
ordinary  jurisdiction.  A  freedom  of  this  kind  is  what  the  lawyer 
or  scholar,  hearing  the  phrase  libera  schola  in  Edward's  da3rs, 
would  have  understood  therefrom;  because  such  was  the  only 
known  sense  of  the  word  libera.  Can  it  be  doubtful,  then, 
what  freedom  was  implied?  Almost  all  existing  schools  were 
obnoxia^  were  attached  and  subservient  to  chapters  or  colleges, 
while  hundreds,  attached  and  subservient  to  convents,  had  been 
just  abolished  together  with  these.  Edward  and  his  Council 
desired  to  restore  learning  from  its  ruins,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  place  it  under  conditions  less  dependent  on  ecclesiastical  power. 
They,  therefore,  chartered  all  their  new  schools  as  libenEy  exempt 
from  that  jurisdiction  to  which  schools  had  generally  been  subject ; 
nay,  in  some  instances,  as  spears  from  Strype,  governors  were 
appointed  by  Edward  himself.  To  these  solid  arguments  what  is 
opposed?  Johnson's  authority?  Not  at  all.  Johnson  merely 
takes  the  term  'Free  School,'  and  explains  it  in  the  acceptation 
which  he  knew  to  be  usual,  and  which  may  be  true  in  the  case 
of  many  schools.  He  does  not  allude  to  the  phrase  libera  schola^ 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  even  acquainted  with  it." 

NoTB. — It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  in  his  English 
Schools  at  the  Reformation^  pp.  110-I14,  aigues  against  Dr.  Kennedy's  contention. 
He  concludes  (p.  113)  that  the  term  "  Ftee  Grammar  School "  cannot  mean  "  free 
from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  for  not  one  of  the  Free  Grammar  Schools  was 
free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary,  whose  licence  was  a  necessity  until  the 
last  century.  It  cannot  mean  that  the  master  or  the  school  was  free  from  every- 
one but  the  Crown,  for  even  in  Ed?rard  VI. 's  foundations,  notably  Shrewsbury, 
the  statutes  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  master  was  almost 
invariably  appointed  by  the  governors  or  a  collie  or  some  other  person  or  body 
not  the  Crown." 
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LIST  OF  MASTERS  FROM   1798  TO  1898 


DATB  or  DATm  OF 

NAMn.  APFOIWTMEMT.  RBSICNATlOir. 

Rev.  Samuel  Butler,^  d.d.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's    July,  1798 .    June,  18361. 
College,  Cambridge,  Head  Master. 

Rev.  William  Adams,^  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,    July,  1798  .    Sept29th^i79S. 
Oxford,  Second  Master. 

John  Jeudwine,'  M.A.,  St  John's  Coll.,  Camb.,    November,     Died  Oct.  aand. 
Second  Master .....  1798.  1835. 

Rev.  R.  Fizell*    .....     1798  (?)     .     l8io(?). 

Mr.  McEvoy,*  Writing  and  Assistant  Master       .     1798  (?)     .     1814. 

Rev.  Evan  Griffith,*  B.D.,  St.  John's  College,    January,         Midsummer, 
Cambridge       .....         i8ia  182a 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,^  Writing  and  Assbtant  Master  .     1814  .    Midsummer, 

1821. 

Charles  Woodward  Smythe,*  M.A.,  Gonville  and    1816  .    Christmas,  1818. 

Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Field,'  Temporary  Master    .  .  .     1818  .    Christmas,  i8i8. 

Charles  Smith,"  B.A.,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge    .     1819  .     1821. 

1  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  did  not  take  his  D.D.  degree  till  i8ia 

*  M^.  Adaou  graduated  B.A.  in  1783,  M.A.  in  X78&  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1808.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  matriculated  at  Pembroke  May  eoth,  1779.  aged 
13.  (FosTss's  Alumni  Oxomietun,)  Xfter  his  resignation  a  Mr.  Ebrey  was  allowed  /C^s  oy  the 
'rVustees  to  assbt  the  Head  Master  till  Christmas. 

'  Mr.  Jeudwine  was  tenth  Wrangler  in  1794. 

^  The  name  of  the  Rev.  R.  Fisell,  Assistant  Master,  occun  in  the  school  register  nnder  the 
year  x8o8. 

B  From  the  school  register  we  learn  that  Mr.  McEvoy  was  Writing  and  Assistant  Master  in 
18x3.    No  traces  of  any  other  Assistant  Masters  can  be  found  untU  x8xo. 

>  Mr.  Evan  Griffith  vras  in  holy  orders,  and  a  member  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
when  Dr.  Butler  wrote  to  him,  in  July,  1809,  arranging  that  he  should  come  to  Shrewsbury  as  an 
Assistant  Master  in  the  following  January  (Add,  MSS.  Brit  Mus.,  34,583).  He  graduated  B.D. 
as  a  "  ten  year  man  "  in  18x3. 

7  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  became  Writmg  and  Assistant  Master  at  Shrewsbury  in  1814,  and  remained 
there  for  seven  years.  He  was  known  all  the  time  by  some  fictitious  name,  which  is  not 
given  in  the  Butler  papers. 

8  We  learn  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Butler  to  the  Trustees,  dated  March  x8th,  18x4,  that  up  to 
that  time  he  had  only  had  two  assistants,  one  for  the  upper  school  and  another  for  the  lower. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Smythe  appears  to  have  been  engaged  as  a  second  assistant  for  the  upper  school 
in  x8t6. 

9  In  a  lett^  to  the  Rev.  Evan  Griffith,  dated  Sept.  30th,  x8i8,  Dr.  Butler  mentions  his  resolve 
to  engage  Mr.  Field  as  a  Temporary  Master.  His  name  occurs  subsequently  in  a  memorandum 
of  Mrs.  Butler's,  dated  Dec.  soth,  x8x8. 

10  The  Rev.  Charles^  Smith  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1810,  as  M.A.  in  x82a,  and  as  B.D.  in  1839. 
He  retnmedc  o  Cambridge  in  x8ax  as  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  was  also  made  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary-the>Less.  Cambridge.  In  1833  he  was  instituted  to  the  o(rflege  living  of  Newton,  in 
Suflrollc.    Died  July  aist,  1891,  aged  93. 
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DATE  or  DATE  OP 

nAMaa.  AFPOIHTMBHT.  KEtlCMATlON. 

Mr.  Whartcm^     .....    1819         .    Resigned  in  i8ao 

on  account  of 
illness. 

Thomas  Sheepshanks,*  B.A.,   Trinity   CoUegs,    Augnst^iSao  Christmas,  1824. 
Cambiidge. 

Richard   Periam  Thursfield,'  B.A.,  St.  John's    August,  i8ao  Christmas,  1822. 
College,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,^  Writing  and  Assistant  Master     .    August,  1821    1847. 

James  Harrison,*  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,    August,  1822  Christmas,  1823. 
Oxford. 

Frederic  Iliff,'  B.A.,  Trinity  CoU^;e,  Cambridge    January,         Christmas,  1853. 

1823. 

John  Mort  Wakefield,'  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,    January,         Midsummer, 
Cambridge        .....        1825.  1852. 

Frederic     Hildyard,*    B.A.,     Trinity    College,     1825  .     1826. 

Cambridge. 

Edward  Baines,*B.A.,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge    1825  .    Christmas,  1828. 

Nathan  Hubbersty,^^  B.A.,  scholar  of  St.  John's    Probably        Probably   in 
College,  Cambridge      ....       Feb., 1826  1828. 

1  The  identity  of  this  master  is  onoertAin.  nrobably  he  was  John  Thomas  Wharton,  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  who  gradoated  B.A.  in  Z817  and  M.A.  in  iSao. 

s  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  who  was  an  old  Salopian,  and  had  taken  his  degree  in  January,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Butler  on  March  asnd,  xSao,  offering  himself  as  sncoessor  to  Wharton,  who  was  about  to 
resign  on  account  of  illness.    He  was  ordained  while  he  was  a  Shrewsbury  master. 


z8s»-x874. 

^  Mr.  J.  Smith  was  imiversally  known  amoiw  the  boys  as  '*  Piff."  His  form  room  was  for 
many  years  in  a  small  house  at  the  back  of  the  uUl  Coivts.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  custom 
for  all  boys  below  and  including  the  "  Fourth  **  to  go  to  "  Piff*s"  room  on  Saturdays  to  say  the 
Catechism. 

B  Mr.  Harrison  was  scm  of  the  Kev.  Robert  Harrison,  of  Tedple  Sowerby,  Westmoreland.  He 
matriculated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  June  z6tn,  18x4,  aged  ao,  and  was  a  scholar  of  his 
college  from  18x5  to  x8x8.— Fostsk. 

6  Mr.  Iliff  graduated  B.A.  in  1823,  M.A.  in  X836,  and  D.D.  in  X838.  He  was  ordained  soon 
after  going  to  Shrewsbury  as  a  master. 

7  Mr.  Wakefield  was  son  of  John  Wakefield,  Esq.,  of  Northwich.  Cheshire.  At  Shrewsbury 
School,  x8x6-x89x ;  B.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  xSas;  M.A.,  x8a8.  Had  accepted  a 
mastership  at  his  old  school  bdfore  January  xath,  xSas  (Butler  Papers.  34,585).  Candidate  for 
the  secona*mastership  in  1847,  when  all  tne  assistant  masters  unitea  m  a  testimonial  to  the 
electors  in  his  fiivour.  Left  Shrewsbury  in  xS^s,  his  mind  having  given  way,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.    He  was  Incumbent  of  Little  Berwick  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

S  Mr.  Frederic  Hildyard  was  son  of  the  Rev.  WilUam  Hildyard.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
Collie,  Cambridjse,  B.A.  in  x8a5  and  M.A.  in  x8a8 ;  fellow  and  tutor  ot  Trinity  Hall,  xSaa ; 
Rector  of  Swannington,  Norfolk,  x840'x89x.  Died  November  4th,  X89K.  Educated  at  Shrews* 
bury  School,  x8x3'x83x. 

9  Mr.  Baines  was  an  Old  Salo(nan,  x8x6-x8so;  B.A.  (4th  Classic)  1804.  He  resigned  his 
mastership  on  being  appointed  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Classical  Tripos  of  xSsg. 

10  Mention  is  made  of  a  master  named  Hubbersty  in  a  letter  written  to  Dr.  Butler  by  one  of  the 
other  masters  in  October,  x8a7,  and  his  name  occurs  again  in  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Butler  to 
her  brother  at  Cambridge  in  tne  following  month.  Mr.  W.  O.  Foster,  of  Apley  Park,  remembers 
being  admitted  by  him  at  Bromfield's  Hall  in  August,  i8a6.  We  may  safely  identify  this  master 
with  Mr.  Nathan  Hubbersty  (B.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1896),  who  ultmately 
succeeded  his  father,  the  Kev.  Nathan  Hubbersty,  B.D.,  as  Head  Master  of  Wirksworth 
Gfamroar  School  about  1839.  The  Shrewsbury  master  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made  P.C.  of 
Dethidc,  in  Derbyshire,  in  x830.  A  younger  brother  of  his  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  from 
January,  1897,  to  June,  1899.  He  resigned  the  head-mastership  of  Wirksworth  in  1851,  but  was 
still  living  in  1881. 
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DATE  or  OAT*  OF 

NAMH.  APPOINTMEHT.  RKSICNATIOM. 


John  Prioe,^  b.a.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  1826         .  October,  1827- 

Benjamia    Hall    Kennedy,*    B.A.,    St.    John's  Oct.    14th,  October,  1828. 
College,  Cambridge     ....         1827. 

John  Young,'  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  Nov.,  1827  MidsmDmer, 

1838. 

Thomas  Williamson  Peile,  B.A.,  Trinity  CoUege,  Oct.,    1828  Christmas,  1828. 
Cambridge. 

Aithur  Willis/  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  Feb.,   1829  Midsammer, 


Thomas    Butler,*    B.A.,    St    John's    College,     1829  .    1834. 

Cambridge. 

Thomas    Frederic    Henney,'    B.A.,    Pembroke    Feb.,   1834    Midsununer, 
College,  Oxford  ....  1838. 

Thomas  Lloyd,'^  B.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford     .    1834  .     1836. 

The  Rev.  James  Ind  Welldon,*  B.A.,  Fellow  of    1835  .     Midsummer, 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Second  Master  184.3. 

The  Rev.   Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  St.    1836  .    Midsuminer, 

John's  College,  Cambridge,  Head  Master        •  1866. 

Signor  Albizzi,'  Modem  Language  Master  .     1836  .    Christmas,  1841. 

John  James  Barlow,  B.A.,^*  St  John's  College,    February,       Midsummer, 
Cambridge        .....         1838.  1840. 

1  Mr.  Price  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Jamot  Price,  of  Pwllycrodien,  near  Abergele.  At  Shrews- 
bury School,  i8t8-i8aa.  Proceeded  to  college  in  October,  xSaa  ;  recorded  eqvud  to  Bell  Scholar, 
1823 ;  third  Qassic,  1836. 

3  Mr.  B.  H.  Kennedy  went  into  residence  at  Cambridge  in  October,  iSaS,  having  accepted  a 
classical  lectureship  at  St.  John's  College.  His  place  at  Shrewsbury  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Peile. 

S  Mr.  Young  succeeded  Mr.  John  Price  in  November.  1897.  B.A.,  1835  Qxtzd  of  second  class 
in  Classical  Tripos);  M.A.,  i8a8;  D.D.,  1840.  Head  Master  of  the  Reepier  Grammar  School, 
Houghton-le-Spring,  1838;  resigned  1856.  Died  1873.  Ordained  soon  after  he  went  to  Shrews- 
bury. Said  to  have  been  an  able  man,  and  an  excellent  reader  and  preacher.  He  was  House 
Master  in  Jee's  Hall  all  his  time  at  Shrewsbury. 

^  Writing  to  her  son  at  Cambridge  on  February  15th,  1839,  Mrs.  Butler  alludes  to  Mr.  Willis 
having  just  begun  work  as  a  master.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1838  and  M. A.  in  1831.  Ordained 
while  at  Shrewsbury.  House  Master  in  Bromfield's  HaU.  Head  Master  of  Ludlow  Grammar 
School,  X  838- 1 850. 

^  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  was  the  Head  Master's  only  son.  Bom  November  38th,  x8o6.  At 
Shrewsbury  School,  x8t^-x835.  Head  boy  during  last  few  months  of  his  suy  at  school.  Re- 
corded equal  to  second  Bell  Scholar,  1836 ;  B.  A.  (Senior  Optime  and  seventh  Clasac),  1839 ;  M.A., 
X839 1  Reaor  of  Langar,  1834.    Died  x886. 

>  Mr.  Henney  left  Shrewsbury  in  18381  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Kennedy.  He 
resided  at  Oxford  the  rest  of  his  life.    Died  X859. 

7  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  son  of  William  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Ludlow.  At  Shrewsbury  SchooL 
X815-X830;  B.A.  (snd  cla«8  lit.  hum.),  1834;  M.A..  1837.  His  name  occurs  in  the  prize  lists  of 
x8^6  as  a  master,  but  not  in  those  ot  1837.  Head  Master  of  Hanley  Castle,  Shropshire,  1845. 
Died  1871.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  Mr.  T.  Butler  some  dme  between  Midsummer  and 
Christmas,  1834. 

S  Afterwards  for  many  years  Head  Master  of  Tonbridge  School. 

B  It  appears  from  a  letter  written  bv  Bishop  Butler  on  November  39th,  1836,  that  French  had 
aheady  oecome  part  of  the  regular  school  work  at  Shre«rsbury  (Li/k  ind  Lttttrt  o/Dr,  ButUr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  305). 

^  Mr.  Barlow  graduated  B.A.  in  X838  and  M.A.  in  x8so.  His  name  stood  first  in  the  list  of 
Senior  Optimes  in  1838,  and  he  also  took  a  third  class  in  Classics.  He  was  House  Master  in 
Jee's  Hail,  and  appears  to  have  had  the  chief  charge  of  the  mathematical  instrucdon  in  the 
school  for  a  dme,  besides  taking  one  of  the  lower  forms.  Sul»equendy  ordained.  Vicar  of 
St.  Mark's,  Gloucester,  X847-X868 ;  Vicar  of  Kempsford,  x868.    Died  x88o. 
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John   WQlkm    Hall,^   M.A.,    Trinity  College,    August,  October,  1844. 

Cambridge        .....         1838. 

The  Rev.  William  James  Kennedy,'  B.A.,  St    August,  Midsummer, 

John's  College,  Cambridge        .  .  1838.  1840. 

William    linwood,*   B.A.,    Student    of   Christ    August,  Christmas,  1842. 

Church,  Oxford  ....  1840. 

Thomas    Saunders    Evans,^    B.A.,    St    John's    February,       October,  1847. 
Coll^;e,  Cambridge     ....        1841. 

Alfred  ToWer  Paget,*  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville    August,  Michaelmas, 

and  Caius  College,  Cambridge  1840.  1855. 

Thomas   Amand   Bentley,*   Modem   Language    February,       1893. 
Master  .....         1842. 

Edwin  Hamilton  Gifibrd,^  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St    August,  Christmas,  1847. 

John's  College,  Cambridge,  Second  Master      .         1843. 

Vanden   Bempd^  Johnstone,*  B.A.,  Emmanuel    February,       185 1. 
College,  Cambridge     ....         1843. 

1  Mr.  Hall  graduated  B.A.  in  1835  and  M.A.  in  1838.  He  was  ordained  in  1840,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  an  Aseutant  Curate  at  St  Mary's  Church ;  Assistant  Master  at  Cbeltenliam  Collie, 
184^-1846 ;  Curate  of  West  and  South  Hammerfield,  Essex,  1846-1849 ;  Curate  of  Woolly,  near 
Wakefield,  184^1868;  Curate  of  Writtle  and  Vicar  of  Highwood,  £ssez,  i87x~i876;  Vicar  of 
Baddesley  South,  Ljrmington,  1877.    Died  1893. 

*  Mr.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  was  educated  at  Birmingham. 
He  gained  the  Porson  ^rixe  at  Cambridge,  and  would,  in  Dr.  Kennedy's  opinion,  have  been 
among  the  first  three  in  the  Gsssical  Tnpos  had  he  not  failed  to  obuin  a  plaoa  in  the  list  of 
Senior  Optimes.  B.A.,  1837 ;  M.A..  1844 ;  Secretary  to  the  National  Society,  1843-184^ ;  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  1848-1879;  Vicar  of  Bamwood,  Gioucesterslure,  1877. 
Died  1891. 

*  Blr.  Linwood,  only  son  of  WlUlam  Lin  wood,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  was  educated  at  Bir- 
mingham before  fljoing  to  Oxford.  While  at  college  he  gained  the  Hertford,  Irdand,  Craven  and 
Boden  Sanscrit  Scholarships.  First  class  in  lit.  hum.,  1839 ;  Student  of  Christ  Church,  1837-1851 ; 
ordained  while  at  Shrewsbury ;  Curate  of  St.  Chad's,  1840-1849 ;  resided  at  Oxford  for  many 
years  after  leaving  Shrewsbury ;  Public  Examiner  in  Classics,  1850-51.  Died  September  7th. 
1878,  at  Birchfield,  Birmingham.  Author  of  a  Lexicon  to  iEschylus,  an  edition  of  Sophocles,  and 
other  classical  works  {Diei.  Nat,  Biog.), 


Master  at  ftugby,  1847-1862 ;  Canon  of  Durham,  and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Oassical  Litenture 
in  Durham  University,  1869.  An  excellent  draughtsman  and  modeller,  and  noted  from  his  boy* 
hood  for  his  enthusiastic  affection  for  architecture.  He  had  great  skUl  and  taste  in  verse  compo- 
sition,  and  many  of  the  gems  in  Habrimt  Carglia  are  his  work.  Professor  Evans  died  at 
Weston-super-Mare  in  1889,  and  was  buried  at  Durham  {Memnrt  0/  T.  S»  Mtmnt,  D.D,,  laU 
Cmnen  ^  DuriiaM,  by  JosapH  Waits,  D.D.). 

*  Mr.  Paget  was  nineteenth  Wrangler  in  1839;  ordained  1841 ;  M.A.,  1849;  Curate  of  St. 
Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  1843-1817 :  Rector  of  Kirstead,  Norfolk^  1855-1869.  His  dry  humour  and 
clever  caricatures  are  sdU  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  Old  Salopians.  He  took  lee's  Hall  whan 
Mr.  Johnstone  left  in  1851,  but  moved  into  the  house  under  the  archway  in  the  following  year. 

*  Afier  more  than  fifty  years'  oonnoctioo  with  the  school  Mr.  Bentley  died  on  May  3rd,  1893. 
For  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of  "  Penal  Master,"  or  *'  Secretary  for  Discipline."  A  stained 
glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the  school  chapel  as  a  memorial  of  his  long  services  to'Shrewsbnry. 

7  Mr.  Gifibrd  was  at  Shrewsbury  School,  January,  1838,  to  October,  1830;  Pitt  University 
Scholar,  1849;  fifteenth  Wrangler,  Senior  Chancellor's  Medallist,  and  bracketed  Senior  Classic,  1843; 
M.A.,  X846;  D.D.,  i860;  oMained  by  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1844:  Head  Master  of  Birmingham, 
1848-1869 ;  Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester,  1853-Z877 ;  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge,  1864  and  1869 ; 
Rector  of  Walsprave,  Northants,  1866-1875 ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1865- 
1869,  and  to  Bishop  of  London,  1869-1889 ;  Warburtonian  Lecturer  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1871-1877 ; 
Rector  of  Much  Hadham,  Herts,  1875-1886 ;  Select  Preacher  at  Oxford,  1879 ;  Archdeaoon  of 
London  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  1884-1889. 

B  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  had  been  at  Shrewsbury  School  as  a  boy  from  1838  to  1839,  was  a 
scholar  of  his  college;  B.A.,  1843;  M.A.,  1817:  ordained  1844;  Curate  of  St.  Mary's.  Shrews- 
bury, 1845-1859 ;  House  Master  m  Jee's  Hall  for  some  years.  After  leaving  Shrewsbury  Mr. 
Johnstone  became  Curate  of  Hurstmonceaux,  Sussex,  and  subsequently  of  itchen,  near  Stoke. 
He  died  April  15th,  1858. 
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„ .  „_,  DATE  or  1»A- 

nMHH.  APPOIMTIUaiT.  SBSIGMATIOK. 


The  Rev.  William  Arnold  BucUami,^  B.A.,  Christ    August,  1S44  ChriBtnus,  1S46L 
Qiurch,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  George  Charles  Swayne,*  M.A.,  FeUow    Febmaiy,       Midsummer, 
of  Corpus  Christ!  CoUege,  Oxford        .  .         1847.  I&47- 

Thomas  Northage  Henshaw,  Writing  and  Aod-    Before  Mid-    187a 
dence  Master    .....    summer,  1847. 

The  Rev.  William  Burbury,*  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St    January,         1861. 
John's  College,  Cambri(4^,  Second  Master     .         1848. 

Edward    Calvert,^    B.A.,    St.    John's   College,    August,  1852L  February^  2859. 
Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Gerald  Moultrie,*  B.A.,  Exeter  College,    Before  Mid-    ChristmaSj  1854- 
Oxford  .....    summer,  1 853. 

The  Rev.  George   Famoombe  Wrjeht,^  ic.A.,    Michaelmas,  Christmas,  185& 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oimbridge  •         1855. 

Henry  Greenwood,^  B.A.,  Demy  of  Magdalen    February,       Midsummer, 
College,  Oxford  ....  1855.  1866. 

Eli  Willcox  Cmbtree,'  B.A,  St.  John's  College,    February,        Midsummer, 
Cambridge        .....         1859.  i86(x 

Herbert  Clemenli  Smith,*  B.  A.,  St.  John's  College,     1859  .     1862. 

Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  William^  Eccles  Jones, ^*  M.A.,  Jesus    February,       Midsummer, 
College,  Oxford  ....  1859.  i86a 

Edward    Calvert, ^^    M.A.,    St.  John's  College,    August,  i860.  1863. 
Cambridge. 

^  Mr.  Backland  was  s  nophew  of  Dean  Budclaod  and  of  Dr.  Arnold.  B.A.  (3rd  daas  lit. 
hum.),  X843 ;  M.A.,  1845  ;  ordained  1843 ;  Vicar  of  Ravensthorp,  Northants,  1847.    Died  1865. 

S  Mr.  Swayne  graduated  B.A.  (and  class  lit  hum.)  in  1839 ;  M.A.,  1841 ;  B.D.,  1851 ;  ordained 
1843;  Scholar  of  C.CC.,  1835-46;  Fellow,  X846-T85X  ;  Chaplain  of  Havre-le-Grace,  1877. 

S  Mr.  Burbury  graduated  B.A.  as  fourth  classic  in  1843  *°d  M.A.  in  1846.  In  zSsa  he  married 
Qiarlotte^  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Kennedy.  In  i86x  he  became  Rector  of  West  Felton,  Shrop- 
shire.   Died  z866. 

4  Mr.  Calvert,  scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  graduated  B.A.  in  1853,  M.A.  in  X855,  and  LL.D. 
in  1870. 

>  Mr.  Gerald  Moultrie,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Moultrie,  the  noet,  was  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Oxford.  B.A.,  x8s3;  M.A^  1856;  Chapuiin  to  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
x855-i8<4;  Chaplain  of  Barrow  Gomey,  x86^-x86q;  Vicar  ofSouthleigh,  1869;  Warden  of  St. 
James's  College,  Southleigh,  1873.  Died  Apnl  astn,  1885.  Author  of  various  poems  and  hymns 
{Diet.  qfNat.  Biog.\ 

0  Mr.  Wright  was  seventh  Wrangler  in  X853;  M.A.,  1856;  Assistant  Master  at  WelKngtoo 
Coll«|[e,  z859-x86x;  Rector  of  Lainbourne,  £nex,  X887-X893;  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Abchurcfa 
with  SL  Lawrence  Pountney,  1893. 

7  Mr.  Greenwood  matriculated  at  Queen's  College,  Ojtford,  December  X4th,  1848.  aged  x8. 
Crewe  Exhibitioner  at  Lincoln  College.  x849-t8i;x  ;  Demy  of  Magdalen,  x85x~t866 ;  B.A.,  1853 ; 
M.A.,  1855;  Rector  of  Beelsby,  in  Linoolnsmre,  Z866-X896.  Died  October,  1896,  at  Scar- 
borough. 

8  Mr.  Crabtree  was  eighth  Wrangler  and  in  the  third  class  of  the  Qassical  Tripos  in  X858 ; 
M.A.,  i86z ;  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge,  Z860-X867 ;  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools,  X867-X874.    Died  X874. 

>  Mr.  H.  C.  Smith,  scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  graduated  B.A.  (md  class,  Classics)  in  1859 ; 
M.A.,  x863 ;  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1859 ;  Curate  of  Keepham,  Norfolk,  1863-64  ; 
Curate  of  Battle,  Sussex,  1864-67 :  Curate  of  Grantham,  1867-70 ;  Precentor  and  Minor  Canon  of 
Manchester  Cathedral,  1870-78 ;  Fishboume  Lecturer  at  Berwick -on-Tweed,  1877. 

10  Mr.  W.  E.  Jones  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School ;  Scholar  of  Tesus  College,  Oxford, 
>8S3~59 !  3B<1  claiss  iQ  Mods,  and  snd  class  in  lit.  hum. ;  B.A.,  1856 ;  M.A.,  1859 ;  Fellow  ci  his 
College,  1859-81 ;  Greek  Lecturer,  x86o;  Latin  Lecturer,  1863 :  Vice-Presideat,  1873 ;  Bursar,  1878. 

11  Mr.  Calvert  was  ap|>ointed  Head  Master  of  the  Government  School  in  Trinidad  in  1858,  but 
after  a  few  months  he  resigned,  and,  returning  to  England,  became  a^n  an  Assistant  Master  at 
Shrewsbury  in  Augiut,  i860 ;  appointed  School  Bailiff  and  Treasurer  in  x886 ;  resigned  1897. 
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George  Willkm  Fisher.i  M.A..  Christ's  CoUege,    August,  i86a  Christmas.  1871. 
Cambiidge. 

The  Rev.  John  Rigg,'  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St  John's    1861  .     187a. 

College,  Cambria^,  Second  Master. 

Edwin   Trevor  Septimus   Carr,'  B.A.,  Christ's    Easter,  1862.  Michaelmas, 
College,  Cambridge      ....  1862. 

The  Rev.  John  Samuel  Lillistone,^  M.A.,  Fellow    Michaelmas,  1863. 
of  Jesus  College,  Ounbridge    .  .         1862. 

The   Rer.    John   Chapman,'   b.a,,  Emmanuel    1863  •    May,  1870. 

College,  Ounbridge. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wolsdey-Lewis,*  M.A.,  Jesus    September,    June,  1865. 
College,  Oxford  ....         1863. 

George    Preston,^  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene    Midsummer,  1869. 
CoIl^;e,  Cambridge     ....         1864. 

The   Rev.   Frederic  William   Burbidge,*  M.A.,    Michaelmas,    1867. 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  .         1865. 

The  Rev.  Henrv  Whitehead  Moss,*  B.A,  Fellow    August,  1866. 
of    St.   John'is    College,    Cambridge,     Head 
Master. 

George  Thomas  Hall,^*  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity    October,  1867. 
College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  John  Scott  Churchill,^^   B.A.,    Corpus    February, 
Christ!  College,  Oxford  .  .  .         1870. 

1  Mr.  G.  W.  Fiiber  was  Scholar  and  Tancred  Student  of  Christ's  Colk^  Ckmhridge,  1854-^ ; 
thirty^thtrd  Wrangler,  1857 ;  M. A.,  t86o  ;  ordainad  bv  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  186a ;  Diocesan 
Inspector  of  Schools  in  Dioceses  of  Rochester  and  St.  Alban's,  x87»-8x.    Died  1898* 

'  Mr.  Rigg  was  eleventh  Wrangler  and  in  the  third  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos  in  1846 ;  M.  A., 
1849 ;  B.D.,  1856.  The  last  Second  Master.  Resigned  early  in  1873  and  died  soon  after.  The 
fine  west  window  in  the  School  Chapel  at  Kingslaad  was  pIa(>Ml  there  in  his  memory. 

S  Mr.  Carr  was  elected  Bell's  Scholar  in  1859,  and  |;radaated  B.A.  as  eighth  Classic  in  1862 ; 
M.  A.,  1865 ;  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  Catherine's  CoU^e  in  x86a :  rrcudent  and  Tutor, 
1868 ;  Rector  of  Little  Shelford,  Cambs.,  1893. 

4  Mr.  LiUistone  graduated  B.A.  (ninth  Classic)  in  1855 ;  M.A.,  1858 ;  Gatsirsl  Lecturer, 
1863-1869,  at  Jesus  College. 

B  Mr.  Chapman  graduated  B.A.  in  the  second  class  of  the  Clawsicsl  Tripos  in  1856. 

*  Mr.  Wolseley- Lewis  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  z8^3-x854 ;  Scholar  of  Jesos  College,  Oxford, 
1855 :  second  class  in  Class.  Mods,  in  1857 ;  first  class  tn  Natoial  Science  in  1858 ;  Second  Master 
of  Llanrwst  Grammar  School,  i860 ;  Assistant  Blaster  of  LlandoYery  Grammar  School,  xSdx- 
1863 ;  Head  Master  <^  Llanrwst,  186S-Z870 ;  Second  Master  of  Junior  Department  in  Cheltenham 
Couege,  1870-1898. 

7  Mr.  Preston  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  took  a  first  class  in  the  CTassical  Tripos  at 
Cambridge  in  1864 ;  Fellow  of  Magdalene  CoU^e.  1865-1869;  AssisUnt  Master  at  Shrewsbury 
School,  1864-1870,  and  at  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  1870-1873 ;  ordained  1869 ;  Head 
Master  of  Ruthin  G.  S.,  1879-1875 ;  Head  Master  of  the  Kmg's  School,  Chester,  1875-1888 ; 
Rector  of  Fransham,  Norfolk,  1888. 

8  Mr.  Burbidge  was  fifth  Senior  Optimo  and  seventh  in  the  first  class  of  the  Gassicsl  Tripos  in 
i86s;  M.A.,  1865:  ordained  1865;  Assistant  Master  of  Eastbourne  College,  1867-1869;  Vice- 
Principal  of  Trinity  College,  Eastbourne,  1869-1873;  Principal  of  Saldey  Training  College, 
187a. 

9  Mr.  H.  W.  Moss  grsdnated  B.A.  in  1864,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  His 
college  and  university  distinctions  are  recorded  elsewhere.  Appointed  Prebendary  of  Hereford 
in  1887. 

lA  Mr.  G.  T.  Hall  graduated  as  thirty-eighth  Wrangler  and  in  the  second  class  of  the  Classical 
Tripos  in  1867 ;  M.A.,  1870 :  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfiekl.  1867.  Educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School,  and  had  been  head  ooy  for  some  time  when  he  left  in  1863. 

U  Mr.  C.  J.  S.  Churchill  took  a  second  class  in  Classical  Moderations  in  1867;  B.A.,  1870: 
M.A.,  1879 ;  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1880. 
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NAMB6. 

Mr.  Webster,  Writing  and  Assistant  Blaster 

Reuben   Saward,^  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

John    Clement   Primrose   Aldous,'  B.A.,  Jesns 
College,  Cambridge     .... 

Richard  Prowde  Smith,*  B.A.,  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge        ..... 

Arthur  Herman  Gilkes,'  B.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  ..... 

George  Herbert  Lock,*  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Clare 
CoUege,  Cambridge      .... 

Edward  Branthwaite  Moser,*  B.A.,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge      .... 

Harry  Brunning  Constance  Delevingne,^  B.A., 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge 

Arthur  Frederic  Chance,*  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Frank    Ewan    Bennett,*  M.A.,    New    College, 
Oxford  ..... 

William  Smith  Ingrams,^*  B.A.,  Exeter  CoUege, 
Oxford. 

Walter  Dodsworth  Haydon,"  B.A.,  New  College, 
Oxford  ..... 

Thomas  Edward  Pickering,^*  B.A.,   University 
College,  Oxford  .... 

Rev.  Thomas  Alexander  Ashbumham  Chirol,^ 
M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford  . 

1  Mr.  Saward  graduated  B.  A.  at  fourth  Classic  in  1870  and  M.A.  in  1874 ;  elected  Felloir  of 
his  college  in  1871,  and  retained  his  fellowship  till  1879. 

S  Mr.  J.  C.  P.  Aldous  was  nineteenth  Wrangler  in  1879  ;  M.A.,  187^ ;  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
1874;  ordained  187s;  Chief  Naval  Instructor  on  board  H.M.  training  ship  ^n/aicjuo,  1875 ; 
Chaplain  to  cadets,  2879-1896 ;  Curate  of  Townstal,  Dartmouth,  1896 ;  Vicar  of  Duffield,  Derc^- 
shire,  2897. 

S  Mr.  R.  P.  Smith  graduated  as  twenty-eighth  Wrangler  in  1865 ;  M.  A.,  1874. 

4  Mr.  A.  H.  Gilkes  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  1860-1868 ;  Junior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  first  class  in  Classical  Moderations,  1870,  and,  in  the  final  Classical  School,  in 
Z873 ;  Head  Master  of  Dulwich  College,  1885. 

s  Mr.  G.  H.  Lock  was  ninth  Wrangler  in  2873 '»  elected  Fellow  in  1873. 

s  Mr.  E.  B.  Moser  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  2864-2870;  Scholar  of  St.  John's 
College,  CamMdge ;  Browne  Medal,  2872 ;  elcTenth  in  the  mat  class  of  the  Classtcal  Tdpos,  2874. 

7  Mr.  H.  B.  C  Delevingne  was  a  scholar  of  his  college,  and  graduated  as  twenty-ninth 
Wrangler  in  2873;  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  2876^  M.A.,  2876;  Second  Master  of 
Woodbridge  Grammar  School,  2878-2880 ;  Licensed  Proidier  in  the  Diocese  of  London,  2882. 
Died  September  30th,  2  888. 

s  Mr.  A.  F.  Chance  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  2870-2876;  Scholar  of  Tri2Uty  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Porson  Prixe  2877  and  2879 ;  bracketed  fifth  Classic  in  288a 

9  Mr.  F.  E.  Bennett  took  a  second  class  in  Qassical  Moderations  in  2870,  and  a  second  dast  in 
the  final  Classical  School  in  287a ;  B.A.,  2873  *  M.A.,  2874. 

10  Mr.  W.  S.  Ingrams  took  a  fourth  class  in  Natural  Science  in  2883 ;  B.A.,  1883  *  M.A.,  2891; 
ordained  by  Bishop  of  Hereford,  2885 ;  Curate  of  Meole  Brace,  Shropshire,  2885. 

U  Mr.  W.  D.  Haydon  took  a  first  class  in  Classical  Moderations  in  1882,  and  a  third  class  in 
the  final  Classical  School  in  2883. 

IS  Mr.  T.  E.  Pickering  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School ;  Scholar  of  UniTersity  College ; 
first  class  in  Classical  Moderatiom,  2883 ;  second  class  m  the  final  Classical  School,  2885. 

^  Mr.  T.  A.  A.  Chirol  gained  the  Junior  Univeisity  Mathematical  Scholarship  in  2868 ;  first 
class  in  Mathematical  Moderations,  2870;  M.A.,  1873;  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
2873 ;  Assistant  Master  at  Denstone  CoUege,  2873-76^  and  at  Uppingham,  2879-84. 


DATS  or 

DATS  OF 
RBStGlfATIOM. 

Z870 

1882. 

May,  1871. 

Christmss^  1S74. 

February, 
1872. 

1875- 

September, 
1872 

Midsummer 
1873. 

January, 
1873     . 

1885. 

October, 
1873. 

January, 
1875. 

September, 
1875. 

Christmas,  1877. 

May,  1880. 

September, 
1883. 

1883. 

September, 
1884. 

September, 
1885. 

September, 
1885. 
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„.^__               ^  DATS  or                       DATE  OF 

Frederick  Herbert  Bowden-Smith,^  B.A.,  Trinity  January,         Easter,  1891. 

College,  Oxford           ....  1886. 

Charles  John  Baker,'  M.A.,  Postmaster  of  Merton  January, 

College,  Oxford            ....  1887. 

Arthur  Romney  Stokes,'  m.a..  King's  College,  September, 

Cambridge       .....  1889. 

James  Hamilton/  m.a.,  Scholar  of  Gonyflle  and  January, 

Caius  College,  Cambridge                                .  1890. 

Rashleigh  Johnston  Duncan,'  M.A.,  Pembroke  May,  1890. 
College,  Oxford. 

Henry  Bompas  Smith,' B. A.,  Scholar  of  Wadham  May,  1891.    August,  1897. 


lenrv  isompas  am: 
College,  Oxford. 


Frederic  Thomas  Prior,^  B.A.,  Pembroke  College,    March  ist, 
Cambridge        .....         1891. 

Henzy  Holden,'  M.Sc,  late  Fellow  of  Owens    September, 
CoUege,  Manchester     ....         1896. 

1  Mr.  Bowden'SmiUi  took  a  third  dan  in  Oawical  Mod«ratioiis  in  1883,  and  graduated  B.A. 
in  1885. 

t  Mr.  C  J.  Baker  took  a  first  cUm  in  Natwal  Science  in  1883 ;  B.A.,  1883 ;  M.A.,  1886b    He 
is  one  of  the  Mathematical  Masters  as  well  as  Senior  Master  in  the  Natural  Science  Classes. 

S  Mr.  A.  R.  Stokes  graduated  B.A.  in  x88z  ;  second  class  Classical  Tripos ;  M.A.,  1884. 


4  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  Chief  Master  of  the  Army  Class  since  it  was  fina  started  in  Janoary, 
1890.    He  was  thirtieth  Wrangler  in  1884. 

B  Mr.  R.  J.  Duncan  took  a  second  class  in  Classical  Modeiations  in  i88s,  and  a  third  class  in 
the  final  Chisucal  School  in  1884 ;  B. A.,  1884 ;  M.A.,  1887.    He  is  a  master  00  the  asodem  side. 

>  Mr.  H.  Bompas  Smith  was  in  the  first  class  in  Mathematical  Moderations  in  1887.  and  in  die 
first  dais  in  the  final  Clsssical  School  in  1890.  He  was  made  Head  Master  of  Walsall  Grammar 
School  in  March,  X897. 

1  Mr.  F.  T.  Prior  graduated  B.A.  in  the  second  class  of  the  Claisiral  Tripos,  Division  I., 
Part  I.,  in  1888.    He  is  one  of  the  Army  Class  Masters. 

^  Mr.  Holden  was  formerly  Beikeley  Fellow  in  Physics  of  Owens  College. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BAILIFFS 
1577  TO   1897 


David  Longdon^ 
John  Coyde*    . 
George  Phillips' 
Robert  Forster,  sen.^ 
Richard  Griffiths* 
Robert  Forster,  jun.' 
John  Wood'    . 
Moses  Reynolds* 
Richard  Higgins 
Michael  Bridcdaie' 
Thomas  Hewitt" 
Michael  Brickdale" 
Edward  Cotton^* 


1577-IS87 
1587-1598 
1598-1635 
1635-164$ 
Z645-1660 
1660-1683 
1683-1687 
1687-1690 
1690-1708 

1708-1713 
i7>3-'7>7 
1717-1754 
i754->75^ 


1  DaTid  Loogdoo  sppean  to  have  been  a  tenrenc  of  Mr.  Ashton,  and  to  have  been  cmplofed 
by  him  in  collecting  rents,  &c ,  as  early  as  October,  Z574.  The  office  of  Sdiool  Bailiff  was  secored 
to  him  by  the  ordinances  of  1577  (see  note  in  Chapter  III.).    Longdon  died  in  December,  1586. 

*  The  name  of  John  Coyde,  oppidan,  occurs  in  the  fourth  class  in  the  school  list  of  1569.  The 
date  of  his  appointment  is  June  7th,  1587. 


S  George  Phillips's  name  is  joined  with  that  of  John  Coyde  in  the  audit  <^  1508.    Afterwards 
:  occurs  alone.    He  resigned  office  April  xoch,  1635,  on  account  of  blindness.    lie  belonged  10 
the  comfMuav  of  Shermen.     His  bond  for  ;£6oq  (school  aocount-bookX  which  is  among  the  town 


records,  is  dsted  April  12th,  z6x4. 

4  Robert  Forster,  sen.,  was  a  bookseller  and  stationer  of  Shrewsbury.  His  name  is  fbond  in 
Chaloner^s  list  of  his  "  familiar  friends.**  He  was  deprived  of  his  office  on  the  capture  of  Shrews 
bury  by  the  Puritans.  After  the  Restoration  Mr.  Forster  was  twice  elected  mayor— in  1661 
and  1677. 

*  Richard  Griffiths'  time  of  office  exactly  synchronised  with  that  of  Mr.  Head  Master  Pigott. 

>  Robert  Fonter,  jun.»  draper,  was  son  of  the  former  School  Bailiff,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  when  Richard  Gnffitns  was  deprived  in  z66o.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  aldcnaaa 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  to  haire  married  Margaret,  danghter  of  ilr.  George  CMffith,  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.    He  died  in  1687,  aged  63. 

7  John  Wood  is  described  in  his  wNnination  paper  as  alderman,  dothworker,  and  buraess.  He 
was  nominated  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Robert  Forster,  gentleman,  fay  Mr.  Edward  Goenall, 
Mayor,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Taylor,  Head  Master.  The  date  of  the  nomination  is  March  30th, 
1683.  A  boy  of  the  name  of  John  Wood  was  admiued  at  Shrewsboxy  School  as  an  oppidan  in 
X649. 

B  Moses  Reynolds  was  required  to  give  a  bond  of  iC7oo^ 

9  Michael  Brickdale.  who  is  described  in  the  burgess  roll  of  1707  as  a  plateworicer,  wa^ 
according  to  Owen  and  Blakeway,  a  fturier  by  trade. 

10  Thomas  Hewitt  was  a  grocer.    His  bond  for  ;£6oo  bears  date  May  93rd,  17x3. 

11  On  being  reappointed  School  Bailiff  Mr.  Bridcdale  entered  into  a  bond  of  ;^6oo.  It  is  dated 
October  X4th,  X7X7.    For  fturther  particulars  about  Mr.  Brickdale  see  Chapters  X.  and  XI. 

1*  Edward  Cotton,  genttemaa,  appears  to  have  been  nominated  about  the  time  of  the  November 
audit  in  X754.  His  bond  for  a6oo  is  dated  November  87th,  i7<4.  His  two  sureties  were  the 
Rev.  John  Cotton  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Cotton,  of  "The  Moor.'^ 
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John  Adams^ 
Grace  Adams' 
Rev.  Henry  Cay  Adanis^ 
Rev.  W.  Gorsuch  Rowland^ 
Joshua  John  Pecle' 
George  de  Courcy  Peele* 
Edward  Calvert' 
William  Maynard  How'. 


1756-1777 
1777-1786 

1786-1805 

1805-1839 

1839- 1869 

1869-1885 

1886-1897 

1897 


1  Mr.  John  Adams*  ironmonger,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  probably  son  Oi  Alderman  John  Adams, 
J.  p.,  who  died  in  1759. 

3  Mrs.  Grace  AdaoM  soooeeded  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Adams,  as  School  Bailiff  on  September 
35th,  1777.  The  sureties  for  her  bond  of  jC^ooo  were  the  Rev.  William  Adams,  d.d.,  of  Cound, 
and  Mr.  Rowland  Littlefaakt,  draper. 

3  Henry  Cay  Adams  was  son  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Shrewsbury.  He  matriculated  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  Decembcar  xsth,  1781,  aged  xB.  B.A  (Christ  Church),  1785  ;  M.A.,  1788. 
His  brother,  die  Rev.  William  Adams,  was  appointed  Second  Master  in  July,  1798.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1798,  Mr.  H.  C.  Adams  was  reappointed  School  Bailiff  on  October  xoth  with 
a  stipend  of  ;^4o  per  annum. 

4  From  xSaS  to  1851  Mr.  Rowland  was  Curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury. 

^  Joshua  John  Peele  was  for  many  years  town  clerk  of  Shrewsbury. 

*  George  de  Courcy  Peele,  son  of  his  predecessor  in  office,  and,  like  his  father,  a  solicitor,  died 
in  X885. 

7  Edward  Calvert,  m.a.  and  ll.d.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  was  Assistant  Master 
at  Shrewsbury  School  from  X85S  to  1858,  and  a^n  from  i860  to  1863.  He  was  appointed  School 
Bailiff  on  Mr.  de  Courcy  Peele's  death,  and  resigned  the  office  in  1897. 

8  William  Maynard  How,  m.a.  of  New  College,  Oxford,  is  a  solicitor  of  Shrewsbury. 


2    I 


SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL  DISTINCTIONS 
IN  PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS 

HONOURS  AT  CAMBRIDGE 


MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS. 

WRANGLERS. 

lSo8  William  Henry  Parry,  St.  John's  College 

1809  John  Evans,  Clare  Hall   . 

1809  William  Robinson  Gilby,  Trinity  College 

181 1  Robert  Wilson  Evans,  Trinity  College 

1824  William  Crawley,  Magdalene  Collie 

1826  John  Hodgson,  Trinity  College 

1827  George  Ash  Butterton,  St.  John's  Collie 

1828  Thomas  Williamson  Peile,  Trinity  College 
1830  Charies  Whitley,  St  John's  College 
1830  Edward  Yardley,  Magdalene  College 

1834  William  Henry  Trentham,  St  John's  College 

1835  Frands  Proctor,  Catherine  Hall 

1835  John  Cooper,  Trinity  College 

1836  William  Twiss  Turner,  Trinity  Collie 

1836  Thomas  Emerson  Headlam,  Trinity  College 

1837  Alexander  John  EUis^  (Sharpe),  Trinity  College 

1837  William  Gilson  Humphry,  Trinity  College 

1838  Henry  John  Hodgson,  Trinity  College 
1838  George  Augustus  Chichester  May,  Magdalene  College 
1840  Henry  Cadogan  Rothery,  St  John's  College 
1843  Edwin  Hamilton  Gifford,  St.  John's  College 
1 85 1  John  Sutherland  Clarke,  St  John's  Collie 

1853  Henry  Arthur  Morgan,  Jesus  College 

1854  Benjamin  Worthy  Home,  St  John's  College 
1854  Henry  George  Day,  St  John's  College 
1854  Samuel  Hawkesley  Burbury,  St  John's  College 

1858  Edward  Larkin  Home,  Clare  Hall 

1859  Thomas  Grenfel  Vyvyan,  Gonville  and  Caius  College 


i6th. 

6th. 

7th. 

7th. 

27th. 

i6th. 

8th. 

1 8th. 

Senior. 

40th. 

13th. 

30th. 

15th. 

)7th. 

5th. 

27th. 

24  th. 

36th. 

10th. 

iSth. 

nth. 

2Sth. 

4th. 

5th. 

ISth. 

35th. 
9th. 


1  A.  J.  Ellis  was  at  Shrewsbury  from  August.  1836,  to  Christmas,  1839.  He  sabseimentlr 
went  to  Etoo  College  before  Koiog  up  to  Camoriage.  His  name  was  put  on  the  Honour  Boards 
at  Shrewsbury  by  Dt,  Rennray  at  his  own  specialrequest. 
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i860  George  Macfarlan,  Trinity  College 

i860  Richard  Saul  Ferguson,  St  John's  College 

1864  William  Whitwoith,  Pembroke  College 

1867  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  St  John's  College 

1867  George  Thomas  Hall,  Trinity  College 

1884  Eustace  Thomas  Clarke,  St  John's  College 

1897  Charles  Orpen  Tuckey,  Trinity  College 


14th. 
27th. 
34th. 
35th. 
38th. 
17th. 
lOthaequ. 


MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS, 
Part  H. 
1898^  Charles  Orpen  Tuckey,  Trinity  College. 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

1824  Edward  Baines,  Christ's  College 

1826  John  Price,  St.  John's  College 

1826  John  Hodgson,  Trinity  College 

1826  Frederic  Edward  Gretton,  St  John's  College 

1827  Benjamin  Hall  Keimedy,  St  John's  College 

1827  Geofge  Ash  Butterton,  St.  John's  College 

1828  Thomas  Williamson  Peile,  Trinity  College 

1829  Homtio  Samuel  Nelson  Hildyard,  Peterfaouse 
1829  Robert  Smith,  St  John's  College    . 
1829  Thomas  Butler,  St  John's  College  . 
1831  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,*  Trinity  CoU^c 

183 1  Charles  James  Johnstone,  GonviUe  and  Caius  College 

1832  Richard  Shilleto,  Trinity  College     . 

1832  Edward  Broadhurst,  Magdalene  CoU^e 

1833  JaaMS  Hildyard,  Christ's  College     . 

1834  George  John  Kennedy,  St  John's  Collie 

1834  Edward  Warter,  Mag^ene  CoUege 

1835  George  Frederic  Harris,  Trinity  College 

1835  Jo^^  Cooper,  Trinity  College 

1836  George  Henry  Marsh,  St  John's  College 
1836  William  Henry  Bateson,  St.  John's  CoUege 

1836  Richard  Edward  Turner,  Trinity  College 

1837  William  GiUon  Humphry,  Trinity  College 

1838  George  Augustus  Chichester  May,  Magdalene  College 
1838  Henry  Thompson,  St  John's  College 


4th. 
3id. 
5th. 
7th. 
Sbnior. 

3«d. 
2nd. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

Senior. 

4th« 

2nd. 

7th. 

2nd. 

Senior. 

4th. 

3rd. 

7th. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

6th. 

Senior. 

3rd. 

7th. 


I  From  x889  to  x896  the  eiramiimrion  fior  MaffiPinafiral  Hoooon  wm  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  ezamfautioa  in  Parts  I.  aad  II.  took  place  in  June,  and  that  in  Part  III.,  for  whidi  only 
WraiiKlers  were  eligible,  in  the  following  January.  Since  x886  the  eyaminafioni  have  both  been 
held  in  June,  All  candidates  obtaining  honours  in  Part  I.  are  admissible  for  examinadon  in  the 
following  year  in  Part  II. 


2  C  R.  Kennedy  was  at  Shrewsbury  School  from  February,  i8si,  to  Christmas,  iSss  \  but  he 
left  at  the  age  of  14,  and  was  subsequently  four  jrears  at  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham, 
bdore  goinr  to  Cambridge,  so  that  his  name  ought  not  to  have  been  placed  on  the  Honour 
Boaifls  aft  9ii  c  wsbury . 
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1838  William  Parkinson,  St.  John's  College 

1839  Augustus  Macdonald  Hopperi  Trinity  College 

1840  Francis  France,  St.  John's  College  . 

1841  Edward  Meredith  Cope,  Trinity  College 
1841    John  Bather,  St.  John's  College 

1841  Henry  Thring,  Magdalene  College  . 

1842  Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone  Munro,  Trinity  OHl^e 

1842  Francis  Morse,  St.  John's  College  . 

1843  Ceorge  Druce,  Peterhouse 

1843  Edwin  Hamilton  Gifford,  St  John's  College  . 

1844  William  George  Clark,  Trinity  College 
1846    Henry  de  Winton,  Trinity  Collie  . 

1848  John  Eyton  Bickersteth  Mayor,  St.  John's  College 

1849  Henry  Carr  Archdale  Tayler,  Trinity  College 

1851  John  William  Taylor,  Peterhouse    . 

1852  Robert  Bum,  Trinity  Collie 
1852    Philip  Perring,  Trinity  College 
1852    William  ChandlesB,  Trinity  College 
1852    Arthur  White,  Magdalene  College  . 
1854    Samuel  Hawkesley  Burbury,  St  John's  College 
1854    George  Peter  Montgomery  Campbell,  Magdalene  College 
1854    Henry  George  Day,  St  John's  College 

1856  Edward  Lawford  Brown,  Trinity  College 

1857  John  Robinson  Lee,  Magdalene  College 

1858  Edwin  Charles  Clark,  Trinity  College 
1858    Alexander  William  Potts,  St  John's  College 

1858  Samuel  BuUer,  St  John's  College   . 

1859  Arthur  Holmes,  St  John's  College . 
i860    Robert  Whiting,  Trinity  College     . 
1862    Charles  Edward  Graves,  St.  John's  College 
1862    Thomas  Gwatkin,  St.  John's  College 
1864    Henry  Whitehead  Moss,  St.  John's  College 
1864    George  Preston,  Magdalene  College 

1866  William  Francis  Smith,  St  John's  College 

1867  Thomas  William  Brogden,  St  John's  College 
1867    Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  St.  John's  College 

1867  Frederic  Gunton,  Magdalene  Collie 

1868  Thomas  Moss,  St  John's  College    . 

1869  George  Hanley  Hallam,  St  John's  College 

1870  George  Herbert  Whitaker,  St.  John's  College 

1 87 1  William  Emerton  Heitland,  St.  John's  College 

1 87 1  Harry  Lyndsay  Manby,  Emmanuel  College    . 

1872  Richard  Dacre  Archer-Hind,  Trinity  College . 

1873  Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,  St  John's  College    . 

1874  Charles  Bnunley,  Jesus  Collie 
1874    Edward  Branthwaite  Moser,  St.  John's  College 

1874  William  Glynn  WUliams,  St  John's  College  . 

1875  William  James  Fumeaux  Vashon  Baker,  St  John's  Collie 
1875    William  Moss,  St  John's  College    .  .  .        . 


8th. 
6th. 

Senior  aoqu. 
Senior. 

2nd. 
3nL 
2iid. 
7th. 

Senior  aequ. 

2nd. 

3ni. 

4th. 

1 2th. 

Senior  sequ. 

4th. 

Sth. 

i6th. 

2nd. 

7th. 

9th. 

Senior. 

5th. 

Senior. 

2nd. 

I2th. 

2Qd. 

6th. 

2nd. 

loth. 

Senior. 

i6th. 

2nd. 

I  sequ.  9th. 

l6th. 
4th. 

Senior  aequ. 
Senior  sequ. 
Senior. 
nth  sequ. 
3rd  aequ. 
2nd  sequ. 
6th  aequ. 
nth. 
18th. 
4th. 
19th  aequ* 
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1876  Henry  Wace,  St.  John's  College     . 

1876  Robert  Cooper  Seaton,  Jesus  College 

1876  Tancred  Earle  Raven,  Gonville  and  Caius  College 

1878  WUliam  Wallis  English,  St  John's  CoUege    . 

1880  Arthur  Frederic  Chance,  Trinity  College 

1880  William  Ormond  Sutdiffe,  St.  John's  College. 

1881  Cecil  Hill  Garland,  St.  John's  CoU^e 

1 88 1  Charles  Edward  Lawrence,  Pembroke  College 

1882  John  Reynolds  Wardale,  Clare  College 
1882  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  College 


Senior. 
1 2th  seqtt. 
14th  sequ. 
Std. 

Sthsequ. 
I4tb  sequ. 
8th  aequ. 
lothaequ. 
and. 
3rd. 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS, 
Part   I.     FIRST   CLASS. 

1883^  Owen  Seaman,  Clare  College 

1883  Wflliaib  Joseph  Myles  Starkie,  Trinity  College 

1884  Henry  Brough  Stanwell,  St.  John's  College    . 

1885  Joseph  Robinson  Orford,  King's  College 

1885  Walter  John  Purton,  Pembroke  College 

1886  John  Lewis  Alexander  Pkiton,  St.  John's  College 
1886    Harold  Kennedy  St.  John  Sanderson,  Trinity  College 

1888  Edwin  Joseph  Brooks,  St  John's  College 

1889  Henry  William  Auden,  Christ's  College 

1890  Thomas  Nicklin,  St  John's  College 

189 1  William  Henry  Jacques,  Trinity  College 
1 89 1  Frederick  James  Kittermaster,  King's  College 
1 891  Richard  Arthur  Parrock,  Pembroke  College    . 

1 891  Charles  Grafton  Worsley  Lowe,  Clare  College 

1892  Isaac  Frank  Smedley,  Pembroke  CoU^e 
1892  John  Arnold  Nicklin,  St.  John's  College 
1894  Henry  Hebb  Sills,  King's  College  . 
1894  Robert  William  Tate,  St.  John's  College 

1894  Alexander  Talbot  Baines,  Trinity  College 
1896    Charles  Leslie  Alexander,  Trinity  College 

1896  Charles  Edward  Noel  James,  King's  College  • 

1897  Joseph  James  Rabnett  Bridge,  Gonville  and  Caius  College 
1897    Charles  Travers  Wood,  Pembroke  College 

CLASSICAL  TRIPOS, 
Part   II.     FIRST   CLASS. 

1886  Walter  John  Purton,  Pembroke  College. 

1887  John  Lewis  Alexander  Paton,  St.  John's  College. 
1889    Edwin  Joseph  Brooks,  St.  John's  College. 

1892  William  Henry  Jacques,  Trinity  College. 

1893  Isaac  Frank  Smedley,  Pembroke  College. 

1895  Robert  William  Tate,  St  John's  College. 

1896  Henry  Hebb  Sills,  King's  College. 

^  The  examinatioa  for  the  Classical  Tripos  was  divided  into  two  parts  under  arrangements 
which  conunenced  in  1881.  The  first  examination  in  Part  I.  took  place  in  June,  x88x,  and  the 
first  ejramination  in  Pare  II.  in  June,  xSSs. 


Division  3. 
Division  3. 
Division  5. 
Division  i. 
Division  3. 
Division  1. 
Division  I. 
Division  i. 
Division  2. 
Division  2. 
Division  2. 
Division  2. 
Division  2. 
Division  3. 
Division  I. 
Division  2. 
Division  2. 
Division  2. 
Division  3, 
Division  3. 
Division  3. 
Division  2. 
Division  2. 
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THEOLOGICAL   TRIPOS. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

i860  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  Jesus  College  (disdnguished  in  Hebrew). 

1868  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  St.  John's  College. 

1882  Arthur  Appleton,  Trinity  College. 

1891  Ralph  Cecil  Purton,  St.  Peter's  College. 

1894  Frederic  Geoi^e  Harries,  Trinity  College  (distinguished  in  Old  Testament). 

MORAL  SCIENCES   TRIPOS. 
FIRST  CLASS. 
1868    Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  St  John's  College. 


LA  IV  TRIPOS. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

1875  John  Wynne  Jeudwine,  St.  John's  College      . 

1877  Henry  Thomas  Kemp,  St.  John's  College 

1885  Henry  Durbin  Lewis,  Clare  College 

1898  Edward  Ackroyd,  Gonville  and  Cftius  College. 


4th. 

3«i. 
8th  aequ. 


NATURAL  SCIENCES  TRIPOS, 

FIRST  CLASS. 

1864    Charles  William  Cooper,  Gonville  and  Caius  College  .  4th. 

1878    Henry  Lewis  Jones,  Gonville  and  Catus  College  6th. 

1889  Arthur  Philip  Beddard,  Trinity  College  .  .  Part  I. 

1890  Arthur  Philip  Beddard,  Trinity  College  .  Ptet  IL 
1896    Robert  Hawthorn  Kitson,  Trinity  College      .  .  Pkrt  II. 
1896    Arthur  Jackson,  St.  Peter's  College  .  Part  L 
1898    Harry  SecreUn  Gabb,  Downing  College  .  Ptirt  I. 
1898    William  Lowe,  Gonville  and  Caius  College    .  .  PArt  I. 
1898    Edwin  Hartree  Rayner,  Trinity  College  .  Part  11. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARS. 

1814  Marmaduke  Lawson,  St  John's  College       .     Pitt  Scholar. 

1816  Richard  Periam  Thursfield,  St.  John's  College    Second  Bell  Scholar. 

1819  Spencer  Wilde,  St.  John's  Collie  Recorded  equal  to  Bell  Scholar. 

1 82 1  Edward  Baines,  Christ's  College  Second  Bell  Scholar. 

1823  John  Price,  St.  John's  College  Recorded  equal  to  Bell  Scholar. 

1824  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  St.  John's  College    Pitt  Scholar. 

1825  Thomas  Williamson  Peile,  Trinity  College  .     Davies  Scholar. 

1826  Horatio  Samuel  Nelson  Hildyard,  Peterhouse    First  Bell  Scholar. 

1826  Thomas  Butler,  St.  John's  College  Recorded  equal  to  Bell  Scholar. 

1828  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  Trinity  College       .     First  Bell  Scholar. 

1830  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  Trinity  Collie  Pitt  Scholar. 
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1 83 1  James  Hildyard,  Christ's  College  .  Battie  Scholar. 

1831  George  John  Kennedy,  St.  John's  College    .  First  Bell  Scholar. 

1832  George  John  Kennedy,  St.  John's  College    .  Davies  Scholar. 

1833  George  Henry  Marsh,  St.  John's  College  Bell  Scholar  sequ. 

1834  Alexander  Grant  Hildyard,  Pembroke  College  Second  Bell  Scholar. 

1835  William  Gilson  Humphry,  Trinity  College   .  Pitt  Scholar. 
1 835  George  Augustas  Chichester  May,  Magdalene 

College  .  .  ...     Bell  Scholar  sequ. 

1 841  Hugh   Andrew  Johnstone   Munro,  Trinity 

College  .  .  ...     Craven  Scholar. 

1842  Edwin  Hamilton  Gifford,  St.  John's  College    Pitt  Scholar. 

1842  George  Druce,  Peterhouse        .  Proxime  accessit  to  Pitt  Scholar. 

1843  Rev.  Mynors  Bright,  Magdalene  College  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholar. 
1849  William  Owen,  St.  John's  College        Proxime  accessit  to  Craven  Scholar. 
1853  Edward  Lawford  Brown,  Trinity  College     .     First  Bell  Scholar. 

1 853    Samuel  Hawkesley  Burbury,  St.  John's  College   Craven  Scholar. 

1855  Edward    lAwford    Brown,    Trinity 

College  .  .  .  Proxime  accessit  to  Craven  Scholar. 

1856  Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College  Craven  Scholar. 

1856  Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College  .     First  Bell  Scholar. 

1857  Robert  Whiting,  Trinity  Coll^^e  .     Second  Bell  Scholar. 

1 86 1  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  Jesus  College  .     Crosse  Theological  Scholar. 

1862  Henry  Whitehead  Moss,  St.  John's  Collie .     Craven  Scholar. 

1862  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  Jesus  College  .     Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholar. 

1863  William  Francis  Smith,  St.  John's  College  .     Second  Bell  Scholar. 

1866  Thomas  Moss,  St.  John's  College  Craven  Scholar. 

1867  George  Herbert  Whitaker,  St.  John's  College  Bell  Scholar  oequ. 

1868  George  Hanley  Hallam,  St.  John's  College  .  Craven  Scholar. 

1869  William    Emerton    Heitland,     St.    John's 

College  .  .  ...  Craven  Scholar. 

1869  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  St.  John's  College  .  Crosse  Theological  Scholar. 

1870  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  St.  John's  College  .  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholar. 

1 87 1  Richard  Dacre  Archer- Hind,  Trinity  College  Craven  Scholar. 

187 1  Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,  St  John's  College  .  Porson  Scholar. 

1872  Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,  St.  John's  College  .  Davies  Scholar. 

1873  Henry  Wace,  St.  John's  College  .  Porson  Scholar. 

1874  Henry  Wace,  St.  John's  College  Craven  Scholar. 

1878  Cecil  Hill  Garland,  St.  John's  College  .    Abbott  Schokir. 

1879  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  College  Porson  Scholar. 

1879  John  Reynolds  Wardale,  Clare  College  Bell  Scholar  sequ. 

1880  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  College  Craven  Scholar. 

1881  John  Reynolds  Wardale,  Clare  Collie  Battie  Scholar. 

1887  Henry  William  Auden,  Christ's  Collie       .     Second  Bell  Scholar  sequ. 

1888  Edwin  Joseph  Brooks,  St.  John's  College     .     Craven  Scholar. 
1897    Robert    Hawthorn    Kitson,    B.A.,  Trinity 

College  .  ...     Harkness  Scholar.^ 

1  The  Harkness  SchoUrship  for  Geology  and  Palaeontology  was  founded  n  18S7 
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UNIVERSITY  PRIZES, 
CAMDEN  AND  POWIS  MEDALS. 

1849    William  Owen,  St.  John's  College  .  ...  Camden. 

1865  Frederic  Gunton,  Magdalene  College  .  .        .  Camden. 

1866  Frederic  Gunton,  Magdalene  College  Camden. 

1873  Henry  Wace,  St.  John's  Collie     .  ...  Powis. 

1874  Henry  Wace,  St.  John's  College  .  ...  Powis. 
1 88 1  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  College  .  .  .  Powis. 
1896    Joseph  James  Rabnett  Bridge,  Gonville  and  Caius  College  Powis. 


BROWNE  MEDALS. 

1806  Thomas  Smart  Hughes,  St  John's  College 

1807  Thomas  Smart  Hughes,  St.  John's  College 
1 8 12  Marmaduke  Lawson,  St  John's  College  . 
1 82 1  Edward  Baines,  Christ's  College 

1823  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,^  St.  John's  College 

1824  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  St.  John's  College 

1824  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  St.  John's  College 

1825  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  St.  John's  College 

1829  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  Trinity  College    . 

1830  James  Hild3rard,  Christ's  College 

1830  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  Trinity  College 

1 83 1  James  Hildyard,  Christ's  College 
1 83 1  James  Hildyard,  Christ's  College 

1 83 1  James  Hildyard,  Christ's  College 

1832  James  Hildyard,  Christ's  College 
1832  James  Hildyard,  Christ's  College 

1842  William  George  Clark,  Trinity  College      . 

1842  William  George  Qark,  Trinity  College 

1843  William  George  Clark,  Trinity  College 

1844  James  George  Currey  Fussell,  Trinity  College 

1845  Henry  de  Winton,  Trinity  College 

1848  Henry  Carr  Archdale  Tayler,  Trinity  College 

1850  Philip  Perring,  Trinity  College   . 

1856  Edwin  Charies  Clark,  Trinity  College 

1857  Robert  Whiting,  Trinity  College 

1857  Arthur  Holmes,  St  John's  College 

1858  Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College 

1863  Henry  Whitehead  Moss,  St  John's  College 

1865  Frederic  Gunton,  Magdalene  College 

1866  Thomas  Moss,  St  John's  College 

1866  Thomas  Moss,  St  John's  College 

1867  George  Hanley  Hallam,  St.  John's  College 
1867  George  Hanley  Hallam,  St.  John's  College 


Latin  Ode. 
Greek  Ode. 
Latin  Ode. 
Epigrams. 
Latin  Ode. 
Greek  Ode. 
Latin  Ode. 
Epigrams. 
Greek  Ode. 
Greek  Ode. 
Latin  Ode. 
Greek  Ode. 
Latin  Ode. 
Epigrams. 
Greek  Ode. 
Latin  Ode. 
Greek  Ode. 
Epigrams. 
Greek  Ode. 
Epigrams. 
Greek  Ode. 
Epigrams. 
Greek  Ode. 
Epigrams. 
Ep^rams. 
Greek  Ode. 
Greek  Ode. 
Greek  Elegiacs. 
Latin  Ode. 
Latin  Ode. 
Greek  Epigram. 
Greek  Ode. 
Latin  Ode. 


1  R  H.  Kennedy'^  Latin  ode  was  selected  for  the  medal,  but  it  wat  not  awarded  to  him,  as, 
by  a  recent  Grace  of  the  Senate,  he  was  ineligible,  not  being  yet  in  residence. 
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1868  George  Honley  Hallam,  St.  John's  College 

1S69  Richard  Dacre  Hodgson,^  Trinity  College 

1870  Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,  St  John's  College 

1870  Charles  Dixon,  Gonville  and  Caius  College 

1 87 1  Charles  Dixon,  Gonville  and  Caius  College 
187 1  Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,  St  John's  College 

187 1  Edward  Branthwaite  Moser,  St.  John's  College 

1872  Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,  St  John's  Collie 
1872  Edward  Branthwaite  Moser,  St  John's  College 
1876  WUliam  Wallis  English,  St.  John's  College 
1879  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  College 
1^79  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  College 

1879  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  College 

1880  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  College 

1880  John  Cottam  Moss,  St  John's  Collie 

1881  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  Collie 
188 1  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  CoU^e 
1 88 1  John  Cottam  Moss,  St.  John's  College 
1 88 1  Harold  Comerford  Clarkson,  King's  College 

1885  Joseph  Robinson  Orford,  King's  Collie   . 

1886  Harold  Kennedy  St.  John  Sanderson,  Trinity  College 

1890  Frederick  James  Kittermaster,  King's  College 

1 89 1  Frederick  James  Kittermaster,  King's  College 
1891  William  Henry  Jacques,  Trinity  College    . 


Greek  Ode. 
Greek  Elegiacs. 
Latin  Ode. 
Greek  Epigram. 
Greek  Elegiacs. 
Latin  Ode. 
Latin  Epigram. 
Latin  Ode. 
Greek  Epigram. 
Greek  Epigram. 
Greek  Ode. 
Latin  Ode. 
Greek  Epigram. 
Greek  Ode. 
Latin  Ode. 
Greek  Ode. 
Latin  Ode. 
Greek  Epigram. 
Latin  Epigram. 
Greek  Epigram. 
Latin  Epigranu 
Greek  Elegiacs. 
Greek  Elegiacs. 
Latin  Epigram. 


PORSON   PRIZE.- 


1823  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy 

1824  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy 

1825  John  Hodgson 

1826  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy 

1829  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

1830  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

1 83 1  George  John  Kennedy 

1838  Thomas  Saunders  Evans 

1839  Edward  Meredith  Cope 

1841  George  Druce 

1842  George  Druce 

1 843  William  George  Clark 

1849  Francis  Kewley 

1850  William  Owen 

1851  George  Bentley  Morley 

1852  Samuel  Hawkesley  Burbury 

1853  Samuel  Hawkesley  Burbury 

1855  Edward  Lawford  Brown 

1856  Arthur  Holmes 


St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
Trinity  Collie. 
St.  John's  College. 
Trinity  College. 
Trinity  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
Trinity  College. 
Peterhouse. 
Peterhonse. 
Trinity  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
Trinity  College. 
St.  John's  College. 


1  Now  Arch«r-Hind. 

3  The  Ponon  Prize,  for  the  best  tran<Jation  into  Greek  verse  of  a  passage  from  some  standard 
English  poei,  was  originally  founded  in  1816. 
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1857  Arthur  Holmes 

1858  Arthur  Holmes 

1859  Robert  Whiting 

1 86 1  Charles  Edward  Graves 

1 861  Henry  Whitehead  Moss 

1862  Henry  Whitehead  Moss 

1863  Henry  Whitehead  Moss 

1864  Thomas  William  Brogden 
1867  Thomas  Moss 

1869  Richard  Dacre  Hodgson  * 

1870  Thomas  Ethelbert  Page 

1873  Henry  Wace . 

1874  Henry  Wace . 

1875  Henry  Wace. 

1877  Arthur  Frederic  Chance 

1879  Arthur  Frederic  Chance 

1880  Cecil  Hill  Garland 
1882  Owen  Seaman 

1885  Joseph  Robinson  Orford 

1892  Isaac  Frank  Smedley    . 


St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
Trinity  Cdlege. 
St.  John's  Collegpe  > 


£eqii. 


St  John's  CoU^e 
St.  John's  Collie. 
St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
Trinity  College. 
St.  John's  College,  sequ. 
St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
St.  John's  College,  sequ. 
Trinity  College. 
Trinity  College. 
St.  John's  College,  zequ. 
Clare  College. 
King's  College,  aequ. 
Pembroke  College. 


1807 
1809 
1810 
1810 
1812 
1827 
1828 
1832 
1832 

1833 
1836 

1841 

1842 

1843 
1844 
1851 

1859 
1861 
1862 
1891 
1894 


MEMBERS'  PRIZES.* 

John  Turner,  b.a.,  St.  John's  College 
Thomas  Smart  Hughes,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College 
Thomas  Smart  Hughes,  b.a.,  St.  John's  College 
William  Henry  Parry,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College 
Robert  Wilson  Evans,  B.A.,  Trinity  College 
Thomas  Williamson  Peile,  B.A.,  Trinity  College 
Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  b.a.,  St.  John's  College 
Horatio  Samuel  Nelson  Hildyard,  b.a.,  Peterhouse 
James  Hildyard,  b.a.,  Christ's  College 
James  Hildyard,  b.a.,  Christ's  College 
William  Gilson  Humphry,  b.a..  Trinity  College 
George  Nugee,  b.a.,  Trinity  College 
Thomas  Ramsbotham,  b.a.,  Christ's  College 
George  Nugee,  b.a.,  Trinity  College 
James  George  Currey  Fussell,  b.a.,  Trinity  College 
Henry  Carr  Archdale  Tayler,  b.a.,  Trinity  College 
Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  B.A.,  Jesus  College 
Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  b.a.,  Jesus  College 
Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  B.A.,  Jesus  College 
Thomas  Nicklin,  B.A.,  St.  John's  Collie     . 
John  Arnold  Nicklin,  B.  a.  ,  St.  John's  College 


Essay. 
Essay. 
Essay. 
Essay. 
Essay. 
Essay. 
Essay. 
Essay. 


Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin  Essay. 

Latin  Essay. 

Latin  Essay. 

Latin  Essay. 

Latin  Essay. 

Latin  Essay. 

English  Essay. 


Essay. 
Essay. 


1  Now  Archer-Hind. 

s  The  Members'  Prizes  were  originally  founded  in  i;^52.  They  were  four  in  number,  and  were 
awarded  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  were  not  of  sufficient  stancling  10  take  their  M.A.  degree. 
From  1837  to  1870  two  were  given  to  Undergraduates  and  two  to  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Since  1890 
only  two  prizes  have  been  given  each  year,  one  for  a  Latin  Essay  and  one  for  an  English.  They 
axe  open  to  all  members  of  the  University  under  the  standing  of  M.A. 
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CHANCELLOR'S  CLASSICAL  MEDALS 

181 1  Robert  Wilson  Evans,  Trinity  College 

1 8 16  Marmaduke  Lawson,  Magdalene  College 

1826  John  Hodgson,  Trinity  College     . 

1627  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  St.  John's  College 

1828  Thomas  Williamson  Peile,  Trinity  College    . 

1833  James  Hildyard,  Christ's  College  . 

1837  William  Gilson  Humphry,  Trinity  College    . 

1842  Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone  Munro,  Trinity  College 

1843  Edwin.  Hamilton  Gifford,  St.  John's  College 

1843  George  Druce,  Peterhouse 

1844  William  George  Clark,  Trinity  College 
1854  Samuel  Hawkesley  Burbury,  St.  John's  College 
1856  Edward  Lawford  Brown,  Trinity  College 
1858  Edwin  Charles  Qark,  Trinity  College 
1858  Alexander  William  Potts,  St.  John's  College 

1872  Richard  Dacre  Archer- Hind,  Trinity  College 

1873  Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,  St.  John's  College  . 
1876  Henry  Wace,  St.  John's  College  . 
1878  William  Wallis  English,  St.  John's  College 
1887  John  Lewis  Alexander  Paton,  St.  John's  College 
1889  Edwin  Joseph  Brooks,  St  John's  College 


ENGLISH  POEMS. 
1 81 7    Thomas  Smart  Hughes,  M.A.,  Emmanuel  College 
1858    Arthur  Holmes,  St.  John's  College 

1867  Thomas  Moss,  St.  John's  College 

1872    Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,  SL  John's  College     . 

ENGLISH  ESSAYS. 
1813    William  Henry  Parry,  St.  John's  College 
1845    George  Nugee,  Trinity  Collie 
1882    John  Spencer  Hill,  St.  John's  College 

THEOLOGICAL  PRIZES, 

1842  Mynors  Bright,  Magdalene  College 

i860  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  Jesus  College 

i860  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  Jesus  College 

1865  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  St.  John's  College 

1868  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  St.  John's  College 

1868  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  St.  John's  College 

1869  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  St.  John's  College 
1898    Charles  Travers  Wood,  Pembroke  College 


Junior. 

sequ. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Junior. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Junior. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

cequ. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Junior. 

requ. 


Seatonian  Prize. 
Chancellor's  Medal. 
Chancellor's  Medal. 
Chancellor's  Medal. 


Norrisian  Prize. 
Maitland  Prize. 
Maitland  Prize. 


Hebrew  Prize. 
Scholefield  Prize. 
Cams  Prize. 
Carus  Prize. 
Scholefield  Prize. 
Hebrew  Prize. 
Carus  Prize  »qu. 
Jeremie  Prize. 


BROTHERTON  PRIZE  FOR  SANSKRIT.^ 
1887    Walter  John  Purton,  b.a.     .  .        .     Pembroke  College. 

1  The  BratbertoB  Priia  for  Sanikrit  was  foonded  at  Corpus  Christi  Colk^  in  1874,  and  has 
been  open  from  the  iint  to  all  graduates  of  Cambridse  under  the  standing  of  M.A.  It  U 
awarded  once  in  three  years. 
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HONOURS   AT  OXFORD 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  UTERIS  HUMANIORIBUS. 


1828  Geoige  Henry  Sacheverell  Johnson 

1829  Herbert  Johnson 

1 83 1  Peter  Samuel  Henry  Payne 

1833  John  Gibbons  Longueville 

1833  Robert  Scott     . 

1833  Thomas  Frederic  Henney 

1833  William  Fletcher 

1837  Henry  Holden  . 

1838  Robert  Middleton  Dukes 

1839  James  Fraser    . 

1840  Edward  Bather 
1845  James  Riddell  . 

1847  George  Osborne  Morgan  . 

1853  William  Inge    . 

1865  John  Emilius  Lancelot  Shad  well 

1873  Arthur  Herman  Gilkes     . 

1874  Francis  Paget   . 

1878  Henry  Bernard  Hodgson 

1878  Robert  Forman  Horton    . 

1897  Aubrey  Trevor  I^wrence 


Queen's  College. 
Wadham  Collie. 
BaUiol  College. 
Wadham  College. 
Christ  Church. 
Pembroke  College. 
Trinity  College. 
Balliol  CoUege. 
Lincoln  College. 
Lincoln  College. 
Merton  Collie. 
Balliol  College. 
Worcester  College. 
Worcester  College. 
Christ  Church. 
Christ  Church. 
Christ  Church. 
Queen's  College. 
New  College. 
Christ  Church. 


FIRST  CLASS  IN  MODERATIONS, 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL. 


1852  William  Inge    . 

1853  Alfred  Beale  Rocke 
1861  John  Batten      . 

1863  John  Emilius  Lancelot  Shad  well 

1863  Joseph  Dunn  Lester 

1864  George  Sholto  Douglas  Murray 
1864  Robert  Edward  Williams 

1868  Charles  Edward  Benedict  Barnwell 

1869  James  Sculthorpe  Lewis 
1S70  Arthur  Herman  Gilkes 

1 87 1  Francis  Paget   . 

1872  Horace  Annesley  Powys 

1873  John  Henry  Onions 

1874  Samuel  Blackwell  Guest- Williams 

1875  John  Howard  Deazeley 

1875  Robert  Forman  Horton 

1876  Henry  Bernard  Hodgson 

1877  Charles  William  Sandford  Corser 


Worcester  College. 
Christ  Church. 
Balliol  College. 
Christ  Church. 
Jesus  College. 
Wadham  College. 
Jesus  College. 
Christ  Church. 
Christ  Church. 
Christ  Church. 
Christ  Church. 
St.  John's  Collie. 
Christ  Church. 
Exeter  College. 
Merton  College. 
New  College. 
Queen's  CoUege. 
Christ  Church. 
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1^77  John  Pugh  Cnnstoun 

1881  Griffith  Hartwell  Jones    . 

1883  Thomas  Edward  Pickering 

1885  Edward  Bell  Raper 

1891  Hugo  Sharpley 

1 891  Edward  Tudor-Owen 

1895  Aubrejr  Trevor  Lawrence 

1898  Charles  Edward  Dansey  Peters 

1898  Harry  Bevir  Vaisey 


Oriel  College. 
Jesus  College. 
University  College. 
Pembroke  College. 
Corpus  Christ]  College. 
Christ  Church. 
Christ  Church. 
Corpus  Christi  College. 
Hertford  College. 


FIRST  CLASS  IN  MATHEMATICS. 
FINAL  SCHOOL. 


1828    George  Henry  Sacheverell  Johnson 
X867    Cyril  Dodd 


Queen's  College. 
Merton  College. 


FIRST  CLASSy  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

1854  Edward  Long  Fox  .  ...  Balliol  College. 

1858  Thomas  Wolseley-Lewis  .  ...  Jesus  College. 

1893  Robert  Whitworth  Payne  .        .  Christ  Church. 

1896  Bertram  Henry  Bentley   .  ...  Keble  Collie. 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  MODERN  HISTORY  SCHOOL. 
1875    Horace  Annesley  Powys  .  .  .        .     St.  John's  College. 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  FINAL  SCHOOL  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 
1^3    John  Charles  Miles  .  ...     Exeter  College. 


UNIVERSITY  PRIZES. 
ENGLISH  POEMS. 

1846    George  Osborne  Morgan,  Balliol  College    . 
1856    William  Powell  James,  Oriel  College 


ENGLISH  ESSAYS. 

1838  Robert  Scott,  Balliol  College  . 

1846  Robert  Trimmer,  Wadham  College     . 

1 850  George  Osborne  Morgan,  Worcester  College . 

1852  Daniel  Trinder,  Exeter  College 

1852  James  Leycester  Balfour,  Queen's  College   . 

1855  Thomas  Clayton,  Trinity  College 


Newdigate  Prize. 
Newdigate  Prize. 


Denyer^  Theological  Essay. 
Chancellor's  Prize. 
Chancellor's  Prize. 
EUerton  Theological  Essay. 
Denyer  Theological  Essay. 
Chancellor's  Prize. 


^  Betweeo  1836  and  1863  two  prises  were  given  each  year  for  English  theological  essa^  fron 
the  Denyer  beaoest.  In  1863  a  statute  was  passed  by  which  the  Denyer  fund  was  jomed  to 
another  fund  given  to  the  University  in  1833  for  the  encoomgeBMnt  or  theology  by  Dr.  John 
Jdinson,  and  the  whole  amount  was  S'P''*^  ^  ^^  endowment  of  three  icholafsnips,  known  as 
the  Denyer  and  Jdinson  Theological  ScnolarBhipe. 
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LATIN   ESSAYS. 

1834  Robert  Scott,  Christ  Church  . 

1838  William  Dickenson,  Trinity  College 

1852  Henry  Parker,  Oriel  College  . 

1885  Griffith  Hartwell  Jones,  Jesus  College    . 

LATIN  VERSE. 

1832    John  Thomas,  Trinity  College 
1836    William  Dickenson,  Trinity  College 
1871     Francis  Paget,  Christ  Church 


Chancellor's  Price. 
Chancellor's  Priie. 
Chancellor's  Priie. 
Chaocellor's  Prize. 


Chancellor's  Prize. 
Chancellor's  Prize. 
Chancellor's  Prize. 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1829 
1830 
1830 
1831 
183 1 

1833 
183s 

1838 

1839 
1842 
1844 
X850 
1851 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1871 

1875 
1876 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARS. 

George  Henry  Sacheverdl  Johnson,  Queen's  College  .     Ireland  Scholar 
Edward  Massie,  Wadham  Collie  Ireland  Scholar. 

John  Thomas,  Wadham  College  Craven  Scholar. 

Charles  Borrett,  Magdalen  College  Ireland  Scholar. 

Peter  Samuel  Henry  Payne,  Balliol  College  Ireland  Scholar. 

Robert  Scott,  Christ  Church   .  ...     Craven  Scholar. 

Thomas  Brancker,  Wadham  College  ^    .  Ireland  Scholar. 

George  Henry  Sacheverell  Johnson,  Queen's  Collie    Mathematical  Sdiolar. 
Robert  Scott,  Christ  Church   .  ...     Ireland  Scholar. 

Edward  James  Justinian  George  Edwards,  b.a.,  Balliol 

College  .  .  Keonicott  Hebrew  Scholar. 

James  Fraser,  Lincoln  College  Proxime  accessit  to  Ireland  Scholar. 


Ireland  Scholar. 
Ireland  Scholar. 
Craven  Scholar. 
Hertford  Scholar. 
Eldon  Law  Scholar. 


James  Fraser,  Lincoln  Collie 

William  Basil  TickeU  Jones,  Trinity  College 

George  Osborne  Morgan,  Balli<d  College^ 

Thomas  Clayton,  Trinity  College 

George  Osborne  Morgan,  Worcester  College 

John  Emilius  Lancelot  Shadwell,  Christ  Church 

Proxime  accessit  to  Hertford  Scholar. 
John  Emilius  Lancelot  Shadwell,  Christ  Church 

Proxime  accessit  to  Ireland  Scholar. 
John  Emilius  Lancelot  Shadwell,  Christ  Church  Ireland  Scholar. 

John  Emilius  Lancelot  Shadwell,  Christ  Church  Craven  Scholar  seqa. 

Francis  Paget,  Christ  Church 
John  Henry  Onions,  Christ  Church 
John  H^nry  Onions,  Christ  Church 


Hertford  Scholar. 
Ireland  Scholar. 
Craven  Scholar. 


1  **  While  y«t  in  the  Sixth  Form  at  Shrewsbury  School." 
<  "While  yot  in  the  Sixth  Form  at  Shrewsbury  School.** 
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SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  THE  OPEN  COMPETITION 
FOR  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  INDIA 


1856  R.  Taylor 

i860  F.  W.  J.  Rees  . 

i860  E.  S.  Moseley  . 

i860  F.  H.  McLaughlin 

1861  Arthur  Yardley 

1863  C.  D.  Maclean  . 

1868  S.  H.  James 

1869  E.  B.  Steedman 

1870  C.  E.  Marindin 

187 1  W.  R.  Barry      . 
1871  G.  A.  Giierson 
1873  B.  G.  Geidt       . 
1876  S.  W.  Edgerlcy 

1879  E.  T.  Lloyd 

1880  H.  P.  Todd  Naylor 
1893  C.  R.  Roper     . 
1895  E.  E.  P.  Rose  . 
1898  C.  A.  H.  Townshend 
1898  C.  L.  Alexander 


FINAL 
BXAMINATIOK. 


1873  («t). 
1873  ("*)• 

1875  (8th). 
1879  (8th). 
1881  (and). 
i88a 

1894 
1896 


SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES   FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
ROYAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  WOOLWICH. 


1876 

H.  D.  Laffen.»t 

1895 

.    J.  P.  V.  Hawksley 

1882 

J.  de  C.  La&n. 

189s 

.     R.  G.  Ponsonby. 

1883     . 

.    E.A.  EdgeU.»t 

1897 

.     A.  W.  Stokes. 

1888 

J.  F.  W.Johnson.»t 

1898 

.     G.  P.  MacClcllan. 

1890 

.     H.  E.  C.  Cowic. 

1898 

.     A  M.  Twiss. 

1891 

J.  Grose. 

1898 

.    J.  M.  R.  Harrison. 

1894     . 

D.  Champion  Jones. 

1898 

B.  S.  Browne. 

*  Gained  the  Pollock  Medal  whUe  at  Woolwkh. 

t  Took  the  first  place  in  the  Woolwich  examination  for  commi:iMon»  in  the  Royal  Engineers. 
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NOTE  ON   THE   HONOUR   BOARDS 

The  list  of  names  commemorated  on  the  Honour  Boards  has  been 
printed  three  times. 

(i)  In  a  pamphlet  published  by  Adnitt  and  Naunton  in  1882, 
and  attributed  by  the  local  newspapers  at  the  time  to  the  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury. 

(2)  In  Adnitt  and  Naunton's  History  of  Shrewsbury  School, 

(3)  In  the  Lift  and  Letters  of  Bishop  Samuel  Butler,     Certain 

errors  occur  in  all  these  lists  which  it  is  desirable  to  point  out 

Those  which  are  due  to  the  Honour  Boards  themselves  are  marked 

with  an  asterisk. 

1831    James  Hildyard,  Christ's  Collie,  Cambridge. 

Davies  University  Scholar.*    (Davies  should  be  Battle.) 

1852    D.  Trinder,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Denyer*s  Theological  Essay.*    (Denyer  should  be  Ellertoa.) 

1852    J.  L.  Balfour,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

EUerton's  Theological  Essay.*    (Ellerton  should  be  Denyer.) 

1854  £.  L.  Fox,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

First  class  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos.*  (Omitted  on  Plonour  Boards.) 

1855  T.  Clayton,  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Prize  for  English  Essay.  (This  name  is  given  twice  over  in  all  three  lists  ) 

1864  C.  W.  Cooper,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Fourth  in  the  first  class  of  the  Natural  Science  Tripos.*    (Omitted  on 
Honour  Boards.) 

1865  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Craven  University  Scholar.*    (/Equ.  should  be  added.) 

1876    J.  VV.  Jeudwine,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Fourth  in  the  first  class  of  the  Law  Tripos.*  (The  year  should  be  1875.) 

1878  R  T.  Kemp,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Third  in  the  first  class  of  the  Law  Tripos.*    (The  year  should  be  1877. ) 

1879  H.  L.  Jones,  Gonville  and  Caius  Collie,  Cambridge. 

First  class  in  the  Natural  Sdenoe  Tripos.*    (The  year  should  be  1878.) 

1892    Thomas  Nicklin,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Members'  Prize  for  Latin  Essay.*    (The  year  should  be  189 1.) 

1895    J.  A.  Nicklin,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Members'  Prize  for  English  Essay.*    (The  year  should  be  1894.) 


INDEX 


Adams,  Ralph :  acddenoe  master,  205. 

Sir   Thomas:    Lord   Mayor   of 

London,  91. 

—  Dr.  William:  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  206,  207  ;  his  high  opinion 
of  Newling,  238. 

— —  Rev.  William:  second  master, 
a6i ;  resignation,  262,  263. 

Adeney,  Rev.  John:  elected  vicar  of 
Astley,  1 8a 

Albizzi,  Signor:  modem  languages 
master,  330. 

AUestree,  Richard:  89,  90;  pupil  of 
Meighen. 

Andrewes,  Rev.  Richard:  nominated 
by  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
but  refused  by  the  Corporation,  194; 
refuses  to  surrender  his  nomination 
to  the  mastership,  197;  his  death, 
205. 

Ashton,  Thomas:  appointed  as  first 
head-master,  4;  his  plays,  5,  17,  18; 
his  register  of  entries,  6 ;  acquainted 
with  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  8 ;  testimony 
of  Andrew  Downes,  12;  eminent 
pupils,  12-15;  his  suit  to  the  Crown 
and  the  indentures  of  Elizabeth,  17 ; 
his  high  reputation  with  statesmen 
and  Elizabeth,  21 ;  his  letter  to  Lord 
Burghley  concerning  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  22;  enters  the  service  of 
Walter  Devereox,  22;  his  letter  to 
the  Bailiffs,  24;  is  sent  bv  the 
Govenmient  to  Ireland,  ana  is  a 
mediator  between  Lords  Essex  and 
Leicester,  25;  again  sent  to  the 
Queen  with  a  letter  to  Lord  Essex, 
26;  legacy  from  Lord  Essex,  28; 
successful  remonstrances  with  the 
bailiffs,  28;  resignation  and  death, 
30;  his  ordinances,  35-37;  his  states- 
majtthip  and  wisdom,  44-46;  powers 

2   K 


reserved  to  him  for  making  orders 
for  the  school,  211;  super^ded  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1798,  258. 

Athletics:  house  competitions,  386, 
387;  the  May  Races,  411;  their 
history,  412. 

Atkys,  Richard :  assistant  master  under 
Ashton,  6;  his  information  against 
the  Romanisers,  53;  his  death  and 
funeral  after  26  years'  service, 

Atcherley,  Rev.  James:  pupil  of 
Hotchkis,  235 ;  head  master,  241 ; 
his  publication,  253;  decay  of  the 
school  in  his  time,  254,  255 ;  eminent 
pupils,  256,  257;  testimony  for  and 
against  him,  2^7;  resignation,  260; 
want  of  disdplme,  265. 

B 

Bailiffs,  The:  power  given  them  to 
appoint  schoolmasters  and  make 
orainances  for  the  school,  3 ;  Ashton's 
letter  to  them  complaining  of  their 
apathy,  24-26;  renewed  complaints, 
28,  32,  33;  their  differences  with 
A^ton  as  to  surplus  revenues,  31, 
32;  ordinances  accepted  by  them, 
33;  regulations  of  their  ordinances, 
35-37 ;  their  share  in  the  government 
of  Shrewsbury  School,  44, 45 ;  duties, 
etc.,  46;  vote  ^10  towards  the  plaj 
at  Whitsuntide,  49;  entertain  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  57 ;  Lawrence's  fare- 
well letter  to  them,  65,  68;  admit 
Meighen  to  the  head-mastership,  74 ; 
recommend  Gittins  to  be  third 
master,  79 ;  differences  with  Meighen 
as  to  the  appointment  of  a  curate  for 
St.  Mai^s,  100;  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  at  the  audit,  loi,  106;  refuse 
the  promotion  of  Gittins,  103;  for- 
cibly attempt  to  depose  him  and 
Jones,  104;  break  open  the  school 
chest,  108;  receive  a  Royal  letter 
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commanding  them  to  restore  Gittins, 
113;  Meighen  resists  them,  119; 
pension  Gittins,  130;  refuse  the 
College  nominations  to  the  head- 
mastership,  133-135;  install  Mr. 
Harding,  135 ;  office  of  Bailifib  sup- 
pressed, 143. 

Bailly,  William :  third  master,  78,  79. 

Baines,  Edward :  pupil  of  Butler,  268, 
269,  284,  311. 

Baker,  John:  second  master,  51,  52; 
propc«ed  by  the  Bailiffs  for  the  hoid- 
mastership,  but  declines,  68,  73 ;  his 
death,  102. 

Baldwin,  Sir  William:  counsel  to  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
"Oswald  Smith"  case,  195. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop:  condemns  and 
imprisons  Gittins,  105;  condemns 
Leach,  ill. 

Bandy,  John,  the  butler :  mistaken  for 
Dr.  Butler,  293;  appears  '*  to  dismiss 
the  assembly,"  315. 

Banister,  Sir  Robert :  pupil  of  Lawrence, 
62. 

Barker,  Richard:  pupil  of  Ashton,  12. 

Bateson,  William  Henry:  pupil  of 
Butler,  284,  291. 

Bather,  Rev.  Edward:  pupil  of 
Atcherley,  256. 

Beadon,  Sir  Cecil.:  pupil  of  Butler, 
288. 

**Beef  Row'*:  290,  291. 

Bennett,  Rev.  William:  vicar  of  St 
Mary's,  206. 

Benthall,  Cassius:  pupil  of  Chaloner, 
156. 

Bentham,  Benjamin :  pupil  of  Lawrence, 
67. 

Bentley,  T.  A. :  more  than  fifty  years 
French  master;  secretary  for  disci- 
pline, memorial  of,  375,  475. 

Betton,  Dr.  James:  curate  of  St. 
Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  159. 

Thomas:  friend  of  Chaloner,  151. 

Bishop,  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield : 
advice  required  by  Bailiffs  for  making 
ordinances,  3»  31 ;  consecrates  school 
chapel,  83;  consents  to  Meighen's 
pension,  8iS;  licences  proceedings 
against  Ralph  Gittins,  104 ;  writes  to 
them  in  favour  of  Mr.  Moston,  106 ; 
hears  the  accusations  against  Gittins, 
108;  proposes  pension  for  Gittins, 
130;   asks   St.    John's   College   to 


accept  Mr.  Harding,  135;  oonfirmt 
Mr.  Taylor's  appointment,  192;  and 
Mr.  Lloyd's  appointment,  221 ; 
powers  transferrea  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  258,  259;  makes  Dr. 
Butler  a  prebendary,  278;  power 
given  to  increase  the  subjects  taught 
and  the  fees  to  be  charged,  354,  355. 

Blakeway,  Rev.  Edward:  pupil  of 
Hotchkis,  236;  his  testimony  of 
Newling,  238;  his  manuscripts,  254 
and  passim. 

— —  Rev.  J.  B. :  pupil  of  Atcherley, 
256. 

Boating:  prohibited  by  Dr.  Butler, 
314 :  present  management,  386,  387 ; 
first  school  regatta,  398 ;  school  boat 
club,  400 ;  contests  against  Chelten- 
ham and  Bedford,  401 ;  University 
Blues,  402-404. 

Bourlay,  Mr. :  the  dandng  master,  415. 

Bowers,  Thomas :  pupil  of  Taylor,  9oa 

Brancker,  Thomas:  pupil  of  Butler, 
221,  303. 

Brickdale,  Rev.  John:  third  master, 
228. 

Michael :  mayor  of  Shrews- 
bury, 216;  introduces  Mr.  Podmore 
as  a  temporary  master,  222;  spends 
£\o  from  the  school-chest  in  estab- 
lishing Mr.  Ryder's  claims,  224, 227. 

Bromfield,  Mrs.,  "Brommy,"  the 
matron :  her  longest  word  and  nai've 
expression,  317. 

Bromhall,  Thomas :  friend  of  Chaloner, 
15a 

Bromley,  Edward:  his  oration  before 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  history,  51. 

Brooke,  James:  selected  as  master  by 
St.  John's  College,  127. 

Rev.  John:  third  master,  237; 

his  death,  342. 

Brougham:  his  bill  dealing  with 
"  endowed"  schools  and  Dr.  Butler's 
opposition,  276,  277. 

Brown,  Edward  Lawford:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  346. 

Browne,  Thomas:  school  bailiff,  99. 

Bruer,  Richard:  pupil  of  Lawrence, 
66,  67. 

Burbury,  Rev.  William:  assisttnt 
master,  350;  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Kennedy,  360. 

Bum,  Robert :  pupil  of  Kennedy,  341. 

Burton,  Thomas:  pupil  of  Piggott,  182. 
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Bntler,  Mn.:  F.  A.  Paley's  description 
of  her,  293. 

^—    Rev.     Thomas;    son    of    Dr. 
Butler,  291. 

Samuel:  elected  head  master,  260; 

is  prepared  for  difficulties  with  the 
second  master,  262;  difficulties  with 
Mr.'  Jeudwine,  263;  consults  Dr. 
James  about  the  management  of  the 
school,  264 ;  his  alleged  severity,  265 ; 
is  a  candidate  for  the  head-mastership 
of  Rugby,  266 ;  hisedition  ol Aeschylus ^ 
267;  takes  his  Doctor's  degree,  268; 
suppresses  an  ''epidemic  of  turbu- 
lence," 274,  275;  opposes  Mr. 
Brougham's  bill  and  tnes  to  make 
Shrewsbury  exempt,  276,  277  j  Arch- 
deacon of  Derby,  278;  eminent 
pupils,  279-282,  etc.;  stops  the 
thoroughfiu-e  through  School  Lane, 
289 ;  settles  the  Albrighton  case,  290 ; 
suppresses  the  "Beef  Row,"  291; 
receives  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
Princess  Victoria,  292;  difficulties 
with  Mr.  Jeudwine  about  the  pro- 
motion of  boys,  294;  reconciled  with 
Mr.  Jeudvdne,  295;  values  Mr. 
Ilififs  services,  299;  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
301;  last  Speech-day  and  parting 
presents,  302;  his  success  in  training 
scholars,  303;  his  advice  sought  by 
head  masters,  J04,  305;  system  of 
"  merit-money, '  306 ;  encouragement 
of  private  reading,  305;  accused  of 
cramming,  307,  308;  F.  A.  Foley's 
opinion,  30^;  absence  of  religious 
influence,  311;  aversion  to  football, 
313;  opposition  to  boating,  314; 
sermons,  311;  his  view  of  fighu 
amonf  the  bovs,  315;  his  likeness 
to  John  Bandy,  316;  the  public- 
house  sign,  32a 

Butterton,  George:  pupil  of  Butler,  286. 


Causton,  Abraham,  the  fortunate  youth : 
the  explosion  of  his  story  and  mythical 
wealth,  271-273. 

Chaloner,  Thomas :  elected  head  master, 
137;  bill  filed  against  him  for  mis- 
appropriation of  the  school  funds 
when  jf6co  was  lent  to  Charles  L, 
142,  143;  eminent  pupils,  147,  148, 
155-157;  friends,  149;  is  ejected  by 
the  Puritans,  153;  his  wanderings, 
161;  his  school  at  Birchall,  162; 
head  master  of  Market  Drayton,  163 ; 


difficulties  at  Hawarden,  164;  at 
Overton,  165 ;  offered  the  headmaster- 
ship  of  Ruthin  School,  166;  fiimily 
troubles,  167;  first  head  master  at 
Newport,  170;  his  restoration  to 
Shrewsbury,  188;  his  death  and 
burial,  190. 

Charles  L:  visits  Shrewsbury,  139; 
his  receipt  for  ;f  600  lent  to  him  from 
the  school-chest,  14a 

Chorusing  and  list  of  songs:  417,  418; 

suppre^ed  in  1875,  4i9> 
Churchyard,  the  poet :  his  testimony  of 

Shrewsbury  Soiool  and  Ashton,  17, 

18,  3a 

Chesney,  George  M. :  pupil  of  Moss, 

390. 
Clark,  Edwin  Charles:  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

—  William  George:  pupil  of  Kennedy, 
339i  340. 

Rev.  William:   selected  by  St 

John's  College  to  succeed  Lloyd  as 
head  master,  218;  his  history,  219. 

Cobbold,  Robert  Henry:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  336,  403. 

Cooper,  John :  pupil  of  Butler,  284. 

Cope,  Edward  Meredith:  Kennedy's 
pupil,  340,  341 ;  candidature  for  the 
Rcqg:ius  Professorship  of  Greek  at 
Cambridge,  360. 

Corbett,  Sir  Andrew:  acquainted  with 
Ashton,  5, 6 ;  recommended  by  Ashton 
to  Lord  Burghley,  23. 

Edward :  pupil  of  Meighen,  90. 

— —  John :  pupil  of  Meighen,  91. 

-^~  Reginald,  Recorder  of  Shrews- 
bury: his  application  for  a  free 
school,  i;  mentioned  in  Sir  Heniy 
Sidney's  letter,  10. 

Sir  Vincent:  pupil  of  Ashton,  13. 

Cotton,  Edward:  second  master,  178; 
supplies  the  head  master's  place,  187 ; 
offers  himself  for  the  post,  but  is 
refused,  191;  death,  192. 

Coyde,  John :  proposed  as  school  bailiff, 
98 ;  elected,  99. 

Cradock,  Edward  Hartopp:  pupil  of 
Butler,  285. 

Crawley,  Archdeacon :  pupil  of  Butler, 

281. 
Crewe,  John :  pupil  of  Ashton,  58. 

Sir  Randolph:  pupil  of  Ashton, 

58.  59. 

—  Thomas :  pupil  of  Ashton,  58. 
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Cricket :  arrangement  of  school  games, 
385 ;  the  school  cricket  ground,  408 ; 
results  of  matches,  409,  410;  '*01d 
Blues"  from  Shrewsbury  School,  411. 

Cumin,   Patrick:   pupil  of   Kennedy, 

343- 
Curzon,  Sir  Francis :  pupil  of  Ashton, 

14. 

D 

Dager,  A.:  candidate  for  Curacy  of 
St.  Mary's,  10 1. 

Darwin :  pupil  of  Butler,  2S3,  323. 

Davies,  Major-General  Horatio  Nelson : 
pupil  of  Kennedy,  346. 

Dawes,  Rev.  Thomas:  curate  of  St 
Mary's,  206. 

Dee,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Peterborough : 
pupil  of  Meighen,  88. 

Denning,  Stephen  Poyntc:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  346. 

Devereux,  Price :  pupil  of  Piggott,  183. 

Digby,  Robert:  pupil  of  Taylor,  198. 

Dinah,  the  matron :  joke  on  her  name, 
316. 

Douls,  f.#.,  fugs  and  douling:  319. 

Downes,  Professor  Andrew:  11 ;  his 
testimony  to  Ashton,  12. 

*— » Arthur  William:  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

346. 
-^'  Rev.  Jonathan :  pupil  of  Hotchkis, 

235. 
Druce,  George,  Q.c,  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

344. 
Drury,    Rev.    Henry:    consults    Dr. 

Butler  on  his  examination  system, 

304;  testimony  to  Dr.  Butler,  306. 

Duck  stealing:  312,  313. 

B 

Eaton,  Captain,  R.  N. :  pupil  of  Kennedy, 
346. 

Edmonds,  Sir  Qement:  pupil  of  Law- 
rence, 61. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Edward:  pupil  of 
Hotchkis,  235. 

Edwardes,  Hughe :  presents  the  petition 
for  the  school  to  King  Edward  VI.,  3. 

"  Election,"  The :  318,  319. 

English,  William  Wallis:  pupil  of 
Moss,  389. 

Emley,  Sir  Michael :  friend  of  Chaloner, 

149,  15a- 


Essex,  Earl  of:  reconciled  to  Lord 
Leicester  by  Ashton,  25;  Asbton 
conveys  a  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  him,  26;  legacy  to  Ashton,  27; 
visits  Shrewsbury  School,  75;  and 
hears  orations,  76 ;  his  second  visit,  77. 

Evans,  "  Ben,  of  the  Raven,"  151. 

Evans,  David,  <*  Black  Evans'*:  selected 
as  master  by  St.  John's  CoUeige,  1 27 ; 
a  familiar  nienci  of  Qudoner,  149; 
" in  charge"  after  Chaloner's  ejectioD, 
159;  his  history,  176,  177;  his  har- 
monious work  with  Pi^ggjott,  abUi^ 
and  learning,  177;  his  epitaph,  17& 

—  Robert  Wilson:  pupil  of  Batler, 
268,  269,  284,  311. 

Thomas  Saunders,assistant  master: 

"no  lynx-eyed  disciplinarian,"  350^ 

351. 
— —  William :  nominated  by  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  rejected  hj 
the  Bailif&,  134. 

Eyton,  John :  paid  to  keep  the  aehool,  4. 


Fanshawe,  Colonel  Thomas  Basil: 
pupil  of  Butler,  346. 

Fancy  dress  balls  at  the  Tercentenary 
celebration:  414;  instead  of  the 
annual  play,  415. 

Ferguson,    Richard    Saul;    pupil    of 

Kennedy,  345. 

Fleming,  James:   pupil  of  Kennedy, 

338. 
Fletcher,  William :  pupil  of  Butler,  2S7. 

Foorde,  Rev.  John,  catecbist:  84,  226; 
hb  death,  128. 

Football:  Butler's  opinioa  only  "fit  for 
butchers'  boys,"  313;  games,  etc, 
386;  interrupted  by  Kev.  A.  WUUs, 
404;  its  illegality,  405;  Shrewsbury 
playen,  406;  Old  Salopians  v.  Old 
Kugbeians,  405 ;  record  of  matches, 
407;  forbidden  attendance  at  the 
steeplechases,  419-421. 

Forster,  Richard:  friend  of  Chaloner, 
151;  school  bailiff  deposed  by  th9 
Puritans,  174. 

Eraser,  Bishop:  pupil  of  Butler,  281, 

319,  32^  375- 
France,  Francis:  pupil  of  Batler,  285. 

Fraunoe,  Abraham :  pupil  of  Lawrence, 
66. 

Fur/a  laconica:  309,  310. 
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Gibbons,  Francis:  pupil  of  Meighen, 

— — >  Fmnds:  solicitor  to  the  Corpom- 
tion,  194 ;  his  details  and  information 
about  the  "Oswald  Smith"  case, 
195.  196. 

— —  Richard:  mayor  of  Shrewsbury, 
141;  an  action  against  him  for  the 
loan  of  money  from  the  school-chest 
to  Charles  I.,  141-143. 

Gifford,  Edwin  Hamilton:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  337,  346,  350,  375. 

Gilkes,  Arthur  Herman :  pupil  of  Moss, 
3«9. 

Gittins,  Ralph:  third  master,  79;  pro- 
moted to  second  master  by  Meigken 
against  the  wish  of  the  Bailiffs,  103 ; 
attack  on  the  school  b^  the  Bailifis 
in  consequence,  104;  is  summoned 
before  the  High  Commission  Court* 
as  a  "dangerous  suspected  papist," 
104;  imprisoned  in  the  Gate  House 
at  Westminster  and  suspended  from 
all  teaching,  105;  allowance  given 
him  by  Meiehen,  106;  harbours 
Leach,  1 1 1 ;  (£arges  against  him  not 
proven,  113;  subscribe  the  Articles 
and  is  replaced  in  the  second  room, 
114;  unjust  charges  repeated  bv  the 
Commissioners,  119;  not  considered 
*'a  fit  person  to  teach,"  121;  takes 
Meighen's  work,  128;  b  pensioned 
and  resigns,  130;  gifts  to  the  library 
and  deadi,  131. 

Gleadowe,  R.  W. :  pupil  of  Butler, 
286. 

Governing  Body  of  Shrewsbury  School : 
370,  371;  decision  as  to  the  site  of 
the  new  school  buildings,  372,  373. 

Graves,  Charles  Edward:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  342. 

Gretton,  Rev.  F.  £. :  pupil  of  Butler, 
286 ;  his  description  of  Mr.  Jeudwine, 
296 ;  and  of  life  at  Shrewsbury  School, 
321. 

Greville,  Sir  Fulke:  at  Shrewsbury 
School  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  8; 
his  history,  9. 

Griffith,  Rev.  Evan,  "Grifiy":  assistant 
master,  298. 

Piers:    pupil   of  Meighen,   94, 

95. 

Gwatkin,  Rev.  Henry  Melville:  pupil 
of  Kennedy,  34ai 

2  K  2 


H 

Hackett,  Bishop:  refuses  to  accept  Mr. 
Cotton  as  head  master,  191 ;  ms  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Newport,  192. 

Hallam,  George  Hanley:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  347;  assists  him  with 
Latin  primer,  362. 

Hamilton,  George  Hans:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  336. 

Hanmer,  John:  pupil  of  Meighen,  87. 
— -  Meredith :  pupil  of  Ashton,  15. 

Harding,  Andrew:  temporarily  ap- 
pointed by  Meighen  to  the  second 
school,  105. 

-——John:  selected  by  the  Baili£&  to 
be  head  master  in  opposition  to  Sl 
John's  College,  cons<x)uent  litigation, 

134.  135- 
Hardy,  Gathome  (Lord  Cranbrook): 
pupil  of  Butler,  283,  284;  opens  the 
new  school  buildings,  374. 

Harries,  Richard :  pupil  of  Ashton,  20. 

Sir  Thomas:  pupil  of  Ashton,  13. 

Sir  Thomas:  pupil  of  Lawrence, 

59,  60. 

Harris,  G.  F. :  pupil  of  Butler,  287. 

Hugh:    bailiff  with  Mr.  Jones, 

breaks  open  the  school>chest,  108; 
Meighen  s  consequent  action  against 
them,  116;  their  case  and  success, 
116,  118,  122;  their  costs,  124. 

Sir  Thomas:  pupil  of  Chaloner, 

156. 

Harrington,  Sir  James:  first  cousin  of 
Philip  Sidney,  9,  14,  278. 

Hartshome,  Rev.  Henry:  pupil  of 
Butler,  293. 

Hatton,  Rev.  Alexander:  accidence 
master,  205;  third  master,  237; 
death,  241. 

Hawkshead,  John:  bailiff  with  Mr. 
WoUqr,  113,  114;  debt  of  Shrews- 
bury School  to  him,  115. 

Hawtrey,  Dr.  £.  C.  (head  master  of 
Eton):  consults  Dr.  Butler  as  to  his 
frequent  examinations,  304. 

Haynes,  Mr.  John :  second  master,  192; 
proposed  by  the  Mayor  and  declined 
by  Taylor,  193;  resigns,  194. 

Hayward,  Roger:  pupil  of  Piggott,  182. 

^—  Thomas,  son-in-law  of  Meighen : 
represents  Meighen  at  the  Miiool 
audit,  82,  128. 
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Headlam,  Thomas  Emerson:  papil  of 
Butler,  282. 

HeitUnd,  William  Emerton:  pupil  of 
Moss,  387. 

Hemans,  H.  W.:  first  editor  of  the 
Salopian^  384. 

Henney,  T.  F. :  assistant  master,  301, 

349. 
Herbert,  Richard :  pupil  of  Piggott,  183. 

Heylyn,  Rowland :  pupil  of  Lawrence, 

63. 
Hibbert,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.:  pupil  of 

Kennedy,  344,  371. 

Hildyard,  James:  pupil  of  Butler,  284, 
291. 

Higgins,  Edward,  pupil  of  Meighen: 
his  oration,  75. 

Higgons,  George,  bailiff:  his  disagree- 
ments with  Meighen,  98,  loo. 

Thomas :  pupil  of  Lawrence,  63. 

Sir  Thomas:  pupil  of  Meighen, 

92. 

Hill,  General  Sir  Thomas  Noel :  pupil 
of  Butler,  287. 

-  Richard:  pupil  of  Taylor,  197, 
198. 

Rev.  Rowland :  pupil  of  Newling, 

24a 

Hills,  Osmaiy:  pupil  of  Lawrence,  64. 

Holden,  Henry :  pupil  of  Butler,  286. 

Holmes,  Arthur:  pupil  of  Kennedy, 
34^.360. 

Hopton,  Arthur,  the  mathematician: 
pupil  of  Meighen,  93. 

Horde,  Richard:  pupil  of  Lawrence, 
66;  hisoradoni  75. 

Horton,  Rev.  R.  F. :  pupil  of  Moss, 

Hoskyns,  Chandos  W.,  takes  chair  at 
tercentenary  dinner,  352. 

Hotchkis,  Rev.  Leonard,  the  anti- 
quarian: second  master,  220;  head 
master,  221 ;  his  differences  with  the 
bailiffs  as  to  the  officials  at  St.  Maz^s, 
Shrewsbury,  222;  protests  agamst 
money  being  taken  from  the  sdbool- 
chest  for  Mr.  Ryder's  claim,  224,  225 ; 
questions  Mr.  Wingfield*s  appoint- 
ment, 225;  gives  separate  receipts 
for  the  payments  as  catechist  and 
head  master,  226, 227 ;  school  registers 
in  his  time,  229;  gifts  to  the  school 
library,  230;  character,  231 ;  defends 
school  interests  against  the  bailiffs, 


232 ;  opposes  Mr.  Wingfield's  petition 
for  an  increase  of  stipend  for  the  curate 
of  St.  Mary's,  233 ;  eminent  pupils, 
234-236. 

How,  Bishop  Walsham :  pupil  of  Keo- 

n«*y.  355.  376. 
Humphreys,    Humphrey,    Bishop    of 

Bangor :  pupil  of  Piggott,  183. 

—  Rev.  Thomas:  third  master,  242; 
second  master,  252. 

Hughes,  T.  S.:  pupil  of  Butler,  266, 
267,  284,  349. 

Humphry,    Rev.    W.    G.:     pupil    of 
Butler,  282 ;  his  opinion  of  Dr.  Butler, 

305. 


Inge,  Rev.  William  :  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

343.4". 
niff.  Rev.  Frederick:   senior  assistant 
and  house  master,  294,  299,  300. 

J 

Jackson,  F.  J. :  pupil  of  Moss,  391. 

Ralph:  accidence  master,    154; 

his  eift  to  the  school  library,   154; 
third  master,   178 ;  his  resignation, 

179. 
James,  Dr.,  head  master  of  Rugby: 
consulted  by  Dr.  Butler  about  points 
of  school  management,  263. 

Jeffrys,  Judge:  pupil  of  Piggott,  184, 
185. 

Jeudwine,  John :  elected  second  master, 
263 ;  his  differences  with  Dr.  Butler, 
263;  his  death,  293;  his  differences 
with  Dr.  Butler  as  to  the  promotion 
of  boys,  294;  reconciled  to  I>r. 
Butler,  295;  described  by  Revs.  F. 
E.  Gretton  and  Dr.  Kennedy,  296. 

Johnes,  Thomas:  pupil  of  Newling, 
241. 

Johnson,  George  Henry:  pupil  of 
Butler,  281. 

Henry:  third  master,  203;  refuses 

to  surrender  his  nomination,  204. 

^—  Samuel :  accidence  master,  241 ; 
third  master,  252. 

Jones,  Edward,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph : 
pupil  of  Piggott,  183. 

-^—  Ralph :  accidence  master,  39,  79, 
114,  126,  X46. 

— —  Rice :  pupil  of  Philipps,  220. 
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Jones,  Thomfts :  pupQ  of  NewUng,  239. 

— —  Sir  Thomas:  pupil  of  Meighen* 
90. 

—  Sir  Thomas :  coansel  to  St  John's 
College  in  the  *' Oswald  Smith  '  case, 

195. 

'William,   bailiff:  disagrees  with 

Meighen,  9i8,  100;  refuses  to  pro- 
mote Gittins  to  the  second  room, 
103,  104;  breaks  open,  with  Mr. 
Harris,  the  school  -  chest,  108 ; 
Meighen*s  unsuccessful  action  against 
him,  116,  118;  its  cost,  124. 

William    Basil,  Bishop   of   St 

David's:  pupil  of  Kennedy,  335. 

K 

Kennedy,  Benjamin  Hall :  head  master, 
325;  his  successes  and  friends  at 
Cambridge,  326;  takes  pupils  at 
Cambridge,  328;  assistant  master  at 
Harrow,  328;  intends  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  modem  languages  and  history, 
329;  makes  mathematics  part  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  school,  330 ;  intro- 
duces the  colltt[e  cap,  332 ;  decreasing 
numbers  in  his  time,  334;  gives 
evidence  before  the  Public  Soiool 
Commissioners,  345 ;  eminent  pupils, 
337-339;  address  presented  to  him, 
348;  new  ordinances  for  Shrewsbury 
School  in  his  time,  355-357 ;  elected 
Reeius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge, 360;  his  interest  in  women's 
education,  361 ;  his  publications,  362 ; 
his  ''strues,''  364;  causes  of  his 
success,  365, 366;  bis  character,  368; 
his  rules  for  the  runs,  395 ;  legidtses 
boating,  405 ;  his  memorial,  375. 

Mrs. :  368. 

Kent,  Duchess  of:  visits  Shrewsbury 
School,  291,  292. 

—  Roger:  the  first  accidence  master, 
39,  51 ;  his  death  and  burial,  79. 

Kilmorey,  Lord:  pupil  of  Chaloner,i5d 

King,  Sir  John :  counsel  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  '* Oswald  Smith"  case, 

»95- 

Kingsland :  the  site  of  the  new  school 
buildings,  373. 


Laflan,  Major  H.  D.,  R.B.:  pupil  of 
Moss,  390. 

Langley,  Sir  Henry :  pupil  of  Piggott, 
181,  182. 


Land,  Archbishop :  writes  to  the  bailifliiB 
as  to  an  increase  of  stipend  for  the 
vicar  of  Chirbury,  145 ;  and  for  the 
curate  of  St.  Mary's,  146. 

Laughton,  Rev.  R.:  appointed  curate 
of  St.  Mary's,  loo. 

Lawrence,  Thomas:  second  master,  6; 
head  master,  49 ;  flourishing  condition 
of  Shrewsbury  School  under  him,  50, 
65 ;  churchwarden  of  St.  Mary's.  52 ; 
his  liking  for  pageants,  54;  eminent 
pupils;  58-60,  66,  67;  pensioned, 
69 ;  his  death,  69. 

Lawson,  Marmaduke :  pupil  of  Butler, 
269. 

Leach,  Humphiv:  pupil  of  Lawrence, 
64;  harboured  by  Gittins,  104;  con- 
demned by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  1 10, 
III,  119;  his  history,  iii. 

Lee,  Sir  Humphrey:  pupil  of  Ashton, 

14. 
Sir  Richard :  friend  of  Chaloner, 

149. 
Leighton,  Sir  William :  pu[nl  of  Ashton, 

159. 
Levyson,  Sir  Walter :  pupil  of  Ashton, 

Lewys,  Andrew,  bailiff:  opposes  the 
promotion  of  Gittins,  103. 

Lewes,  Sir  Watkin :  pupil  of  Hotchkis, 

235- 
Leicester,   Lord:    reconciled  to  Lord 
Essex  bv  Ashton,  25 ;  visits  Shrews- 
bury School,  75 ;  and  hears  orations, 
76. 

Liddell,  Charles :  pupil  of  Butler,  288. 

Linwood,  Rev.  William:  assistant 
master,  349,  367;  objection  to  his 
orthodoxy,  348. 

Littledale,  Charles  St  George:  pupil 
of  Moss,  391. 

Littleton,  Edward:  pupil  of  Chaloner, 
148. 

Lloyd,  Rev.  Moses:  nominated  by 
Ilotchkis  curate  of  St.  Mar^s,  225  ; 
takes  action  to  establish  his  claim, 
226. 

—  Richard :  elected  head  master,  201; 
state  of  the  sdiool  in  his  time,  202 ; 
his  ecclesiastical  offices,  202 ;  has  to 
choose  between  the  head-mastership 
and  the  vicarage  of  Sellack,  203, 
215;  eminent  pupils,  206-208;  resig- 
nation, 215;  negotiations  with  the 
Corporation,  217. 
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Lloyd,  Rev.  Thomas  Bucknall:  pupil  of 
Kennedy  and  vicar  of  St.  Maxy's, 
337,  370,  403- 

Longden,  David :  the  first  school  bailifi^ 
98. 

Longley,  Rev.  C.  T.,  head  master  of 
Harrow:  consults  Dr.  Butler  as  to 
his  examination  system,  304;  con- 
gratulatory testimony  of  Dr.  Butler, 
307;  might  have  been  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Kennedy,  328. 

Luckock,  Herbert  Mortimer:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  338. 

Lutwich,Sir  Edward:  pupil  of  Chaloner, 
148. 

Lysons,  Sir  Daniel :  pupil  of  Butler,  287. 

Lyster,  Richard,  M.P.:  pupil  of  Lloyd, 

206. 
Sir  Thomas:  friend  of  Chaloner, 

153. 

M 

Mack  worth,  Humphry:  pupil  of 
Chaloner,  1 49,  152. 

Humphry :  pupil  of  Meighen,  92, 

93. 
—Captain  Humphry:  pupilof Ashton, 

14. 
Thomas:  pupil  of  Chaloner,  157. 

Maddox,  John,  K.c. :  pupil  of  Hotchkis, 

234. 
Mail,  Rev.  John:  selected  as  second 
master,   but    prefers    to    remain   at 
Bishop's  Stortlord  School,  222. 

Master  and  Seniors  of  St.  John's 
College,  The:  entrusted  with  the 
election  of  the  masters  of  Shrewsbury 
School,  38;  elect  Gittins  as  third 
master,  79 ;  nominate  Mr.  Evans  and 
then  Mr.  More  to  succeed  Meighen, 
134;  commence  litigation  to  establish 
their  right  to  "elect  and  send  masters 
to  Shrewsbury  School,"  135;  select 
Chaloner  as  head  master,  137;  changes 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  mayor, 
144;  elect  Mr.  Taylor  head  master, 
191 ;  ordinancesof  Shrewsbury  School 
affecting  their  right  to  appoint  masters, 
212,  213;  final  struggle  of  the  Cor- 
poration against  them  in  this  matter, 
215;  they  determine  to  go  to  law, 
216-218;  letter  to  the  Corporation, 

253. 
Matthewes,  Rev.  James:  third  master, 
252 ;  indignation  of  the  mayor  at  his 
appointment,  253. 


Matthewes,  Thomas,  bailiff:  refiises  to 
take  the  oath  at  the  school  audit, 
102. 

Matthewis,  Robert :  elected  third  master 
by  the  Corporation,  204. 

May,  Chief  Justice:  pupil  of  Butler, 
283. 

Maynwaring,  Arthur:  pupil  of  Taylor, 

199. 
— —  Sir  George:  pupil  of  Ashton,  13. 

Mayor,  Professor  J.  E.  B.:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  339. 

Meighen,  John:  entered  Shrewsbury 
School,  20;  elected  head  master,  73, 
74;  churchwarden  of  St.  Mary's,  74; 
receives  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
Leicester,  75;  new  school  buildings 
in  his  time,  78,  96;  commences  the 
school  library,  81 ;  his  sons  and  their 
history,  83 ;  the  chapel  dedicated,  83 ; 
is  pensioned,  86;  eminent  pufuls, 
87-93;  ^  ^^^  disagreement  with 
the  bidtiflb,  98;  is  unwilling  to  ap- 
point a  curate  for  St.  Mary's,  100; 
refiues  to  take  the  oath  at  the  school 
audit,  101 ;  contrary  to  the  bailifi, 
he  thinks  Gittins  fit  for  promotion  to 
the  second  room,  103,  104;  his  pay- 
ments to  Gittins  questioned,  105, 
118;  files  a  bill  in  chanoeiy  against 
the  bailiffs  for  breaking  open  the 
school-chest,  116,  117;  un&vourable 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  119, 
121,  122;  an  unexpected  verdict, 
125 ;  his  resignation,  129. 

—  Richard,  son  of  the  bead  master: 
a  bookseller,  he  helps  to  get  books 
for  the  school  library,  85. 

Melville,  David :  pupil  of  Butler,  282. 

Meredith,  Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Warter: 
pupil  of  Kennedy,  346. 

Montagu,  Rev.  Edward:  398. 

-^—  General  Horace:  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

346. 
MorgSLn,Right  Hon. Sir  George Osboi 

pupil  of  Kennedy,  343. 

—  Hugh :  pupil  of  Kennedy,  337. 
Henry  Arthur :  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

342. 

Moss,  Henry  Whitehead:  347;  head 
master,  309;  his  successfiil  adminis- 
tration, 370;  presides  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  school  buildings,  374; 
presented  a  swimming  bath  to  the 
school ;  eminent  pupils,  387-390. 

John  Cottam :  389. 
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Moston :  acts  as  substitute  for  Gittlns, 

106,  124. 
Moore,    Colonel    Samuel:     pupil    of 

Meighen,  93. 
Munro,  H.  A.  J.:  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

339,  363 ;  his  testimony  to  Kennedy, 

364. 
Korse,  Francis:  pupH  of  Kennedy,  338. 

Metcalfe,  Frederick:  pupil  of  Butler, 
285. 

N 

Nedeham,  Robert:  bis  oration  before 

Sir  Henry  Sidney,  57. 
Needharo,  Mr.  John :  friend  of  Chaloner, 

149,  152. 
Newling,  Charles:  pupil  of  Hotchkis, 
235;  head  master,  237;  Blakeway's 
and  Dr.  Adam's  opinion,  238;  his 
resignation;  eminent  pupils,  239,  240. 

Newport,  Sir  Francis :  pupil  of  Ashton, 

59. 
Sir  Rkhard:  139. 

Newton,  Sir  Charles  Thomas:  pupil  of 

Butler,  283. 
New  school  buildings.  The :  description, 

377,  378;  opening  ceremony.  374. 
Nevinsott,  Henry  W.:  pupil  of  Moss, 

390- 

O 

Oatley,  Sir  Adam :  pupil  of  Chaloner, 

155. 

—  Sir  Francis:  friend  of  Chaloner, 
149,  152. 

^ Mr.  Richard :  friend  of  Chaloner, 

149,  152. 

—  Sir  Richard:  pupil  of  Chaloner, 

155. 
Ogden,  Richard :  third  master,  154, 178. 

OliTcr,  John,  mayor  of  Shrewsbury: 
his  indignation  at  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Matthewes  as  third  master,  203, 
262. 

Owen,  Hugh:  qualifies  as  a  burgess, 
215;  the  Corporation  intend  to  install 
him  as  head  master,  216;  is  deposed 
after  an  action  brought  by  St.  John's 
College,  218 ;  de  ficto  head  master 
for  four  years,  219. 

—  Morgan,  Bishop  of  Lhmdaff:  pupil 
of  Meighen,  87. 

—  Robert,  the  Herald-at-Arms:  his 
history,  16;  his  arms  of  the  bailiffs 
given  tQ  the  school  library,  19,  246. 

—  Thomas :  pupil  of  Meighen,  91. 


Page,  T.  £.:  pupil  of  Kennedy,  assists 
him  with  his  Latin  primer,  362,  389. 

Paget,  Francis,  Dean  of  Christ  Church : 
pupil  of  Moss,  371,  387. 

Pantlers:  16,  17. 

Paley,  Frederick  Apthorp:  his  descrip- 
tion of  Mrs.  Butler,  293;  and  of 
Dr.  Butler,  308;  his  account  of  the 
religious  influence  of  Dr.  Butler,  311; 
and  how  Mrs.  Paley  mistook  John 
Bandy  for  Dr.  Butler,  her  brother- 
in-law,  316. 

Parr,  Dr.  Samuel:  his  opinion  of  the 
Shrewsbury  School  libiary,  242 ;  and 
of  Mr.  Atcherley,  255 ;  his  advice  to 
Dr.  Butler,  268;  present  at  Speech* 
day,  317. 

Parry,  Rev.  Humphrey :  second  master, 
228,  229;  his  resignation,  237. 

Paton,  J.  Lewis  Alexander:  pupil  of 
Moss,  389. 

Peile,  Thomas  Williamson:  pupil  of 
Butler,  285. 

Petition,  The,  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
hi  Hereford  Cathedral  to  Lord 
Burghley:  7,  51,68. 

Penry,  John,  the  Puritan:  pupU  of 
Ashton,  15. 

Phayre,  General  Sir  Arthur:  pupil  of 
Butler,  2S8. 

General   Sir   Robert:    pupil  of 

BuUer,  287. 

Philipps,  Rev.  Robert:  official  of  St. 
Mary's  and  head  master,  220;  his 
mastership  and  death,  220. 

Phillipps,  Ambrose,  the  poet :  pupil  of 
Lloyd,  206-208. 

Piggott,  Richard:  confirmed  as  head 
master,  1 59 ;  his  history,  1 73 ;  probably 
not  in  holy  orders,  174;  favourable 
testimony  from  Richard  Baxter  and 
Mr.  Tallents,  175;  David  Evans, 
his  colleague,  176;  eminent  pupils, 
181-184;  he  is  imprisoned  at  the 
Restoration,  186. 

Plays :  Ashton's  first  play  Tht  Passion 
of  Christy  5,  17;  the  Whitsuntide 
plays,  17,  18;  ;^io  voted  towards 
them*  19,  20;  the  play  in  1569,  48; 
Lawrence's  liking  for  pageants,  54; 
revival  of  the  play  in  1848,  415. 

Podmore,  Rev.  Ralph :  introduced  as  a 
temporary  master  by  Mr.  Brickdale 
the  mayor,  222. 
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Poole,  Colonel  Arthur  James,  c.B. : 
pupil  of  Kenaedy,  346. 

— '-  Richard:  recommended  as  head 
master  by  the  bailiffs,  133,  134. 

Potts,  Alexander  William:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  346. 

Powell,   Robert:    pupil   of   Chaloner, 

«54,  155. 

Powys,  Littleton:  pupil  of  Chaloner, 
Ib8,  189. 

-^—  Thomas:  pupil  of  Chaloner,  189, 
190. 

—  Thomas :  pupil  of  Hotchkis,  235. 

Preston,  George:  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

347. 

Price,  Daniel,  Dean  of  Hereford :  pupil 
of  Meighen,  89. 

— —  Rev.  Mansfield:  elected  second 
master,  222 ;  his  resignation,  228. 

»— ^  Rev.  Sampson:  preaches  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  chapel,  83; 
his  history,  89. 

—  Robert:  pupil  of  Taylor,  199. 
Pritchard,  Thomas :  pupil  of  Meighen, 

.   85. 

Public  Schools  Act:  359,  37a 

— •  Commissioners:  discredit  the 
system  of  *' merit  money'*  at  Shrews- 
bury School,  306;  Dr.  Kennedy's 
evidence,  345 ;  their  visit  to  Shrews- 
bury School,  357;  and  report,  358, 

359. 


Raikes.  Right  Hon.  Henry  Cecil :  pupil 
of  Kennedy,  344;  presents  tne 
memorial  against  the  site  for  the 
new  buildings,  372. 

Riddell,  Rev.  James :  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

341. 
Roderick,    Rev.    Richard:    pupil    of 

Chaloner,  157. 

Rowland,  Rev.  William  Gorsuch :  vicar 
of  St  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  352. 

— —  John :  accidence  master,  252. 

Rowley,  Thomas :  pupil  of  Butler,  286. 

•*R.S.S.H.,"  or  "Royal  Shrewsbury 
School  Hunt,"  description  and  his- 
tory, 393,  394;  Dr.  Kennedy's 
restrictions,  395. 

Ryder,  Thomas:  his  lease,  223,  224; 
;^io  paid  to  establish  his  claims,  225. 


Sacheverell,  Dr.:  his  visit  to  Shrews- 
bury, 205,  206. 

Sa/epian,  the  school  magazine :  384. 

Savile,   George :    pupil  of    Chaloner, 

147,  148. 
School   Chapel    and    Dr.    Kennedjf's 

memorial:  375;  first  service  in  it, 

376. 

Lane :  thorough&re  closed  by  Dr. 

Butler,  289. 

Scott,  Robert:  pupil  of  Butler,  281,  291. 

Rev.  Richard :  pupil  of  Atcherley, 

256. 

Seaman,  Owen :  pupil  of  Moss,  390. 

Sebrand,  a  Jesuit:  Roman  Catholics 
attempt  to  secure  the  head- mastership 
for  him,  201. 

Shadwell,  John  Emilius  Lancelot :  pupil 
of  Kennedy,  343. 

Sheepshanks,  Thomas:  pupil  of  Butler, 
286. 

Shilleto,  Richard :  pupil  of  Butler,  285 ; 
his  el^iacs,  314. 

Shrewsbury  School :  charter  and  endow- 
ments, 3 ;  county  fiimilies  represented, 
7>  153;  ''the  best  filled  school  in  all 
England,"  12,  8^,  251;  scholarships 
and   entrance    fees    at    Shrewsbury 
School.   37,   43;   school  hours  and 
requirements  for  new  boys,  40,  42; 
the  threefold  government  of  Shrews* 
bury    School,    44;    schawl    lists    in 
Lawrence^s  time,   50;  prosperity  of 
the  school  under  him,  51,  65;  school 
prayers,  71 ;  notable  visitors,  75 ;  new 
Duildings,   78;    library,   81;    school 
entries,  86 ;  account  of  the  foundation 
endowments,  ordinances  and  build- 
ings, 97;  the  school-chest,  loi,  116, 
136;  the  right  to  appoint  masters  to 
the  school  contested  by  the  bailifb, 
136;  visit  of  Charles  I.,  139;  the 
state  of  the  school  disturbed  by  the 
civil  wars,  161 ;  injured  fay  litigation, 
I94»  195;  the  action  of  the  bailifls 
with  regard  to  Shrewsbury  School, 
211,  212;  Dr.  John  Taylor  bequeaths 
his  library,  242 ;  the  library,  244,  245, 
250;  decayed  condition,  257;  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1798,  258,  259;  Ux 
discipline,    265;    an    "epidemic    of 
turbulence."  274;  Dr.  Butler  asserts 
its  claims  as  a  ** public  school"  to 
be  exempted  from  Mr.  Brougham's 
bill,  277;  successes  under  Dr.  Butler, 
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280,  303 ;  the  testimony  of  the  Public 
School  Commission,  2S4;  educational 
influence  exercised  bv  its  pupils,  285, 
286 ;  visit  of  the  Ducness  of  Kent  and 
Princess  Victoria,  291 ;  the  half-yearly 
examinations,  304;  '*  merit  money," 
306  i/uria/aconicaf  ^10;  duckstealing, 
313;  football  not  encouraged,  313; 
nor  boating,  314;  the  election,  319; 
''almost  Spartan  roughness,"  319; 
characteristics,  322,  323;  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy's affection  for  the  school,  328; 
French  and  mathematics  made  a 
regular  part  of  the  teaching,  329, 
330;  Kennedy's  successful  rule,  333; 
adverse  influences  on  the  numbers, 
334 ;  visit  of  the  Public  School  Com- 
missioners,  335;    the    tercentenary, 

35'.  352;  new  scheme,  353-355; 
recommendations  made  by  the  Public 
School  Commissioners,  357 ;  successes 
under  Rev.  H.  W.  Moss,  370;  the 
governing  body,  371;  choice  of  site 
for  the  new  school  buildings,  372, 
373;  the  opening  ceremony,  374, 
375;  chapel,  375;  description  of  the 
buildings  and  school  life,  377,  378, 
et& 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry:  Lord  President  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales,  8,  9 ;  his  letter 
to  his  son  Philip,  10 ;  friend  of  Ashton, 
23;  he  visits  Shrewsbury  and  hears 
orations,  54,  55,  57. 

Sir  Philip:  admitted  with  Fulke 

Greville  to  Shrewsbury  School,  6; 
his  history,  6,  7 ;  his  &ther*s  letter  to 
him,  9,  la 

—  Sir  Thomas:  pupil  of  Lawrence, 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  65;  his 
oration,  66,  76. 

Skytes,  i,e,,  day-boys:  3191 

Sladen,  Sir  Charles:  pupil  of  Butler, 

28& 

Sladen,  Major-General  John  Robert: 
pupil  of  Kennedy,  34a 

Smith,  Rev.  Oswald :  installed  as  second 
master  by  the  Corporation,  against 
the  nominee  of  St.  John's  Cc^lege, 
194;  his  death,  205. 

Spurstow,  Hugh :  accidence  master,  103; 
his  death,  154. 

Starkie,  William  Joseph  Myles:  pupil 
of  Moss,  388. 

Stevens,  Thomas:  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

337. 
Stringer,  Philip:  the  first  boy  in  the 

school  list  for  1562,  6,  2a 


Studley,  Andrew:  elected  in  place  of 
Gittins,  123,  126. 

John,  bailiff:  refused  the  oath  at 

the  school  audit,  102. 

Peter:  friend  of  Chaloner,  149. 

Sweating  sickness:  3;  visited  Shrews- 
bury and  broke  up  the  school,  81. 


Tallents,  Rev.  Francis,  curate  of  St« 
Mary's :  his  testimony  for  Mr.  Piggott, 
175;  imprisoned  at  the  Restoration, 
186. 

Tarporley,  Nathaniel,  the  astronomer: 
pupil  of  Ashton,  60. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Andrew:  pupil  of 
Chaloner,  157;  elected  head  master 
by  St.  ^ohn^  College,  191 ;  opposes 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Haynes  for  second 
master,  192;  his  indiscretion,  193; 
eminent  pupils,  197-199;  his  secret 
resignation,  201. 

John:  third  master,  179,  205,  208. 

Dr.  John,  "  Demosthenes  Taylor": 

208;  friend  of  Hotchkis,  231;  gives 
his  library  to  the  school,  242,  25a 

—  Silas:  pupil  of  Chaloner,  155. 

Tench,  Rowland:  his  evidence  about 
the  loan  to  Charles  L,  142,  143. 

—  Rev.  Rowland:  second  master 
and  curate  of  Astley,  202-205;  ^ 
resignation,  220. 

Tercentenary  of  Shrewsbury  School: 
351.  352. 

Thomas,  Dr.  John,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury :  pupil  of  Lloyd,  206,  207. 

—  Bishop  Mesac:  pupil  of  Butler, 
281. 

Thomson,  Archbishop :  pupil  of  Butler, 
280. 

Thring,  Rev.  Godfrey:  pupil  of  Kennedy, 
339. 

—  Lord :  pupil  of  Kennedy,  344, 371. 

Tomkys,  Master :  preaches  before  Lord 
Leicester,  76;  his  history,  77,  109. 


Vanghan,  Arthur:  third  master,  228. 

William:  friend  of  Chaloner,  152. 

Victoria,   Princess:  visits   Shrewsbury 
School,  291,  292. 

Volunteer  Corps  of  Shrewsbury  School 
in  1803  and  i860,  414. 
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Walthall,  Samuel:  proposed  as  second 
master,  1 93. 

Waring,  Edward,  M.D. :  pupil  of 
Hotchkis,  334. 

Waters,  Edward :  pupil  of  Meighen,  91. 

Watkins,  Henry  William:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  336. 

Weaver,  Richard :  pupil  of  Taylor,  20a 

Weld,  George:  pupil  of  Chaloner,  148. 

Welldon,  Rev.  James  Ind:  second 
master,  297,  350. 

Weston,  Simeon,  bailiif:  136;  a  fiiend 
of  Chaloner,  150. 

Weyraan,  Stanley  John :  pupil  of  Moss, 

3»9. 
Webster,  Richard :  pupil  of  Lawrence, 

66. 

Whichcote,  Sir  Jeremy:  pupil  of 
Meighen,  91. 

Whitley,  Charles:  pupil  of  Butler,  280. 

Whitaker,  George  Herbert:  pupil  of 
Kennedy,  338. 

Wilbraham,  Sir  Roger:  pupil  of 
Lawrence,  67. 

Wild,  George:  pupil  of  Ashton,  13. 

Williams,  "Speaker" :  pupttof  Piggott, 
181. 

Williams,  Thomas:  pupil  of  Butler,  282. 

Willis,  Rev.  Arthur:  assistant  master, 
331;  **fu5Cutetin/uscoconsptcundus 
equo"  298. 


Wilson,  Coksnel  Charles  TownalieBd: 
pupil  of  Kennedy,  3416^ 

Wingfield,  Rev.  Benjamin:  curate  of 
St.  Mary's,  202;  nominated  by  the 
Corporation,  225;  consequent  diffi- 
culties, 203 ;  asks  for  an  increase  of 
salary,  232,  233. 

-^-  Rev.  Borlase:  pupil  of  Hottiikis, 

— ^  Rev.  John :  pupil  of  Hotchkis»  335. 
*—  Rowland :  pupil  of  HotchkiSy  S35. 
Winton,  Henry  de :  pupil  of  Kennedy, 

337. 
WoUey,  Edward :  pupil  of  Meighen,  87. 

Thomas,  bailiff:  113,  114. 

Wright,  Robert:  tutor  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  28. 

Wrottesley,  Walter:  pu^nl  of  Chaloner, 

148. 

W^charley,  Daniel:  his  suit  for  an 
increase  of  the  curate's  stipend,  209; 
his  death,  2  to. 

Walker,  John  Russell:  pupil  of  Keonedy, 

337. 
Weguelin,  T.  M. :  pupil  of  Butler,  288. 

Wylton,  Thomas :  first  assistant  master 
under  Ashton,  6;  date  of  bis  resig- 
nation,  48. 


Yardley,  Sir  William :  pufMl  of  Butler, 
2i$8. 

Yate,  Lieut. -Colonel  Edward,  c.s.x. : 
pupil  of  Kennedy,  346. 
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Travel  and  Adventure 

NORTHWARD:  OVER  THE  GREAT  ICE.  By  R.  E. 
Peary.  With  over  800  Illustrations,  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Troo 
Volumes.     Royal  %vo,     32^.  ntt. 

In  this  important  work  Lieutenant  Peary  tells  the  story  of  his  travels  aad  adven- 
tures in  the  Arctic  regions.  His  extraordinary  sledge  journey  and  his  experiences 
among  the  Eskimos  are  fully  described,  and  this  book  is  a  complete  record  of  his 
Arctic  work,  for  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  tnis  year  awarded 
him  their  Gold  Medal. 

The  fact  that  Lieutenant  Peary  is  about  to  start  on  a  determined  effort  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  lends  a  special  interest  to  this  book. 

THROUGH  ASIA.  By  Sven  Hedin.  With  over  250  Illustra- 
tions from  Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  10  Maps. 
Two  volumes.     Royal  %vo,     361.  neL 

In  this  book  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  the  distinguished  Swedish  explorer,  describes  his 
four  years'  experiences  and  his  extraordinary  adventures  in  Central  Asia.  Dr. 
Hedin  is  an  accomplished  artist,  and  his  drawings  are  full  of  vigour  and  interest. 

In  adventurous  interest  and  substantutl  results  in  various  departments  of  know- 
ledge, Dr.  Hedin's  journey  will  bear  comparison  with  the  travels  of  the  great 
explorers  of  the  past,  from  Marco  Polo  downwards. 

The  Gold  Medals  of*  the  Ro3^  Geographical  Society  and  of  the  Russian  Geographical 
Society  have  been  conferred  upon  him  for  this  journey. 

THE  HIGHEST  ANDES.  By  E.  A.  FitzGerald.  With 
40  Illustrations,  10  of  which  are  Photogravures,  and  a  Large  Map. 
Royal  Svo.     30J.  nel. 

Also,  a  Small  Edition  on  Handmade  Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies, 

A  narrative  of  the  highest  climb  yet  accomplished.  The  illustrations  have  been 
reproduced  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  book,  in  addition  to  its  adventurous 
interest,  contains  appendices  of  great  scientific  value. 

CHITRAL  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  By  Sir  G.  S.  Robert- 
son, K.  C.  S.  I.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  Svo. 
21s,  net. 

Sir  George  Robertson,  who  was  at  the  time  British  Agent  at  Gilgit,  has  written 
the  story  of  Chitral  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  actually  besieged  in  the  fort. 
The  book  is  of  considerable  length,  and  has  an  Introductory  part  explaining 
the  series  of  events  which  culminated  in  the  famous  siege ;  also  an  account  m 
Ross's  disaster  in  the  Koragh  defile,  the  heroic  defence  of  Rsshun,  and  Kelly's 
great  march.  It  has  numerous  illustrations — plans,  pictures  and  portraits — and  a 
map,  and  will  give  a  connected  narrative  of  the  stirring  episodes  on  the  Chitral 
frontier  in  1895. 
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TWENTY  years  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST.     By  A.  Hulme 
Beaman.     With  Portrait.     Demy  %vo,     lOf.  6</. 

A  personal  narrative  of  experiences  in  Syria,^  Egypt*  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States, 
including  adventures  in  the  Lebanon,  dining  the  bombardment  of  Alexandra,  the 
first  Egyptian  Campaign,  the  Donogla  Expedition,  the  Cretan  Insurrection,  etc 

The  book  aliso  contains  several  chapters  on  Turkey,  its  people  and  its  Sultan. 


Theology 


DOCTRINE  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  By  HASTINGS  Rash- 
DALL,  M.  A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo, 
6s. 

This  volume  consists  of  twenty  sermons,  preached  chiefly  before  the  University  of 
Oxford.  They  are  an  attempt  to  translate  into  the  laDjg^uage  of  modem  thought 
some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Christian  theology  and  ethics, 

CLOVELLY  SERMONS.  By  William  Harrison,  M.A.,  late 
Rector  of  Clovelly.  With  a  Preface  by  Lucas  Malet.  CroTvn  Svo. 
y.  6d. 

A  volume  of  Sermons  by  a  son*in-law  of  Charles  Kingsley. 

APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY :  As  Illustrated  by  the  Epistles 
of  S.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  By  H.  H.  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  All  Souls',  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 


1)anM>ooftB  ot  JLbcolom. 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 

London. 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  late  Principal  of  Wells  Theological  College.  Revised 
and  Cheaper  Edition  in  One  Volume,    Demy  Svo.     I2s.  6d, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CREEDS.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.    Demy  Sv<?.     los,  6d. 

JLbc  Cburcbman^0  Xibrari?* 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,.  B.D. 

A  series  of  books  by  competent  scholars  on  Church  History,  Institu- 
tions, and  Doctrine,  for  the  use  of  clerical  and  lay  readers. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  HERE  AND  HERE- 
AFTER. By  Canon  Wintbrbotham,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.B. 
Crown  Svo.     y,  6d. 
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Offotb  Commentarfed* 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 

Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the 

University  of  Oxford. 

Messrs.  Mbthuen  propose  to  issue  a  series  of  Commentaries  upon  such 
Books  of  the  Bible  as  still  seem  to  need  further  explanation. 

The  object  of  each  Commentary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret 
the  author's  meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not 
deal,  except  very  subordinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or 
philology ;  but  taking  the  English  text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their 
basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a  hearty  acceptance  of  critical  principles 
with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  It  is  hopcxl  that  in  this  way  the  series 
may  be  of  use  both  to  theological  students  and  to  the  clergy,  and  also  to 
the  groMring  number  of  educated  laymen  and  laywomen  who  wish  to  read 
the  Bible  intelligently  and  reverently. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.     Demy  8w.     6s, 

JLbc  Xibrars  ot  Devotion. 

PoU  Sivo.     Cloth  2s, ;  leather  2s.  6d,  net, 
NEW  VOLUMES. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE. 
By  William  Law.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Analysis,  and 
Notes,  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Pott  Svo. 

A  BOOK   OF   DEVOTIONS.    By  J.  W.  Stanbridge,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  St. 

John's  College,  Oxford.     Pott  Svo. 

This  book  contains  devotions,  Eucharistic,  daily  and  occasionaj,  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Church,  sufficiently  diversified  for  those  who  possess  other 
works  of  the  kind.  1 1  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  in  private  and  public  worship, 
and  is  in  harmony  with  the  thoughts  of  the  best  Devotional  writers. 

History  and  Biography 

MEMOIRS  OF   ADMIRAL  THE  RIGHT  HONBLE.  SIR 

ASTLEY   COOPER  KEY.     By  Vice-Admiral  P.   H.   Colomb. 

With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo.     i6s. 

This  life  of  a  great  sailor  throws  a  considerable  light  on  the  evolution  of  the  Navy 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Svo,  gilt  top.  Ss.  6d. 
each.     Crown  Svo.    6s.  each.     Vol.  VI. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
THE  Present  Day.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illus- 
trated,   In  Six  Volumes.     Crorwn  8zv.     6j.  eack. 

Vol.  IV.  ROMAN  EGYPT.    J.  G.  Milne. 

Vol.    V.  THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

THE  CANON  LAW  IN  ENGLAND.    By  F.  W.  Maitland, 

LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University 

of  Cambridge.     Royal  %vo.     Js,  6d, 

A  volume  of  Essays  on  the  History  of  the  Canon  Law  in  England.  These  Essavs 
deal  chiefly  wiu  the  measure  of  authority  attributed  in  medieval  England  to  the 
papal  law-books,  and  one  entitled  (z)  William  Lyndwood,  (a)  CAurck,  State  and 
Decretals,  (S>  William  of  Drogkeda  and  the  Universal  Ordinary,  (4)  Henry  11. 
and  the  Criminous  Clerks^  (5)  Execrabilis  in  the  Common  PuaSy  and  (6)  The 
Deacon  and  ihelewess, 

A  HISTORY  OF  SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  By  G.  W. 
Fisher,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master.  With  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.     Js.  6d, 

A  HISTORY  OF  WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  By  J.  Ser- 
geant, M.A.,  Assistant  Master.  With  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8v^.     7^.  6^. 

ANNALS  OF  ETON  COLLEGE.  By  W.  Sterry,  M.A. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d. 


General  Literature 


THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.    By  John  Bunyan.    Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.    With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.     Crozvn  Svo.    6s. 
This  book  contains  a  long  Introduction  by  Mr.  Firth,  whose  knowledge  of  the  period 
is  unrivalled  ;  and  it  is  lavishly  illustrated. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  HOME.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.    With 

Numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations.     Crotun  Svo.    6s. 
This  book  describes  the  life  and  environment  of  an  old  English  family. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND    ITS    COLLEGES.      By  A.   Hamilton 
Thompson.    With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.    Pott  Svo.     Cloth, 
y.     Leather,  4J. 
Thts  book  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Wells's  very  successful  book, '  Oxford  and  its  Colleges.' 

UNIVERSITY   AND   SOCIAL   SETTLEMENTS.      By   W. 
Reason,  M.A     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  [^Social  Question  Series. 

DANTE'S  GARDEN.     By  Rosemary  Cotes.    With  a  frontis- 
piece   Fcap.  Svo.    3J.  6d, 

An  account  of  the  flowers  mentioned  by  Dante,  with  their  legends. 

READING   AND    READERS.      By   Clifford    Harrison. 

Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 
A  little  book  of  principles  and  hints  by  the  most  distinguished  of  living  reciters. 

VENTURES  IN  VERSE.   By B.  J. Williams.   Cr.Svo.  y  6d. 
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VOLUMETRIC    ANALYSIS.     By  J.  B.    RussELL,   Science 
Master  at  Burnley  Grammar  School.     Crown  Svo,     is. 
A  small  Manual,  containins  all  the  necessary  rules,  etc.,  on  a  subject  which  has 
hitherto  Only  been  treated  in  expensive  volumes. 

A  KEY  TO  STEDMAN'S  EASY  FRENCH   EXERCISES. 
By  G.  A.  SCHRUMPF.     Crown  Svo.     y.  net, 

A  SHORTER   GREEK   PRIMER.      By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo,     is.  6d. 
A  book  which  contains  the  elements  of  Accidence  and  Syntax. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.    By  F.  C  Webber.    With 
many  Illustrations.     Crown  %vo.     3^.  td. 

[^Hartdbooks  of  Technology. 
A  Manual  for  technical  classes  and  self-instruction. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.     By  Sidney  H.  Wells.    Illus- 
trated.    Crown  Svo.     y.  6d.  [Handbooks  of  Technology, 

A    CLASS-BOOK    OF    DICTATION    PASSAGES.    By  W. 
Williamson,  M.A     Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 

The  passages  are  culled  from  recognised  authors,  and  a  few  newspaper  passages  are 
included.  The  lists  of  appended  words  are  drawn  up  mainly  on  the  principle^  of 
comparison  and  contrast,  and  will  form  a  repertoire  of  over  aooo  words,  embracing 
practically  all  the  difficulties  felt  by  the  pupil. 

AN  ENTRANCE  GUIDE  TO  THE  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS.    By  Henry  Jones.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 

[Commercial  Series. 


Byzantine  Texts 


Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  at 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

EVAGRIUS.     Edited  by  PROFESSOR  LifeON  Parmentier  of 
Li^ge  and  M.  Bidez  of  Gand.     Demy  Svo, 


Cheaper  Editions 


BRITISH    CENTRAL  AFRICA.    By  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, 
K.C.B.     With  nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six  Maps. 
/Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  ^o.     21s.net. 
*  The  book  is  crowded  with  important  information,  and  written  in  a  most  attractive 
style  ;  it  is  worthy,  in  short,  of  the  author's  established  reputation.' — Standard. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    With 

an  Etched  Portrait  by  William  Strang,  and  other  Illustrations. 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.     6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by  H.C.  Beeching, 
M.A.,  and  Illustrated  by  Walter    Crane.       Cheaper   Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  top.     31.  id. 
A  collection  of  the  best  verse  inspired  by  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  day. 
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LYRA  SACRA  :  An  Anthology  of  Sacred  Verae.    Edited  by  H. 
C.  Bebching,  M.A.  Cheaper  Edition,   Crtmrn^o,  Buckram.  ^,6d, 
'  A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a  lofty  standard  of  excellence.'— 7Viw««. 

Fiction 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG.    By  Gilbert  Parker, 

Author  of  *  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.'     Crown  Svo,    6s. 
A  romance  of  1798. 

THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER.     By  GEORGE  GiSSiNG,  Author 

of  *  Demos,'  *  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,'  etc.     Croum  %vo.    6s. 
THE   COUNTESS  TEKLA.      By  ROBERT  Barr,  Author  of. 

*  The  Mutable  Many.'    Crown  Svo.    6s, 
A  historical  romance. 

THINGS    THAT    HAVE    HAPPENED.     By    Dorothea 

Gerard,  Author  of  •  Lady  Baby,*  •  Orthodox,'  etc.    Crown  %vo.    6s. 

DOMITIA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  *The  Broom 

Squire,'  etc.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
A  romance  of  imperial  Rome. 

FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE  WEST.    By  Jane  Barlow, 
Authorof  *  Irish  Idylls,* '  A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories,'  etc.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

TO  ARMS  !    By  Andrew  Balfour,  Author  of  *By  Stroke  of 
Sword.'    Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  romance  of  1715: 

THE  JOURNALIST.    By  C.  F.  Keary.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

A  story  of  modem  literary  life. 

PEGGY   OF   THE   BARTONS.    By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of 

*  Proper  Pride.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A   VENDETTA   OF    THE    DESERT.    By  W.   C.   Scully. 
Crown  Svo,     3J.  6d. 
A  South  African  romance. 

CORRAGEEN  IN  '98.     By  Mrs.  Orpen.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

A  romance  of  the  Irish  Rebellion. 

AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING.    By  R.  N.  STEPHENS.    Crown 

Svo.    6s. 

THE  PLUNDERPIT.    By  J.   Keighley  Snowden.     Crown 

Svo.    6s. 
A  romance  of  adventure. 

DEAD  MAN'S.    By  Mary  Gaunt,  Author  of  *  Kirkham's  Find.' 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 
An  Australian  story. 

WILLOWBRAKE.  By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist.  CrownSvo.  6s. 
THE  ANGEL   OF   THE   COVENANT.    By  J.   Maclaren 
Cobban.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
A  historical  romance,  of  which  Montrose  is  the  hero. 

OWD  BOB,  THE  GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    By  Alfred 
Ollivant.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
A  story  of  the  Cumberland  dales. 

ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan  Brodrick.  CrownSvo.  6s. 
ADVENTURES  IN  WALLYPUG  LAND.    By  G.  E.  Farrow. 
With  Illustrations  by  Alan  Wright.     Crown  Svo.    Gilt  top.  Sj. 
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Poetry 


Bndyaxd    Kipling.      BARRACK-ROOM      BALLADS.      By 

RUDYARD  Kipling.     Fourtetnih  Edition.     Crown  %vo,    dr. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  vene  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  gcnitts 
rings  in  every  line.'— 7»>««. 

'  The  ballads  teem  ¥rith  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  tlut>b  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?' — PaU Mall  Gaatttt. 

Bndyard   Kipling.     THE   SEVEN    SEAS.      By    Rudyard 
Kipling.    Fourth  Edition,     Crown  %vo.    Buckram^  gilt  top.    dr. 

*The  new  poems  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  have  all  the  spirit  and  swing  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Patriotism  is  the  solid  concrete  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Kipling  has 
built  the  whole  of  his  work.' — Times. 

*  The  Empire  has  found  a  singer ;  it  is  no  depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that  states- 

men   may   have,  one  way  or  other,  to  take  account   of  them.' — Mamckestrr- 
GiutrtUast, 

*  Animated  through  and  through  with  indubitable  genius.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Q.".  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.   By  "Q."    Crown  Zvo.  ^s.  6d. 

*  This  work  has  just  the  faint,  ineffable  touch  and  glow  that  make  poetry.' — Speaker. 

"  Q."    GREEN  BAYS  :  Verses  and  Parodies.    By  «  Q.,"  Author 
of  'Dead  Man's  Rock,'  etc.     Second Edilion,     Crown  %vo.    y.  6d. 

E.  Mackay.    A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA.    By  Eric  Mackav. 

Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     5^. 
'  Everywhere  Mr.  Mackay  displays  himself  the  master  of  a  style  marked  by  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  rhetoric' — GMe. 

H.  Ibsen.    BRAND.    A  Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.    Translated 
by  William  Wilson.     Second  Edilion.     Crown  Svo.    ss.  6d. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."  It  is  in 
the  same  set  with  "  A^memnon,"  with  **Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now 
instinctively  regard  as  high  and  holy.' — Daily  Ckrofdcle. 

"A.G."    VERSES  TO  ORDER.    By"A.G."    Cr.lvo.    2s.6d. 
net. 
*A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetty.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

J.  a.  Oordory.     THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.    A  Transla- 
tion by  J.  G.  CORDERY.     Crown  Svo.     ys.  6d. 
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Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 

B.  L.  Stevenson.    VAILIMA  LETTERS.    By  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson.     With  an  Etched  Portrait  by  William  Strang,  and 

other  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crown  $2fo.    Buckram.    6s. 

'  A  fascinating  book.' — StamHard. 

'  Full  of  charm  and  brightnes.s.' — Spectator. 

*  A  ^ft  almost  priceless.' — Speaker. 

'  Unique  in  literature.' — Daiiy  Chronicle. 

George  Wyndham.  THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  George 
Wyndham,  M.  P.     Demy^o.    Buckram^  gilt  top.     los.  6d. 

This  edition  contains  the  '  Venus/  '  Lucrece/  and  SonnetSi  and  is  prefaced  with  an 

elaborate  introduction  of  over  x^o  pp. 
'  One  of  the  most  serious  contributions  to  Shakespearian  criticism  that  has  been  pub- 

lished  for  some  time.' — TitHes.  ^ 
'  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  editing  in  the  language.' — Outlook. 
'This  is  a  scholarly  and  interesting  contribution  to  Shakespearian  literature.' — 

Literature. 
'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr.  George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 

masterly  piece  of  criticism^  and  all  wno  love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 

very  garden  of  delight  in  it  '--S^tator.  ^ 
'  Mr.  Wyndham's  notes  are  admiraole,  even  indispensable.' — Westminster  Gaaetie. 
'  The  standard  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems.' — World 

*  The  book  is  written  with  critical  insight  and  literary  felicity.'— «S'toiu^n/. 

W.  E.  Henley.    ENGLISH  LYRICS.    Selected  and  Edited  by 
W.  E.  Hknley.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram^  gilt  top.     6s. 
'  II  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.' — Birmingham  Gasette. 

Henley  and  WMbley.      A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.    Crown  Svo. 
Btickranij  gilt  top.     6s. 
'  Quite  delightful.    A  greater  treat  for  those  not  well  acquainted  with  pre-Restoration 
prose  could  not  be  imaL^ntA.'—Athtnaum. 

H.  0.  Beeching.    LYRA  SACRA :  An  Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.      Crottm  Svo,     Buckram.     6s. 
'  A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a  lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Timet. 

"Q."   THE  GOLDEN  POMP:  A  Procession  of  English  Lyrics. 
•Arranged  by  A.  T.  QuiLLER  Couch.     Crottm  Svo.    Buckram.    6s, 
'  A  delightful  volume  :  a  really  golden  "  Pomp.'" — Spectator, 

W.  B.   Yeats.      AN    ANTHOLOGY    OF    IRISH    VERSE. 
Edited  by  W.  B.  Yeats.     Crottm  Svo.     js.  6cL 
'  An  attractive  and  catholic  selection.' — Times, 

G.  W.  Steevens.  MONOLOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD.  By 
G.  W.  Steevens.    Foolscap  ^vo.    3x.  6d, 

*  The  effect  is  sometimes  splendid,  sometimes  bizarre,  but  always  amaangly  clever.' 

—Pall  Mall  GoMette. 

W.  M.  Dixon.  A  PRIMER  OF  TENNYSON.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Mason  College. 
Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

*  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism.    The  bibliography  is  a  boon.'— ^/eaktr. 
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W.  A.  Oraigie.    A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS.    By  W.  A.  Craigie. 

Crown  Svo,     2s.  6d, 

*  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  poet.' — TiuwM. 

L.  Magnus.  A  PRIMER  OF  WORDSWORTH.  By  Laurie 
Magnus.     Crown  ^vo.    2s,  6d. 

'A  valuable  coDtributioa  to  Wordsworthian  literature.' — Littratun, 

Steme.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  TRISTRAM 
SHANDY.  By  Lawrence  Sterne.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Charles  Whibley,  and  a  Portrait.    2  vols,   ys. 

*  Very  dainty  volumes  are  these ;  the  paper,  type,  and  light-green  binding  ate  all 

very  agreeable  to  the  eye. ' — GMe. 

Oon^reve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.    ys. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJJI  BABA  OF 
ISPAHAN.  By  James  Morier.  With  an  Introduction  by  £.  G. 
Browne,  M.  A,  and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.    75. 

Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE,  WOTTON,  HOOKER, 
HERBERT,  and  SANDERSON.  By  Izaak  Walton.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Portrait,     y.  6d, 

Jolmson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.  By 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  H.  Millar, 
and  a  Portrait.     3  vols.    los.  6d. 

Bums.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait.  Demy  Szv, 
f^li  tof.    6s. 

Thu  edition  contains  a  carefully  collated  Text,  nnmerons  Notes,  critical  and  textual, 

a  critical  and  biographical  Introduction,  and  a  Glossary. 
'  Among  editions  in  one  volume,  this  will  take  the  place  of  authority.' — Times. 

F.  Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE:.  Poems  of 
Chivalry,  Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy.  Exlited  by  Rer.  F. 
Langbridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown  ^vo.  y.  6d.  School  Edition, 
zs.  6d. 
'A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "  Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority.' 
—Sptciaior.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.'— fK^vriUl 

Illustrated  Books 

F.  D.  Bedford.  NURSERY  RHYMES.  With  many  Coloured 
Pictures.    By  F.  D.  Bedford.    Super  Royal  %vo.    5j. 

'  An  excellent  selection  of  the  best  known  rhymes,  with  beautifully  coloured  pictures 
exquisitely  printed.'-^/'o//  MeUl  Ganette. 

S.  Baring  Ck)uld.    A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  S. 

Baring  Gould.    With  numerous  illustrations  and  initial  letters  by 

Arthur  J.  Gaskin.     Second  Edition,    Crown  Svo.     Biickram.    &s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  is  deserving  of  gratitude,  in  re-writing  in  simple  style  the  old 

stories  that  delighted  our  fathers  and  grandfathers.' — Saturday  Revitw. 
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S.  Baring  Ck)uld.  OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.  Col- 
lected and  edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  With  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  D.  Bedford.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  Buckram,  6s. 
'  A  charming  volume.  The  stories  have  been  selected  Mrich  great  ingenuity  from 
various  old  ballads  and  folk-tales,  and  now  stand  forth,  clothed  in  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  delightful  English,  to  enchant  youthful  readers.' — GuardtaH. 

S.  Baring  aould.    A  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS  AND 

RHYMES.     Edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the 
Birmingham  Art  School.     Buckram,  gilt  top.     Crown  8zv.     6s. 
'  The  volume  is  very  complete  in  its  way,  as  it  contains  nursery  songs  to  the  number 
of  77^  game-rhymes,  and  jingles.    To  the  student  we  commend  the  sensible  intro- 
duction, and  the  explanatory  notes.' — Birmingham  Gazettt. 

H.  0.  Beecliing.    A  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited 

by  H.  C.  Bbbching,  M.A.,  and  Illustrated  by  Walter  Cranb. 

Crown  SifOy  giit  top,     ^. 
An  anthology  which,  from  its  unity  •f  aim  and  high  poetic  excellence,  has  a  better 
right  to  exist  than  most  of  its  fellows.' — Guardian. 


History 


Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRK  By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  New  Edition,  Edited  with 
Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  Seven  Volumes,  Demy  ^vo.  Gilt  top, 
&.  6d,  ecuk.  Also  crown  &uo,  6s,  each.  Vols,  /.,  //.,  ///.,  IV., 
and  V, 

'  The  time  has  certainly^  arrived  for  a  new  edition  of  Gibbon's  great  work.  .  .  .  Pro* 
fessor  Bury  is  the  right  man  to  undertake  this  task.  His  learning  is  amazing, 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy*  The  book  is  issued  in  a  handy  form,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  it  is  admirably  printed.' — Timgs. 

'  This  edition,  is  a  marvel  of  erudition  and  critical  skill,  and  it  is  the  very  minimum 
o{  praise  to  predict  that  the  seven  volumes  of  it  will  supersede  Dean  Milman's  as 
the  standard  edition  of  our  great  historical  classic.'— ^/ajr^f^tt/  Herald. 

'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modem  edition  of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century  could  produce.' — Manch4ster  Guardiatt. 

Plinders  Petrie.  A  H I  STORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  thb  Present  Day.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University 
College.    Fully  Illustrated,    In  Six  Volumes,    Crown  8zv.    dr.  ecuh. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVIth  Dynasty.     W.  M.  F. 

Petrie.     Third  Edition, 
Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Dynasties.    W.  M.  F. 
Petrie.     Second  Edition, 
'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot   but  promote   sound   and  accurate  study,   and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English  literature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

Plinders    Petrie.     RELIGION    AND    CONSCIENCE     IN 
ANCIENT    EGYPT.    By  W.   M.  Flinders    Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.     Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
*  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable  information  for  students  of  ancient  ethics. 
— Mancktster  Guardian. 
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Flinders  Petrie.    SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

EL   AMARNA   TABI.ETS.     By   W.    M.    Flinders    Pktrik, 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo.     2x.  6d, 

'A  maiyellous  record.    The  addition  made  to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing.' —  Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Edited  by  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie.  Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.  In  Tmo 
Volumes,     Crown  Svo,    31.  6d,  each. 

*  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  comparative  folk-lore.    The  drawings  are 

really  illustrations  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  woTd.'--Giff^. 

*  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.'— Daily  Nnas. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  By 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.   With  120  Illustrations.    Cr.  %vo,   51.  6d. 

*  In    these    lectures   he   displays  rare  skill  in   elucidating  the    development  of 

decorative  art  in  Egypt,  and  in  tracing  its  influence  on  the  art  of  other 
countries. ' — Times. 

0.  W.  Oman.     A    HISTORY    OF    THE    ART    OF   WAR. 

Vol.  II.  :   The  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth 

Century.     By  C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 

Illustrated.     Demy%vo,     2ij. 

'  The  book  is  based  throughout  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  original  sources,  and 
will  be  an  indispensable  aid  to  all  students  of  medieval  history.' — AiJututum. 

*  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolution  has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 

ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we  question  if  any  recent  contribution  to  the 
exact  history  of  the  world  has  possessed  greater  and  more  enduring  value.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

S.  Baring  Gtould.  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  CAESARS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  By  S. 
Baring  Gould.    Fourth  Edition,    Royal  Zvo.     15J. 

'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.    The  great 

feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 

Caesars  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 

line  0   .'Assarch.    It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 

rofuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

H.  de  B.  (Mbbins.  INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  :  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  With 
5  Maps.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo,     los,  6d. 

H.  E  Bgertion.  A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COLONIAL 
POLICY.     By  H.  E.  Egbrton,  M.A.     Demy  %vo.     12s,  6d, 

*  It  is  a  good  book,  distin^ished  by  accuracy  in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 

and  a  broad  grasp  of  pnnciples.' — Manchester  Guardian. 
'Able,  impartiu,  clear.  ...  A  most  valuable  volume.'— A  thenaum. 
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Albert  SoreL  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Albert  Sorel,  of  the  French 
Academy.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Bramwell,  M.A,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  R.  C.  L.  Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.    With  a  Map.     Crown  %vo.    41.  6d, 

'  The  author's  insight  into  the  character  and  motives  of  the  leadins  actors  in  the 
drama  gives  tlie  work  an  interest  uncommon  in  hooks  based  on  simuar  material.' — 
Scotsman. 

0.  H.  Ormling.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN 
RAILWAY,  1845-95.    By  Charles  H.  Grinling.    With  Maps 

and  Illustrations.    Demy  Svc,     Jos.  6d, 

'Admirably  written,  and  crammed  with  interesting  facts.' — Daily  Mail. 

'The  only  adequate  history  of  a  great  Engli^  railway  company  that  has  as  yet 

appeared. ' —  Times. 
*  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  the  history  of  the  Great  Northern  what  Macaulay  did  fOT 

English  History 4' — Tke  Engineer. 

A.  Clark.    THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History 

and  their  Traditions.     By  Members  of  the  University.     Edited  by  A. 

Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    8tv.    12s.  6d, 

'  A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  f<»-  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — Atkemeum. 

Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  1434 
TO  1492.    By  F.  T.   Perrens.     %vo.    12/.  6d. 

A  history  of  Florence  under  the  domination  of  Cosimo,  Piero,  and  Lorenzo  de 
Medtds. 

J.  Wellfl.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  J.  Wells, 
M. A,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford.  With  4  Maps. 
Crown  Szfo,     y.  6d, 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and  Ui>per  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.    It  contains  copious  Tables,  etc 

'  An  original  work  written  on  an  original  plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  aad 
vigour,  ^speaker, 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MEDIiEVAL  ITALY, 
A.D.  1250- 1 530.  By  Oscar  Browning,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  In  7\oo  Voiumes.  Crown 
%vo.    $s.  each, 

Vou  I.  1250-1409. — Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
Vol.  II.  1409-1530.'— The  Age  of  the  Condottieri. 

'  Mr.  Browning  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  work  of  immense 
labour  and  learning.' — Westminster  Gasette. 

aOrady.      THE   STORY   OF    IRELAND.     By   Standish 

O'Grady,  Author  of '  Finn  and  his  Companions.'    Cr,  $vo.    2s.  6d. 

'  Most  delightful,  most  stimulating.  Its  racy  humour,  its  original  imaginings, 
make  it  one  oi  the  freshest  breeziest  volumes.' — Methodist  Times. 
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8.  Baring  CtoulcL  THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONA- 
PARTE. By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With  over  450  Illustrations  in 
the  Text  and  12  Photogravure  Plates.    Large  quarto.    Gilt  top,    361. 

'  The  best  biography  of  Napoleon  in  our  tongue,  nor  have  the  French  as  good  a 
biographer  of  their  hero.  A  book  very  nearly  as  good  as  Southey's  **  life  of 
Nelson."  '—Manchester  Guardian, 

'The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume  is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  i^oto- 


Daily  TeUrraph, 

*  Nearly  all  the  illustrations  are  real  contributions  to  histoty.' —fVestmtnster  Gasette, 

Morris  Puller.  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN 
DAVENANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  Morris 
Fuller,  B.D.    Demy  8w.     los,  6d, 

J.  M.  Bigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF  CANTERBURY :  A  Chapter 
IN  THE  History  of  Religion.   By  J.  M.  Rigg.  Demy^o.  ^s.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Rigg  has  told  the  story  of  the  life  with  scholarly  ability,  and  has  contributed 
an  interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Norman  period.' — Daily  ChronicU. 

F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  FREDERICK  GORE 
OUSELEY.    By  F.  W.  Joyce,  M.A.    *js,  6d. 

*  This  book  has  been  undertaken  in  quite  the  right  spirit,  and  written  with  sympathy, 

insight,  and  considerable  literary  skill.' — Times, 

W.  G.  OoUingwoocL  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  By 
W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD,  M.A.  With  Portraits,  and  13  Drawings  by 
Mr.  Ruskin.      Second  Edition,     2  vols,    Svo.     $2s. 

*  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time.' — Times, 

'  It  is  long  since  we  had  a  biography  with  such  delights  of  substance  and  of  form. 
Such  a l>ook  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

0.  Waldstein.    JOHN  RUSKIN.    By  Charles  Waldstein, 

M.A.     With  a  Photogravure  Portrait.     Post  %vo,     ^s, 
'A  thoughtful  and  well- written  criticism  of  Ruskln's  teaching.'— 2>a£i^  Chromicle. 

A.  M.  F.  Darmesteter.  THE  LIFE  OF  ERNEST  RENAN.  By 
Madame  Darmesteter.  With  Portrait.  Second  Edition,  Cr,  Stw.  6s. 

*  A  polished  gem  of  biography,  superior  in  its  kind  to  any  attempt  that  has  been  made 

of  recent  years  in  England.    Madame  Darmesteter  lias  indeed  written  for  English 

readers  "  The  Life  of  Ernest  Rcn»n.'"—A  themeum, 
'It  is  a  fascinating  and  biographical  and  critiod  study,  and  an  admirably  finished 

work  of  literary  art.' — Scotsman. 
'  It  is  interpenetrated  with  the  dignity  and  charm,  the  mild,  bright,  classical  grace  of 

form  and  treatment  that  Renan  himself  so  lov^ ;  and  it  fulfils  to  the  uttermost 

the  delicate  and  difficult  achievement  it  sets  out  to  accomplish.' — Academy. 

W.  H.  Hutton.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE.  By 
W.  H.  HuTTON,  M.A     With  Portraits,     Crown  %vo,    $s. 

*  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank  among  our  biographies.    It  is  excellently, 

even  lovingly,  vrritten.' — Scctsman,  '  An  excellent  monograph.* — Times. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 

H.  H.  Johnrton.  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  By  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.  With  nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations, 
and  Six  Maps.     Second  Editian,     Crown  4tc.     y>s.  net, 

'A  fascinating  book,  written  with  e<)ual  skill  and  diarm— the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a  man  of  action  who  b  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  experi- 
enced.   It  abounds  in  admirable  sketches  from  pencil ' — iVeMtmintttr  Gazette, 

'  A  delightful  book  .  .  .  coUectinjs  within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume  all  that  is 
known  of  this  part  of  our  African  domains.  The  voluminous  appendices  are  of 
extreme  value.' — Manchester  Guardian, 

'  The  book  takes  front  rank  as  a  standard  work  by  the  one  man  competent  to  write 
it.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

L.  Decle.      THREE    YEARS    IN    SAVAGE    AFRICA.    By 

Lionel    Declb.      With   loo  Illustrations  and  5   Maps.      Second 

Edition,    Demy  Sivo.     21s. 

<  A  fine,  full  hook,'— Pall  Mall  Gasette, 

'  Abounding  m  thrilling  adventures.'— Z>ai7|'7V/!i;fn^A.  ^ 

'  His  book  IS  profusely  illustrated,  and  its  bright  pa^ es  give  a  better  general  survey 

of  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the  Elquator  than  any  single  volume  that  has  yet  been 

published.' —  Time*. 
'A  delightful  hook.'— Academy, 

*  Astonishinglv  frank.    Every  page  deserves  close  titttntion.'— Literature, 

'  Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travel  which  have  recently 

appeared .  '—Standard. 
'  The  honest  impressions  of  a  keen-eyed  and  intrepid  traveller.' — Scotsman, 
'  Appealing  powerfully  to  the  popular  imagination.'— ^/!0^. 

Henri  of  Orleans.    FROM  TONKIN  TO  INDIA.    By  Prince 
Hbnri  of  Orleans.    Translated  by  Hamlby  Bent,  M.A.     With 
100  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Crown  4to,  giit  top,     25/. 
'  A  welcome  contribution  to  our  knowledge.    The  narrative  is  full  and  interesting, 

and  the  appendices  give  the  work  a  substantial  value.' — Times. 
'  The  Prince  s  travels  are  of  real  importance  .^ . .  his  services  to  geography  have  been 
considerable.    The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated.' — Aihenamm, 

B.  S.  8.  Baden-PowelL  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH. 
A  Diary  of  Life  in  Ashantl,  1895.  ^y  Colonel  Baden-Powell. 
With  21  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Cheaper  Edition,  Large  Crown 
Sitfo,    6s, 

*  A  compact,  faithful,  most  readable  record  of  the  campaign.'->Z>«iV^  News, 

E.  8. 8.  Baden-PowelL   THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896. 

By  Colonel  Baden-Powell.   With  nearly  100  Illustrations.    Cheaper 

Edition,    Large  Crown  Suo.    6s. 

'  As  a  straightforward  account  of  a  great  deal  of  plucky  work  unpretentiously  done, 
this  book  is  well  worth  reading.' — Times, 

8.  L.  Hinde.    THE  FALL  OF  THE  CONGO  ARABS.    By 
S.  L.  Hinde.    With  Plans,  etc.    L>emy  8w.     12s,  6d. 

'  The  book  is  full  of  good  things,  and  of  sustained  interest.' — St,  James's  Gazette, 
'  A  graphic  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  important  episodes  in  the  struggle 

for  supremacy  in  Central  Africa  between  the  Arabs  and  their  European  rivals.  — 

Times. 
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A.  St.  H.  (MbbonB.  EXPLORATION  AND  HUNTING  IN  ( 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  By  Major  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons,  F.R.G.S-  | 
With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by  C.  Whymper,  25  Photographs  and 
Maps.     Demy  8v^.     15J. 

*  His  book  is  a  grand  record  of  quiet,  unassuming,  tactful  resolution.    His  adven- 

tures were  as  various  as  his  sporting  exploits  were  exciting.' — Timet, 

E.  H.  Alderson.    WITH  THE  MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 

MASHONALAND  FIELD  FORCE,   1896.      By  Lieut. -Colonel 

Alderson.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Demy^vo.  los.Sd^ 

'An  interesting  contribution  to  the  story  of  the  British  Empire's  growth.' — Daily 

News, 
'  A  clear,  vigorous,  and  soldier-like  narrative.' — Scotsman, 

Seymonr  Vandeleur.    CAMPAIGNING   ON   THE   UPPER 

NILE  AND  NIGER.    By  Lieut.  Seymour  Vandeleur.    With 

an  Introduction  by  Sir  G.   Goldie,  K.CM.G.     With  4  Maps, 

Illustrations,  and  Plans.     Lar^  Crown  %vo.     los,  6d, 

'  Upon  the  African  Question  there  is  no  book  procurable  which  contains  so  much  of 
value  as  this  one. — Guardian. 

Lord  Pincastle.  A  FRONTIER  CAMPAIGN.   By  the  Viscount 
Fincastle,  V.C,  and  Lieut.  P.  C.  Elliott- Lockhart.    With  a 
Map  and  16  Illustrations.     Second  Edition,     Crown  ^uo.     6s. 
'An  admirable  book,  combining  in  a  volume  a  piece  of  pleasant  reading  for  the 
general  reader,  and  a  really  valuable  treatise  on  frontier  vfu.'—AtAemaum, 

J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER  SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  KL 
Trotter,  R.  A.    With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.     Crown  Szw.    Ss, 

*  A  most  interesting  as  well  as  a  lucidly  and  modestly  written  hook.*— S/ectaiar. 

Michael  Davitt.  LIFE  AND  PROGRESS  IN  AUSTRAL- 
ASIA. By  Michael  Davitt,  M.  P.  With  2  Maps.  Croztm^vo, 
6s.    500  pp. 

'  An  interesting  and  suggestive  wrork.' — Daily  Ckrwucle. 

'Contains  an  astonishing  amount  of  practical  information.' — D'^ih  MaU. 

*  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  store  of  Imperial  literature  that  has 

been  published  for  a  very  long  time.' — Pall  Mall  GasetU, 

W.  Orooke.    THE   NORTH-WESTERN   PROVINCES   OF 

INDIA :   Their  Ethnology  and   Administration.     By  W. 

Crooks.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.     los,  6d, 

'  A  carefully  and  well-written  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  ^  Mr.  Crooke  deals  with  the  land  in  its  ph^cal  aspect,  the  province 
under  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  rule,  under  British  rule,  its  ethnology  and  sociology, 
its  religious  and  social  life,  the  land  and  its  settlement,  and  the  native  peasant. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  map  is  excellent.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

A.  Boisragon.  THE  BENIN  MASSACRE.  By  Captain 
BoiSRAGON.     Second  Edition,     Crown  Zvo,     y,  6d, 

'  If  the  story  had  been  written  four  hundred  years  ago  it  would  be  read  to-day  as  an 
English  classic' — Scotsman. 

'  If  anything  could  enhance  the  horror  and  the  pathos  of  this  remarkable  book  it  is 
the  simpTe  style  of  the  author,  who  writes  as  he  would  talk,  unconscious  of  his 
own  heroism,  with  an  artlessness  which  is  the  highest  art.' — Pall  Mall  Gasette, 
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H.  S.  Oowper.  THE  HILL  OF  THE  GRACES :  OR,  THE  Great 

Stone  Temples  of  Tripoli.    By  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.    With 

Maps,  Plans,  and  75  Illustiations.    Demy  %vo,     \Os,  6(L 

'  Forms  a  ndoaUe  chapter  of  what  has  now  become  qtiite  a  large  and  important 
branch  of  antiquarian  research.'>~7V)wc«. 

W.  Einnaird  Bose.  WITH  THE  GREEKS  IN  THESSALY. 
By  W.  KiNNAiRD  Rose,  Renter's  Correspondent.  With  Plans  and 
23  Illustrations.     Crown  Szw.    6s. 

W.  B.  WorsfolcL  SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  W.  B.  Worsfold, 
M.  A.     IViik  a  Map,    Second  Edition,  Crown  Svo,     6s. 
'  A  monumental  work  compressed  into  a  very  moderate  compass.' — World. 


Naval  and  Military 


G.   W.  Steevens.    NAVAL  POLICY  :    By.  G.  W.  Steevens. 

Demy  %vo.    dr. 

This  book  is  a  description  of  the  British  and  other  more  important  navies  of  the  world, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  lines  on  whidi  our  naval  policy  might  possibly  be  developed. 

*  An  extremely  able  and  interestinf  work.' — Daily  Ckrotaclt, 

D.  Hannay.    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY, 

From  Early  Timbs  to  the  Present  Day.    By  David  Hannay. 
Illustrated.     2  Vols.    Demy%vo.     'js.  6d.each.     Vol.  I.,  1200- 1688. 

'  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting,  and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 

brisk  i>icture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults  and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappomted. 

The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary  skill  and  style.' — StandartL 
*We  can  warmly  recommend  Mr.  Hannay's  volume  to  any  intelligent  student  of 

naval  history.    Great  as  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Hannay's  mstoricaf  narrative,  the 

merit  of  his  strategic  exposition  is  even  greater.' — Times. 

0.  Oooper  King.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By 
Colonel  Cooper  King,    Illustrated.    Dern^  ^0.    ys.  6d. 

*  An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of  England's  mihtary  progress.' — Dmly  Mail. 

*  This  handy  volume  contains,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  brief  but  adequate  sketch  of 

the  story  of  the  British  axmy.*— Daily  News. 

B.  Sonthey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  David  Hannay.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.   6s. 

'Admirable  and  well-told  stories  of  our  naval  history.' — Army  and  Navy  GaulU. 

'  A  brave,  inspiriting  ho6k.'-~Black  and  WTiite. 

W.  Clark  BnsseU.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COL- 
LINGWOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  With  Illustrations  by 
F.  Brangwyn.      Third  Edition.     CroivnSvo.     6s. 

*  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 

St.  /amss's  GoMttti.  *  A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Review. 

E.  L.  S.  Horeburgh.     THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  WATERLOO. 

By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  B.A.     IVith  Plans.     Crown  Stw.     5^. 
'A  brilliant  essay — simple,  sound,  and  thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
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H.B.  Oeoxge.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  H.  B. 

Georgb,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.     With  numerous 

Plans.     Third  Edition*    Crown  800.     6s. 

'  Mr.  Geoii;e  has  undertaken  a  rery  tttefnl  task — that  of  making  military  aflSairs  in- 
telli^le  and  instructive  to  non-military  readers — and  has  executed  it  with  laud- 
able intelligence  and  industry,  and  with  a  large  measure  of  success.' — TVmt^x. 


General  Literature 


8.  Baring  CtonlcL    OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.     By  S.  Baring 

Gould.    With  Sixty*  seven  Illustrations.    Large  Crown  8tv.    Ftfth 

Edition,    6s. 

* "  Old  Country  Life^"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breeiy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quamt  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to  be 
published  throughout  the  year.  Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.* — World. 

8.  Baring  CtonlcL  HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.   By  S.  Baring  Gould.   Fourth  Edition.  CrownZvo.  6s. 

'  A  collection  d  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.  The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading.*— T'xMM'x. 

8.  Baring  CtoulcL  FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8zv.    6s. 

'  A  perfectly  fascinating  book.' — Scottish  Leadtr. 

8.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG  : 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  S.  Baring  Gould  and  H.  F.  Shbppard.  Demy^.  6s. 

S.  Baring  OoulcL  SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with  their  Melodies. 
Collected  by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  F.  Shsfpard, 
M.A  In  4  Parts.  Farts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  js.  each.  Part  /K,  Sj. 
In  one  VoL^  French  morocco^  151. 
'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Review, 

S.  Baring  QonlcL  YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

8.  Baring  Ctould.  STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPER- 
STITIONS. By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Croivn  Svo.  Second  Edition. 
6s. 

8.  Baring  QonlcL  THE  DESERTS  OF  SOUTHERN 
FRANCE.    By  S.  Baring. Gould.     2  twls.    Demy  8w.    321. 

Ootton  Minchin.    OLD  HARROW  DAYS.    By  J.  G.  Cotton 

MiNCHiN.    Crown  ^0.    Second  Edition,    51. 
*  This  book  is  an  admirable  record.'— ^«(y  Chronicle. 
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W.  B.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  OF  THE  RT.  HON. 
W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A., 
and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraite.  Demy  8w.  VoU.  IX. 
and  X.  125,  6cL  each, 

E.  V.  Zenker.    ANARCHISM.    By  E.  V.  Zenker.   Demy  Svo, 

7s.  6d. 

*  WelUwritten,  and  full  of  shrewd  comments.' —  TAe  Speaker. 

'  Herr  Zenker  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  careful  and  critical  history  of  the  growth 
of  Anarchist  theory.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  really  interesting  work.' — 
Literature. 

H.  G.  Hutchinson.  THE  GOLFING  PILGRIM.  By  Horace 
G.  Hutchinson.     Crown  8zv.    6s. 

'  Full  of  useful  information  with  plenty  of  good  stories.'— TVw/A. 

'  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will  be  mcampi^e.'—Pall  Mali  GautU. 

*  We  can  recommend  few  books  as  better  company.'— .S"/.  James* s  Gazette. 

*  It  will  charm  all  golfers.'— TYm^x. 

'  Decidedly  pleasant  reading.' — Atketurum. 

J.  Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.     Second  Edition.     Crotun  Svo.    y.  6d. 

*  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 

of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are  possessed  of  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the  university.'— ^M/iurwM. 

J.WeUs.  OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.  By  T.  Wells,  M. A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Nbw. 
Second  Edition,    Fcap.  8zv.     y.     Leather,    4r. 

'  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise,  attractively  illustrated.' — World. 

'A  luminous  and  tasteful  little  volume.' — Daily  Chramcle. 

'  Exactly  what  the  intelligent  visitor  'WAnXt.'— -Glasgow  Herald. 

0.  G.  Bobertson.  VOCES  ACADEMIC^E.  By  C.  Grant 
Robertson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece^   Pott.  %vo.    y.  6d. 

*  Decidedly  clever  and  amvaing.'—AtAenamm. 

*  A  clever  and  entertaining  little  hook.'—Patt  Mali  GoMette. 

L.  Whibley.  GREEK  OLIGARCHIES  :  THEIR  ORGANISA- 
TION AND  CHARACTER.     By  L.  Whiblby,  M.A.,  FcUow 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  %vo,    dr. 
'An  exceedingly  useful  handbook :  a  careful  and  well-ananged  study.'— T^nwx. 

L.  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE. 
By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Collie,  Oxford.  Crown 
Svo.    6s, 

J.  S.  Shedlock.    THE  PIANOFORTE  SONATA :  Its  Origin 
and  Development.     By  J.  S.  Shedlock.     Cmm  ^00,    5^. 
'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  musician  and  amateur.    A  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable  work  for  reference.'— ^M«ii««m. 

B.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  BOWDBN.     Third  Edition,     \6tno,    2s,  6d 
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Science  and  Technology 

Freudenreich.  DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Dr.  Ed.  von  F&eudknrbich. 
Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  £.A     Crown  8tv.    ax.  Sd. 

Chalmers  MitchelL  OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY.  By  P. 
Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A,  Illustrated,     Crown  890.    6x. 

A  text-boolc  designed  to  cover  the  new  Schedule  issued  by  the  Rojral  CoH^e  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

a.Massee.  A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
George  Masses.    With  12  Coloured  Plates.    Royal  8zw.     its,  net, 

*  a  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 

oiganisms.    Indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  Myxogastres.'^iVa/acr*. 

Stephenson  and  Suddards.    ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  FOR 

WOVEN  FABRICS.  By  C.  Stephenson,  of  The  Technical 
College,  Bradford,  and  F.  Suddards,  of  The  Yorkshire  Collie, 
Leeds.    With  65  full-page  plates.    Demy  Svo.    Js.  6d, 

*  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an  intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 

taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposition.' — Yorkshire  Post. 

HANDBOOKS    OF    TECHNOLOGY. 
Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT  and  WERTHEIMER. 
HOW  TO   MAKE    A     DRESS.      By  J.  A.  E.   Wood. 
Illustrated.     Crown  tvo,     is,  6d. 
A  text-book  for  students  preparing  for  the  City  and  Guilds  examination,  based  on 

the  syllabus.    The  diagrams  are  numerous. 
'  Though  primarily  intended  for  students,  Miss  Wood's  dsunty  little  manual  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  girls  who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks.    The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the  diagrams  very  helpful.'— ^xV«m/»r)r. 
'  A  splendid  little  book.' — Evening  Newt, 


Philosophy 


L.  T.  Hobhouse.  THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  By 
L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Fellow  of  C.C.C,  Oxford.    Demy  8w,     21s, 

'  The  most  important  contribution  to  English  philosophy  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 

Bradley's  "Appearance and  'RtaXity.—GU^ew aeratld. 
'  A  brilliantly  written  volume.' — Times. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  T.  H.  GREEN. 
By  W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.    js,  6d, 

*  In  every  way  an  admirable  hoQk.'-^-Glas^aw  Herald. 

F.  W.  BnsselL  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PLATO.  By  F.  W. 
BussBLL,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Demy  ^mo, 
los,  6d, 

*  A  highly  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  ancient  thoaght'^^AMf  mv  HereUd, 
'  A  clever  and  stimulating  book, — MeuuhesUr  Guardian. 
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P.  S.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  ROMANS.  By 
F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Nottingham.     Crown  8ev.     6s. 

'  A  scholarly  analysis  of  the  religions  ceremonies, beliefs,  and  superstitions  of  ancient 
Rome,  condncted  in  the  new  light  of  comparative  anthropology.'— TYnvrj. 

Theology 

f)anM>ooft0  ot  XTbeologi?. 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 

London. 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  late  Principal  of  Wells  Theological  College.  Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition  in  One  Volume,    Demy  $vo.     I2s,  6d. 

'  Dr.  Gibson  is  a  master  of  clear  and  orderly  exposition.  And  he  has  in  a  hi^h 
degree  a  quality  very  necessary,  but  rarely  found,  in  commentators  on  this  topic, 
that  of  absolute  fairness.     His  book  is  pre-eminently  honest.' — Times. 

*  After  a  survey  of  the  whole  book,  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  transparent  honesty 
of  purpose,  evident  industry,  and  clearness  of  style  which  mark  its  contents. 
They  maintain  throughout  a  very  high  level  of  doctrine  and  tone.' — Gttardian, 

'  The  most  convenient  and  most  acceptable  commentary.' — Expository  Times. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 
By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall.    Demy  Svo,     lOf.  6d. 

'  Dr.  Jevons  has  written  a  notable  work,  which  we  can  strongly  recommend  to  the 
serious  attention  of  theolc^ians  and  anthropologists.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetration,  the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of  the 
author's  judgment.  He  is  at  once  critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and  suggestive. 
A  comprehensive  and  thorough  book.' — Birmingham  Post. 

THE  DOCTRINE    OF  THE    INCARNATION.    By  R.   L. 

Oti'LBY,  M.  a.  ,  late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxon.,  and  Principal 

of  Pusey  House.    In  7\vo  Volumes.   Demy%vo.    15J. 
'  Learned  and  reverent :  lucid  and  well  arranged.'— ^/f^n^ 
'  A  dear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the  main  currents  of  speculation.     Scholarly 

precision  .  .  .  genume  tolerance  .   .  .  intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 

Ottley's  merits.'— ^Hvan/fOM. 

XTbe  Cburcbman'd  Xfbtan?. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY.  By 
W.  E.  Collins,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's 
College,  London.     With  Map.     Crown  Svo.     p.  6d, 

An  investigation  in  detail,  based  upon  original  authorities,  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
English  Church,  with  a  careful  account  of  earlier  Celtic  Christianity.  Some  very 
full  appendices  treat  of  a  number  of  special  subjects. 

'An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh  historical  yrork.'— Guardian, 

SOME    NEW    TESTAMENT    PROBLEMS.      By   Arthur 
Wright,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  Svo.    dr. 
*  Bold  and  outspoken ;  earnest  and  reverent.'— (^/at^^^w  Herald, 
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a  E.  Driver.    SERMONS   ON   SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.      By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uoi- 
versity  of  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
'  A  welcome  companion  to  the  anther's  famous  '  Introdnction/ — GMordum, 

T.  K.  Oheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITI- 
CISM. By  T.  K.  Chbynb,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  at  Oxford. 
Large  crown  Svo.     Js.  6d. 

A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 

'  A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — Times. 

H.  H.  Hanson.    DISCIPLINE  AND  LAW.    By  H.  Hensley 

Hknson,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford;  Incumbent  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford ;  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  St  Albans. 
Fcap,  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
*  An  admirable  little  volume  of  Lent  addresses.    We  warmly  commend  the  general 
drift  of  Mr.  Henson's  hook.'—X^uardian, 

H.  H.  Henson.  LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.  By  H.  Hensley  Henson,  M.A.  Crovm  8zw. 
6s, 

'They  are  always  reasonable  as  well  as  v'lf^orous.' —Scotsmaft. 

W.  H.  Bennett.  A  PRIMER  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  Prof. 
W.  H.  Bennett.    Second  Edition.     Crown  %vo.    2s.  6d. 

'  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound  critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 

compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' — Mancktster  Gvardian, 
'  A  unique  primer.' — English  CAurcAmaH, 

O.H.  Prior.  CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  Svo.    dr. 
A  volume  of  sermons   preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  various 
preachers,  including  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 

Cecilia  RobinBon.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  DEACONESSES. 
By  Deaconess  Cecilia  Robinson.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  an  Appendix  by  Professor  Armitagb 
Robinson.     Crown  Svo.    y.  6d. 

*A  learned  and  interesting  book,  combining  with  no  ordinary  skill  the  authority  of 
learned  research  with  the  practical  utility  of  a  descriptive  manual  of  parish  work.* 
— Scotsman. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOYHOOD.  Notes  on  the 
Religious  Training  of  Boys.    By  E.  B.  Layard,  M.A.     iSmo.    is. 

W.  Yorke  Fauaset.  THE  DE  CATECHIZANDIS 
RUDIBUS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  etc.,  by  W.  Yorke  Fausset,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.    3J.  6d. 

An  edition  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Essentiab  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  best 
methods  of  impressing  them  on  candidates  for  baptism. 

P.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRIFICE.   By  F.  Weston,  M.A., 

Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westminster.    Pott  Svo.     is. 

A  small  volume  of  devotions  at  the  Holy  Communion,  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  servers  and  those  who  do  not  communicate. 
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AKempis.  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  By  Thomas  A 
Kbmpis.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by 
C.  M.  Gbrb,  and  printed  in  black  and  red.  Second  Edition,  Fcap. 
%vo.  Buckram,  35.  6d,  Padded  morocco^  55. 
'Amongst  all  the  innomerable  English  editions  of  the  **  Imitation."  there  can  haye 
been  few  which  were  prettier  than  thiscMie,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome  type, 
with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.' — Glasgow  Herald, 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John  Keble.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lcx:k,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Ireland  Professor  at  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap,  Siuo.    Buckram,   y,  6d.    Padded  morocco^  ^, 

*  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all  the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 

Mr.  Lock.  The  progress  and  circumstances  of  its  composition  are  detailed  in  the 
Introduction.  There  is  an  interesting  Apjpendiz  on  the  mss.  of  the  "  Christian 
Year,"  and  another  givine  the  order  in  which  the  poems  were  written.  A  "  Short 
Analysis  of  the  Thought  is  prefixed  to  each,  and  any  difficulty  in  the  text  is  ex- 
plained in  a  note.' — GitardtaH, 

JIhc  Xibtari?  ot  S)evotfotu 

Pott  Szw,     25,;  leather^  zs,  6d.  net, 

*  This  series  is  excellent.'— Tkb  Bishop  op  London. 

'  A  very  delightful  edition.'— The  Bishop  op  Bath  and  Wells. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy. '—The  Bishop  op  Lichpibld. 

'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.'— The  Bishop  op  Peterborough. 

*  Charming.' — Record, 

'  Delightful.'— CA«n:A  BelU. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Newly 
Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D., 

late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
'  The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of  English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  masterly 

exposition.    We  augur  well  or  a  series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.  | — Time$, 
'  No  translation  has  appeared  in  so  convenient  a  form,  and  none,  we  think,  evidenc* 

ing  so  true,  so  delicate,  so  feeling  a  touch.' — Birmingham  Post. 

*  jSt.  Bi|{g  has  made  a  new  and  vigorous  translation,  and  has  enriched  the  text  with 

a  luminous  introduction  and  pithy  notes.' — Speaker. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John  Keble.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College,  Ireland  Professor  at  Oxford. 

'  No  prettier  book  coukl  be  demeA.*— Manchester  Guardian, 

'The  volume  is  very  prettily  bound  and  printed,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  an 
advance  on  any  previous  editions.' — Guardian. 

'  The  introduction  is  admirable,  and  admirers  of  Keble  MriU  be  greatly  interested  in 
the  chronological  list  of  the  poems.' — Bookman.* 

THE    IMITATION   OF   CHRIST.     A  Revised  Translation, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 

Church. 
Dr.  Bigg  has  made  a  practically  new  translation  of  this  book^  which  the  reader  will 

have,  almost  for  the  first  time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  left  the  hands  of 

the  author. 
'  The  text  is  at  once  scholarly  in  its  faithful  reproduction  in  Eng|ish  of  the  sonorous 

Church  Latin  in  which  the  original  is  composed,  and  popular  in  the  sense  of  being 

simple  and  intelligible.' — Scotsman. 
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EditedbyH.  C.  BEECHING.M.A.    With  Portraits,  crown  %vc,    js.6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

The  following  are  ready — 
CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.    By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.    By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.    By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A. 
AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY.    By  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D. 
WILLIAM  LAUD.     By  W.  H.  HUTTON,  B.D. 
JOHN  KNOX.    By  F.  M^CUNN. 
JOHN  HOWE.    By  R.  F.  HoRTON,  D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.    By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
GEORGE  FOX,  THE  QUAKER.    By  T.  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
JOHN  DONNE.     By  AUGUSTUS  Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.    By  A.  J.  Mason. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Fiction 

8IX    SHILLING    NOVELS 

Marie  Oorelli's  Novels 

Crown  8fw.    6x.  each. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS.    Eighteenth  Edition. 

VEN  DETT A.    Fourteenth  Edition. 

THELMA.    Nineteenth  Edition. 

ARDATH.    Eleventh  Edition. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH     Ninth  Edition. 

WORMWOOD.    Ninth  Edition. 

BARABBAS :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S  TRAGEDY. 
Thirty-second  Edition. 
'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment  and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is  forced  on 
us  that  even  so  exalted  a  subject  cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us,  provided  it  be 
presented  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications  ot  the  Scripture 
narrative  are  oflen  conceived  with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this  "Dream  of  the 
World's  Tragedy]*  is  a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase  of  the  supreme 
climax  of  the  inspired  narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.     Thirty-tdnih  Edition. 

'  A  ver^  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has  immense 
command  of  languag;e,  apd  a  limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting  and  re- 
markable romance  will  live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature  oif  the  dav 
b  forgotten.  ...  A  literary  phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sublime.' — W.  T. 
Stbad  in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  %vo.     6s,  each* 


with  the  proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but  3ret  allows  itself  to  be  eiyoyed  by  readers 
to  whom  fine  literary  method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  Th€  World. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.    Fifth  Edition, 

*A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.    The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fourth  Edition. 

'  Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "  A  Man  of  Mark  "  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  *— National  Observer. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  ANTONIO.    Third  Edition, 

'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love  and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  IS  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peerless 

gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.'— 
'•nardioH. 

PHROSO.     Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar.     Third  Edition. 

*  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with  vitality,  stirring  the  blood,  and  humorously, 

duhiagiy  told.'— Si.  James's  Gautie. 

*  A  story  of  adventure,  every  page  of  which  is  palpitating  with  action.'— .S)^Ai^tfr. 

'  From  cover  to  cover  '*  Phroso  "  not  only  engages  the  attention,  but  carries  the  reader 
in  little  whirls  of  delight  from  adventure  to  zdwentvae.*'^ Academy. 

SIMON   DALE.     By   ANTHONY    HOPH.      Illustrated.      Third 
Edititm.     Crown  Svo,     6s. 
' "  Simon  Dale  "  is  one  of  the  best  historical  romances  that  have  been  written  for  a 
lon^  while.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

*  A  bright  and  gallant  stxiry.'— Graphic. 

'A  brilliant  novel.  The  story  is  rapid  and  most  excellently  told.  As  for  the  hero, 
he  is  a  perfect  hero  of  romance— he  is  brave,  witty,  adventurous,  and  a  good 
lover.' — AtAemeum. 

*  There  is  searching  analjrsis  of  human  nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  constructed 

plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the  contrasts  of  nis  women  with  marvellous  subtlety 
and  delicacy.  This  love-story  of  aoo  years  ago  makes  the  man  and  the  woman 
live  again.' — Times. 

8.  Baring  Oonld's  Novels 

Crown  Stfo.    6s.  each. 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imageiy.  — Speaktr. 
'  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reacung,  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  be  very  generally  accepted.    His  views  of  life  are  tresh  and  vigorous,  his 
language  pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
striking  and  original,  his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  excep- 
tional people,  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  artistic  force.    Add  to  this  that  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are  painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled 
hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always  fresh  and  never  dull,  uid  it  is 
no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  in  his  power  of  amusing  and 
satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity  widens.' — Court  Circular. 

ARM  I  NELL.    Fourth  Edition. 

URITH.    Fifth  Edition. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA     Sixth  EdiHon. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
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CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    Fourth  Edition. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fourth  Edition. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     Third  Edition. 

JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 

KITTY  ALONE.    Fifth  Edition. 

NOlfeML     Illustrated  by  R.  C.  Woodville.     Third  Edition. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.      Illustrated  by  F.   Dadd.      Fourth 

Edition. 
THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS.     Third  Edition. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.     Illustrated  by  F.   Dadd.    Second 
Edition. 

BLADYS.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Oilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  %vo.     6s,  each. 
PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.    Fourth  Edition. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.    There  is  strength  and  Kenios  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.'— Daify  TtUgrm^k. 

MRS.  FALCHION.    Fourth  Edition. 

'  A  splendid  study  of  character.' — Atketutum. 

'  But  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  writer  of  our  time.' — PtUt 
MallGoMtttt,  *  A  very  striking  and  admirable  novel.' — St.  Jtunttt  G<amtU. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 

'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to  work  out;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it  with 
great  skill  and  delicacy.  The  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this  original,  (resh, 
and  well-told  tale  must  be  a  dull  person  indeed.' — Daily  ChronicU. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.    Illustrated.   Sixth  Edition. 

'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.    A  book  like  this^  in  which  swokds  flash,  great  sor- 

f irises  are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds  done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
ove  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy  inexpressible  .' — Daily  ChronicU. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC :   The  Story  of 
a  Lost  Napoleon.    Fourth  Edition. 

*  Here  we  find  romance— real,  breathing,  living  romance.    The  character  of  Valmood 

is  drawn  unerringly.  The  book  must  be  i«ad,  we  may  say  re-read,  for  any  one 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  Mr.  Parker's  delicate  touch  and  innate  sympathy  with 
humanity.'— /*«//  Mall  Gazett*. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH :  The  Last  Adven- 
tures of '  Pretty  Pierre.'    Second  Edition. 

*  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  moving  stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it  will 

add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high  Jt.f(aXaX\oxi.*—GUugew  Htrald. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.    Illustrated.    Ninth  Edition. 

*The  best  thing  he  has  done ;  one  of  the  best  things  that  any  one  has  done  lately.' — 
Stjfatftts't  Gazette. 

*  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  become  stronger  and  easier  with  every  serious  novel  that  he 

attempts.  He  shows  the  matured  power  which  his  former  novels  have  led  us  to 
expect,  and  has  produced  a  really  fine  histmical  novel.' — A  iherueum. 

'  A  great  book.'-^^c^  and  Whitt. 

'  One  of  the  strongest  stories  of  historical  interest  and  adventure  that  wehave  read 
for  many  a  day.  ...  A  notable  and  successful  book.' — Shaker. 
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THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES.  Second EdiHon,  ys.6d 

*  Living,  breathing  romance,  genuine  and  unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker  has  ever  displayed  before. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  work  of  a  true  artist.'— /'a//  Mall  GautU, 


Oonan  Doyle.    ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.     By  A.  Conan 

DoYLR.     Sixth  Edition.     Crovm  Svo.     dr. 

'  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view  that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting 'room.' — Illustrated  London  Newt. 

Stanley  Weyman.    UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.   By  Stanley 

Weyman,  Author  of  A  Gentleman  of  France.*    With  Illustrations 

by  R.  C.  Woodville.     Fourteenth  Edition,     Crown  %vo,    6s. 
'A  book  of  which  we  have  read  every  word  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  reading,  and 

which  we  put  down  with  a  pang  that  we  cannot  forget  it  all  and  start  again. '• 

IVestminster  GatetU. 
'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must  read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the  first 

page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breathless  reader  is  haled  along.    An  inspiration  of 

manliness  and  courage.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Lncaa    Malet      THE    WAGES    OF    SIN.       By    Lucas 

Malst.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  B/vo.    6s, 

Lncae    Malet.     THE    CARISSIMA.     By   Lucas    Malet, 

Authorof*  The  Wages  of  Sin,' etc     Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

S.  B.  Crockett    LOCH  INVAR.    By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author 

of 'The  Raiders,' etc.    Illustrated.   Second  Edition.    Crown  ^vo.  6s. 

*  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash  of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 
humour  and  love. .  .  .  Mr.  Crockett  has  never  written  a  stronger  or  better  book.' 
— IVestminster  Gazette. 


S.  R.  Crockett.     THE  STANDARD  BEARER. 

Crockett.     Crown  8w.    6s. 

'  A  delightful  tale  in  his  best  %\y[K: —Speaker. 

*  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  hesL'—Ltterature. 

'  Enjoyable  and  of  absorbing  interest.'— -^A^/lriNtfiii. 


By  S.  R. 


Arthur  MorrisoiL  TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 

Morrison.    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8tv,    6s. 

'  Told  with  consummate  art  and  extraordinary  detail.  In  tha  true  humanity  of  the 
book  lies  its  justification,  the  permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  indubitable 
triumph.' — A  tkemntm. 

'  A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is  amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a  thrilling 
sense  of  reality.  The  writer  lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book  is  simply 
appalline  and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also ;  without  humour 
it  would  not  make  the  mark  it  is  certain  to  make.'— fPl^rA/. 


Arthur  Merrison.    A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO. 

Morrison.     Third  Edition,     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

*  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'— /W/  Mall  Gaeette. 

*  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  simplicity.' — Athenaeum. 


By  Arthur 
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lirs.  Clifford.   A  FLASH  OF  SUMMER.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of '  Aunt  Anne,'  etc.   Second  Edition.    Cr&wn  8tv.   6s, 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beaatiful  one,  exquisitely  tcAd.' Speaker, 

Emily  Lawless.    HURRISH.     By  the  Honble.  Emily  Law- 
less, Author  of '  Maelcho,*  etc.    Fifth  Edition,    Crown  8tv.    dr. 

Emily  Lawless.    MAELCHO  :  a  Sixteenth  Century  Romance. 
By  the  Honble.  Emily  Lawless.    Second  EdUum,    Crown  Svo,    dr. 

'  A  really  great  book.' — Spectator, 

'  There  is  no  keener  pleasure  in  life  than  the  recognition  of  genius.  A  piece  of  work 
of  the  first  order,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  achievements  of  this  generation.' — Manchester  Gumrdian, 

Emily  Lawless.    TRAITS  AND  CONFIDENCES.    By  The 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless.    Crown  Svo,    6s, 

'A  very  charming  little  volume.  A  book  which  cannot  be  read  without  pleasure  and 
profit,  written  in  excellent  English,  full  of  delicate  spirit,  and  a  keen  appreciation 
of  nature,  human  and  inanimate.' — Pa/l  Mall  Gazette, 

Jane  Barlow.     A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES.    By  Jane 
Barlow,  Author  of  'Irish  Idylls.'   Second  Edition,   Crown  8zv.  6s. 

'  Vivid  and  singularly  real.' — Scotsman, 

J.  H.  Pindlater.   THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE, 
By  Jane  H.  Findlatbr.    Fourth  Editum,     Crown  Svo,    6s, 

'  A  powerful  and  vivid  storv,' —Standard, 

*  A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth  itself.' — Vanity  Fair. 
'  A  very  charming  and  pathetic  tale.' — Pall  MallGaMctte, 

'  A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful  story.'— ^rflMcn^Mis. 

'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted  facult]^  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 

'An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and  beautiful.' — Black  and  White, 

J.  H.  Pindlater.     A  DAUGHTER  OF  STRIFE.     By  Jane 
Helen  Findlater.     Crown  Svo,    6s, 

'A  story  of  strong  human  interest.' — Scotsman. 

*  Her  thought  has  solidity  and  maturity.' — Daily  Mail, 

Mary  Findlater.   OVER  THE  HILLS.   By  Mary  Findlater. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo,     6s, 

'  A  strong  and  fascinating  piece  of  work.' — Scotsman, 

'  A  charming  romance,  and  full  of  incident.   The  book  is  fresh  and  strong.' ^S^aker. 

'  Will  make  the  author's  name  loved  in  many  a  household.' — Literary  World. 

'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and  unflinching  Xx\xl^.*^fiirmingham  Post. 

H.  G.  Wells.    THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS,  and  other  Stories, 
By  H.  G.  Wells.     Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo.   6s, 

'  They  are  the  impressions  of  a  very  striking  imagination,  which,  it  would  seem,  has 
a  great  deal  within  its  reach.'— ^0/«r^ay  Review, 
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H.  G.  Wellfl.  THE  PLATTNER  STORY  and  Others.  By  H. 

G.  Wells.     Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo,    6s. 

'  Weird  and  mysterioiis,  they  seem  to  hold  the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.' — SccUman. 
'  No  volume  has  appeaured  for  a  long  time  so  likely  to  give  equal  pleasure  to  the 
simplest  reader  and  to  the  most  fastidious  critic' — Ac€Mtmy. 

Sara  Jeanette  Duncaii.    A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION. 

By  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan,  Author  of  *An  American  Girl  in 

London. '    Illustrated.     Tliird  Edition,     Crown  8zv.    6f. 

'  Humour,  pure  and  spontaneous  and  irresistible.' — Daily  Mail,  • 

'  A  most  delightfully  bright  hooV:— Daily  Telegraph. 

'  Eminently  amusing  and  entertaining. '-H9W^0>fr. 

'  The  dialogue  is  full  of  nit:— Globe. 

'  Laughter  Turks  in  every  page.' — Daily  News. 

K  P.  Bexison.     DODO  :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY.  By  E.  F. 
Benson.    Sixteenth  Edition,     Crown  %vo,    6f. 

*  A  delightfully  witty  sketch  of  society.' — Spectator. 

'  A  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  smd  paradox.' — Speaker. 

E.  r.  Benson.    THE  RUBICON.   By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of 

'  Dodo.'    Fifth  Edition,     Crown  Svo,    6s, 

£.  r.  Benscm.    THE  VINTAGE.    By  E.  F.  Benson.    Author 

of  *Dodo.*    Illustrated  by  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD.    Third  Edition. 

Crown  ^0,     6s, 

'  An  excellent  piece  of  romantic  literature ;  a  very  graceful  and  moving  story.    We 

are  struck  with  the  close  observation  of  life  in  Greece.' — Saturday  Review, 
'  Full  of  fire,  earnestness,  and  b^iuty.' — The  World. 
'An  original  and  vigorous  historical  romance.' — Morning  Post. 

Mrs.    Oliphant.     SIR   ROBERT'S    FORTUNE.      By   Mrs. 
Oliphant.     Crown  Svo,    6s, 

*  Full  of  her  own  peculiar  charm  of  styleand  character,  painting.  *—Pall  Mall  Gasette. 

Mm.  Oliphant.    THE  TWO  MARYS.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  %vo,    6s, 
Mrs.  Oliphant.    THE  LADY'S  WALK.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo,     6s, 
'A  story  of  exquisite  tenderness,  of  most  delicate  fancy,*— Pall  Mall  Gasette. 

W.  B.  Norris.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN.  By  W.  E.  NORRIS,  Author 
of '  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac/  etc  Fourth  Edition,    Crown  Svo,   6s, 
'An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally  bracing  nartV— Daily  TeUgraph. 

W.  E.  Norris.    HIS  GRACE.     Bv  W.  E.  Norris.     Third 

Edition,     Crown  Svo,    6s. 
'  Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  character  in  the  Duke  of  Hnrstboome.  — 
Athtnamtn. 

W.  E.  Norris.    THE  DESPOTIC   LADY   AND   OTHERS. 
By  W.  E.  Norris.     Crown  Svo,    6s, 

*  A  budget  of  good  fiction  of  which  no  one  will  tirt.*— Scotsman. 
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W.  E.  Norris.     CLARISSA    FURIOSA.    By  W.  E.  NORRis, 
Crown  Szv.     6s. 

*  As  a  story  h  is  admirable,  as  a  Jeu  atts^i  it  is  capital,  as  a  lay  sermon  studded 

with  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a  model.'— 7*4/  WorltL 

W.  Olaxk  BtuwelL     MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.     By  W. 
Clark  Russell.     Illustrated,    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Stw,     6s. 

Robert  Barr.    IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.    By  Robert 

Barr.     Third  Edition,     Crown  $vo,    6s. 

'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us  by  its  capital  humour.* — Daily  Ckrvnicle. 
'  Mr.  Barr  has  achieved  a  triumph.'— /'o/f  Mall  Gtuttie. 

Robert  Barr.    THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    By  Robert  Barr, 
Author  of  '  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms,'  '  A  Woman  Intervenes,'  etc. 
Second  Edition,     Crown  8zv.     6j. 
'  Ver^  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr  has  yet  given  us.    There  is  much  insight 

in  it,  and  much  excellent  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  An  excellent  story.     It  contains  several  excellently  studied  characters.'— ^iSs^jfonr 
Htrald, 

J.  Madaren  Cobban.     THE   KING   OF   ANDAMAN:    A 
Saviour  of  Society.     By  T.  Maclaren  Cobban.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

*  An  unquestionably  interesting  oook.    It  contains  one  character,  at  least,  who  has 

in  him  the  root  of  immortality.' — Pall  Mall  Gojutte. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.    WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS  WOMAN  ? 
By  J.  M.  Cobban,  Author  of  The  King  of  Andaman.'  Crown  Smo.  6s. 

M.  E.  Francis.    MISS  ERIN.    By  M.  E.  Francis,  Author  of 

'  In  a  Northern  Village.'    Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

*  A  clever  and  charming  story.'— Scotsman. 

*  Perfectly  delightful.'— iDtfx7>  Matt. 

'An  excellently  fancied  love  tal^'—AtMsnaum. 

Robert  Hichena.    BYEWAYS.    By  Robert  Hichens.    Author 
of  *  Flames,'  etc.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Szw.     6s, 
'  A  very  high  artistic  instinct  and  striking  command  of  language  raise  Mr.  Hichens* 

work  far  above  the  xnck.'— Pali  Mali  Gasotig, 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of  striking  imagination.' — Daily  New. 

Percy  White.  A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.  By  Percy  White, 

Author  of  *  Mr.  Bailey- Martin. '     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

*  A  work  which  it  is  not  hyperbole  to  describe  as  of  rare  excellence.' — Pall  Mallduette, 
'  The  clever  book  of  a  shrewd  and  clever  author.' — Atkenaum, 

W.   Pett   Bidge.     SECRETARY   TO    BAYNE,    M.P.      By 
W.  Pbtt  Ridge.     Crown  Svo.    6s, 

'  Sparkling,  vivacious,  adventurous. — St.  James's  Gagette, 
'  Ingenious,  amusingi  and  especially  smart.* — IVorltL 

J.  S.  Fletcher.    THE  BUILDERS.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Author 
of '  When  Charles  i.  was  King.'    Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

*  Replete  with  delightful  descriptions. '—J'iMMO'  Pair. 

*  The  background  of  country  life  has  never  been  sketched  more  realistically.' — World. 
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Andrew  Balfour.    BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.     By  Andrew 

Balfour.  Illustrated  by  W.  Cubitt  Cooke.  Fourth  Edition,  Crown 
%vo,    6f. 

'  A  banquet  of  good  iiaas^* ^Academy. 

*  A  recital  of  thrillinK  interest,  told  with  unflagging  ^our.' — Gloie. 
'  An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a  semi-historic  romance.' — IVorld. 
SL'  Manly,  healthy,  and  patriotic.' — GUugow  HtreUd. 

J.  B.  Burton.    IN  THE  DAY  OF  ADVERSITY.   ByJ.BLOUN- 
DELLE-BuRTON.*    Second  Edition,     CrownSvo,   6s, 
'  Unusually  interesting  and  full  of  highly  dramatic  situations.  —GttardiaH, 

J.  B.  Burton.  DENOUNCED.    By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo.    6s, 

J.  B.  Burton.    THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS.   By  J.  Bloundelle- 

Burton.     Second  Edition,     Crown  Zvo,     6s, 
'  A  brave  story — brave  in  deed,  brave  in' word,  brave  in  thought' — St.  James's  Gitztite. 
'A  fine,  manly,  spirited  piece  of  work.' — IVorld. 


By  J.  BLOUN- 


J.  B.  Burton.    ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS. 
DELLE- Burton.     Crown  9vo,    6s. 

*  The  very  essence  of  the  true  romantic  spirit.' — Truth. 

*  An  ineenious  and  exciting  story.'— MaMchester  GuantioH. 
'  Singularly  well  written.' — Atketueum. 

W.    0.   Scully.     THE    WHITE    HECATOMB      By  W.   C 
Scully,  Author  of  *  Kafir  Stories.*    Croton  Zvo.    6s. 
'  Reveals  a  marvellously  intimate  understanding  of  the  Kaffir  nand.'— African  Critic. 

W.  0.  Scully.     BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.     By  W.  C. 

Scully,  Author  of  •  The  White  Hecatomb.'     Crown  Svo,    6s, 
'  The  reader  will  find  the  interest  of  absolute  novelty.' — The  Gra/hic. 
'The  reader  passes  at  once  into  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  African  desert:  the 

inexpressible  space  and  stillness  swallow  him  up,  and  there  is  no  world  for  him 

but  that  immeasurable  waste.' — Atkenteum, 
Strong,  simple,  direct.' — Daily  ChronicU. 
One  of  the  most  enthralling  tales  we  have  read.' — World. 

Victor  Waite.    CROSS  TRAILS.    By  Victor  Waite.    Illus- 
trated.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

*  Every  page  is  enthralling.' — Academy. 

*  Full  of  strength  and  reality.' — Athefueum. 

'  The  book  is  exceedingly  powerful.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

I.  Hooper.     THE  SINGER   OF  MARLY.    By  I.  Hooper. 
Illustrated  by  W.  Cubitt  Cookr.     Crown  Svo,    6s. 

'  The  characters  are  all  picturesque.' — Scotsman. 

'  A  novel  as  vigorous  as  it  is  cluurming.' — Literary  World, 

M.  0.   Balfour.      THE   FALL   OF  THE    SPARROW.      By 
M.  C.  Balfour.     Crown  $vo.    6s, 
'  It  is  untisually  powerful,  and  the  characterization  is  uncommonly  good.' — World. 

KMorrah.   A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.   By  Herbert  Morrah. 

Crown  %vo,     6s, 
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H.  MorralL   THE  FAITHFUL  CITY.    By  Herbert  Morrah, 

Author  of  A  Serious  Comedy.'     Crown  ^oo,    6s» 

L.  B.  Walford.      SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  TITLE.    By  Mrs. 
Walford,  Author  of  Mr.  Smith/ etc.  Second Ediiian,  CrownSz/c.  6x. 

Mary   Oaimt.      KIRKHAM'S    FIND.      By   Mary   Gaunt, 

Author  of  *  The  Moving  Finger.  *    Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  A  really  charming  novel.* — Standard, 

M.  M.  Dowie.    GALLIA.    By  MiNiE  Muriel  Dowie,  Author 

of '  A  Girl  in  the  Kaxpathians.'     TTiird  Edition,     Crown  fkw,     Cs, 

'  The  st^le  is  generally  admirable,  the  dialogue  not  seldom  brilliant,  the  situations 
sorpnsing  in  their  freshness  and  originality.' — Saturday  JReznew. 

M.  M.  Dowle.     THE    CROOK    OF    THE    BOUGH.       By 
Men  IE  Muriel  Dowie.     Crown  Svo,    6;. 

*  An  exceptionally  clever  and  well-written  book.| — Dtuly  Telegraph, 

'  An  excellent  story  with  shrewd  humour  and  bright  writing.     The  author  is  delight- 
fully ^iXy:^Paa  Mall  Gaaette. 
'  Strong,  suggestive,  and  witty.' — Daily  News. 

J.  A.  Bairy.     IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.     By  J.  A.  Barry. 
Author  of  *  Steve  Brown's  Bunyip.'    Crown  Svo,     6s. 
'  A  collection  of  really  admirable  short  stories  of  the  sea.' — Westminster  Gaaette. 

Julian  Oorbett.    A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS.    By 
Julian  Corbett.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

J.  B.  Patton.     BIJLI,  THE  DANCER.     By  James  Blythe 

Patton.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,     6s. 

*  Powerful  and  fascinating.'— /*«//  Mall  Gaaette. 

'  A  true  and  entrancing  Iwok.' — Country  Life  Illustrated. 

*  A  remarkable  book. ' — Bookman. 

'  A  vivid  picture  of  Indian  life.' — Academy. 

Norma  Lorimer.    JOSIAH*S  WIFE.    By  Norma  Lorimkr. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo,     6s, 
Written  in  a  bright  and  witty  style.'— Pall  Mall  Gasette. 

Lucy  Maynard.    THE  PHILANTHROPIST.    ByLucvMAY- 

nard.     Crown  Svo.    6s, 

'  It  contains  many  graphic  sketches  of  the  private  life  of  a  charitable  institution.' — 
Glasgow  Herald, 

L.  Oope  Oomford.    CAPTAIN  JACOBUS :  A  ROMANCE  OF 
THE  ROAD.   ByL.  CopeCornford.   Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s, 
'  An  exceptionally  good  story  of  adventure  and  character.' — World, 

L.  Cope  Oomford.     SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.     By  L.  Cope 

CoRNFQRD,  Author  of  '  Captain  Jacobus.'    Crown  Svo,    6s, 

'  A  very  stirring  and  spirited  sketch  of  the  spaciouii  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'— iW/ 

Mall  Gazette. 
Packed  with  incidenL' — Outlook, 
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P.  Bnine.    VAUSSORE.     By  Francis  Brune.     Crown  ^0. 

6s. 

*  A  subtle,  complete  achievement.' — Ptt/l  Mall  Gazette. 

'  This  story  is  strangely  interesting.' — Ma$ickester  Gnartlian. 

OTHER  8IX-8HILUNQ  NOVELS 

Crown  Szw, 
THE  KING  OF  ALBERIA.    By  Laura  Daintrey. 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE.    By  Mary  A.  Owen. 
CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD.     By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent. 
AN  ELECTRIC  SPARK.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
UNDER    SHADOW     OF    THE     MISSION.       By    L.    S. 

McChesney. 
THE  SPECULATORS.    By  J.  F.  Brewer. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  STORM.    By  Ronald  Ross. 
THE  QUEENSBERRY  CUP.     By  Clive  P.  Wolley. 
A  HOME  IN  INVERESK.    By  T.  L.  Paton. 
MISS  ARMSTRONG'S  AND  OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

By  John  Davidson. 
DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.    By  Henry  Johnston. 
TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.    By  Richard  Pryce. 
THIS    MAN'S    DOMINION.      By  the  Author  of   *A  High 

Little  World.' 
DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  Murray  Gilchrist. 
A  VICAR'S  WIFE.    By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 
ELSA.    By  E.  M*Queen  Gray. 

THREE-AND-8IXPENNY    NOVELS 

Crovm  SzfO. 

DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST.     By  Edna  Lyall. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.    By  Ernest  Glanvillk. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.    By  Margaret  Benson. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.     By  Bertram  Mitford. 

THE  MOVING  FINGER.    By  Mary  Gaunt. 

J  ago  TRELOAR.     By  J.  H.  Pearce. 

THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS.    By  'Vera.' 

A  WOMAN  OF  forty.     By  EsMt  Stuart. 

a  CUMBERER  of  THE  GROUND.    By  Constance  Smith. 

THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.    By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 

AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIHIL.     By  X.  L. 

THE  COMING  OF  CUCULAIN.    By  Standish  O'Grady. 

THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY  WINGS.    By  Angus  Evan  Abbott. 

THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.     By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 

THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.    By  R.  Pryce. 

DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
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THE  SQUIRE  OF  WANDALES.    By  Av  Shield. 

A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.    By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

A  DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.     By  W.  E.  NoRRiS. 

A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.    By  Mrs.  Dicker. 

THE  PRODIGALS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.    By  P.  Neumann. 

A  MAN  WITH  BLACK  EYELASHES.     By  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS.    By  S.  Gordon. 

AN  ODD  EXPERIMENT.     By  IIannah  Lynch. 

SCOTTISH  BORDER  LIFE.    By  James  C.  Dibdin. 

HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

Crown  Svo, 

HOVENDEN.  V.C,    -By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

ELI'S  CHILDREN.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.  By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By  the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls.' 

MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'Queen  Gray. 

JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist.   By  E,  Lynn  Lynton.    Eleventh  Edition.    Post  Svo.     is. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors^  well  illustrated, 

THREE-AND-8IXPCNOE  EAOH 

THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

TWO  LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND  CHING.    By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 

TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M.  Blake. 

ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.    By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.     By  Harry  Collingwood. 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea.     By  G.  Manville 

THE  WALLYPUG  IN  LONDON.    By  G.  E.  Farrow. 

The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  AutAors,  handsomely  bounds 

and  well  illustrated, 

THREE-AND-8IXPCNCC  EAOH 

A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.     By  L.  B.  Walpord. 
THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

THE   SECRET   OF    MADAME    DE    MONLUC.      By   the   Author   of 
'  Mdle  Mori. 
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dumps.    By  Mrs.  Parr. 
OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 
A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade,    as.  6d. 
THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 
MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.     By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 

University   Extension  Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  homc'reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Croztm  Svo,    Price  {vnth  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d, 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins, 

D.  Litt. ,  M.  A. ,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prizeman. 

Fifth  Edition^  Revised.      With  Maps  and  Plans,    y. 

'A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  ^  A^  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series' — Unioernty  Extension  J oumoL 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By  L.  L.  PRICE, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon.     Second  Edition. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Conditions  of 

the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  HoBSON,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.     By  J.  K  Symes,  M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY.     By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE:  Lower  Forms.     By  G.  Massee. 

With  Illustrations. 
AIR  AND  WATER.     By  V.  B.  Lewes.  M.A.     Illustrated. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.     By  C.  W.  KiMMiNS. 

M.A.     Illustrated. 
THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.   By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A.   Illustrated, 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.   By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins.  D.Litt.,  M.A. 
ENGLISH    TRADE    AND    FINANCE    IN    THE    SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.     By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.    The  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.    Illustrated. 
A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.     By  M.  C.  Potter, 

M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated.     3J.  6d. 
THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.     A  Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

By  R.  A.  Gregory.      With  numerous  Illustrations. 
METEOROLOGY.    The  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate.     By  H.   N. 

Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.     Illustrated. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.     By  George  J.   BuRCH, 

M.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations,    y. 
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THE  EARTH.    An  Introduction  to  Physiography.    By  Evan  Small,  M.  A. 
Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.    By  F.  W.  Theobald,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

ENGLISH   POETRY  FROM   BLAKE  TO  BROWNING.     By   AV.    M. 
Dixon,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.    By  E.  Jenks,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Law  at  University  College,  Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.    By  G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.    Second  Edition. 

Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  db  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt,  M.A. 
Crown  %vo.    2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 
Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 

The  folhvnng  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready : — 

TRADE    UNIONISM— NEW  AND    OLD.     By  G.  HowELL.       Secomd 
Edition. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.     By  G.  J.  Holyoakk, 

Second  Edition. 
MUTUAL  THRIFT.    By  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.     By  J.  A.  HOBSON.  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.     By  C.  F.  Bastable.  M.A..  Professor 

of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
THE  ALIEN  INVASION.     By  W.  H.  WiLKiNS,  B.A. 
THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
LAND  NATIONALIZATION.    By  HAROLD  Cox,  B.A. 
A  SHORTER  WORKING   DAY.     By  H.  de  a  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A.. 

and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Heqla  Works,  Sheffield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 

By  H.  £.  MooRE. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS.    By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 
THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.     By  R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor. 
THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHILDREN.    By  GERTRUDE  Tuckwell. 
WOMEN'S  WORK.    By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and  Miss  Whitley. 
MUNICIPALITIES   AT  WORK.     The  Municipal  Policy  of  Six  Great 
Towns,  and  its  Influence  on  their  Social  Welfare.  By  Frederick  Dolman. 
SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.     By  M.  Kaufmann. 
THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.    By  E.  BoWMAKER. 
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MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS. 

By  W.  CUNNiNGHAif,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED.      By  J.  A.  HoBSON,  B.A., 
LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By  Arthur  Sher WELL,  M.  A.  SecondEdition. 
RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Clement  Edwards. 
WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPERISM.    By  LouiSA  Twining. 

Classical  Translations 

Editedby  H.  F.  FOX/M.  A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  ofBrasenose  College,  Oxford. 

i^SCHYLUS— Agamemnon,  Chdephoroe,  Emnenides.  Translated  by  Lewis 
Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews,    5r. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.    Translated  by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.    y.  td. 

CICERO  —  Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  ii..  In 
Catilinam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    51. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,    y,  6d. 

HORACE :  THE  ODES  AND  EPODES.  TransUted  by  A.  Godley,  M. A. , 
FeUow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,     v, 

LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The 
Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.  A. ,  Assis- 
tant Master  at  Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    3;.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Aiax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester,    or.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated  by  R.  B.  Townshend, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,    as.  6d. 

Educational  Books 

CLASSICAL 

PLAUTI    BACCHIDES.      Edited  with  Introduction,    Commentary,  and 
Critical  Notes  hy  J.  M'COSH,  M.A.    Fcap.  ^0.     laj.  6d. 
'The  notes  are  copious,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  information  that  is  good  and 
usefuL' — Classical  Review. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Bv  E.  C.  Marchant. 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge;  and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's 
School.     Crown  %vo,    3;.  6d. 

'  A  capital  selection,  and  of  more  variety  and  value  than  such  books  usually  are.' — 

A  tMsiuetttH. 
*  A  judiciously  compiled  book  which  will  be  found  widely  convenient.' — Schoolmaster. 
'  We  know  no  book  of  dais  class  better  fitted  for  use  in  uie  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 

Guardian. 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Weymouth  College.     Crown  8tv.    ai. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.    By  the  same  Editor.    Crown  8w.    aj. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELECTIONS.  With  Vocabulary.  By  A.  C. 
Liddell,  M.A.    Fcap.  %vo,    is.  6d, 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYSSEY.      By  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.    Fcap,  8vo,    is.  6d. 

PLAUTUS  :  THE  CAPTIVI.  Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H.  Fresse. 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,     is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST  CONON  AND  CALLICLES.  Edited  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     Fcap.  Svo.    as. 

EXERCISES   IN   LATIN  ACCIDENCE    By  S.  E.  WiNBOLT.  Assistant 
Master  in  Christ's  Hospital.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 
An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower  Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin  primer. 
'  Skilfully  arranged.'— G/akvvw  Htrald. 
'  Accurate  and  well  arrang^.' — Athetueutn. 

NOTES   ON   GREEK   AND    LATIN    SYNTAX.      By  G.   Buckland 
Green,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxon.     Crown  Zvo.^  y.  6d. 
Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  difficulties  of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 

numerous  passages  for  exercise. 
'  Supplies  a  gap  in  educational  literature.' — Gltugow  Herald. 

GERMAN 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.. 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School.  Crown  Zvo.   is.  6d. 

GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M 'Queen  Gray.    Crown  8vo.    2J.  6d. 

SCIENCE 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  Including  Chemistry,  Heat,  Light,  Sound. 
Magnetism,  Electricity,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Astronomy,  and 
Geology.  By  R.  Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  147  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  LIGHT.  By  R.  E.  Steel.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.    4s.  6d. 

ENQU8H 

ENGLISH   RECORDS.    A  Companion  to  the  History  of  England.     By 
H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.     Crown  Buo.     y.  6d. 
A  book  which  aims  at  concentrating  information  upon  dates,  genealogy,  oflScials,  con- 
stitutional documents,  etc.,  whidi  is  usually  found  scattered  in  different  volumes. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN :  HIS  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
Malden.  M.A.    is.  6d. 

A  DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.  By  Johnson  Barker,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d, 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  Calderwood, 
Headmaster  of  the  Normal  School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets  of  40, 
with  Answers,     is. 

A  set  of  cards  for  advanced  pupils  in  elementary  schools. 

'  They  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been  prepared  by  a  teacher  of  experience  who 
knows  the  value  of  careful  grading  and  constant  repetition.  Sums  au«  specially 
inserted  to  meet  all  likely  difficulties.  The^  papers  set  at  the  various  public 
examinations  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  in  preparing  the  cards.' — Guugvtu 
Herald. 
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METHUEN'8    COMMERCIAL    SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 

BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH  TO 
VICTORIA.    By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS.  D.Litt.,  M.A.  2J.    S^ond Edition. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS. 
D.Litt.,  M.A.,  IS.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.    By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.. 

M.A.     IS.  6d. 
FRENCH   COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.      By  S.  E.  Bally, 

Modern  Language  Master  at  the   Manchester  Grammar  School.    2J. 

Second  Edition. 
GERMAN   COMMERCIAL   CORRESPONDENCE.    By  S.  E  Bally. 

2J.  6d, 
A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.     By  S.  E.  Bally.    2j. 
COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY,    with   special   reference   to   the  British 

Empire.     By  L.  W.   Lyde,   M.A.,   of  the  Academy,   Glasgow,     ar. 

Second  Edition. 
A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.     By  S.  JACKSON,  M.A.     u.   6d.    Second 

Edition. 
COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.     ts.  6d. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
Whitfield,  M.A.    2j. 

WORKS  BY  A.  M.  M.  8TEDMAN,  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA :  Easy  Lessons  on  Elementary  Accidence.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.     IS. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.    Fourth  Edition.     Crotvn  Bvo.    2s. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.     Fourth  Edition  revised.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CAESAR.  Part  I.  The  Helvetian  War. 
Second  Edition,     iSmo.     is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  Part  L  The  Kings  of  Rome.  iBmo. 
is.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Fi/tA 
Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,     is.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons  in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  Svo.     is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE  SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With  Vocabulary.  Seventh  and 
cheaper  Edition  re-written.  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE :  Rules  and  Exercises.  Crown 
Svo.     IS.  6d.    With  Vocabulary,    ax. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous  Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules 
and  Idioms.     Third  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d.    With  Vocabulary.   2s. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION :  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.     Seventh  Edition.     Feat.  Svo.     is.  6d. 
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A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS  AND  PHRASES.     iZmc.   Second 
Edition,     is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.    iBmo.     is. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.      Tkird 
Edition  Revised.    Fcap.  Bvo.     is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION.    Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.     Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,     is.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS.    For  the  use  of  Schools.     TJkird 
Edition.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo.   as.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.     Third  Edition.     iSmo,    Sd. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.     Third EdiHon  Revised.     Crown  Bvo.    is. 

EASY  B  RENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.     Third 
Edition  revised.    Fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d, 

EASY  FRENCH   EXERCISES  ON    ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.    With 
Vocabulary.    Second  Edition,     Crown  8t«(7.    as,  6d,     Key  y,  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION :  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.    Sixth  Edition,    Fcap,  Svo.     is. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 

Edited  bt  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,    zs.  6d, 

FRENCH  EXAMINATION   PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.  A.     Ninth  Edition. 
A  Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students  only,  to  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Publishers.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

LATIN    EXAMINATION    PAPERS    IN   MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.   Eighth  Edition, 
Key  ( Third  Edition)  issued  as  above,     dr.  net. 

GREEK   EXAMINATION   PAPERS  IN   MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR  AND  IDIOMS.    By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Fifth  Edition, 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.   6^.  net. 

GERMAN   EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    By  R.  j:  Morich,  Manchester.     Fifth  Edition. 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.     6j.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  C  H. 
SpencE,  M.  A.,  Clifton  College.     Second  Edition. 

SCIENCE   EXAMINATION   PAPERS.     By  R,  E.  Stkel,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 
Chief  Natural  Science  Master,  Bradford  Grammar  School,    /n  two  vols. 
Part  I.  Chemistry  ;  Part  ii.  Physics. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.     7s.  net. 
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